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PREFACE    TO    THE    SECOND    EDITION. 


In  preparing  a  second  edition  for  the  press,  the  author  has 
personally  revised  every  page  of  his  work,  making  such 
changes  and  additions  as  appeared  suitable  in  the  light  of 
the  latest  decisions.  Some  minor  improvements  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  his  materials  have  also  been  introduced;  but 
in  the  main  he  has  left  his  original  paging  and  plan  of 
treatment  undisturbed. 

The  reader  will  better  appreciate  the  value  of  the  labors 
bestowed  by  the  author  upon  the  present  edition,  when  it  is 
added  that  the  latest  cases,  as  cited  herein,  have  been  assimi- 
lated with  the  text  and  foot-notes,  to  the  number  of  about  one 
thousand,  and  that  —  notwithstanding  a  slight  enlargement 
in  the  size  of  the  printer's  page  —  the  body  of  the  original 
work  proves  to  have  gained  nearly  fifty  pages. 

J.  S. 

March,  1874. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


The  purpose  of  the  writer,  in  the  present  treatise,  is  to  fur- 
nish a  clear,  accurate,  and  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  law 
of  the  domestic  relations,  as  administered  in  England  and 
the  United  States  at  the  present  day. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to 
transcend  the  limits  of  a  single  volume,  was  not  easy.  It 
became  necessary  to  treat  of  principles  rather  than  details, 
and  to  avoid  matters  of  local  practice  altogether.  A  few 
topics,  such  as  curtesy  and  dower,  which  are  fully  discussed 
in  other  treatises,  have  been  for  the  same  reason  touched 
upon  lightly,  and  the  work,  on  the  whole,  made  elementary 
in  its  method  of  treatment,  though  at  the  same  time  practical. 
The  lawyer  who  misses  elaborate  head-notes  and  subdivisions 
will  yet  find  assistance  in  a  full  index  and  table  of  contents : 
and  what  has  been  lost  in  this  respect  is  gained  in  subject- 
matter.  Especial  pains  have  been  taken  to  present  in  this 
work  such  topics,  pertaining  to  the  general  subject,  as  were 
not  easily  accessible  elsewhere. 

The  writer  has  freely  consulted  the  valuable  law  libraries 
of  the  Suffolk  Bar,  at  Boston,  and  of  Congress,  at  Washing- 
ton,—  the  latter  being  the  most  extensive  in  this  country. 
Among  works  which  have  afforded  him  the  greatest  assist- 
ance, are  Macqueen  on  Husband  and  Wife,  Peachey  on 
Marriage  Settlements,  Macpherson  on  Infancy,  and  Smith 
on  Master  and  Servant,  —  treatises  of  acknowledged  merit 
in  England,  though  little  known  in  the  United  States.    Other 
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books,  more  familiar,  which  need  not  be  enumerated  at 
length,  furnished  valuable  material  in  certain  parts  of  this 
work,  as  the  foot-notes  sufficiently  indicate.  The  writer 
deems  it  just  to  himself  to  add,  that  the  time-honored 
treatise  of  Judge  Reeve  has  been  found  of  little  service,  7— 
tlie  radical  changes  of  the  last  fifty  years  rendering  new 
labor,  new  materials,  and  a  new  plan  of  treatment  absolutely 
essential  to  meet  the  growing  wants  of  the  age. 

If,  on  the  whole,  the  present  work  is  found  to  answer  its 
purpose,  in  the  judgment  of  his  professional  brethren,  the 
writer  will  cheerfully  acknowledge  such  errors  and  blemishes 
as  the  judicious  critic  may  kindly  point  out. 

JAMES  SCHOULER. 
Washington,  D.C,  April  30,  1870. 
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DOMESTIC   RELATIONS. 


[1] 


•THE  DOMESTIC  RELATIONS.        •» 


PART  I. 

INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER. 

The  law  of  the  domestic  relations  is  the  law  of  the  house- 
hold or  family,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  individuals  in  the 
external  concerns  pi  life.  Five  leading  topics  are  embraced 
under  this  head :  Firsts  husband  and  wife.  Second^  parent 
and  child.  Thirds  guardian  and  ward.  Fourth^  infancy. 
Fifths  master  and  servant.  These  will  be  successively  con- 
sidered in  the  present  treatise. 

Our  general  rule  of  classification  is  borrowed  from  Kent.^ 
But  other  writers  on  the  domestic  relations  have  analyzed 
their  subject  differently.  Blackstone  omits  infancy  as  a  topic 
distinct  from  parent  and  child,  and  hence  makes  but  four 
divisions.^  The  same  is  true  of  Reeve.^  Such  a  method  of 
treatment  answered  the  purpose  of  these  writers  sufficiently  ; 
but  since  their  day  the  topic  of  guardian  and  ward  has  grown 
into  importance,  giving  occasion  to  the  discussion  of  many 
principles  which  apply  as  well  to  parent  and  child,  for  which 
reason  it  is  found  better  to  draw  off  from  both  what  is  peculiar 
to  neither,  and  make  the  new  heading  of  infancy.  Bingham, 
on  the  other  hand,  wrote  a  treatise  in  which  the  only  divi- 
sions observed  were  those  of  infancy  and  coverture.*  This 
plan  would  be  found  defective  for  a  work  like  the  present ; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  the  subject  of  master  and  servant 
must  be  ignored  *  altogether ;  and,  secondly,  that  of  guar-  *  4 
dian  and  ward  cannot  receive  the  distinctive  treatment 

1  2  Kent  Com.  Lee.  26-82.  >  1  Bl.  Com.  Lee.  14-17. 

*  Reeve's  Dom.  Bel.  *  Bing.  Inf.  &  Coy. 

[8] 


♦  4  INTRODUCTORY. 

it  deserves.  Besides,  the  very  juxtaposition  of  two  such  words 
as  "  infancy  "  and  "  coverture  "  suggests  a  similitude  neither 
flattering  to  woman,  nor  in  accordance  with  the  present  law 
of  husband  and  wife;  as  will  fully  appear  hereafter.  Fraser, 
who  wrote  for  readers  of  the  civil,  or  rather  the  Scotch  law, 
while  otherwise  classifying  like  Blackstone,  adds  the  relation 
of  master  and  apprentice  to  that  of  master  and  servant,^  in 
which  respect  his  example  is  not  to  be  imitated  by  common- 
law  writers.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  rule  of  Kent 
seems  to  us  the  preferable  one,  as  being  concise,  comprehen- 
sive, and  well  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  English  and 
American  law. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  that  all  of  these  writers  —  and  there 
are  none  else  of  standard  authority  who  profess  to  occupy  the 
whole  subject — plunge  at  once  into  the  law  of  their  leading 
topics  with  nothing  by  way  of  general  introduction ;  nothing 
to  indicate  to  the  reader  whither  they  propose  leading  him. 
Not  one  has  attempted  to  draw  the  chart  which  shall  deter- 
mine his  legal  bearings.  Nor  is  a  definition  of  the  term 
"  domestic  relations  "  to  be  found  in  the  books  above  specified. 
Indeed  were  it  not  for  the  title-page  of  Reeve's  work,  and  a 
few  casual  passages  in  Kent's  Commentaries,  where  the  same 
words  occur,  one  might  ask  how  the  expression  "  domestic  rela- 
tions "  crept  into  general  use  among  lawyers.  Blackstone  uses 
the  terms  "  private  economical  relations,"  and  "  relations  in 
private  life ; "  words  which  of  themselves  would  seem  to  give 
a  much  wider  scope  to  our  subject.^  But  Blackstone,  at  all 
times,  manifests  a  strong  predilection  for  independent  anal- 
ysis, with  special  reference  moreover  to  the  arrangement  of 
his  course  of  lectures ;  and  in  this  particular  instance  the  con- 
text as  well  as  the  classification  seems  to  show  that  "  domestic 
relations  "  was  the  topic  in  his  mind.  Eraser's  complete 
*5  title  is  *  "personal  and  domestic  relations."  Notwith- 
standing all  this  it  is  certain  that  "  domestic  relations  " 
is  now  the  well-sanctioned  title  of  that  law  which  embraces 

1  Fras.  Dom.  Rel.  (Scotch).    2  yoIs. 

'  1  Bl.  Com.  Lee.  14.  The  writer  had  just  finished  discussing  at  length  the 
lights  and  duties  of  persons  as  standing  in  the  public  relations  of  magistrates  and 
people ;  and  the  word  "private  "  marks  the  desired  contrast. 
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the  topics  specified  by  us  at  the  outset ;  as  those  who  exam- 
ine the  digests  of  reported  cases,  and  the  codes  of  our  leading 
States,  can  testify.  To  legal  precision  in  this  respect,  Reeve 
certainly  contributed  not  a  little  by  the  choice  of  a  suitable 
title  for  his  volume,  so  long  the  standard  text-book  for  Eng- 
lish and  American  students. 

Starting  then  with  a  definition  simple,  natui*al,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  materials  in  hand,  we  next  ask  what  are  the 
proper  limitations  of  our  subject ;  what  should  a  text-book  on 
the  English  and  American  law  of  the  domestic  relations  com- 
prise. As  to  three  of  our  topics,  —  husband  and  wife,  parent 
and  child,  and  infancy,  —  the  question  is  easily  answered. 
Their  very  names  convey  a  distinct  significance  even  to  the 
mind  of  the  unprofessional  reader.  Except  it  be  in  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "  infancy,"  which  the  law  applies  to  all  per- 
sons not  arrived  at  majority,  but  popular  usage  restricts  to  the 
period  of  helplessness,  all  intelligent  persons  agree  in  the 
general  use  of  the  terms  we  have  employed.  And  so  strong 
are  the  moral  obligations  which  attend  marriage  and  the 
training  of  offspring,  so  intimately  blended  with  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  mankind  are  the  ties  of  wife  and  child,  that 
scarcely  any  one  grows  up  without  some  knowledge  of  the 
general  principles  of  law  applicable  to  these  topics,  and  par- 
ticularly of  such  of  the  rights  and  duties  as  concern  the  person 
rather  than  the  property.  For  positive  law  but  enforces  the 
mandates  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  develops  rather  than  cre- 
ates a  system. 

Yet  even  here  it  should  be  observed  by  the  professional 
reader,  that  the  term  "husband  and  wife  "  is  acquiring  at  law 
a  more  limited  and  technical  sense  than  formeriy.  The  idea  of 
marriage  involves  both  the  entrance  to  the  relation  and  the 
relation  itself ;  and  akin  to  marriage  celebration  is  the  disso- 
lution of  marriage  by  divorce,  or  what  we  may  term  the  legal 
exit  to  the  relation.  Hence  marriage  and  divorce  con- 
stitute an  important  *  topic  by  themselves  ;  and  we  find  *  6 
treatises  which  profess  to  deal  with  these  alone.  The 
rights  and  duties  which  grow  out  of  the  marriage  relation,  on 
the  other  hand,  still  remain  for  separate  discussion ;  the  con- 
sequence of  the  celebration ;  the  effect  of  marriage  upon  the 
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property  of  each;  the  personal  status  of  the  parties ;  in  short, 
what  new  legal  responsibilities  are  assumed  and  what  legal 
privileges  are  gained  by  the  two  persons  who  have  once 
voluntarily  united  as  husband  and  wife.  It  is  to  this  latter 
subdivision  rather  than  the  former  that  the  title  of  husband 
and  wife  seems  at  the  present  day  to  apply.  Reeve  devotes 
but  a  brief  chapter  to  marriage  and  divorce.  Kent  separates 
the  subdivisions  completely,  applying  the  title  husband  and 
wife  as  above.  Yet  Blackstone,  writing  before  either,  had 
devoted  two-thirds  of  his  lecture  on  husband  and  wife  to  the 
treatment  of  marriage  and  divorce  alone,  and  very  briefly  dis- 
posed of  the  rights  and  disabilities  of  the  marriage  union 
under  the  same  general  heading.  The  many  and  rapid 
changes  to  which  the  entire  law  of  husband  and  wife  has  been 
latterly  subjected ;  the  growth  of  divorce  legislation  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  property  legislation  for  married  women  on 
the  other,  fully  justifies  a  subdivision  so  important.  We  shall 
subordinate,  then,  the  topic  of  marriage  and  divorce  to  that 
of  the  marriage  status,  following  in  this  respect  the  modem 
legal  usage;  at  the  same  time  noting  that  if  some  special 
term  could  be  coined  to  distinguish  the  subdivision  husband 
and  wife  from  that  general  division  which  bears  the  same 
name,  our  analysis  would  be  more  exact. 

As  to  guardian  and  ward,  the  limitations  of  our  treatise 
are  not  so  easily  marked  out.  In  respect  of  the  domestic 
relations,  the  guardian  is  a  sort  of  temporary  parent,  created 
by  the  law,  to  supply  to  young  children  the  place  of  a  natural 
protector.  But  the  term  "  guardian  "  is  used  rather  indiscrimi- 
nately in  these  days  with  reference  to  all  who  need  protection 
at  the  law.     Thus  we  have  guardians  of  insane  persons ; 

guardians  of  spendthrifts ;  and  even  guardians  of  the 
*  7   poor.     Blackstone  *  treats  of  these  last  guardians  under 

the  head  of  public  relations ;  and  certainly  they  do  not 
fall  within  the  clear  scope  of  private  or  domestic  relations. 
Yet  the  legal  principles  applicable  to  one  class  of  guardians 
frequently  extend  as  well  to  all  others  ;  and  we  shall  hardly 
expect  in  these  pages  to  trace  with  distinctness  that  shadowy 
line  which  separates  the  temporary  parent  from  the  town 
ofiQcer ;  nor  would  the  consulting  lawyer  expect  us  to  do  so. 
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Again,  a  guardian's  duties  are  chiefly  with  respect  to  prop- 
erty ;  and  herein  they  so  nearly  resemble  those  of  testamentary 
trustees  that  one  frequently  finds  himself  gliding  unconsciously 
from  the  law  of  the  family  into  the  law  of  trusts. 

With  the  last  topic  of  the  domestic  relations  —  that  of 
master  and  servant  —  the  rule  of  classification  becomes  even 
more  uncertain.  If  servants  connected  with  the  household 
were  alone  to  be  considered  in  a  treatise  upon  the  domestic 
relations,  the  modem  cases  would  be  simple  and  few  ;  but  no 
writer  has  presimied  to  hmit  himself  to  such  narrow  bounds. 
In  former  centuries,  this  relation  had  a  marked  significance. 
In  these  days,  we  dislike  to  caU  any  man  master.  The  recent 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  United  States  has  wellnigh  removed 
all  traces  of  an  institution  known  to  the  ancient  Roman 
empire ;  elsewhere  recognized  as  the  common  barbarian  ac- 
companiment of  barbarian  triumphs ;  and  in  spirit,  if  not  in 
the  letter,  once  fastened  upon  the  common  law,  while  the 
feudal  system  lasted.  As  one  of  the  domestic  relations,  this 
topic  of  master  and  servant  is  of  little  present  importance  in 
England  or  America ;  although  it  has  doubtless  an  existence. 
In  its  analogies,  however,  or  as  a  relation  svi  modo^  master 
and  servant  has  features  which  the  courts  constantly  regard. 
Apprentices  are,  without  much  violation  of  principle,*included 
under  this  head ;  they  are  generally  bound  out  during  minority 
and  brought  up  in  families.  Clerks  are  not  so  readily  con- 
fined within  the  circle  of  domestic  relations  as  formerly ;  and 
the  same  is  to  be  said  of  factors,  bailiffs,  and  stewards. 
The  employes  *  of  a  corporation  are  frequently  designated  *  8 
as  servants ;  so  are  laborers  generally.  But  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  master  and  servant  is  rather  a  repulsive  title,  and 
fast  losing  favor  in  this  republican  country ;  that  as  one  of 
the  purely  domestic  relations  it  rarely  attracts  attention  ;  and 
that  in  sounding  its  legal  depths,  one  often  loses  sight  of  his 
landmarks,  and  finds  himself  drifting  out  into  the  more 
general  subject  of  principal  and  agent. 

Whether  we  consult  the  facts  of  history  or  the  inspirations 
of  human  reason,  the  family  may  be  justly  pronounced  the 
eai'liest  of  all  social  institutions.    Man,  in  a  state  of  nature 
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and  alone,  was  subject  to  no  civil  restrictions.  He  was  inde- 
pendent of  all  laws,  except  those  of  God.  But  when  man 
united  with  woman,  both  were  brought  under  certain  re- 
straints for  their  mutual  well-being.  The  propagation  of 
offspring  afforded  the  only  means  whereby  society  could  hope 
to  grow  into  a  permanent  and  compact  system.  Hence  the 
sexual  cravings  of  nature  were  speedily  brought  under  whole- 
some regulations ;  as  otherwise  the  human  race  must  have 
perished  in  the  cradle.  Natural  law,  or  the  teachings  of 
a  Divine  Providence,  supplied  these  regulations.  Families 
preceded  nations.  These  families  at  first  lived  under  the 
paternal  government  of  the  person  who  was  their  patriarch 
or  chief.  But  as  they  increased,  they  likewise  divided  ;  their 
interests  became  conflicting,  and  hostilities  arose.  Hence 
when  men  came  afterwards  to  unite  for  their  common  de- 
fence, they  composed  a  national  body,  and  agreed  to  be 
governed  by  the  will  of  him  or  those  on  whom  they  had  con- 
ferred authority.  Thus  did  government  originate.  And 
government,  for  its  legitimate  purposes,  placed  restrictions 
upon  the  governed ;  which  restrictions  thenceforth  were  to 
apply  to  individuals  in  both  their  family  and  social  relations.^ 
But  the  law  of  the  domestic  relations  is  nevertheless  older 
than  that  of  civil  society.  In  fact,  nations  themselves  are 
often  regarded  as  so  many  families  ;  and  the  very  name 

*  9    which  is  *  placed  at  the  head  of  this  work,  the  legislator 

constantly  applies  to   the  public  concerns  of  his  own 
country  as  contrasted  with  those  of  foreign  governments. 

The  supremacy  of  the  law  of  family  should  not  be  forgotten. 
We  come  under  the  dominion  of  this  law  at  the  very  moment 
of  birth ;  we  thus  continue  for  a  certain  period,  whether  we 
will  or  no.  Long  after  infancy  has  ceased  the  general  obli- 
gations of  parent  and  child  may  continue  ;  for  these  last 
through  life.  Again  we  subject  ourselves  by  marriage  to  a 
law  of  family ;  this  time  to  find  our  responsibilities  still  further 
enlarged.  And  although  the  voluntary  act  of  two  parties 
brings  them  within  the  law,  they  cannot  voluntarily  retreat 
when  so  minded.     To  an  unusual  extent,  therefore,  is  the  law 

^  See  Burlamaqui  Nat.  Law,  ch.  iv.  §§  6,  9. 
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of  family  above,  and  independent  of,  the  individual.  Society 
provides  the  home ;  public  policy  fashions  the  system ;  and 
it  remains  for  each  one  of  us  to .  place  himself  under  rules 
which  are,  and  must  be,  arbitrary. 

So  is  the  law  of  family  universal  in  its  adaptation.  It  deals 
directly  with  the  individual.  Its  provisions  are  for  man  and 
woman ;  not  for  corporations  or  business  firms.  The  ties  of 
w^ife  and  child  are  for  all  classes  and  conditions  ;  neither  rank, 
wealth,  nor  social  influence  weighs  heavily  in  the  scales.  To 
every  one  public  law  assigns  a  home  or  domicile ;  and  this 
domicile  determines  not  only  the  status,  capacities,  and  rights 
of  the  person,  but  also  his  title  to  personal  property.  There 
is  the  political  domicile,  which  limits  the  exercise  of  political 
rights.  There  is  the  forensic  domicile,  upon  which  is  founded 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts.  There  is  the  civil  domicile, 
which  is  acquired  by  residence  and  continuance  in  a  certain 
place.  The  place  of  birth  determines  the  domicile  in  the  first 
instance  ;  and  one  continues  until  another  is  properly  chosen. 
The  domicile  of  the  wife  follows  that  of  the  husband  ;  the 
domicile  of  the  infant  may  be  changed  by  the  parent.^  Thus 
does  the  law  of  domicile  conform  to  the  law  of  nature. 

*  The  most  interesting  and  important  of  the  domestic  *  10 
relations  is  that  of  husband  and  wife.  The  law  of 
England  and  America,  on  this  topic,  is  now  undergoing  a 
remarkable  change  ;  and  so  unsettled  are  its  principles  at  the 
present  time,  that  the  writer  has  felt  constrained  to  depart 
somcAvhat  from  the  usual  plan  of  law  treatises,  adopting  what 
might  be  termed  a  consecutive  or  historical  arrangement  of 
his  materials  ;  since  otherwise  the  subject  would  furnish  to 
the  reader's  mind  little  else  than  a  series  of  unreconciled  con- 
tradictions. To  show  clearly  why  the  later  cases  conflict  with 
the  earlier,  will  at  least  aid  the  future  legislator  and  jurist  in 
their  efforts  to  place  the  law  of  husband  and  wife  upon  a  firm 
and  just  basis  ;  and  meanwhile  afford  to  the  practising  lawyer 
all  the  assistance  which  he  can  reasonably  expect. 

This  confused  state  of  the  law  of  husband  and  wife  results 

1  See  1  Burge  Col.  &  For.  Laws,  82,  88. 
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from  a  contest  still  going  on  between  two  opposing  schemes, 
for  adjusting  the  property  rights  of  the  married  parties.  The 
one  is  the  common-law  scheme ;  the  other  that  of  the  civil 
law.  The  former  is  at  the  basis  of  our  jurisprudence,  Enghsh 
and  American.  The  latter  has  had  a  powerful  influence  in 
modern  times,  moulding  the  doctrines  of  the  equity  tribunals 
and  shaping  recent  legislation.  Let  us  examine  these  schemes 
separately. 

The  common-law  scheme  makes  unity  in  the  marriage  rela- 
tion its  cardinal  point.  But  to  secure  this  unity  the  law 
starts  with  the  assumption  that  the  wife's  legal  existence 
becomes  suspended  or  extinguished  during  the  marriage  state ; 
it  sacrifices  her  pr9perty  interests,  and  places  her  almost 
absolutely  within  her  husband's  keeping,  so  far  as  her  civil 
riglits  are  concerned.  Her  fortunes  pass  by  marriage  into  her 
husband's  hands,  for  temporary  or  permanent  enjoyment,  as 
the  case  may  be  ;  she  cannot  earn  for  herself,  nor,  in  general, 
contract,  sue,  or  be  sued  in  her  own  right ;  and  this  because 
she  is  not  in  legal  contemplation  a  person.    The  husband  loses 

little  or  nothmg  of  his  own  independence  by  marriage  ; 
*  11    but  in  order  *  to  distribute   the  matrimonial  burdens 

with  some  approach  to  equality,  the  law  compels  him 
to  pay  debts  on  his  vnfe's  account,  which  he  never  in  fact 
contracted,  not  only  where  she  is  held  to  be  his  agent  by  legal 
implication,  but  whenever  it  happens  that  she  has  brought 
him  by  marriage  outstanding  debts  without  the  corresponding 
means  of  paying  them.  Husband  and  wife  take  certain  inter- 
ests in  one  another's  lands,  such  as  curtesy  and  dower,  which 
become  consummate  upon  survivorship.  In  general,  their  prop- 
erty rights  are  summarily  adjusted  by  the  law  with  reference 
rather  to  precision  than  principle.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  advantages  are  with  the  husband ;  and  he  is  permitted  to 
lord  it  over  the  wife  with  a  somewhat  despotic  sway :  as  the 
old  title  of  this  subject  —  baron  and  feme  —  plainly  indicates. 
Yet  marriage  stood  well  at  the  common  law,  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  home  has  long  been  proverbial  for  peace  and  purity. 
This  is  partly  because  of  the  Uberal  tendencies  of  the  race, 
that  love  of  justice  and  personal  independence  which  always 
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characterized  it,  and  the  steadfast  disposition  of  the  courts 
both  to  administer  the  unwritten  law  impartially,  and  to 
extend  and  adapt  its  provisions  to  the  ever-changing  wants  of 
society.  Even  in  feudal  times  woman  was  the  object  of  rev- 
erent esteem,  if  not  of  idolatry ;  her  weakness  made  men 
all  the  more  zealous  to  cherish  and  defend  her ;  and  elevated 
to  the  pedestal  of  honor,  the  wife  stood,  perhaps,  as  securely 
as  she  ever  can  upon  the  prosaic  ground  of  legal  equality. 

The  civil-law  scheme  pays  little  regard  to  the  theoretic 
unity  of  a  married  pair.  It  looks  rather  to  the  personal  inde- 
pendence of  both  husband  and  wife.  Each  is  to  be  protected 
in  the  enjoyment  of  property  rights.  In  the  most  polished 
ages  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  we  find,  therefore,  that  husband 
and  wife  were  regarded  as  distinct  persons,  with  separate 
rights,  and  capable  of  holding  distinct  and  separate  estates. 
The  wife  was  comparatively  free  from  all  civil  diieiabilities.  She 
was  alone  responsible  for  her  own  debts  ;  she  was  com- 
petent to  sue  and  *  be  sued  on  her  own  contracts ;  nor  *  12 
could  the  husband  subject  her  or  her  property  to  any 
liability  for  his  debts  or  engagements.^  Whether  in  setting 
at  naught  that  identity  of  interests  which  is  essential  to 
domestic  happiness,  such  a  scheme  is  fatally  defective,  need 
not  here  be  discussed*  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  policy 
of  the  Roman  empire  in  respect  of  the  marriage  institution 
furnishes  by  no  means  an  example  of  marked  success,  whether 
we  regard  its  effect  upon  either  husband  or  wife.  Wide- 
spread incestuous  intercourse,  licentiousness  most  loathsome 
and  unnatural,  followed  in  the  wake  of  marital  independence ; 
and  as  the  interests  of  husband  and  wife  began  to  diverge, 
the  bonds  of  family  affection  became  weakened.  When  Rome 
sank  into  utter  dissolution,  woman  possessed  a  large  share  of 
cultivation  and  personal  freedom ;  yet  she  had  touched  the 
lowest  depths  of  social  degradation. 

The  more  minute  details  of  the  common-law  scheme  of 
husband  and  wife  belong  to  the  main  portion  of  this  volume, 
and  need  not  here  be  anticipated.    Not  so,  however,  with  the 

1  See  1  Barge  Col.  &  For.  Lawi,  202,  268. 
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civil-law  scheme ;  and  we  proceed  to  elaborate  it  somewhat 
further.  In  the  earlier  period  of  Roman  law  the  marital 
power  of  the  husband  was  as  absolute  as  the  patria  potestaa. 
But  before  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  it  had  assumed 
the  aspect  ali*eady  noticed  ;  in  which  it  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  all  other  codes.  The  communio  bonorum^  which  is  to  be 
found  in  so  many  modern  systems  of  jurisprudence,  might 
have  been  part  of  the  Roman  law,  but  it  had  long  before  the 
compilation  of  the  Digest  fallen  into  disuse.  The  peculiarities 
of  the  civil  law  in  this  respect  may,  perhaps,  be  referred  to 
the  disuse  into  which  formal  rites  of  marriage  had  fallen. 
Formal  marriage  gave  to  husband  and  wife  a  community  of 
interest  in  each  other's  property.  But  marriage- ^er  usum^  or 
by  cohabitation  as  man  and  wife,  which  became  universally 
prevalent  in  later  times,  did  not  alter  the  status  of  the  female : 

she  still  remained  subject  to  her  father's  power.    Hence 
*  13    *  parties  united   in  a  marriage  per  usum  acquired  no 

general  interest  in  one  another's  property,  but  only  an 
incidental  interest  in  certain  parts  of  it.  The  wife  brought 
her  do8  ;  the  husband  his  anti-doa  ;  in  all  other  property  each 
retained  the  rights  of  owners  unaffected  by  their  relation  of 
husband  and  wife.  The  dos  and  anti-doa  were  somewhat  in 
the  nature  of  mutual  gifts  in  consideration  of  marriage. 
Every  species  of  property  which  might  be  subsequently 
acquired  as  well  as  that  owned  at  the  time  of  marriage,  could 
be  the  subject  of  dotal  gift.  The  father,  or  other  paternal 
ancestor  of  the  bride,  was  bound  to  furnish  the  dos^  and  the 
husband  could  compel  them  afterwards,  if  they  failed  to  do 
so ;  the  amount  or  value  being  regulated  according  to  the 
means  of  the  ancestor  and  the  dignity  of  the  husband.  This 
pecuniary  consideration  appears  to  have  influenced  the  later 
marriages  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  And  while  the  hus- 
band had  no  concern  with  the  wife's  extra-dotal  property,  — 
since  this  she  could  manage  and  alienate  free  from  all  control 
or  interference,  —  over  her  dotal  property  he  acquired  a 
dominion  which  was  detenninable  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
marriage,  unless  he  had  become  the  purchaser  at  an  estimated 
value.  As  incidental  to  this  dominion  he  had  the  usufruct  to 
himself,  he  might  sue  his  wife  or  any  one  else  Avho  obstructed 
L12] 
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his  free  enjoyment,  and  he  could  alienate  the  personal  prop- 
erty at  pleasure.  But  he  could  not  charge  the  real  estate 
unless  a  purcha^r;  and  upon  his  death  the  wife's  dotal 
property  belonged  to  her,  or  if  she  had  not  been  emancipated, 
to  her  father ;  and  to  secure  its  restitution  after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  marriage,  the  wife  had  a  tacit  lien  upon  her  husband's 
property.  Of  the  anti-dos^  or  donatio  propter  nuptias^  not  so 
much  is  known ;  but  this  appears  to  have  generally  corre- 
sponded with  the  do8 ;  it  was  restored  by  the  wife  upon  the 
dissolution  of  marriage  ;  and  was  regarded  as  her  usufructu- 
ary property  in  hke  manner.  It  was  not  necessarily  of  the 
same  value  or  amount  with  the  wife's  dos.  Over  his  general 
property  the  husband  retained  the  sole  and  absolute 
power  of  alienation,  and  *  his  wife  had  no  interest  in  it,  *  14 
nor  could  she  interfere  with  his  right  of  management.^ 

But  the  civil  law  allowed  agreements  to  be  made  by  which 
these  rights  might  be  regulated  and  varied  at  pleasure.  And 
by  their  stipulations  the  married  parties  might  so  enlarge  their 
respective  interests  as  to  provide  for  rights  to  the  survivor.^ 
These  agreements  were  not  unlike  the  antenuptial  settlements 
80- well  known  to  modern  equity  courts. 

The  communio  bonorum^  or  community  system,  occupies  an 
intermediate  position  between  the  civil  and  common-law 
schemes.  The  communio  bonorum  may  have  been  part  of  the 
Roman  law  at  an  earlier  period  of  its  history,  but  it  had  ceased 
to  exist  long  before  the  compilation  of  the  Digest ;  though 
parties  might  by  their  nuptial  agreement  adopt  it.^  This  con- 
stitutes so  prominent  a  feature  of  the  codes  of  France,  Spain, 
and  other  countries  of  modern  Europe,  whence  it  has  likewise 
found  its  way  to  Louisiana,  Florida,  Texas,  California,  and 
other  adjacent  States,  once  subject  to  French  and  Spanish 
dominion,  that  it  deserves  a  passing  notice.  The  relation  of 
husband  and  wife  is  regarded  by  these  codes  as  a  species 
of  partnership,  the  property  of  which,  like  that  of  any  other 
partnership,  is  primarily  liable  for  the  payment  of  debts. 
This  partnership  or  community  applies  to  all  property  acquired 

1  1  Barge  CoL  &  For.  Laws,  202;  ib.  268  a  seq. 

»  Ib.  278.  »  Ib.  263. 
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during  marriage  ;  and  it  is  the  \rell-settled  rale  that  the  debts 
of  the  partnership  have  priority  of  claim  to  satisfaction  out 
of  the  community  estate.  Sometimes  the  community  is  uni- 
versal, comprising  not  only  property  acquired  during  cover- 
ture, but  all  which  belonged  to  the  husband  and  wife  before 
or  at  their  marriage.^  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
pro'V'isions  of  such  codes  may  differ  widely  in  different  States 
or  countries.  The  principle  which  distinguishes  the  com- 
munity from  both  the  civil  and  common-law  schemes  is, 
however,   clear ;    namely,    that   husband   and  wife   should 

have  no  property  apart  from  one  another.  This  law 
*  15    embraces  profits,  *  income,  earnings,  and  aU  property 

which,  from  its  nature  and  the  interest  of  the  owner,  is 
the  subject  of  his  uncontrolled  and  absolute  aUenatiori ;  but 
certain  gifts  made  between  husband  and  wife  in  contemplation 
of  marriage  are  of  course  properly  excluded.*  Whether 
antenuptial  debts  are  to  be  paid  from  the  common  property, 
as  well  as  debts  contracted  while  the  relation  of  husband  and 
wife  continues,  would  seem  to  depend  upon  the  extent  of 
the  communio  honorum^  as  including  property  brought  by  each 
as  capital  stock  to  the  marriage,  or  only  such  property  as  they 
acquire  afterwards.*  The  codes  of  modem  Europe  recognize 
no  general  capacity  of  the  wife  to  contract,  sue  and  be  sued, 
as  at  the  later  civil  law.  On  the  contrary,  the  husband 
becomes  by  his  marriage  the  curator  of  his  wife.  He  has 
therefore  the  sole  administration  and  management  of  her 
property  and  that  of  the  community ;  and  she  is  entirely 
excluded  in  every  case,  in  which  her  acts  cannot  be  referred 
to  an  authority,  express  or  implied,  from  her  husband.* 
Hence,  too,  all  debts  and  charges  are  incurred  by  the  hus- 
band. The  community  ceases  on  the  termination  of  marriage 
by  mutual  separation  or  the  death  of  either  spouse.^  And 
the  various  codes  provide  for  the  rights  of  the  survivor  on 
the  legal  dissolution  of  the  community  by  death. 

1  1  Burge  Col.  &  For.  Laws,  277  ef  ieq, 

3  lb.  281,  282.  By  the  French  law  only  the  penonal  estate  entered  into  the 
community ;  but  the  Spanish  law  included  both  real  and  personal  estate.  Child- 
ress V,  Cutter,  16  Mis.  24. 

s  lb.  294.  «  lb.  296,  801.  »  lb.  808,  805. 
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The  teader  may  readily  trace  the  influence  of  the  commu- 
nity system  upon  the  jurisprudence  of  Louisiana  and  the  other 
States  to  which  we  have  referred,  by  examining  their  judicial 
reports.  The  civil  code  of  Louisiana,  as  amended  and  promul- 
gated in  1824,  pronounced  that  the  partnership  or  community 
of  acquets  or  gains  arising  during  coverture  should  exist  in 
every  marriage  where  there  was  no  stipulation  to  the  contrary. 
This  was  a  legal  consequence  of  marriage  under  the 
Spanish  *law.^  The  statutes  of  Texas,  Florida,  Mis-  *16 
souri,  California,  and  other  States,  are  characterized  by 
similar  features.  But  all  of  these  laws  have  been  modified 
by  settlers  bringing  with  them  the  principles  of  the  common 
law.  So  the  doctrines  of  separate  estate,  revived  in  modern 
jurisprudence,  are  introduced  into  the  legislation  of  these,  as 
other  American*  States.^ 

The  American  community  doctrine,  as  we  may  term  it,  is 
that  all  property  purchased  or  acquired  during  marriage,  by 
either  husband  or  wife,  or  both,  shall  be  deemed  to  belong 
prima  fdcie  to  the  community,  and  be  held  liable  for  the  com- 
munity debts  accordingly.  The  husband,  being  the  head  of 
the  family,  has  the  right  to  administer  or  control  this  prop- 
erty ;  and  hence  not  only  may  he  sell  and  dispose  of  any  por- 
tion of  it  during  marriage,  but  it  is  rendered  primarily  liable 
for  all  debts  contracted  by  him  during  marriage,  and  for  debts 
for  necessaries  contracted  by  the  wife  during  the  same  period. 
He  may  enjoy  the  income  of  the  property  likewise.  Upon  the 
dissolution  of  marriage  by  death,  this  community  property 
goes,  after  payment  of  all  community  debts,  as  generally 
regulated,  to  the  survivor,  if  the  deceased  leaves  no  descend- 
ant ;  otherwise,  one-half  to  the  survivor  and  one-half  to  the 
descendants. 

But  it  will  be  perceived  that  in  these  codes  community, 
as  an  incident  to  marriage  property,  is  only  a  presumption, 
which  may  be  overcome  in  any  instance  by  jJroof  that  the 
property  was  acquired  as  the  separate  estate  of  either  the 

1  Art.  2812,  2869,  2870.    2  Kent  Com.  188  n. 

s  Texas  Digest,  Paschal,  "  Marital  Rights ; "  Cal.  Civil  Code,  "  Husband  & 
Wife ; "  Parker's  Cal.  Dig.  "  Husband  &  Wife ; "  Walker  v.  Howard,  84  Tex. 
478 ;  Caulk  o.  Plcou,  28  La.  Ann.  277.    And  see  Forbes  v.  Moore,  82  Tex.  196. 
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husband  or  wife.  This  community  rule,  moreover,  as  it  is  evi- 
dent, does  not  apply  to  the  property  which  either  husband  or 
wife  brought  into  the  marriage  ;  such  property,  by  the  codes, 
being  distinctly  kept  to  each  spouse  apart,  as  his  or  her  separate 
property.  And,  besides,  it  is  now  usually  provided  by  legis- 
lation that  property  acquired  during  marriage,  "  by  gift,  be- 
quest, devise,  or  descent,"  with  the  rents,  issues,  and  profits 
thereof,  shall  be  separate,  not  common  property.  The  ten- 
dency, then,  in  our  States,  where  the  law  of  community  still 
exists  —  though  all  have  not  proceeded  in  legislation  to  the 
same  length  —  is  to  limit  rather  than  extend  its  application. 

The  wife  has  a  tacit  mortgage  for  her  separate  property,  so 
far  as  the  law  may  have  placed  it  in  her  husband's  control ; 
Also  upon  the  community  property  from  the  time  it  went  into 
his  hands ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  his  conveyance  without 
her  consent  and  to  her  injury,  during  the  marriage,  she  has 
an  interest,  and  not  a  mere  hope  or  expectancy  left,  which 
interest  becomes  absolute  and  enforceable  at  his  death,  she 
surviving  him.  In  this  respect  our  codes  follow  the  Spanish 
rather  than  the  French  law.  And  for  the  wife's  further  pro- 
tection and  benefit,  judicial  intervention  is  sometimes  per- 
mitted, not  only  to  secure  her  support  from  the  funds  in  her 
husband's  control,  while  marriage  continues,  but  for  a  separa- 
tion of  the  common  property  altogether,  where  her  interests 
are  exposed  to  great  hazard  by  his  mismanagement.  The 
tendency  of  the  courts  and  legislatures  is  to  make  community 
property  liable  for  community  debts  alone,  and  separate  prop- 
erty of  the  wife  for  her  separate  debts  alone. 

More  than  this,  agreements  for  a  separation  of  property 
between  husband  and  wife  are  now  greatly  favored  ;  and  gifts 
for  the  wife's  benefit,  made  after  as  well  as  before  the  mar- 
riage ;  so  long,  at  least,  as  they  do  not  tend  to  impair  con- 
jugal rights  of  the  husband  pertaining  to  wife  and  children, 
nor  seek  to  alter  the  legal  orders  of  descent.  A  husband  may 
now  make  a  grant  or  gift  of  community  or  of  his  separate 
property  to  his  wife,  without  the  intervention  of  trustees ;  or 
they  may  stipulate  that  there  shall  be  no  community  between 
them ;  and  their  matrimonial  regulations  are  liberally  upheld, 
if  not  contrary  to  good  morals,  it  being  always  understood 
[16] 
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that  they  conform  to  such  formalities  as  the  code  may  have 
imposed  upon  them.^ 

On  the  whole,  there  is  in  the  doctrine  of  community  much 
that  is  fair  and  reasonable ;  but  in  the  practical  workings  of 
this  system  it  is  found  rather  complicated  and  perplexing, 
and  hence  unsatisfactory;  while  in  no  part  of  the  United 
States  can  it  be  said  to  exist  at  this  day  in  full  force,  since 
husband  and  wife  are  left  pretty  free  to  contract  for  the 
separate  enjoyment  of  property,  and  so  exclude  the  legal  pre- 
sumption of  community  altogether .^ 

What  are  familiarly  known  as  the  "  married  women's  acts," 
the  product  of  American  legislation  during  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century,  aim  to  secure  to  the  wife  the  independent  control  of 
her  own  property,  and  the  right  to  contract,  sue,  and  be  sued, 
without  her  husband,  under  reasonable  limitations.  These 
acts,  therefore,  substitute  in  a  great  measure  the  civil  for  the 
common  law.  Three  propositions  may  be  laid  down  at  this 
transition  period.  Fir%t,  That  the  common  law,  in  denying 
to  the  wife  the  rights  of  ownership  in  property  acquired  by 
gift,  purchase,  bequest,  or  otherwise,  did  her  injustice,  and 
that  a  radical  change  became  necessary.  This  is  shown,  not 
only  in  the  legislation  of  our  States,  but  by  the  fact  that  the 
equity  tribunals  have  gradually  moulded  the  unwritten  law 
of  England  so  as  to  secure  like  results.  Second,  That  the 
courts  of  England  and  the  American  States  (with  scarcely  an 
important  exception)  agree  in  regarding  the  wife's  separate 
property  rights  as  contrary  to  rule  :  in  other  words,  that  they 
require  her  in  each  case  to  rebut  the  presumption  that  what- 
ever she  acquires  vests  in  the  husband,  and  to  establish  a 
distinct  ownership.  Third,  That  as  to  rights  of  the 
person,  or  what  are  sometimes  *  contrasted  with  civil  as    *  17 

1  MurrUon  r.  Seller,  22  La.  Ann.  827 ;  Smith  v.  Boquet,  27  Tex.  507 ;  Texas, 
Louiaiana,  and  California  Codes,  supra;  Succession  of  Wade,  21  La.  Ann.  843; 
Peck  V.  Brummaglm,  31  Cal.  440 ;  Warfleld  v.  Bobo,  21  La.  Ann.  466. 

>  See  Packard  v.  Arellanes,  17  Cal.  625 ;  Waul  v.  Klrkman,  25  Miss.  609 ; 
Sncoession  of  McLean,  12  La.  Ann.  222;  Jones  v.  Jones,  15  Tex.  148;  Ex  parte 
Melboum,  L.  R.  6  Ch.  64 ;  1  Burge  Col.  &  For.  Laws,  277  et  seq.,  where  the  law  of 
community  as  it  was  about  half  a  century  ago  is  fully  set  forth ;  and  the  learned 
note  to  2  Kent  Com.  188. 
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moral  lights,  no  essential  changes  are  wanted ;  the  property 
rights  of  married  women  coming  alone  within  the  scope  of 
a  sweeping  reform.  In  this  respect  the  peculiarities  of  the 
civil  code  are  regarded ;  for  as  to  the  conjugal  duties  of 
adherence,  obedience,  protection,  maintenance  and  support, 
power  of  correction,  and  the  like,  it  furnished  little  that  the 
common  law  has  not  either  recognized  from  the  earliest  times 
or  else  gradually  improved  upon.^ 

The  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  all  legislation  of  this 
sort  is  that  it  will  weaken  the  ties  of  marriage,  by  forcing 
both  sexes  into  an  unnatural  antagonism ;  teaching  them  to 
be  independent  of  one  another,  and  to  earn  their  own  living 
apart ;  whereas  God's  law  points  to  family  and  the  mutual 
intercourse  of  man  and  woman  as  among  the  strongest  safe- 
guards of  human  happiness.  Where  one  pursues  the  objects 
of  personal  ambition,  the  intellect  must  soon  predominate  over 
the  affections.  Wandering  out  of  her  sphere  of  action,  woman 
soon  finds  herself  the  object  of  affront  instead  of  admiration ; 
for,  whatever  triumphs  Art  may  achieve.  Nature  to  the  last 
remains  the  stronger.  TriaLs  we  all  have ;  we  may  make  them 
subservient  to  high  purposes,  yet  they  remain  to  gall  us  to 
the  last ;  and  if  it  be  wrong  to  murmur  at  the  impediments 
of  physical  infirmity,  it  is  supreme  folly  to  chafe  and  fret  and 
struggle  continually  against  the  fetters  of  sex.  In  England, 
the  rights  of  married  women  have  been  gradually  enlarged, 
and  that,  too,  by  judicial  construction  rather  than  statute,  the 
law  still  holding  fast  to  the  stability  of  the  marriage  relation. 
With  us,  each  Gordian  knot  is  cut  in  twain  by  legislative 
enactment,  and  the  courts  have  only  to  look  on  in  bewilder- 
ment. When  husband  and  wife  can  once  be  made  to  under- 
stand their  respective,  bounds,  they  will  doubtless  respect 
them ;  but  so  long  as  their  rights  remain  in  confusion  and 

perplexity,  collisions  must  constantly  occur,  and  domes- 
*  18    tic  peace  remain  in  constant  jeopardy.     *  Add  to  this 

loose  divorce  laws,  loosely  administered,  and  can  it  be 
said  that  the  marriage  relation  is  encouraged  and  fostered 
by  the  State  ?     That  it  should  be  admits  of  no  question. 

1  See  as  to  civil  law,  1  Burge  Col.  &  For.  Laws,  202. 
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Our  legislation  regarding  the  rights  of  married  women 
should  then  be  harmonized  and  simplified  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble. This  is  not  easy  with  so  many  independent  States,  each 
carving  out  its  own  career.  Our  diflSculty  is  aggravated  from 
the  fact  that  the  married  women's  acts  had  no  common  origin ; 
there  was  no  model  found  to  work  from,  English  or  Ameri- 
can, and  the  results  were  necessarily  discordant.  Yet  should 
public  sentiment  once  set  in  the  right  direction,  much  might 
be  accomplished  at  no  distant  day. 

If,  too,  the  married  women's  codes  of  this  country  are  to 
serve  as  a  guide  to  other  nations,  they  should  bear  the  impress 
of  a  clear  and  well-defined  purpose.  Either  the  ultimate 
object  should  be  to  place  the  wife  on  an  independent  footing, 
and  enable  her  to  maintain  herself  against  the  world,  or  else, 
providing  honorably,  faithfully,  and  generously  against  all  pos- 
sible misfortune,  to  teach  her  still  to  lean  upon  the  stronger 
arm  of  her  husband,  and  look  to  man  for  guidance.  But  our 
legislators  sometimes  appear  to  attempt  both  systems  together, 
as  if  goaded  on  by  the  gadfly  of  feminine  persistency.  Laws 
which  invite  married  women  to  embark  in  separate  trade,  tend 
plainly  to  the  wife's  independence.  Laws,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  class  widows  and  orphans  together  as  subjects  for 
special  protection,  preserve  homestead  exemptions,  permit  of 
settlements  against  the  husband's  creditors,  are  founded  on 
the  policy  of  the  wife's  dependence.  It  is  not  to  be  presumed 
that  frank  and  straightforward  discussion  is  inappropriate  to 
any  topic  where  radical  changes  are  demanded  ;  nor  can  the 
fundamental  relation  of  the  sexes  and  the  balance  of  society 
be  lightly  disturbed.  Equality  and  freedom  are  precious 
words ;  but  if  the  respective  spheres  of  man  and  woman  are 
equally  honorable,  equally  useful,  equally  free,  need 
*  they  be  precisely  identical  ?  Does  not  inequality  *  19 
manifest  itself  when  the  two  seek  to  run  the  same  cir- 
cuit ?  As  a  logical  proposition,  if  woman  in  her  pursuits  has 
the  right  to  become  a  man,  man  has  no  less  the  right  to  become 
a  woman.  Whether  the  change  would  be  expedient  and 
wise,  however,  is  another  question.  Certain  it  is  that  woman 
cannot  claim  the  privileges  of  the  two  sexes ;  if  she  would 
grasp  at  civil  honors  she  must  surrender  her  time-honored 
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tribute  of  chivalrous  homage.  Our  people  can  afford  to  wait ; 
and,  leaving  the  burden  of  proof  upon  those  who  would  falsify 
aU  the  teachings  of  human  experience,  and  gain  for  woman  a 
foothold  in  an  untried  sphere  of  action,  the  legislator  need 
not  feel  called  upon  to  press  forward  with  new*fashioned 
privileges  in  the  spirit  of  old-fashioned  politeness,  before  he  is 
assured  that  they  are  either  desired  or  desirable. 

A  calm  and  dispassionate  investigation  of  many  acts  shows 
that  the  common-law  disabilities  of  the  wife  have  been  more 
carefully  pruned  than  those  of  the  husband.    Some  legislative 
changes  in  favor  of  the  latter  are  desirable.    Thus  the  common 
law  obliged  the  husband  to  pay  his  wife's  antenuptial  debts, 
because  he  might  have  received  a  fortune  by  her;  if  then  she 
retains  her  property,  notwithstanding  the  marriage,  this  liabil- 
ity on  his  part  should  not  continue.     Again,  it  is  possible  that 
the  husband,  in  some  States,  has  lost  his  tenancy  by  the  cur- 
tesy in  his  wife's  lands ;  if  so,  is  there  any  reason  why  the  wife 
should  retain  a  dower  interest  in  her  husband's  lands  ?    So, 
too,  compensation  was  formerly  recoverable  by  the  husband 
for  injuries  sustained  by  the  wife,  while  on  the  other  hand  he 
was  compelled  to  respond  in  damages  for  her  misconduct ; 
many  statutes  now  give  compensation  to  the  injured  wife  for 
her  injuries,  yet  the  husband  must  respond  for  her  ill-behavior 
as  before.     Nor  is  it  clear  that  where  a  married  woman  being 
of  ample  means  retains  her  property  independently  of  her 
husband,  while  his  income  continues  slender,  he  ought  to  be 
held  as  strictly  liable  for  her  necessaries  as  in  the  days 
*  20   when  the  beneficial  *  enjoyment  of  her  property  would 
have  vested  absolutely  in  him.^ 
But  perhaps  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  the  married 
women's  acts  in  their  present  state,  is  the  constant  temptation 
they  hold  out  to  fraud  and  perjury.     If  the  wife  can  ever  be 
made  a  willing  party  to  dishonorable  transactions,  it  is  when 
the  husband  seeks  her  protection  against  his  own  creditors. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  cases  which  have  arisen  under  the 
married  women's  acts  involve  secret  ti*ansfers  of  property 
between  husband  and  wife,  made  for  the  purpose  of  defeating 

A  In  some  States,  particularly  as  to  antenuptial  debts,  the  desired  legislation 
is  supplied;  In  others  it  is  wanting. 
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the  payment  of  just  debts  ;  and  in  not  a  few  of  these  cases 
the  courts  seem  to  have  connived  at  what  they  probably  con- 
sidered a  sort  of  pious  fraud.  Every  American  lawyer  of 
moderate  professional  experience  knows  that  it  is  now  quite 
common  for  men  when  stiuitened  to  turn  their  property  over 
to  their  wives,  and  thus,  if  not  avoiding  justice  altogether,  at 
least  hoping  to  bring  creditors  to  their  own  terms.  Where 
solemn  instruments  are  dispensed  with,  and  the  ownership  of 
property  as  between  husband  and  wife  is  a  mere  matter  of 
circumstantial  evidence,  such  transfers  are  easily  effected,  and 
the  capital  of  one  may  furnish  credit  for  the  other.  Let  us 
not  forget  that  the  maniage  relation  is  a  close  one,  and  in 
pecuniary  matters  places  two  persons  before  the  world  some- 
what in  the  light  of  partners.  Under  the  common  law  no 
serious  difficulty  could  arise.  The  community  system  recog- 
nizes the  qiKMi  partnership  liability  distinctly.  And  under 
the  civil  law,  which  our  statutes  profess  to  follow,  while 
husband  and  wife  could  contract  with  each  other  for  a  valu- 
able consideration,  and  could  buy  and  borrow,  sell  and  lend, 
between  themselves,  they  were  absolutely  prohibited  from 
making  mutual  gifts  without  consideration;  and  so  strict  was 
the  law  in  this  respect  that  all  persons  to  whose  power  they 
were  subject  came  within  the  terms  of  the  prohibition ;  nor 
did  it  matter  that  the  gifts  were  made  through  the  interven- 
tion of  third  persons.  As  it  was  said,  such  gifts  only  should 
be  sustained  between  husband  and  wife  as  ^'  did  not 
make  the  donor  poorer  and  the  donee  richer."  ^  A  *  strict  *  21 
system  of  registry,  appUed  to  the  wifels  separate  prop- 
erty, might  check  the  frauds  now  justly  complained  of  under 
our  present  statutes. 

Of  the  remaining  topics  to  be  discussed  in  the  present  trea- 
tise, little  need  be  said  by  way  of  general  preface.  These 
have  felt  the  softening  influences  of  modem  civilization.  The 
common-law  doctrine  of  parent  and  child  finds  its  most  im- 
portant modifications  in  the  gradual  admission  of  the  mother 
to  something  like  an  equal  share  of  parental  authority;  in  the 

1  1  Surge  Col.  &  For.  Laws,  274.  Gifts  catisa  mortis  stood  upon  a  different 
footing.    And  see  Paschal's  Texas  Code,  "  Marital  Righto." 
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growth  of  popular  systems  of  education  for  the  young ;  in 
the  enlarged  opportunities  of  earning  a  livelihood  afforded  to 
the  children  of  idle  and  dissolute  parents  ;  and  in  the  less- 
ened misfortunes  of  bastard  offspring.  Guardian  and  ward, 
a  relation  of  little  importance  up  to  Blackstone*s  day,  has 
rapidly  developed  since  into  a  permanent  and  well-regulated 
system  under  the  supervision  of  the  chancery  courts,  and  in 
this  country  of  the  tribunals  also  with  probate  jurisdiction ; 
and  much  of  the  old  learning  on  this  branch  of  the  law  has 
become  rubbish  for  the  antiquary.  The  law  of  infancy 
remains  comparatively  unchanged.  Of  master  and  servant, 
we  have  spoken. 

We  are  now  to  investigate  in  detail  the  law  of  these  several 
topics.  But  first  the  reader  is  reminded  that  the  office  of  the 
text- writer  is  to  inform  rather  than  invent ;  to  be  accurate 
rather  than  original ;  to  chronicle  the  decisions  of  others,  not 
his  own  desires ;  to  illumine  paths  already  trodden ;  to  criti- 
cise, if  need  be,  yet  always  fairly  and  in  furtherance  of  the 
ends  of  justice ;  to  analyze,  classify,  and  arrange ;  from  a 
mass  of  discordant  material  to  extract  all  that  is  useful,  sep- 
arating the  good  from  the  bad,  rejecting  whatever  is  obsolete, 
searching  at  all  times  for  guiding  principles  ;  and,  in  fine,  to 
emblazon  that  long  list  of  judicial  precedents  through  which 
our  Anglo-Saxon  freedom"  broadens  slowly  down." 
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CHAPTER   I. 

MARRIAGE. 

The  word  "  marriage  "  signifies,  in  the  first  instance,  that  act 
by  which  a  man  and  woman  unite  for  life,  with  the  intent  to 
discharge  towards  society  and  one  another  those  duties  which 
result  from  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife.  The  act  of 
union  having  been  once  accomplished,  the- word  comes  after- 
wards to  denote  the  relation  itself. 

It  is  frequently  said  in  the  courts  of  this  country  that  mar- 
riage is  nothing  more  than  a  civil  contract.  That  it  is  a  con- 
tract is  doubtless  true,  to  a  certain  extent,  since  the  law 
always  presumes  two  parties  of  competent  understanding  who 
enter  into  a  mutual  agreement,  which  becomes  executed,  as 
it  were,  by  the  act  of  maniage.  But  this  agreement  differs 
essentially  from  all  others.  This  contract  of  the  parties  is 
simply  to  enter  into  a  certain  status  or  relation.  The  rights 
and  obligations  of  that  status  are  fixed  by  society,  in  accord- 
ance with  principles  of  natural  law,  and  are  beyond  and  above 
the  parties  themselves.  They  may  make  settlements  and 
regulate  the  property  rights  of  each  other ;  but  they  cannot 
modify  the  terms  upon  which  they  are  to  live  together,  nor 
superadd  to  the  relation  a  single  condition.  Being  once 
bound  they  are  bound  for  ever.  IVfutual  consent,  as  in  all 
contracts,  brings  them  together ;  but  mutual  consent  cannot 
part  them.  Death  alone  dissolves  the  tie,  —  unless  the 
legislature,  in  the  exercise  of  a  rightful  authority,  inter- 
poses *  by  general  or  special  ordinance  to  pronounce  a  *  23 
solemn  divorce ;  and  this  it  should  do  only  when  the 
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grossly  immoral  conduct  of  one  contracting  party  brings 
unmerited  shame  upon  the  other,  disgraces  an  innocent  off- 
spring, and  inflicts  a  wound  upon  the  community.  So  in 
other  respects  the  law  of  marriage  differs  from  that  of  ordinary 
contracts.  For  as  concerns  the  parties  themselves,  mental 
capacity  is  not  the  only  test  of  fitness,  but  physical  capacity 
likewise ;  a  new  element  for  consideration  no  less  important 
than  the  other.  Again  the  encumbrance  of  an  existing  union 
operates  here  as  a  special  disqualification.  Blood  relationship 
is  another.  So  too  an  infant's  capacity  is  treated  on  peculiar 
principles,  as  far  as  the  marriage  contract  is  concerned,  for  he 
can  marry  young  and  be  bound  by  his  marriage.  Interna- 
tional law  relaxes  its  usual  requirements  in  favor  of  marriage. 
And  finally  the  formal  celebration  now  prevalent,  both  in 
England  and  America,  is  something  peculiar  to  the  marriage 
contract ;  and  in  its  performance  we  see  but  the  faintest 
analogy  to  the  execution  and  delivery  of  a  sealed  instrument. 
We  are  then  to  consider  marriage,  not  as  a  contract  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term ;  but  as  a  contract  sui  ffeneriSy 
if  indeed  it  be  a  contract  at  all ;  as  an  agreement  to  enter  into 
a  solemn  relation  which  imposes  its  own  terms.  On  the  one 
hand  discarding  the  unwarranted  dogmas  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  by  which  marriage  is  elevated  to  the  character  of  a 
sacrament,  on  the  other  we  repudiate  that  dry  definition  with 
which  the  law-giver  or  jurist  sometimes  seek  to  impose  upon 
the  natural  instincts  of  mankind.  We  adopt  such  views  as 
the  distinguished  Lord  Robertson  held.^  And  Judge  Story 
observes  of  marriage :  "  It  appears  to  me  something  more  than 
a  mere  contract.  It  is  rather  to  be  deemed  an  institution  of 
society,  founded  upon  the  consent  and  contract  of  the  parties ; 
and  in  this  view  it  has  some  peculiarities  in  its  nature,  char- 
acter, operation,  and  extent  of  obligation,  different  fi'om 

*  24    what  belongs  to  *  ordinary  contracts."  ^      So  Fraser, 

while  defining  marriage  as  a  contract,  adds  in  forcible 
language  :  "  Unlike  other  contracts,  it  is  one  instituted  by 
God  himself,  and  has  its  foundation  in  the  law  of  nature.  It 
is  the  parent,  not  the  child,  of  civil  society."  *    And  we  may 

1  Duntze  v.  Leyett,  Ferg.  68,  886,  897;  8  Eng.  Ec.  860,  495,  502. 
s  Story  Confl.  Laws,  §  108  n.  >  1  Fras.  Dom.  Rel.  87. 
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add  that  a  recent  American  text-writer,  of  high  repute,  not 
only  pronounces  for  this  doctrine,  after  a  careful  examination 
of  all  the  authorities,  but  ascribes  the  chief  embarrassment  of 
American  tribunals  in  questions  arising  under  the  conflict  of 
marriage  and  divorce  laws,  to  the  custom  of  applying  the 
rules  of  ordinary  contracts  to  the  marriage  relation.^ 

A  distinction  is  made  at  law  between  void  and  voidable 
marriages.  This  distinction,  which  appears  to  have  originated 
in  a  conflict  between  the  English  ecclesiastical  and  common- 
law  courts,  is  first  announced  in  a  statute  passed  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and  it  is  also  to  be  found  in  succeeding 
marriage  and  divorce  acts  down  to  the  present  day.  The 
distinction  of  void  and  voidable  applies  not  to  the  legal  con- 
sequences of  an  imperfect  marriage,  once  formally  dissolved, 
but  to  the  status  of  the  parties  and  their  ofi^spring  before  such 
dissolution.  A  void  marriage  is  a  mere  nullity,  and  its  valid- 
ity may  be  impeached  in  any  court,  whether  the  question 
arise  directly  or  collaterally,  and  whether  the  parties  be  living 
or  dead.  But  a  voidable  marriage  is  valid  for  all  civil  pur- 
poses until  a  competent  tribunal  has  pronounced  the  sentence 
of  nullity,  upon  direct  proceedings  instituted  for  the  purpose 
of  setting  the  marriage  aside.  When  once  set  aside,  the 
marriage  is  treated  as  void  ab  initio  ;  but  unless  the  suit  for 
nullity  reaches  its  conclusion  during  the  lifetime  of  both 
parties,  all  proceedings  fall  to  the  ground,  and  both  survivor 
and  ofTspring  stand  as  well  as  though  the  union  had  been 
lawful  from  its  inception.*  Hence  we  see  that  while  a 
void  marriage  makes  cohabitation  at  all  times  *  unlaw-  *  25 
ful,  and  bastardizes  the  issue,  a  voidable  marriage  pro- 
tects intercourse  between  the  parties  for  the  time  being,  fur- 
nishes the  usual  incidents  of  survivorship,  such  as  curtesy  and 
dower,  and  encourages  the  propagation  of  children.  But  the 
moment  the  sentence  of  nullity  is  pronounced  the  shield  of 
the  law  falls,  the  incidents  vanish,  and  innocent  offspring  are 
exposed  to  the  world  as  bastards  ;  and  herein  is  the  greatest 
hardship  of  a  voidable  marriage. 

1  1  Bish.  Mar.  &  Div.  6th  ed.  §  18.    And  see  Adamt  v.  Palmer,  51  Me.  480. 
s  Stat.  82  Hen.  8,  c.  88.    See  1  Bish.  Mar.  &  Viv.  6th  ed.  $  108  e<  ieq. 
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The  old  rule  is  that  civil  disabilities,  such  as  idiocy  and 
fraud,  render  a  marriage  void;  while  the  canonical  impedi- 
ments, such  as  consanguinity  and  impotence,  make  it  voidable 
only.  This  test  was  never  a  clear  one,  and  it  has  become  of 
little  practical  consequence  at  the  present  day.  Statutes  both 
in  England  and  America  have  greatly  modified  the  ancient 
law  of  valid  marriages,  and  it  can  only  be  affirmed  in  general 
terms  that  the  legislative  tendency  is  to  make  marriages  void- 
able rather  than  void,  wherever  the  impediment  is  such  as 
might  not  have  been  readily  known  to  both  parties  before 
marriage ;  and  where  public  policy  does  not  rise  superior  to 
all  considerations  of  private  utility.  Modem  civilization 
strongly  condemns  the  harsh  doctrine  of  ab  initio  sentences  of 
nullity ;  and  such  sentences  have  now  in  general  a  prospec- 
tive force  only,  in  order  that  rights  already  vested  may  remain 
unimpaired,  and,  stiU  more,  that  children  may  not  suffer  for 
the  follies  of  their  parents.^ 

^:i^'  nd  (cC<i  ^ I    We  shall  briefly  consider  in  this  chapter  that  act  by  which 
/f     '        ^  (^/^- parties  unite  in  matrimony,  —  for  to  this  the  term  "  marriage  " 
(     /    is  most  frequently  applied.  Mt  may  be  stated  generally  that,  in 
x/i-Y  J      order  to  constitute  a  perfect  union,  the  contracting  parties 
^  should  be  two  persons  of  the  opposite  sexes,  without  disquali- 

fication of  blood  or  condition,  both  mentally  competent  and 
physically  fit  to  discharge  the  diities  of  the  relation, 
*  26  neither  of  *  them  being  bound  by  a  previous  nuptial 
tie,  neither  of  them  withholding  a  free  assent ;  and  the 
expression  of  their  mutual  assent  should  be  substantially  in 
accordance  with  the  prescribed  forms  of  law]  These  are  the 
essentials  of  marriage.  Hence  we  are  to  treat  of  the  follow- 
ing topics  in  connection  with  the  essentials  of  a  valid  marriage : 
fir%ty  the  disqualification  of  blood  ;  second^  the  disqualification 
of  social  condition ;  thirds  mental  capacity ;  fourth^  physical 
capacity ;  fifths  the  disqualification  of  infancy,  which  in  reality 
is  based  upon  united  considerations  of  mental  and  physical 
unfitness;  sixth,  prior  marriage  undissolved;  seventh,  freMdy 

i  Shelf.  Mar.  &  DiT.  164 ;  ib.  479-484 ;  1  Bl.  Com.  484 ;  1  Bish.  Mar.  &  DIt. 
5th  ed.  §§  105-120.  See  Stat.  5  &  6  WUl.  4,  c.  54 ;  2  N.  Y.  Rev.  Sts.  139,  $  6 ; 
Mast.  Gen.  SU.  c.  106,  §  4;  Fingree  v.  Qoodrich,  41  Vt.  47. 
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force,  and  error ;  eighth^  the  formal  celebration  of  a  marriage, 
under  which  last  head  may  be  also  included  the  consent  of 
parents  or  guardians,  not  to  be  deemed  an  essential,  except  in 
conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  marriage  celebration 
acts.  These  essentials  all  have  reference  solely  to  the  time, 
place,  and  circumstances  of  entering  into  the  marriage  rela- 
tion, and  not  to  any  subsequent  incapacity  of  either  party. 

And,  firsts  as  to  the  disqualification  of  blood.  On  no  point 
have  writers  of  all  ages  and  countries  been  more  united  than 
in  the  conviction  that  nature  abhors,  as  vile  and  unclean,  aU 
sexual  intercourse  between  persons  of  near  relationship.  But 
on  few  subjects  have  they  differed  so  widely  as  in  the  appU- 
cation  of  this  conviction.  Among  Eastern  nations,  since  the 
days  of  the  patriarchs,  practices  have  prevailed  which  to 
Christian  nations  and  in  days  of  civilized  refinement,  seem 
shocking  and  strange.  The  difficulty  then  is,  not  in  discover- 
ing that  there  is  some  prohibition  by  God's  law,  but  in  ascer- 
taining how  far  that  prohibition  extends.  This  difficulty 
is  manifested  in  our  language  by  the  use  of  two  terms: 
consanguinity  and  affinity ;  one  of  which  covers  the  terra 
firma  of  incestuous  marriages,  the  other  offers  debatable 
ground.  The  disqualification  of  consanguinity  applies  to 
marriages  between  blood  relations  in  the  lineal  or  ascending 
and  descending  lines.  There  can  be  but  one  opinion 
concerning  the  union  of  relations  *  as  near  as  brother  *  27 
and  sister.  The  limit  of  prohibition  among  remote  col- 
lateral kindred  has,  however,  been  differently  assigned  in 
different  countries.  The  English  canonical  rule  is  that  of  the 
Jewish  law.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  recognized  like  prin- 
ciples, though  with  various  modifications  and  alterations  of 
opinion.  But  the  church  of  the  Middle  Ages  found  in  the. 
institution  of  marriage,  once  placed  among  the  sacraments,  a 
most  powerful  lever  of  social  influence.  The  English  ecclesi- 
astical courts  made  use  of  this  disqualification,  extending  it 
to  the  seventh  degree  of  canonical  reckoning  in  some  cases, 
and  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds.  So  intolerable  became 
this  oppression,  that  statutes  passed  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
forbade  these  courts  thenceforth  to  draw  in  question  mar- 
riages without  the  Levitical  degree,  "  not  prohibited  by  God's 
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law."^  Under  these  statutes,  which  are  still  essentially  in 
force  in  England,  the  impediment  has  been  treated  as  extend- 
ing to  the  third  degree  of  the  civil  reckoning  inclusive ;  or 
in  other  words,  so  as  to  prohibit  all  marriages  nearer  than 
first  cousins.  Archbishop  Parker's  table  of  degrees,  which 
recognizes  this  limit,  has  been,  since  1563,  the  standard 
adopted  in  the  English  ecclesiastical  courts.^  The  statute 
prohibition  includes  legitimate  as  well  as  illegitimate  children, 
and  half-blood  kindred  equally  with  those  of  the  whole  blood. 
But  the  English  law  goes  even  further,  and  places  a£Sn- 
ity  on  the  same  footing  as  consanguinity  as  an  impediment. 
A£Snity  is  the  relationship  which  arises  from  marriage  between 
a  husband  and  his  wife's  kindred,  and  vice  versa.  It  is  shown 
that  while  the  marriage  of  persons  allied  by  blood  produces 
offspring  feeble  in  body  and  tending  to  insanity,  that  of 
persons  connected  by  affinity  leads  to  no  such  result ;  and 
further,  that  consanguinity  has  been  everywhere  recognized 
as  an  impediment,  but  not  affinity.    The  worst  that  can 

*  28    probably  be  said  of  the  latter  *  is,  that  it  leads  to  con- 

fusion of  domestic  rights  and  duties.  No  question  has 
been  discussed  with  more  earnestness  in  both  England  and 
America,  with  less  positive  result,  than  one  which  turns 
upon  this  very  distinction;  namely,  whether  a  man  may 
marry  his  deceased  wife's  sister.  This  question  has  received 
a  favorable  response  in  Vermont.^  But  in  England  such 
marriages  are  still  deemed  incestuous,  and  within  the  pro- 
hibition of  God's  law.* 

Marriages  within  the  forbidden  degrees  of  consanguinity 
were  formerly  voidable  only  in  English  law  ;  but  by  modem 
statutes  they  have  been  made  null  and  void.  In  this  country 
they  are  generally  pronounced  void  by  statute,  and  the  oflfend- 

1  Stat.  82  Hen.  8,  c.  88 ;  see  Bish.  Mar.  &  Dir.  6th  ed.  §§  106, 107;  2  Kent 
Com.  82,  88 ;  Shelf.  Mar.  &  Dir.  168  et  seq, ;  Wing  v.  Tajlor,  2  Swab.  &  T.  278, 
295. 

3  1  Bish.  Mar.  &  Div.  6th  ed.  §  818;  Butler  v.  GaBtrill,  Gilb.  Ch.  156. 

s  Blodget  V.  Brinsmaid,  9  Vt.  27 ;  and  see  1  Biah.  Mar.  &  Div.  6th  ed.  §  814  ; 
Paddock  v.  Wells,  2  Barb.  Ch.  881. 

«  HiU  V.  Good,  Yaugh.  802 ;  Harris  v.  Hicks,  2  Salk.  548 ;  Shelf.  Mar.  &  Dir. 
pp.  172, 178;  2  Kent  Com.  84,  note,  and  authorities  cited;  Reg.  v.  Chad  wick,  12 
Jur.  174;  11  Q.  B.  178. 
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ing  parties  are  liable  to  imprisonment.  But  with  regard  to  mar- 
riages among  relatives  by  affinity,  the  rule  is  not  so  stringent 
as  in  England.^ 

Second^  as  to  the  disqualification  of  social  condition.  Race, 
color,  and  social  rank  do  not  appear  to  constitute  an  impedi- 
ment to  marriage  at  the  common  law,  nor  is  any  such  im- 
pediment now  recognized  in  England.'  But  by  local  statutes 
in  some  of  the  United  States,  intermarriage  has  been  dis- 
couraged between  persons  of  the  negro,  Indian,  and  white 
races.^  With  the  recent  extinction  of  slavery,  many  of  these 
laws  have  passed  into  oblivion,  together  with  such  as  refused 
to  allow  to  persons  held  in  bondage  the  rights  of  husband 
and  wife.*  The  thirteenth  *  article  of  amendment  to  *  29 
the  constitution  gives  Congress  power  to  enforce  the 
abolition  of  slavery  "  by  appropriate  legislation."  As  to  per- 
sons formerly  slaves,  there  are  now  acts  of  Congress  which 
legitimate  their  past  cohabitation,  and  enable  them  to  drop 
the  fetters  of  concubinage.  And  the  manifest  tendency  of 
the  day  is  towards  removing  all  legal  impediments  of  rank 
and  condition,  leaving  individual  tastes  and  social  manners  to 
impose  the  only  restrictions  of  this  nature.^ 

Thirds  as  to  mental  capacity.  No  one  can  contract  a  valid 
marriage  unless  capable  at  the  time  of  giving  an  intelligent 
consent.  Hence  the  marriages  of  idiots,  lunatics,  and  all 
others  who  have  not  the  use  of  their  understanding,  are  now 
treated  as  null;  thoi^h  the  rule  was  formerly  otherwise. 
What  degree  of  insanity  will  amount  to  disqualification  is  not 

.  i  2  Kent  Com.  S8,  84,  and  notes  ;  1  Bish.  Mar.  &  Diy.  5th  ed.  §§  812-^20; 
Begina  v.  Chadwick,  12  Jar.  174 ;  Sutton  v.  Warren,  10  Met.  461 ;  Bonbam  v, 
Badgley,  2  Gilm.  622;  Wightman  o.  Wightman,  4  Johns.  Ch.  848 ;  Bntler  v.  Gaa- 
trill,  Gilb.  Ch.  156 ;  Bnrgess  v.  Bnrgess,  1  Hag.  Con.  884 ;  Blackmore  v.  Brider, 
2  FhiUim.  859.    See  Harrison  v.  State,  22  Md.  468. 

X  1  Biflh.  Mar.  &  Diy.  5th  ed.  §§  808-811 ;  1  Burge  Col.  &  For.  Laws,  188 

>  See  Bailey  o.  Fiske,  84  Me.  77;  State  v.  Hooper,  5  Ire.  201;  State  v. 
Brady,  9  Humph.  74 ;  Barkshire  v.  State,  7  Ind.  889 ;  1  Bish.  Mar.  &  DIt. 
5th  ed.  §§  154-168. 

*  But  marriage  between  whites  and  negroes  is  still  prohibited,  and  even  made 
a  crime  in  certain  States.  See  State  v.  Gibson,  86  Ind.  889 ;  State  v.  Hairston, 
63  N.  C.  451 ;  Scott  v.  State,  89  Geo.  821. 

»  Act  July  25,  1866,  c.  240;  Act  June  6, 1866,  c.  106,  §  14.  And  see  15th 
Amendment  U.  S.  Const.;  Stewart  v.  Munchandler,  2  Bush  (Ky.),  278;  SUte 
V.  Harris,  68  N.  C.  1. 
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easily  determined ;  so  varied  are  the  manifestations  of  mental 
disorder  at  the  present  day,  and  so  gradually  does  mere  feeble- 
ness of  intellect  shade  off  into  hopeless  idiocy.  Certain  it  is 
that  a  person  may  enter  into  a  valid  marriage,  notwithstand- 
ing he  has  a  mental  delusion  on  certain  subjects,  is  eccentric 
in  his  habits,  or  is  possessed  of  a  morbid  temperament,  pro- 
vided he  displays  soundness  in  other  respects,  and  can  manage 
his  own  affairs  with  ordinary  prudence  and  skill.^  Every  case 
stands  on  its  own  merits ;  but  the  usual  test  applied  in  the 
courts  is  that  of  fitness  for  the  general  transactions  of  life  ; 
for,  it  is  argued,  if  a  man  is  incapable  of  entering  into  other 
contracts,  neither  can  he  contract  marriage.^  This  t«st  is 
sufficiently  precise  for  most  purposes.  Yet  we  apprehend  the 
real  issue  is  whether  the  man  is  capable  of  entering 

*  80    understandingly  into  *  the  relation  of  marriage  ;  for  nat- 

ural impulses  are  so  strong  that  a  man  may  know  well 
the  contract  he  assumes  by  the  act  of  marriage,  while  he  is 
not  equally  fit  to  enter  into  other  engagements.  There  are 
two  questions,  however :  first,  whether  the  party  understands 
the  marriage  contract ;  second,  whether  he  is  fit  to  perform 
understandingly  the  obligations  which  that  contract  imposes ; 
and  both  elements  might  well  enter  into  the  consideration  of 
each  case. 

Marriage  contracted  during  a  lucid  interval  is  at  law  deemed 
valid ;'  but  the  English  statute  provides  that  such  marriages 
are  void  when  a  commission  of  lunacy  has  once  been  taken 
out  and  remains  unrevoked.*  Similar  provisions  are  to  be 
found  in  some  of  our  States.  On  the  other  hand,  marriage 
contracted  by  a  person  habitually  sane,  during  temporary  in- 
sanity, is  unquestionably  void.^    And  upon  the  principle  of 

1  2  Kent  Com.  76;  Browning  v.  Reane,  2  Phillim.  69;  1  Bish.  Mar.  &  Dir. 
6th  ed.  §§  121-142;  Turner  v,  Mejeis,  1  Hag.  Con.  414 ;  4  £ng.  £c.  440;  1  Bl. 
Com.  488,  489. 

>  Mudwajr  V.  Croft,  8  Curt  Ec.  671 ;  Anon.,  4  Pick.  82 ;  Cole  v.  Cole,  5  Sneed, 
67;  Atkinson  v.  Medford,  46  Maine,  510;  Ward  o.  Dulaney,  23  Miss.  410; 
HcElrojr's  Case,  6  W.  &  S.  451.  See  1  Bish.  Mar.  &  Diy.  §  128 ;  Ex  parU  Glen, 
4  Des.  646;  Hancock  r.  Peaty,  L.  R.  1  P.  &  D.  885. 

*  Shelf.  Mar.  &  Dir.  107  ;  1  Bish.  Mar.  &  Dit.  §  180. 

*  SUt.  15  Geo.  X  c.  80.  1742. 

S  Legoyt  r.  O'Brien,  Milward,  8 Jo;  Parker  v. Parker,  2  Lee,  882;  6  £ng.  Ec 
166. 
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temporary  insanity,  drunkenness  incapacitates,  if  carried  to 
the  excess  of  delirium  tremens ;  though  not,  it  would  appear, 
if  the  party  intoxicated  retains  sufficient  reason  to  know  what 
he  is  doing.^  Drunkenness  was  formerly  held  a  bad  plea ;  for 
the  common  law  permitted  no  one  to  stultify  himself ;  but 
the  modern  rule  is  more  reasonable.  Some  cases  require  that 
fraud  or  unfair  advantage  should  be  shown ;  yet  the  better 
opinion  is  that  even  this  is  unnecessary.^  Deaf  and  dumb 
persons  were  formerly  classed  as  idiots  ;  this  notion,  however, 
is  exploded.  They  may  now  contract  marriage  by  signs.*  Total 
blindness,  or  mere  deafness,  of  course  constitutes  no  incapacity. 
Suits  of  nullity,  brought  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  insanity,  are 
favored  by  law  both  in  England  and  America ;  and  modern 
legislation  discotintenances  all  collateral  disputes  in- 
volving questions  so  painful  *  and  perplexing.  "  Though  *  31 
marriage  with  an  idiot  or  lunatic  be  absolutely  void, 
and  no  sentence  of  avoidance  be  absolutely  necessary,"  says 
Chancellor  Kent,  "  yet,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  the  good  order 
of  society,  as  for  the  peace  of  mind  of  all  persons  concerned, 
it  is  expedient  that  the  nullity  of  the  marriage  should  be 
ascertained  and  declared  by  the  decree  of  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction."*  In  many  States  this  is  now  the  only 
course  to  be  pursued,  such  marriages  being  treated  as  void- 
able and  not  void. 

Fourth,  The  question  of  physical  capacity  involves  an  in- 
vestigation of  facts  even  more  painful  and  humiliating  than 
that  of  mental  capacity.  Yet  as  marriage  is  instituted,  in  part 
at  least,  for  the  indulgence  of  natural  cravings  and  with  a 
view  to  propagate  the  human  family,  sound  morality  demands 
that  the  proper  means  shall  not  be  wanting.     Where  impo- 

1  Clement  v.  Mattison,  8  Rich.  98;  1  Bish.  Mar.  &  Diy.  6th  ed.  §  131;  Gore 
V.  Gibson,  18  M.  &  W.  628 ;  2  Kent  Com.  451»  and  authorities  cited ;  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  in  Pitt  V,  Smith,  8  Camp.  88.    See  Scott  v.  Paquet,  L.  R.  1  P.  C.  652. 

<  See  1  Bish.  Mar.  &  Div.  5th  ed.  §§  181,  182,  and  conflicting  cases  cited. 
And  see  recent  Delaware  case  of  Elzey  v.  Elzey,  1  Houston,  808. 

*  1  Bish.  Mar.  &  Div.  5th  ed.  §  188,  and  cases  cited ;  1  Eras.  Dom.  Rel.  48 ; 
Dickenson  v.  Blisset,  1  Dickens,  268 ;  Harrod  v.  Harrod,  1  Kay  &  Johns.  4. 

«  2  Kent  Com.  76.  See  1  Bish.  Mar.  &  DIt.  5th  ed.  §§  186-142;  Crump  v. 
Morgan,  8  Ire.  Eq.  91 ;  Goshen  v.  Richmond,  4  Allen,  458 ;  Hamaker  v.  Hamaker, 
18  111.  137;  Williamson  v,  Williams,  8  Jones  Eq.  446;  Wiser  v.  Lockwood,  42 
Vt  720. 
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tence  exists,  there  can  be  no  valid  marriage.  By  this  is  meant 
simply  that  the  sexual  organization  of  both  parties  shall  be 
complete.  But  mere  barrenness  constitutes  no  legal  inca- 
pacity, nor  can  a  physical  defect  which  does  not  interfere  with 
copulation ;  nor  indeed  any  disability  which  is  curable,  even 
though  not  actually  cured,  unless  the  party  disabled  unreason- 
ably refuses  to  submit  to  the  proper  remedies.^  The  necessity 
of  judicial  sentence,  before  such  marriage  can  be  considered 
null,  is  too  obvious  for  argument.^  The  reader  will  find  Dr. 
Lushin^ton's  opinion,  in  the  leading  case  of  Deane  v.  Avelingf 
sufficiently  suggestive  as  to  the  extent  of  malformation  which 
invalidates  a  marriage  on  the  groimd  of  physical  incapacity* 
We  shall  only  add,  that  with  the  rapid  progress  of  med- 

*  82    ical  science  during  the  present  century,  cases  *  of  abso- 

lute and  incurable  impotence  are  happily  diminishing  in 
number.* 

Fifth.  Infancy  may  be  an  impediment  to  marriage ;  but 
only  so  far,  on  principle,  as  the  marrying  party,  by  reason  of 
imperfect  mental  and  physical  development,  may  be  brought 
within  the  reason  of  the  last  two  rules.  Hence  we  find  that 
infancy  is  not  a  bar  to  marriage  to  the  same  extent  as  in 
ordinary  contracts ;  since  minors  cannot  repudiate  their  choice 
on  reaching  majority.  Not  that  marriage  calls  for  less  dis- 
crimination; for  it  carries  with  it  consequences  far  beyond 
all  other  contracts,  involving  property  rights  of  the  gravest 
import ;  but  because  public  policy  must  protect  the  marriage 
institution  against  reckless  imprudence.  A  certain  period  is 
established  called  the  age  of  consent,  which  in  England  is 
fixed  at  fourteen  for  males  and  twelve  for  females,  a  rule 

1  1  Bish.  Mar.  &  Diy.  §§  821-840,  and  cases  cited;  1  Fras.  Dom.  Bel.  58;  B. 
v.  B.,  28  £.  L.  &  £q.  95 ;  1  BI.  Com.  440,  n.  by  Chittj  and  others ;  Ajl.  Parer. 
227 ;  Devanbagh  u.  Devanbagh,  5  Paige,  554 ;  Essex  v.  Essex,  2  Howell  St.  Tr. 
786 ;  Briggs  v,  Morgan,  8  Phillim.  825.  For  a  case  where  the  disability  was 
poesiblj  curable,  see  6.  v,  Q.,  L.  R.  2  P.  &  D.  287. 

2  See  A.  V.  B.,  L.  R.  1  P.  &  D.  559. 

*  1  Robertson,  279.    And  see  recent  case  of  U.  v,  J.,  L.  R.  1  P.  &  D.  460. 

•  See  recent  cases ;  W.  v,  H.,  2  Swab.  &  T.  240;  T.  w.  M.,  L.  R.  1  P.  &  D. 
81 ;  T.  w.  D.,  L.  R.  1  P.  &  D.  127 ;  Carll  r.  Prince,  L.  R.  1  Ex.  246.  The  statute 
remedy  in  many  States  for  cases  of  this  sort  is  by  divorce  proceedmgs.  See  6. 
v.  G.,  88  Md.  401.  And  in  other  instances,  where  decrees  of  nullity  would  ap- 
pear suitable,  our  statutes  permit  of  the  sentence  of  dirorce. 
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adopted  from  the  Roman  law,  but  which,  in  this  country, 
varies  all  the  way  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  for  males,  and 
twelve  to  sixteen  for  females,  according  to  local  statutes ; 
di£Ferenees  of  climate  and  physical  temperament  contributing 
doubtless  to  make  the  rule  of  nature  in  this  respect  a  fluctuat- 
ing one.^  Marriages  without  the  age  of  consent  are  as  bind- 
ing as  those  of  adults;  marriages  within  such  age  may  be 
avoided  by  either  party  on  reaching  the  period  fixed  by  law. 
And  even  though  one  of  the  parties  was  of  suitable  age  and 
the  other  too  young,  at  the  time  of  marriage,  yet  the  fohner, 
it  appears,  may  disafiSrm  as  well  as  the  latter.^  Herein  is 
observed  a  departure  from  that  principle  of  law,  that  an 
infant  *  may  avoid  his  contract  while  the  adult  remains  *  33 
boimd :  it  is  a  concession  which  the  law  makes  in  favor 
of  mutuality  in  the  marriage  compacts.  Marriages  celebrated 
before  both  parties  have  reached  the  age  of  consent  may  be 
disaffirmed  in  season,  either  with  or  without  a  judicial  sen- 
tence. When  the  age  of  consent  is  reached,  no  new  ceremony 
is  requisite  to  complete  the  marriage  at  the  common  law ;  but 
election  to  affirm  will  then  be  inferred  from  circumstances, 
such  as  continued  intercourse,  and  even  slight  acts  may  suffice 
to  show  the  intention  of  the  parties.  If  they  then  choose  to 
remain  husband  and  wife  they  are  bound  for  ever.  Marriage 
within  the  age  of  consent  seems  therefore  to  be  neither 
strictly  void  nor  strictly  voidable,  but  rather  inchoate  and 
imperfect.^ 

Sixths  as  to  the  impediment  of  prior  marriage  undissolved. 

^  See  2  Kent  Com.  79,  notes,  showing  the  periods  fixed  in  different  States 
as  the  age  of  consent.  In  the  old  States  the  common-law  rule  generally  pre- 
Tails.  In  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  other  Western  States,  the  age  of  consent  is  raised 
to  eighteen  for  males,  and  fourteen  for  females.  See  also  Bennett  v.  Smith,  21 
Barb.  439,  as  to  the  power  of  the  New  York  courts  to  annul  marriages  with  per- 
sons under  age. 

2  Co.  Litt.  79,  and  Harg.  n.  46;  1  East  P.  C.  468;  1  Bish.  Mar.  &  Dir.  6th  ed. 
§  149.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  a  party  of  competent  age  may  disaflSrm  equally 
with  the  party  incompetent.    People  v.  Slack,  15  Mich.  198. 

>  Co.  Litt.  83  a ;  2  Kent  Com.  78,  79;  1  Bish.  Mar.  &  Diy.  6th  ed.  §§  148-168, 
and  cases  cited ;  1  Bl.  Com.  486 ;  1  Fras.  Dom.  Bel.  42 ;  Parton  v,  Hervey,  1 
Gray,  119 ;  Fitzpatrick  u.  Fitzpatrick,  6  Not.  68.  See  Shaf her  v,  Sute,  20 
Ohio,  1 ;  contra,  Goodwin  o.  Thompson,  2  Iowa,  829,  as  to  tlie  inralidity  of  such 
marriages,  aniess  confirmed  by  cohabitation  after  reaching  the  statutory  age. 
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It  is  a  well  established  rule  in  civilized  countries  that  mar- 
riage between  parties,  one  of  whom  is  bound  by  an  existing 
marriage  tie,  is  not  only  void,  but  subjects  the  oflFenders  to 
criminal  prosecution.^  Polygamy,  or  bigamy  as  it  is  often 
tei-med,  —  since  the  common  law  of  England  could  scarcely 
conceive  of  such  conjunctions  carried  beyond  a  double  mar- 
riage,—  is  discarded  by  all  Christian  communities.  It  is 
tolerated,  though  not  sanctioned,  in  certain  territory  of  the 
United  States.  The  fundamental  doctrine  of  Christian  mar- 
riage is  that  no  length  of  separation  can  dissolve  the  union, 
80  long  as  both  parties  are  actually  living,  even  though  lapse 
of  time  should  raise  a  reasonable  supposition  of  death.  But 
to  render  the  second  marriage  void  at  law,  the  first  should 
have  been  valid  in  all  respects.^    Some  of  the  harsher 

*  34   features  of  the  old  law  have  been  *  softened  in  our 

own  legislation ;  and  statutes  are  not  uncommon  which 
extend  facilities  for  divorce,  and  in  any  event  protect  the 
offspring  of  a  new  marriage  contracted  erroneously  but  in 
good  faith  by  parties  who  had  reason  to  believe  a  former 
spouse  dead.'  So,  too,  polygamy  in  fact  is  relieved  of  its 
penal  consequences  as  concerns  parties  not  guilty  of  polygamy 
in  intention ;  but  a  certain  period  must  elapse  —  usually 
seven  years  —  before  death  can  be  presumed  from  continuous 
absence  alone.  Such  was  one  of  the  provisions  in  the  Eng- 
lish statute  passed  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,^  which  also 
exempted  from  punishment  for  bigamy  persons  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  former  spouse  re-married  after  a  divorce,  sen- 
tence of  nullity,  or  disaffirmance  on  reaching  age  of  consent. 
Similar  statutes  are   enacted  in  this  country.^    Polygamy, 

1  Cro.  Eliz.  868;  1  Salk.  121 ;  2  Kent  Com.  79,  and  notes;  1  Biah.  Mar.  & 
Div.  §§  296-808,  and  authorities  cited  ;  Shelf.  Mar.  &  Diy.  1^4. 

^  Bruce  v,  Burke,  2  Add.  £c.  471  ;  2  Eng.  £c.  881 ;  Reg.  v,  Chadwick,  12 
Jur.  174;  Patterson  v.  Qaines,  6  How.  (U.  S.)  660. 

»  See  N.  Y.  Rev.  Stat.  vol.  2,  p.  189,  §§  6,  7. 

4  Stat.  1  Jac.  1,  c.  11. 1604.    See  Queen  o.  Lumley,  L.  R.  1  C.  C.  196. 

*  In  New  York,  the  period  of  absence  is  five  years ;  in  Ohio,  three  jears ;  in 
Massachusetts,  seven  years,  but  with  a  special  relaxation  of  the  penalty.  Still 
further,  see  2  Kent  Com.  79,  and  notes.  Parties  are  not  ttee  to  marry  again,  but 
only  relieved  of  penal  consequences.  Miles  v,  Chilton,  1  Robertson,  684 ;  Wil- 
liamson V.  Parisian.  1  Johns.  Ch.  889 ;  and  other  authorities  cited  in  1  Bish.  Mar. 
&  Div.  §  299.    See  Strode  v.  Strode,  8  Bush,  227 ;  Tefft  v.  Tefft,  86  Ind.  44.    A 
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with  such  exceptions,  remains  an  indictable  offence.  One  of 
its  less  obvious  evils  —  though  not  the  least  important  when 
polygamy  is  regarded  as  a  legalized  institution  in  a  free 
country  —  is  that  the  patriarchal  principle  which  it  intro- 
duces is  thoroughly  hostile  to  free  institutions ;  this  fact  was 
pointed  out  many  years  ago  by  one  of  our  best  writers  on 
political  ethics.^ 

Under  this  same  head  may  be  considered  a  disqualification 
introduced  into  some  parts  of  this  country  by  legislative 
enactments ;  namely,  the  impediment  which  follows  divorce*^ 
A  divorce  a  vinculo  should  on  general  principles  leave  both 
parties  free  to  marry  again.  But  such  is  not  always  the  case. 
Thus  in  Kentucky  the  person  injured  may  not  marry 
again  before  *  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  *  35 
decree  of  dissolution.®  And  in  several  States,  the  guilty 
party  is  prohibited  from  marrying  again  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  innocent  spouse  divorced  ;  a  provision  of  law  seemingly 
more  judicious  to  apply  in  terrorem  by  way  of  prevention  than 
as  a  suitable  method  of  punishment.^  In  Scotland  there  is  a 
peculiar  law  which  forbids  the  guilty  party  after  divorce  from 
marrying  the  particepa  criminia  ;  this  was  framed  evidently 
to  defeat  collusive  practices  between  persons  desiring  to  put 
away  an  outstanding  obstacle  to  their  own  union.^ 

Seventh.  All  marriages  procured  by  force  or  fraud,  or  in- 
volving palpable  error,  are  void ;  for  here  the  element  of  mut^ 
ual  consent  is  wanting,  so  essential  to  every  contract.^     The 

marriage  with  a  man  whose  wife  is  still  living  being  void,  the  woman  who  was 
misled  into  marrying  him  may  marry  another,  although  her  husband  by  such 
▼oid  marriage  is  still  living.  Reeves  v.  Reeves,  54  Rl.  882.  For  circumstances 
under  which  the  woman  fraudulently  induced  to  enter  into  a  void  marriage  of 
this  sort  may  sue  the  man  in  damages,  see  Blossom  v.  Barrett,  87  N.  Y.  484. 

1  2  Lieber  Pol.  Ethics,  9,  cited  in  note  to  2  Kent  Com.  81.  See  Hyde  v. 
Woodmansee,  L.  R.  1  P.  &  D.  180. 

2  1  Bish.  Mar.  &  Div.  6th  ed.  §§  804^807. 
s  Cox  V.  Combs,  8  B.  Monr.  281. 

*  See  Parke  v.  Barron,  20  Geo.  702,  where  it  is  intimated  that  such  marriages 
would  not  be  void.    And  see  Kinnier  v.  Kinnier,  68  Barb.  464. 

»  1  Fras.  Dom.  Rel.  82. 

<  2  Kent  Com.  76,  77 ;  1  Bish.  Mar.  &  Div.  6th  ed.  §§  164-216;  Harford  v. 
Morris,  2  Hag.  Con.  428;  4  £ng.  £c.  676 ;  Countess  of  Portsmouth  v.  Earl  of 
Portsmouth,  1  Hag.  £c.  866;  8  Eng.  Ec.  164;  Scott  v.  Shufeldt,  6  Paige,  48, 
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law  treats  a  matrimonial  union  of  this  kind  as  absolutely  void 
ab  initio^  and  permits  its  validity  to  be  questioned  in  any 
court ;  at  the  option  however  of  the  injured  party,  who  may 
elect  to  abide  by  the  consequences  when  left  free  to  give  or 
withhold  assent.  Force  implies  a  physical  constraint  of  the 
will ;  fraud,  some  deception  practised,  whereby  an  unnatural 
state  of  the  will  is  brought  about.^  Cases  of  palpable  error, 
which  are  very  rare,  usually  contain  one  or  both  of  these 
ingredients.  What  amount  of  force  is  sufficient  to  invalidate 
a  marriage  is  a  question  of  circumstances.  Evidently  the 
same  test  could  not  apply  to  the  mature  and  the  immature, 
to  the  strong  and  the  weak,  to  man  and  to  woman.  The 
general  rule  is  that  such  amount  of  force  as  might  naturally 
serve  to  overcome  one's  free  volition  and  inspire  terror 

*  36    will  render  the  marriage  nuU.^    And  where  *  the  party 

employing  force  sustains  a  superior  relation  of  influence, 
which  he  chooses  to  abuse,  this  circumstance  carries  great 
weight.  Thus  in  Harford  v.  Morris^  where  one  of  the  guar- 
dians of  a  young  and  timid  school-girl,  having  great  influence 
and  authority  over  her,  took  her  to  a  foreign  country,  hurried 
her  from  place  to  place,  and  then  married  her  without  her 
free  consent,  the  marriage  was  set  aside.^  So  marriage  by 
compulsion  is  procured  when  one  under  illegal  arrest  is  forced 
to  marry  ;  and  so  probably,  though  the  arrest  was  legal,  if 
malicious  circumstances  are  manifest.^  But  if  a  man  under 
some  slight  duress  marries  a  woman  whom  he  had  seduced, 
in  order  to  avoid  criminal  prosecution,  the  law  will  favor  a 
presumption  of  honest  repentance  on  his  part  and  hold  him 
bound.^  As  to  fraud,  in  order  to  vitiate  a  marriage,  it  should 
go  to  the  very  essence  of  the  contract,    fiut  what  constitutes 

Dalrjmple  v.  Dalrymple,  2  Hag.  Con.  54, 104 ;  4  Eng.  £c.  486 ;  Keyes  v.  Kejet, 
2  Fo8t.  (N.  H.)  668.  . 

1  1  Fras.  Dom.  Rel.  284. 

3  Shelf.  Mar.  &  Diy.  218 ;  1  Bish.  Mar.  &  Div.  6th  ed.  §  211. 

s  2  Hag.  Con.  428 ;  4  Eng.  Ec.  676. 

*  Reg.  V.  Orgill,  9  Car.  &  P.  80;  Soule  v.  Bonney,  87  Me.  128;  Collins  v. 
Collins,  2  Brews.  (Pa.)  616;  Barton  v.  Morris,  16  Ohio,  408;  Benton  v.  Benton, 
1  Day,  111.  See  1  Bish.  Mar.  &  Diy.  6th  ed.  §  212;  Williams  v.  State,  44  Ala. 
24. 

*  Jackson  v.  Winne,  7  Wend,  47. 
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this  essence  ?  The  marriage  relation  is  not  to  be  disturbed 
for  trifles,  nor  can  the  cumbrous  machinery  of  the  courts  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  impalpable  things.  The  law,  it  has 
been  well  observed,  makes  no  provision  for  the  relief  of  a 
blind  credulity,  however  it  may  have  been  produced.^  Fraud- 
ulent misrepresentations  of  one  party,  as  to  birth,  social 
position,  fortune,  good  health,  and  temperament,  cannot 
therefore  vitiate  the  contract.  Caveat  emptor  is  the  harsh 
but  necessary  maxim  of  the  law.  Love,  however  indispensa- 
ble in  an  aesthetic  sense,  is  by  no  means  a  legal  essential  to 
marriage ;  simply  because  it  cannot  be  weighed  in  the  scales  * 
of  justice.  So  too  all  such  matters  are  peculiarly  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  parties  themselves,  and  they  are  put  upon 
reasonable  inquiry.  Not  even  does  the  concealment  of 
previous  unchaste  and  immoral  *  behavior  in  general  *  37 
vitiate  a  marriage ;  for  although  this  seems  to  strike 
into  the  essence  of  the  contract,  yet  public  policy  pronounces 
otherwise,  and  opens  marriage  as  the  gateway  to  repentance 
and  virtue.*  If  the  profligate  continue  a  profligate  after 
marriage  the  divorce  laws  afiPord  an  easy  escape  to  the  deluded 
victim.  Still  as  this  doctrine  seems  to  bear  hard  upon  iuno- 
cent  persons  marrying  in  good  faith  and  with  misplaced  con- 
fidence, it  is  applied  not  without  some  limitations:  thus 
where  a  woman  pregnant  by  another  man  at  the  time  of  the 
nuptials,  bears  a  child  soon  after  to  an  innocent  husband,  the 
marriage  may  be  avoided  by  him,  for  she  has  thereby  not  only 
inflicted  upon  him  the  grossest  possible  injury,  but  subjected 
them  both  to  scandal  and  ill-repute.^  As  to  error,  it  may  be 
said  as  in  fraud  that  the  error  should  reach  the  essentials ; 
thus  where  one  is  actually  substituted  for  another.  Chan- 
cellor Kent  justly  observes,  however,  that  it  would  be  difficult 

1  Lord  Stowell,  in  Wakefield  v.  Mackay,  1  Phillim.  187  ;  2  Kent  Com.  77 ; 
1  BUh.  Mar.  &  Dir.  6th  ed.  §§  166-16S. 

3  1  Bish.  Mar.  &  Div.  §§  170,  179 ;  Rogers  £c.  Law»  2d  ed.  644 ;  1  Fras. 
Dom.  Rel.  281 ;  Ajl  Parer.  862,  863 ;  Swinb.  SpousaU,  2d  ed.  162 ;  Best  v.  Best, 
1  Add.  £c.  411 ;  2  £ng.  Ec.  16S ;  Le«TiU  v.  LeaTitt,  18  Mich.  462 ;  Wier  v.  Still, 
81  Iowa,  107. 

3  Reynolds  v.  Reynolds,  8  Allen,  605.  See  Foss  v,  Foss,  12  Allen,  26 ;  Cre- 
bore  V.  Crehore,  97  Mass.  880 ;  Baker  v.  Baker,  18  Cal.  87 ;  Montgomery  v. 
Montgomery,  8  Barb.  Cb.  182. 
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to  find  a  case  where  simple  error,  without  some  other  element, 
would  be  permitted  to  vacate  a  marriage.^ 

There  is  an  English  case  in  point  where  a  man  courted  and 
afterwards  married  a  young  lady,  believing  her  to  be  a  certain 
rich  widow  whom  he  had  known  only  by  reputation.  She 
and  her  friends  had  countenanced  the  deception.  It  was  held 
nevertheless  that  the  marriage  must  stand.^ 

In  most  of  the  repoiied  cases  of  fraud,  force,  and  error,  two 
or  more  of  these  elements  are  united;  and  frequently  another 
impediment  appears,  such  as  tender  years  on  the  part  of  the 
injured  party ;  or  with  regard  to  the  offender,  the  sup- 
*  38  pression  *  of  material  facts  relative  to  some  former  mar- 
riage, or  to  his  own  mental  or  physical  incapacity,  or 
some  other  cause  of  nullity  is  shown  by  the  evidence.  In  the 
reported  cases  where  the  complainant  was  successful,  some 
unprincipled  man  has  generally  sought  to  gain  undue  advan- 
tages from  the  person  and  fortunes  of  one  whose  feebler  will 
rendered  her  an  easy  prey ;  it  rarely  if  ever  appears  that  force 
or  fraud  led  to  a  reasonable  and  well-assorted  match.  Such 
unequal  alliances  need  find  favor  from  no  tribunal.^ 

All  marriages  of  this  sort  are  binding  without  further  cere- 
mony, provided  the  injured  party  sees  fit  to  affirm  it  after  all 
constraint  is  removed  ;  but  no  such  freedom  of  choice  seems 
to  be  left  to  the  offending  party.  Hence,  this  sort  of  marriage 
seems  neither  void  nor  voidable  in  the  legal  acceptation  ;  but 
rather  inchoate  or  incomplete  until  ratified,  though  void,  if 
the  injured  choose  so  to  treat  it.  Where  consummation  never 
followed  the  nuptials,  the  courts  are  the  more  readily  disposed 
1o  set  aside  the  match;  but  in  any  event  copulation,  with 
knowledge  of  the  fraud,  and  after  removal  of  all  constraint, 

1  2  Kent  Com.  77.  But  see  Lord  Campbell,  in  Reg.  v.  MillU,  10  Ci,  &  F. 
684,  785 ;  1  Bish.  Mar.  &  Div.  6th  ed.  §  207 ;  Clowes  v.  Clowes,  8  Curt.  Eo. 
186,  191. 

3  Fielding's  Case,  cited  In  Burke's  Celebrated  Trials,  68,  78,  and  in  1  Bish. 
Mar.  &  Div.  Gth  ed.  §  204. 

>  See  Heffer  v.  Hefler,  8  M.  &  S.  266;  Bex  v.  Burton-upon-Trent,  8  M.  &  S. 
687;  Swift  v.  Kelly,  8  Knapp,  267;  Nace  v.  Boyer,  6  Casey,  99;  Powell  v, 
Cobb,  8  Jones  Eq.  466.  If  a  person  is  unwittingly  entrapped  into  a  marriage 
ceremony,  not  meaning  that  it  shall  be  binding,  the  marriage  is  Toid.  Clark  o. 
Field,  18  Vt.  460.  A  mock  marriage  in  jest  is  no  marriage*  McClurg  v.  Terry, 
21  N.  J.  Eq.  226. 
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is  an  effectual  bar  to  relief.^  The  issue  is  between  the 
offender  and  the  injured  party,  and  third  persons  have  no 
right  to  interfere,  although  it  be  alleged  that  there  was  intent 
to  defraud  them  in  their  own  property  interests.^  We  may 
add  that  where  such  marriages  are  effected  through  the 
fraudulent  conspiracy  of  third  persons,  the  rule  is  that  unless 
one  of  the  contracting  parties  is  cognizant  of  the  fraud,  the 
marriage  is  perfect ;  but  if  cognizant,  it  is  to  be  deemed  the 
fraud  of  such  party.' 

*  Eighth.  We  are  now  brought  to  the  important  sub-  *  39 
ject  of  the  formal  marriage  celebration.  Here  there  is 
a  wide  difference  noticeable  between  general  principles  and 
established  practice.  We  are  to  consider  this  topic,  then,  in 
two  separate  aspects :  first,  as  to  marriage  observance  in  the 
absence  of  civil  requirements ;  second,  as  to  marriage  ob- 
servance under  the  statutes  now  in  force  in  England  and 
America. 

It  is  to  be  premised,  however,  that  some  form  of  marriage 
promise,  some  ceremony  however  slight,  has  always  been 
deemed  essential  to  its  validity.  The  common  language  of 
the  books  is  that,  in  the  absence  of  civil  regulations  to  the 
contrary,  nothing  but  mutual  consent  is  required.  And  the 
old  maxim  of  the  Roman  law  is  quoted  to  support  this  view : 
Nuptias  non  cancubituSy  %ed  conaenstis  facit.^  But  is  there  not 
an  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  such  language  ?  For  it  is  material 
to  ask  whether  con$en»u8  or  consent  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
simple  volition  or  an  expression  of  volition.  We  maintain 
that  the  latter  is  the  correct  legal  view ;  and  that  it  should 
be  said  that  the  law  requires  in  such  cases  a  simple  expression 
of  muttuU  consent^  and  no  more.  For  the  very  definition  of 
marriage  implies  that  there  should  be  not  only  the  consenting 
mind,  but  an  expression  of  the  consenting  mind,  by  words  or 
signs,  which  expression  in  proper  form  constitutes  in  fact  the 

1  1  BUh.  Mar.  &  Diy.  5th  ed.  §§  214,  216;  1  Surge  Col.  &  For.  Laws,  187; 
1  Fnu.  Dom.  Rel.  229 ;.  Scott  v.  Shufeldt,  5  Paige,  48;  Learitt  v.  Leavitt,  18 
Mich.  452 ;  Hampetead  r.  Plaistow,  49  N.  H.  S4. 

3  McKinney  v.  Clarke,  2  Swan,  821. 

>  Sullivan  v.  SuUiyan,  2  Hag.  Con.  288,  246 ;  Rex  v.  Minshull,  1  Not.  &  M. 
277 ;  1  Dish.  Mar.  &  Dir.  §  178  et  aeq, 

«  See  2  Kent  Com.  86,  87 ;  Co.  Litt.  88  a ;  1  Bish.  Mar.  &  Div.  §§  218-267. 
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marriage  agreement.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  shall  applj 
the  terms  formal  and  informal  to  marriage  in  the  following 
sections. 

To  constitute  a  marriage,  then,  where  there  are  no  civil 
requirements,  —  or,  in  other  words,  to  constitute  an  informal 
marriage,  —  words  clearlj'-  expressing  mutual  consent  are  suffi- 
cient, without  other  solemnities.  Two  forms  of  consent  are 
mentioned  in  the  books :  the  one,  consent  per  verba  de  prcesentiy 
with  or  without  consummation ;  the  other,  consent  per  verba 
de  ftUuro^  followed  by  consummation.^    Some  writers 

*  40    have*  added  *  a  third  form  of  consent,  —  by  habit  and 

repute ;  but  this  is,  very  clearly,  nothing  more  than 
evidence  of  consummated  marriage  amounting  to  a  conclusive 
presumption.  So,  too,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
marriage  per  verba  defuturo  is  of  the  same  sort ;  marriage  per 
verba  de  prcesenti  constituting  the  only  real  marriage  promise, 
while  consummation  following  de  futuro  words  of  prom- 
ise, raises  a  legal  presxmiption,  perhaps  conclusive,  that  words 
de  prcesenti  afterwards  passed  between  the  parties.  The 
copula  is  no  part  of  the  marriage ;  it  only  serves  to  some 
extent  as  evidence  of  marriage.^  Con%en9u%^  non  concubitus^ 
is  the  maxim  of  the  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  common  law 
alike. ^ 

Informal  celebration  constitutes  marriage  as  known  to  nat- 
ural and  public  law.  The  English  canon  law  as  it  stood  pre- 
vious to  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  law  of  Scotland,  the  law 
of  some  of  the  United  States,  and  perhaps  the  common  law  of 
England,  all  dispense  with  the  ceremonial  observances  of  for- 
mal marriage.  But,  as  we  shall  see,  the  marriage  acts  now  in 
force  in  England  and  most  of  the  United  States  render  certain 
solemnities,  religious  or  secular,  indispensable.  Most  of  the 
decisions  relating  to  informal  marriages  are  therefore  to  be 
found  in  the  Scotch  reports,  where  the  general  doctrine  has 

1  Swinb.  Spougals,  2d  ed.  S ;  2  Burn  £c.  Law,  Phillim.  ed.  465  e ;  Lord  Cot- 
tenham,  Id  Stewart  v.  Menzies,  2  Rob.  Ap.  Cas.  647 ;  1  Bish.  Mar.  &  Diy.  5th  ed. 
§  227. 

2  1  Biah.  Mar.  &  Diy.  5th  ed.  §  228 ;  Jackson  v.  Winne,  7  Wend.  47 ;  Du- 
mareslj  v.  Fishly,  8  A.  K.  Marsh.  868,  872. 

»  Dalrymple  v.  Dah-ymple,  2  Hag.  Con.  54;  4  Eng.  Ec.  485,  489;  Shelf.  Mar. 
&  Div.  5-7. 
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been  pretty  fully  discussed.  And  the  great,  almost  insuper- 
able, diflSculty- which  presents  itself  at  the  outset  in  such  cases 
is  thus  clearly  indicated  by  Lord  Stowell,  in  lAndo  v.  Belisario : 
"  A  marriage  is  not  every  carnal  commerce ;  nor  would  it  be 
so  even  in  the  law  of  nature.  A  mere  carnal  commerce,  with- 
out the  intention  of  cohabitation  and  bringing  up  of  children, 
would  not  constitute  marriage  under  any  supposition.  But 
when  two  persons  agree  to  have  that  commerce  for  the  pro- 
creation and  bringing  up  of  children,  and  for  such  last- 
ing *  cohabitation,  —  that,  in  a  state  of  nature,  would  be  *  41 
a  marriage,  and,  in  the  absence  of  all  civil  and  religious 
institutions,  might  safely  be  presumed  to  be,  as  it  is  properly 
called,  a  marriage  in  the  sight  of  O-od.^^  ^  Did  parties  coming 
thus  together  mean  fornication  or  did  they  mean  marriage  ? 

Here  it  is  seen  that  there  should  not  only  be  words  of  prom- 
ise, but  that  they  should  be  uttered  with  matrimonial  intent. 
To  ascertain  the  purpose  of  the  parties  in  each  case,  the  courts 
will  look  at  all  the  circumstances  ;  and  even  admit  parol  evi- 
dence to  contradict  the  terms  of  a  written  contract ;  in  this 
respect  modifying  the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence.  For  writings 
of  matrimonial  acknowledgment  may  have  been  interchanged 
as  a  blind  or  cover  for  some  schisme  well  understood  between 
the  parties.^  Or  again  by  way  of  jest.^  But  in  cases  of  doubt 
the  rule  is  to  sustain  the  marriage  as  lawful  and  binding.  If 
there  has  been  continued  intercourse  between  the  parties,  this 
presumption  becomes  of  course  still  stronger.  And  if  promises 
were  exchanged,  while  one  acted  in  good  faith  and  in  earnest, 
the  other  is  not  permitted  to  plead  a  mental  reservation.^ 

Words  of  present  promise,  in  order  to  constitute  a  marriage, 
must  contemplate  a  present,  not  a  future,  assumption  of  the 
status.  And  herein  lies  a  difficulty :  that  of  discriminating 
between  actual  marriage  and  what  we  now  commonly  term 

1  1  Hag.  Con.  216 ;  4  Eng.  Ec.  867,  874.  See  1  Bigh.  Mar.  &  Dir.  6th  ed. 
§§  216-267,  and  cases  cited ;  2  Kent  Com.  86  and  n. ;  1  Eras.  Dom.  Eel.  149, 184, 
187,  212. 

2  Dalrymple  v,  Dalrymple,  2  Hag.  Con.  54, 105 ;  4  Eng.  Ec.  485,  508,  509, 
cited  in  1  Bigh.  Mar.  &  Div.  5th  ed.  §§  289-241. 

»  lb. 

*  lb.  And  see  1  Fras.  Dom.  Rel.  218 ;  Lockyer  v.  Sinclair,  8  Scotch  Seas. 
Cas.  K.  8.  582. 
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an  engagement.  If  the  agreement  be  by  words  of  present 
promise,  —  as  if  the  parties  should  say,  "  W6  agree  to  be 
henceforth  man  and  wife,"  —  the  marriage  is  perfect.  The 
form  of  expression  is  not  material.^  And  Swinburne  says  that 
though  the  words  should  not  of  themselves  conclude  matri- 
mony, yet  the  marriage  would  be  good  if  it  appeared 
*  42  that  such  was  the  intent.^  *  The  proposal  of  one  must 
be  actually  accepted  by  the  other ;  yet  such  acceptance 
may  be  indicated  by  acts,  such  as  a  nod  or  courtesy.  Written 
promises  are  of  course  unnecessary;  though  the  reported 
cases  show  frequently  letters  or  other  writings  interchanged, 
from  which  the  intent  was  gathered.  And  in  the  Celebrated 
Scotch  case  of  Dalrt/mple  v.  Dalrymple^  a  marriage  promise 
was  established  from  the  successive  united  acknowledgments 
of  the  parties  as  man  and  wife,  the  writings  having  been  pre- 
served by  the  lady  and  produced  by  her  at  the  trial.  In  this 
case  the  principle  was  sustained,  that  words  importing  secrecy 
or  alluding  to  some  future  act  or  public  acknowledgment, 
when  superadded  to  words  of  present  promise,  do  not  invali- 
date the  agreement.^  More  uncertainty  arises  in  matrimonial 
contracts  where  a  condition  inconsistent  with  marriage  is 
superadded  ;  as  if  parties  should  agree  to  live  together  as  man 
and  wife  for  ten  years ;  but  bona  fide  intent  may  be  fairly 
presumed  where  there  are  no  special  circumstances  to  throw 
light  upon  the  conduct  of  the  parties.* 

Marriage  by  words  of  future  promise  is  consummated  when 
two  persons  agree  to  marry  at  some  future  period  and  after- 

1  1  Bish.  Mar.  &  Diy.  5th  ed.  §§  227,  229 ;  1  Fras.  Dom.  Bel.  145-149. 

3  Swinb.  SpousaU,  2d  ed.  87. 

s  Dalrjmple  v.  Dalrymple,  2  Hag.  Con.  54 ;  4  Eng.  Ec.  486 ;  Mclnnes  v. 
More,  Ferg.  Consist.  Law  Rep.  88 ;  Hoggan  v.  Cragie,  Maclean  &  Rob.  942. 

«  See  1  Bish.  Mar.  &  Diy.  5th  ed.  §§  245-250 ;  Currie  v.  Tumbull,  Hume,  878 ; 
1  Fras.  Dom.  Rel.  154.  See  Hamilton  v.  Hamilton,  9  CI.  &  F.  827 ;  Hantz  r. 
Sealy,  6  Binn.  405 ;  Robertson  v.  Cowdrj,  2  West.  Law  Jour.  191;  and  in  Bish. 
tupra,  Bissell  v.  Bissell,  55  Barb.  825,  shows  an  interesting  state  of  facts,  upon 
which  it  was  decided  that  the  marriage  was  Talid.  See  Commonwealth  o. 
Stamp,  53  Penn.  St.  182 ;  Sapp  v,  Newsom,  27  Tex.  587.  The  presumption  of 
law  is  in  favor  of  regarding  cohabitation  and  like  circumstances  as  an  indica- 
tion of  marriage ;  but  of  course  the  presumption  may  be  overthrown  by  counter 
evidence.  Mjatt  v,  Myatt,  44  Bl.  478 ;  Blackburn  v.  Crawfords,  8  Wall.  175; 
Goldbeck  v.  Goldbeck,  8  C.  £.  Green,  42. 
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wards  actually  do  cohabit.  But  in  this  class  of  cases  it  is 
requisite  that  the  promise  de  futuro  should  be  absolute  and 
mutual.  Mere  courtship  does  not  suffice,  though  followed  by 
carnal  intercourse.^  Nor  in  general  do  words  of  promise  with 
immoral  conditions  annexed.  It  is  not  clear  whether  cohabi- 
tation after  verba  de  futuro  raises  a  conclusive  presumption  of 
marriage  at  law  or  not :  the  more  reasonable  doctrine, 
however,  is  that  it  *  does  not,  and  that  the  intent  of  the  *  43 
parties  may  be  shown  as  in  other  cases.  But  innocence 
will  be  inferred,  if  possible,  rather  than  guilt.*  So  it  has 
been  said  that  where  a  legal  impediment  exists  to  a  marriage 
between  persons  living  in  licentious  intercourse,  as  the  im- 
pediment sinks  the  status  rises.^  In  New  York,  this  doctrine 
of  marriage  by  words  de  futuro  is  utterly  repudiated,  and  it  is 
maintained  that  informal  marriages  were  unknown  to  the 
English  common  law.^  This  last  has  been  long  a  mooted 
point  in  the  courts,  and  will  ever  remain  so ;  but  whatever 
may  have  been  the  historical  fact,  certain  it  is  that  the  neces- 
sity of  a  more  formal  observance  of  marriage  has  been  almost 
universally  recognized ;  and  the  very  words,  "  marriage  in  the 
sight  of  God,"  so  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  Scotch  matri- 
monial law,  not  only  import  the  peculiar  embarrassments 
which  attend  the  justification  of  such  loosely  contracted  alli- 
ances before  the  world,  but  attest  the  solemn  character  of 
this  institution. 

All  the  learning  of  informal  marriages  was  swept  out  of 
the   English   courts  when  formal  religious  celebration  was 

1  Reid  V.  Laing,  1  Shaw  Ap.  Cas.  440  ;  Stewart  v.  Menzies,  2  Rob.  Ap.  Cas. 
647,  591 ;  1  Fras.  Dom.  Rel.  188 ;  Reg.  v.  Millis,  10  CI.  &  F.  634,  780;  Duma- 
reely  v.  Fishly,  8  A.  K.  Marsh.  868 ;  1  Bish.  Mar.  &  Dir.  5th  ed.  §§  258-265,  and 
other  cases  cited. 

>  See  Cheney  v.  Arnold,  15  N.  Y.  845 ;  Duncan  v.  Duncan,  10  Ohio  St.'l81 ; 
and  comments  of  Mr.  Bishop,  supra,  §§  255-258 ;  Reg.  v,  Millis,  10  Ci.  &  F.  584 ; 
Swinb.  Spousals,  2d  ed.  225,  226 ;  Robertoon  o.  State,  42  Ala.  509. 

•  1  Bish.  Mar.  &  Diy.  5th  ed.  §  248.  See  Breadalbane  Case,  L.  R.  1  H.  L. 
(Scotch)  182. 

^  Cheney  v.  Arnold,  15  N.  T.  845.  But  see  BisseU  v.  Bissell,  55  Barb.  825. 
Maryland  repudiates  the  doctrine  of  informal  marriages.  Denison  v.  Denison, 
85  Md.  861.  And  see  Holmes  v.  Holmes,  1  Abb.  (U.  S.)  525;  Estill  v.  Rogers,  1 
Bush,  62.  The  opinion  of  Lord  Stowell  in  the  case  of  Dairy  rople  v.  Dairy  mple, 
to  which  we  hare  alluded,  is  an  admirable  exposition  of  the  law  of  informal 
marriages.    It  is  a  masterpiece  of  judicial  eloquence  and  careftil  research. 
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prescribed  by  positive  statute.  Ceremonials  had  long  been 
required  by  those  canons  upon  which  the  ecclesiastical  law 
was  based.  Lord  Hardwicke's  Act,  passed  in  the  reign  of 
George  11.,^  is  the  most  famous  of  these  statutes.  This  act 
required  all  marriages  to  be  solemnized  in  due  form  in  a  parish 
church  or  public  chapel,  with  previous  publication  of  the 
banns ;  and  marriages  not  so  solemnized  were  pronounced  void, 
unless  dispensation  should  be  granted  by  special  license. 

*  44   Some  harsh  *  provisions  of  this  act  were  relaxed  in  the 

reign  of  George  IV.,  but  soon  re-enacted.^  More  recent 
legislation  permits  of  a  civil  ceremonial  before  a  register,  to 
satisfy  such  as  may  have  conscientious  scruples  against  mar- 
riage in  church.*  Such,  too,  is  the  general  tenor  of  legislation 
in  this  country ;  the  law  justly  regarding  civil  observances 
and  public  registration  sufficient  for  its  own  purposes,  while 
human  nature  clings  to  the  religious  ceremonial.* 

Either  celebration  before  a  clergyman  or  in  presence  of 
such  civQ  officers  as  the  statute  may  designate  is  therefore  at 
the  option  of  parties  choosing  at  the  present  day  to  marry. 
This  is  the  law  of  England  and  America.  And  the  only 
controversies  ever  likely  to  occur  in  our  courts  would  be 
where  the  language  of  the  statutes  in  some  particular  State 
left  it  doubtful  whether  marriages*  celebrated  informally  were 
to  be  considered  absolutely  null.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Lord  Hardwicke's  Act  is  of  too  recent  a  date  to  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  our  common  law.  Was,  then,  marriage  in 
facie  ecdesicB  essential  in  England  before  the  passage  of  this 
act  ?  It  is  admitted  that  the  religious  marriage  celebration 
was  customary  previous  to  the  Reformation.  It  is  further 
allowed  that  the  church,  centuries  ago,  created  an  impedi- 

I  26  Geo.  2,  c.  88  (1758). 

«  3  Geo.  4 ;  4  Geo.  4,  c.  76. 

'  See  6  &  7  WiU.  4,  c.  85  ft  c.  88  ;  7  Will  4,  and  1  Tict  c.  22,  and  8  &  4 
Vict.  c.  92. 

4  See  2  Kent  Com.  88-90 :  1  Bish.  Mar.  &  Div.  5th  ed.  §  279.  The  tendency 
of  the  courts,  in  construing  marriage  statutes,  appears  to  be  to  uphold  the  mar- 
riage, if  possible,  notwithstanding  the  non-compliance  of  parties  with  such 
requirements  as  those  of  license  or  registry.  See  Sichel  r.  Lambert,  15  C.  B. 
N.  ft.  781 ;  Askew  u.  Dupree,  80  Geo.  178  ;  Blackburn  v,  Crawfords,  8  Wall.  175  ; 
Campbell  v.  Gullatt,  48  Ala.  57. 
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ment,  now  obsolete,  called  "  precontract,"  the  effect  of  which 
was  that  parties  engaged  to  be  married  were  bound  by  an 
indissoluble  tie,  so  that  either  one  could  compel  the  other  to 
submit  at  any  time  to  the  ceremonial  marriage.  But  whether 
precontract  rendered  children  legitimate,  and  carried  dower, 
curtesy,  and  the  other  incidents  of  a  valid  marriage,  is  not  clear. 
In  1844,  the  question  whether  at  the  common  law  a  marriage 
without  religious  ceremony  was  valid  went  to  the  English 
House  of  Lords,  and  resulted  in  an  equal  division.^ 
And,  curiously  enough,  such  was  the  fate  of  a  *  similar  *  45 
case  in  this  country  before  the  highest  tribunal  in  the 
land.^  So  that  we  may  fairly  consider  the  law  on  this  point 
as  for  ever  unsettled.^ 

Among  most  nations  and  in  all  ages  has  the  celebration  of 
maniage  been  attended  with  peculiar  forms  and  ceremonies, 
which  have  partaken  more  or  less  of  the  religious  character. 
Even  the  most  barbarous  tribes  so  treat  it  where  they  hold  to 
the  institution  at  all.  The  Greeks  offered  up  a  solemn  sacri- 
fice, and  the  bride  was  led  in  great  pomp  to  her  new  home. 
In  Rome,  similar  customs  prevailed  down  to  the  time  of 
Tiberius.  Marriage,  it  is  true,  degenerated  afterwards  into  a 
mere  civil  contract  of  the  loosest  description ;  parties  being 
permitted  to  cohabit  and  sej^arate  with  almost  equal  freedom.^ 
The  early  Christians,  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  treated  mar- 
riage as  a  civil  contract ;  yielding  perhaps  to  the  prevailing 
Roman  law.  Yet  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament  and 
church  discipline  gave  peculiar  solemnity  to  the  relation. 
And  religious  observances  must  have  prevailed  at  an  early 

1  Reg.  V.  MilUs,  10  a.  &  F.  6S4. 

«  JeweU  V,  Jewell,  1  How.  (U.  S.)  219. 

'  See  fuU  disciusion  of  this  question  with  authorities  in  note  to  2  Kent  Com. 
87 ;  also  in  1  Blsh.  Mar.  &  Diy.  §§  269-282.  The  American  doctrine  is,  that  the 
intervention  of  one  in  holy  orders  was  not  essentiaf  at  common  law.  This  is  the 
Tiew  of  Chancellor  Kent^  Judge  Reeve,  and  Professor  Greenleaf,  as  expressed 
in  their  respective  text-books ;  also  the  general  current  of  American  decisions. 
Mr.  Bishop  confirms  these  conclusions  while  suggesting  new  reasons.  Such  a 
role  however  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  statement  of  the  text.  See  1  Bish.  Mar. 
&  Div.  5th  ed.  §§  279-282,  and  decisions  collated ;  2  Kent  Com.  87 ;  Reeve 
Dom.  Rel.  195  ^teg.;  2  Greenl.  £v.  §  460. 

^  Smith's  Diet.  Antiq.  "  Marriage." 
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date ;  for  in  process  of  time  marriage  became  a  sacrament. 
In  England,  centuries  later,  it  needed  only  Lord  Hardwicke's 
Act  to  apply  statute  law  to  a  universal  practice;  and  al- 
though, in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  justices  of  the  peace  were 
permitted  to  perform  the  ceremony,  popular  usage  by  no 
means  sanctioned  the  change.  Informal  marriages  are  uncom- 
mon even  in  Scotland  where  the  civil  law  prevails.  In  our 
own  country,  it  is  not  surprising  that  local  jurisprudence 

*  46    should  have  exhibited  some  signs  of  reaction  *  against 

ancient  canon  and  kingly  ordinance.  Yet  even  with 
us,  the  almost  universal  custom  repudiates  informal  and 
civil  observances ;  and,  secured  in  the  privilege  of  choosing 
prosaic  and  business-like  method  of  procedure,  Christian 
America  yields  its  testimony  in  favor  of  marriage  m  facie 
eecleaice^ 

The  consent  of  parents  or  guardians  was  not  necessary  to 
perfect  a  marriage  at  the  common  law.  But  Lord  Hard- 
wicke's  Act  made  the  marriage  of  minors  void  without  such 
consent  first  obtained.^  This  proved  intolerable.  A  bona  fide 
and  apparently  regular  marriage  was  in  one  instance  set  aside, 
after  important  rights  had  intervened,  for  no  other  cause  than 
that  an  absent  father,  supposed  to  be  dead,  but  turning  up 
unexpectedly,  had  failed  to  bestow  his  permission,  and  the 
mother  had  acted  in  his  stead.^  Gretna  Green  marriages,  on 
Scotch  soil,  became  the  usual  recourse  for  children  with 
unwilling  protectors.  The  law  was  afterwards  modified  so 
that  without  the  reqidsite  consent,  marriages,  although  for- 

1  See  2  Kent  Com.  89,  and  authorities  dted. 

We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  marriage  is  a  sacrament,  or  that  religious  cere- 
monies are  essential  to  its  due  observance.  We  are  speaking  only  of  the  uniyer- 
sal  testimony  as  to  the  fitness  of  peculiar  and  in  general  religious  observances. 
Judge  Reeve,  exhibiting  Ills  contempt  for  "  Popish  "  practices,  says,  "  There  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  marriage  contract  that  is  more  sacred  than  that  of 
other  contracts  that  requires  the  interposition  of  a  person  in  holy  orders,  or  that 
it  should  be  solemnized  in  church."  Beeve  Dom.  Rel.  196.  At  the  time  he 
wrote,  was  not  the  practice  prevailing  in  New  England  contrary  to  his  theory, 
as  it  was  before  and  as  it  remains  still  ?  And  who  has  ever  proposed  in  modem 
times  to  perform  a  business  contract  in  church  ? 

s  26  Geo.  2,  c  88.  See  2  Kent  Com.  86;  Hex  v,  Hodnett,  1  T.  R.  96;  1 
Bish.  Mar.  &  Div.  6th  ed.  §§  298-296,  and  cases  cited. 

s  Hayes  v.  Watts,  2  FhUlim.  48. 
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bidden,  might  remain  valid.^  And  these  features  are  found 
to  characterize  the  marriage  acts  in  the  different  States 
of  this  country.^  *  Clandestine  marriages  are  doubtless  *  47 
to  be  discouraged,  and  the  law  will  willingly  inflict  pen- 
alties upon  clergymen,  magistrates,  and  all  others  who  aid  the 
parties  in  their  unwise  conduct ;  but  experience  shows  that 
legislation  cannot  safely  interpose  much  farther. 

Defective  marriages  have  in  some  instances  been  legalized 
by  statute  ;  as  where  parties  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of 
consanguinity  or  affinity  have  united.  So  with  marriages 
before  a  person  professing  to  be  a  clergyman  or  justice  of  the 
peace,  but  without  actual  authority.  On  principle,  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  any  government,  through  its 
legislative  branch,  may  unite  a  willing  pair  in  matrimony,  as 
well  as  pass  general  laws  for  that  purpose.^  But  though 
legislative  divorces  are  not  unfrequent,  a  legislative  marriage 
is  something  unknown,  not  to  say  uncalled  for. 

A  few  words  may  be  added  concerning  the  conflict  of  laws 
relating  to  marriage.  In  England,  such  cases  do  not  often 
come  before  the  courts ;  but  with  us  they  are  very  common, 
the  more  so  as  each  State  adopts  its  own  system  concerning 
marriage  and  divorce.  Marriage  is  favored  beyond  ordinary 
contracts  in  all  nations.  It  is  a  well-recognized  rule  that  a 
marriage  lawful  where  celebrated  is  lawful  everywhere ;  and 
that  a  marriage  unlawful  where  celebrated  is  unlawful  every- 
where.*    This  rule,  public  policy,  common  morality,  and  the 

1  Rex  v.  Birmingham,  8  B.  &  C.  29 ;  Shelf.  Mar.  &  Dir.  809-322 ;  Stat.  4  Geo. 
4,  c.  76. 

s  1  Biah.  Mar.  &  Dir.  §§  841-347,  and  cases  cited  ;  Smyth  v.  State,  18  Ark. 
696;  Wjckoflf  v.  Boggs,  2  Halst  188;  BoUin  v.  Shiner,  2  Jones  (Pa.),  205; 
and  see  Wood  v.  Adams,  86  N.  H.  82;  Kent  v.  State,  8  Blackf.  168;  Fitz- 
patrick  9.  Fitzpatrick,  6  Nev.  68 ;  Adams  v.  Cutright,  68  111.  861 ;  State  v.  Dole, 
20  La.  Ann.  878.  The  language  of  some  statutes  leares  the  point  in  doubt  as 
to  whether  marriages  without  the  consent  of  parenU  renders  the  marriage  Toid 
or  only  subjects  offending  parties  to  a  penalty. 

*  Brunswick  v.  Litchfield,  2  Greenl.  28;  Moore  u.  Whitaker,  2  Harring.  60; 
Goshen  v.  Richmond,  4  Allen,  458 ;  1  Bish.  Mar.  &  Div.  5th  ed.  §§  667-659.  Aa 
to  the  effect  of  a  Texas  statute,  which  relaxed  old  requirements  in  legalizing  an 

rregular  marriage,  see  Rice  t;.  Rice,  81  Tex.  174. 

*  Story  Confi.  Laws,  §$  79-81 ;  2  Kent  Com.  91 ;  Scrimshire  v.  Scrimshire, 
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comity  of  nations  demand,  shall  be  enforced.  Even  when 
parties  leave  their  own  State  or  country,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  evading  the  legal  requirements,  marry  abroad,  and 
then  return,  the  marriage  is  to  be  sustained.  This  doctrine 
was  very  liberally  applied  in  England,  when  the  famous  Gretna 
Green  method  of  union  was  pronounced  indissoluble.^ 

*  48    So  in  this  country,  *  where  persons  disqualified  by  the 

laws  of  their  own  State,  cross  over  into  another.^  In 
aU  such  cases,  the  principle  of  ordinary  contracts  is  disre- 
garded, and  the  lex  loci  contractus  is  permitted  to  prevail  over 
the  lex  domicilii.  But  this  doctrine,  although  favored  by  most 
writers  on  public  law,  has  not  received  their  unanimous  sup- 
port. Huberus,  a  continental  jurist,  maintained  —  contrary 
to  the  view  afterwards  expressed  in  Compton  v.  Bearcroft^  by 
the  English  courts  —  that  where  parties  go  to  a  foreign 
country,  in  order  to  evade  their  own  laws  which  require  the 
assent  of  parent  or  guardian,  their  marriage  should  be  deemed 
invalid;  for,  he  observes,  such  acts  tend  ad  ever aionem  juris ^ 
and  should  not  be  encouraged.^  This  opinion  finds  favor  in 
France  and  Holland.  And  there  is  a  statute  in  Massachusetts 
to  the  same  purport.*  But  Compton  v.  Bearcroft  is  good  law 
in  England  and  most  parts  of  the  United  States.^ 
There  are  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  comity.     Among  them 

2  Hag.  Con.  895 ;  Harford  v.  Morris,  2  Hag.  Con.  428 ;  Lord  Tenterden,  in 
Lacon  v,  Higgins,  8  Starkie's  N.  P.  Cases,  178 ;  Simonin  v,  Mallac,  2  Swab.  & 
T.  67. 

I  Compton  V.  Bearcroft,  Bui.  N.  P.  114 ;  2  Hag.  Cqn.  448.  Where  parties 
married  in  Scotland  and  went  through  a  second  marriage  ceremony  in  Bel- 
gium, a  Belgian  divorce  which  purported  to  affect  the  Belgian  marriage  alone 
was  held  to  leave  the  Scotch  marriage  subsisting.  Birt  v.  Boutinez,  L.  li.  1  P. 
&  D.  487. 

3  Stevenson  t;.  Gray,  17  B.  Monr.  198 ;  1  Bish.  Mar.  &  Div.  5th  ed.  §  856,  and 
American  cases  cited. 

'  De  Conflictu  Legum,  §  8.  See  other  authorities  cited  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion in  Story  Confl.  Laws,  §  128.  Chancellor  Kent  intimates  his  disapproval  of 
the  doctrine  of  Compton  v,  Bearcroft.  Note  to  2  Kent  Com.  91.  Burge,  in  1 
Col.  &  For.  Laws,  194,  attempts  to  reconcile  the  views  of  Huberus  with  the 
English  rule. 

*  See  Commonwealth  v.  Hunt,  4  Cush.  49. 

»  Swift  w.  Kelly,  8  Knapp,  257 ;  Morgan  w.  McGhee,  5  Humph.  18 ;  WaU  v, 
Williamson,  8  Ala.  48;  Patterson  v,  Gaines,  6  How.  (U.  S.)  550;  Phillips  o. 
Gregg,  10  Watts,  158 ;  FomstUl  v.  Murray,  1  Bland,  479 ;  1  Bish.  Mar.  &  Dir. 
5th  ed.  §  856. 
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are  to  be  classed  immoral  marriages,  —  or  such  as  may  be 
considered  prohibited  by  the  law  of  God.  No  Christian  nation 
would  tolerate  polygamy  within  its  borders  on  the  plea  that 
the  marriage  took  place  in  some  Asiatic  country.  Nor  would 
incest  be  permitted.^  Nor,  we  apprehend,  would  the  mar- 
riages of  such  as  are  mentally  and  physically  incapable.  In 
Conway  v.  Beazley^  the  English  courts  refused  to  recognize  a 
Scotch  divorce,  and  set  aside  a  second  marriage ;  but  the 
facts  showed  *  a  clear  case  of  bigamy.*  Some  difficulties  *  49 
must  doubtless  arise  under  the  conflict  of  American  local 
statutes  relative  to  the  impediments  which  follow  a  complete 
divorce.^  The  reasoning  of  Lord  Chancellor  Campbell  and 
other  peers  in  the  recent  English  case  of  Brook  v.  Brooky 
which  went  on  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  would  seem  to 
carry  the  exception  to  the  rule  of  comity  so  far  as  to  include 
not  only  immoral  marriages  but  marriages  in  violation  of  a 
law  of  domicile  which  absolutely  forbids  such  unions  every- 
where.* The  point  actually  sustained  however  in  this  case 
was  the  invalidity  of  a  marriage  by  affinity  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, where  such  marriages  are  lawful ;  but  which  have  always 
been  regarded  as  within  the  prohibition  of  God's  law  in  Eng- 
land. The  doctrine  claimed,  therefore,  seems  in  reality  that 
each  nation  shall  define  God's  law  for  itself.  The  lex  loci 
contractiU^  we  may  remark  in  passing,  does  not  seem  of  neces- 
sity to  determine  such  legal  consequences  of  a  foreign  marriage 
as  the  legitimation  of  antenuptial  offspring.^ 

A  marriage  invalid  where  celebrated  is  as  a  rule  invalid 
everywhere.     But  this  principle  being  unfavorable  to  mar- 

1  Hyde  v.  Hyde,  L.  R.  1  P.  &  D.  180;  Story  Confl.  Laws,  §  114;  1  Burge 
Col.  &  For.  Laws,  188;  1  Bish.  Mar.  &  Diy.  6th  ed.  §§87^876. 

2  8  Hag.  Ec.  689 ;  6  £ng.  £c.  242.  See  also  recent  cases  of  Shaw  v,  Gould, 
L.  R.  8  H.  L.  55;  Wilson's  Trusts,  L.  R.  1  Eq.  247. 

'  See  Williams  v.  Oates,  6  Ire.  585;  Dickson  v.  Dickson,  1  Yerg.  110;  Pons- 
ford  i;.  Johnson,  2  Blatch.  51 ;  Smith  t7.  Woodworth,  44  Barb.  Itf8. 

*  8  Smale  &  G.  481 ;  s.  c.  9  H.  L.  Gas.  198.  See  Sutton  v,  Warren,  10  Met. 
451 ;  Stevenson  v.  Gray,  17  B.  Monr.  198. 

^  Putnam  v.  Putnam,  8  Pick.  488.  See  on  this  general  subject  Lord  Brough- 
ham  in  Warrender  v.  Warrender,  2  CI.  &  F.  488 ;  cases  cited  in  note  to  2  Kent 
Com.  98 ;  references  supra  to  treatises  of  Story,  Burge,  and  Bishop.  The  marriage 
abroad  of  one  attainted  of  treason  is  lawful.  Kynnaird  v»  Leslie,  L.  R.  1  C.  P. 
389. 
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riage,  is  applied  with  more  hesitation  than  its  converse,^ 
Citizens  sojourning  abroad,  parties  made  amenable  to  the 
general  laws  of  another  country,  and  yet  retaining  customs  of 
their  own,  quasi  foreigners  who  do  not  forfeit  their  original 
allegiance,  often  have  special  privileges  shown  them  by  the 
comity  of  nations.      Thus,   Protestants  in  a  Roman 

*  50    Catholic  country  have  been  allowed  *  to  marry  after 

their  own  forms.^  Settlers  from  foreign  parts  are  often 
permitted  to  take  their  national  customs  with  them.^  There 
are  statutes,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
which  permit  citizens  to  marry  abroad  in  presence  of  certain 
accredited  representatives  of  their  government,  as  ministers 
and  consuls  ;  and  such  marriages  are  considered  lawful, 
though  one  of  the  parties  be  a  foreigner.*  Whatever  may  be 
pronounced  by  the  courts  in  the  adopted  country  of  an  emi- 
grant, a  marriage  lawful  by  the  laws  of  his  native  land  would 
in  his  native  land  generally  be  upheld,  if  he  had  not  forfeited 
his  allegiance. 

1  Lord  Stowell,  in  Ruding  v.  Smith,  2  Hag.  Con.  871 ;  4  Eng.  Ec.  661,  660. 

3  But  this  6eeni.<t  permitted  only  on  the  assumption  that  the  local  law  disqual- 
ifles.  See  1  Bish.  Mar.  &  Di7.  6th  ed.,  with  authorities  cited,  §  890  et  setj. ;  Kent 
V.  Burgess,  11  Sim.  861 ;  Lord  Eldon,  in  Lord  Cloncurry's  Case ;  Cruise  on  Digni- 
ties, 276. 

*  See  Ruding  o.  Smith,  and  1  Bish.  Mar.  &  Div.  supra;  Story  Confl.  Laws, 
f  2  a. 

*  Lloyd  0.  Petigean,  2  Curt.  Ec.  261;  7  Eng.  Ec.  106;  Loring  v.  Thofndike, 
6  Allen,  267 ;  12  U.  S.  Suts.  at  Large,  79 ;  1860,  c.  179,  §  81.  Invading  armies 
carry  th.e  matrimonial  law  of  their  domicile  with  them.  See  1  Bish.  Mar.  & 
Dir.  6th  ed.  §§  899,  400  ;  Ruding  v.  Smith,  supra ;  Lord  EUenborougli,  in  Rex  v. 
Brampton,  10  East,  282. 

See  also,  as  to  the  conflict  of  laws  relating  to  marriage,  Wharton  Confl. 
Laws  (1872),  §§  128-166.  Mr.  Wharton,  in  his  very  scholarly  work,  maintains 
that  there  are  three  distinct  theories  on  this  subject:  (Ist)  as  generally  main- 
tained by  English  writers  and  the  courts,  that  matrimonial  capacity  is  deter- 
mined by  the  law  of  the  place  of  marriage ;  which  he  considers  open  to  objection ; 
(2d)  that  it  is  determined  by  the  law  of  the  marrying  parties'  home ;  wliich  he 
also  considers  open  to  objection ;  (8d)  that  as  to  marriages  at  home,  capacity 
is  determined  by  home  law,  and  as  to  marriages  abroad,  *'  by  the  common  law 
of  Cliristendom  ;  "  and  this  last  theory  he  prefers  to  the  others.  lb.  §§  160-166. 
As  to  conflict  in  the  mode  of  celebrating  marriage,  see  ib.  §§  169-186. 
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THE  GENERAL  DISABILITIES  OP  COVERTURE. 

When  the  parties  to  a  lawful  marriage  have  once  completed 
the  ceremony,  or,  as  it  is  said,  have  executed  the  contract  of 
maiTiage,  they  are  admitted  into  the  marriage  relation,  and 
their  mutual  rights  and  obligations  become  at  once  bounded, 
protected,  and  enforced  by  the  general  law  of  husband  and 
wife.  What  that  law  is,  will  constitute  the  topic  of  discus- 
sion in  this  and  the  succeeding  chapters.  We  have  already 
alluded  to  the  confusion  and  uncertainty  which  exist  at  the 
present  day,  and  particularly  in  many  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  law  of  husband  and  wife,  owing  to  the  transition  period 
through  which  we  seem  to  be  passing  from  the  marriage  rela- 
tion of  the  common  law  to  that  known  to  the  civil  law.^ 

Our  subject  will  be  most  conveniently  treated  by  taking  up 
the  common-law  doctrine  first  and  thoroughly  examining  its 
principles  ;  then  passing  to  the  modern  or  civil-law  doctrine, 
for  discussion  in  like  manner.  First,  then,  the  rights  and  dis- 
abilities of  marriage  on  the  coverture  scheme  ;  secondly,  the 
rights  and  disabilities  of  marriage  on  the  separate  existence 
scheme.  But  since  these  rights  and  disabilities  have  varied 
little,  except  as  to  the  wife's  property,  we  may  here  investi- 
gate those  general  principles  of  the  common  law  which  con- 
cern the  person,  once  and  for  all. 

The  general  principle  of  coverture,  as  defined  by  Black- 
stone  and  other  writers,  is  this :  that  by  marriage  the  hus- 
band and  wife  become  one  person  in  law ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
very  being  or  legal  existence  of  the  woman  is  suspended 
during  the  *  marriage,  or,  at  leAst,  is  incorporated  and  *  52 
consolidated  into  that.of  the  husband,   under  whose 

1  See  Introductory  Chapter,  pp.  10-21. 
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wing,  protection,  and  cover  she  performs  every  thing ;  and  is 
therefore  called  in  the  law-French  a  feme-covert^  foemina  viro 
co'operta;  is  said  to  be  covert-baron,  or  under  the  protection 
and  influence  of  her  baron  or  lord ;  and  her  condition  during 
her  marriage  is  called  her  coverture.^  For  this  reason  the 
term  applied  to  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife  in  the  old 
books  is  baron  and  feme.  Upon  this  fundamental  principle 
depend,  at  the  common  law,  the  general  rights,  duties,  and 
disabilities  of  marriage.  But  this  very  definition  shows  inac- 
curacy, to  say  nothing  of  unfairness  of  application.  Here  are 
two  conflicting  notions :  one  that  the  existence  of  the  wife  is 
actually  lost  or  suspended  ;  the  other  that  there  is  still  an 
existence,  which  is  held  in  subordination  to  the  wall  of  her 
lord  and  master,  which  last  the  word  coverture  fitly  expresses. 
It  will  appear  in  fact  that  while  some  of  the  wife's  disabilities 
seem  based  upon  the  one  notion,  others  are  based  upon  the 
latter,  and  probably  more  correct  one.  The  wife's  disabilities 
are  deemed  by  Blackstone,  "  for  the  most  part,  intended  for 
her  protection  and  benefit."  And  he  adds,  by  way  of  rhetor^ 
ical  period,  *'  so  great  a  favorite  is  the  female  sex  of  the  laws 
of  England  !  "  a  proposition  which  his  commentators  have 
gravely  proceeded  to  dispute  and  dissect,  and,  it  must  be 
added,  not  without  good  success.^ 

The  husband's  right  of  dominion  is  therefore  fully  recog- 
nized at  the  common  law.  And  never  was  the  English  doctrine, 
despite  its  failings,  set  forth  in  more  terse  and  forcible  lan- 
guage than  in  the  words  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith :  "  The  natu- 
ralest  and  first  conjunction  of  two  towards  the  making  a 
further  society  of  continuance,  is  of  the  husband  and  wife, 
each  having  care  of  the  family:  the  man  to  get,  to  travel 
abroad,  and  to  defend ;  the  wife  to  save,  to  stay  at  home, 

*  53    and  to  distribute  *  that  which  is  gotten,  for  the  nurture 

of  the  children  and  family ;  which  to  maintain,  God  hag 
given  the  man  greater  wit,  better  strength,  better  courage,  to 

1  1  Bl.  Com.  442;  Co.  Litt.  112;  2  Kent  Com.  129. 

*  1  Bl.  Com.  445,  notes  by  Christian,  Hargrave,  and  others.  It  is  probable 
that  Blackstone  used  this  expression  in  a  strain  of  playful  gallantry,  not  uncom- 
mon with  lecturers.  Even  Chancellor  Kent's  observations  are  not  free  from 
suspicion.    See  2  Kent  Com.  1S2,  closing  sentence  at  foot  of  the  page. 
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compel  the  woman  to  obey,  by  reason  or  force ;  and  to  the 
woman,  beauty,  fair  countenance,  and  sweet  words,  to  make 
the  man  obey  her  again  for  love.  Thus  each  obeyeth,  and 
commandeth  the  other ;  and  they  two  together  rule  the  house, 
so  long  as  they  remain  in  one."  ^ 

In  accordance  with  these  principles,  and  perhaps  too  the 
laws  of  nature  and  divine  revelation,  the  husband  is  the  head 
of  the  family  and  the  dignior  persona.  As  to  the  more  strictly 
personal  consequences  of  the  marriage  union,  his  rights  and 
duties  have  suffered  no  violent  change  at  our  modern  law.  It 
is  for  the  Avife  to  love,  honor,  and  obey :  it  is  for  the  husband 
to  love,  cherish,  and  protect.  The  husband  is  bound  to  fur- 
nish his  wife  with  a  suitable  home  ;  to  provide,  according  to 
his  means  and  condition  of  life,  for  her  maintenance  and 
support ;  to  defend  her  from  personal  insult  and  wrong ;  to 
be  kind  to  her ;  to  see  that  the  offspring  of  their  union  are 
brought  up  witli  tenderness  and  care  ;  and  generally  to  con- 
duct himself,  not  according  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  matri- 
monial contract,  but  in  its  spirit.  So  long  as  he  does  this,  his 
authority  is  acknowledged  at  the  common  law,  and  if  the 
wife's  wishes  and  interests  clash  with  his  own,  she  must  yield. 

Marriage  necessarily  supposes  a  home  and  mutual  cohabita- 
tion. Each  party  has  therefore  a  right  to  the  society  of  the 
other.  They  married  to  secure  such  society.  And  the  obliga- 
tion rests  upon  both  to  live  together  —  or,  as  the  expression 
sometimes  goes,  to  adhere.  This  is  the  universal  law.^  Its 
observance  is  essential  to  the  mutual  comfort  of  husband  and 
wife,  and  the  well-being,  if  not  the  existence,  of  their  chil- 
dren. But  to  this  rule  there  are  obvious  exceptions.  The 
wife  is  not  bound  to  live  with  her  husband,  where  he  is 
imprisoned,  or  *has  otherwise  ceased  to  be  a  voluntary  *  54 
agent,  and  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  husband.  Nor  if 
be  is  banished ;  for  marriage  does  not  force  the  parties  to  share 
the  punishment  of  one  another's  crimes.  This  was  the  rule 
of  the  civil  as  it  is  that  of  the  common  law.^    And  in  general 

1  Commonwealth  of  England,  Book  1,  ch.  2,  quoted  in  Bing.  Inf.  &  Cor. 
p.  1S4.  »  1  Fni8.  Dom.  Rel.  447,  462. 

>  Co.  Litt.  188;  1  Bl.  Com.  448;  1  Eras.  Dom.  Rel.  448;  2  Kent  Com.  154. 
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such  causes  as  would  justify  divorce  in  any  state  justify  the 
innocent  party  in  breaking  off  matrimonial  cohabitation  like- 
wise. But  partial  and  temporary  separation  for  purposes 
connected  with  the  husband's  profession  or  trade  —  as  for 
instance,  where  he  is  an  army  officer  —  constitutes  no  breach 
of  the  marriage  relation,  unless  continued  beyond  necessary 
and  reasonable  bounds,  or  accompanied  by  negligence  to  pro- 
vide while  absent  for  the  maintenance  of  wife  and  family. 
And  under  some  other  circumstances  cohabitation  may  be 
properly  allowed  to  cease  for  a  time,  without  involving  the 
breach  of  marital  obligations.^ 

Mere  frailty  of  temper  on  a  wife's  part,  not  shown  in 
marked  and  intolerable  excesses,  would  hardly  justify  a 
husband  in  withdrawing  'the  protection  of  his  home  and 
society  .2 

As  there  must  be  a  home,  so  there  is  also  a  matrimonial 
domicile  of  the  parties  recognized  by  universal  law.  And  the 
husband,  as  the  dignior  peraoiuLa^  has  the  right  to  fix  it  where 
he  pleases.  The  wife's  domicile  merges  in  that  of  her  hus- 
band. Grotius  says :  "  De  domicilio  constituere  jus  eat  marito"  ^ 
But  this  applies  only  to  the  real  domicile  of  the  husband  ;  not 
to  a  fictitious  place  of  residence  which  he  may  take  up  for  a 
special  purpose,  or  as  an  involuntary  agent.  In  a  genuine 
sense  the  domicile  of  the  husband  becomes  that  of  the  wife, 
and  wherever  he  goes  she  is  bound  to  go  likewise ;  not,  how- 

1  See  2  Kent  Com.  181 ;  1  Fras.  Dom.  Rel.  240  el  seq. ;  ib.  447 ;  Chretien  v. 
Her  Husband,  17  Martin  (La.),  60.  Prima  fack,  when  the  wife  leaves  her  hus- 
band and  his  home,  and  goes  to  liye  elsewhere,  she  abandons  him,  and  it  is  for 
her  to  show  that  his  conduct  justified  her  in  going.  Starkey  v.  Starkej,  21 
N.  J.  Eq.  135.  A  husband  who  withdraws  from  cohabitation  with  his  wife  may 
be  guilty  of  desertion  though  he  continue  to  support  her.  Yeatman  v.  Yeatman, 
L.  R.  1  P.  &  D.  489.  See  more  fully  1  Bish.  Mar.  &  Diy.  §§  771-810,  where  the 
whole  subject  comes  up  as  incidental  to  divorce  proceedings ;  McClurg's  Appeal, 
66  Penn.  St.  866.  And  see  McCormick  v.  McCormick,  19  Wis.  172,  where  it 
did  not  appear  that  the  wife  meant  to  leave  her  husband,  or  was  unwilling  to 
cohabit,  but  only  objected  to  those  he  had  about  him,  while  he  was  at  fault  in 
encouraging  her  to  leave  him.  As  to  whether  the  mere  refusal  of  matrimonial 
intercourse  amounts  to  desertion  justifying  divorce,  see  1  Bish.  Mar.  &  Div. 
§  778;  Southwick  v.  Southwick,  97  Mass.  827. 

'  Yeatman  v,  Yeatman,  L.  R.  1  P.  &  D.  489.  But  see  Lynch  v.  Lynch,  88 
Md.  828. 
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ever,  unless  his  intent  be  bona  fide  and  without  fraud  upon 
her  property  rights.^ 

Any  contmet,  therefore,  which  the  husband  may  make  with 
his  wife  or  her  friends,  before  marriage,  not  to  take  her  away 
from  the  neighborhood  of  her  parents,  is  void.  Public  policy 
repudiates  all  contracts  in  restraint  of  such  marital  rights. 
There  might  be  circumstances  under  which  such  a  promise 
would  be  reasonable,  but  at  best  it  can  create  a  moral 
obligation  *  only.  The  husband  has  the  right  to  estab-  *  55 
lish  his  domicile  at  any  time,  wherever  he  pleases,  and 
the  wife  must  follow  him  through  the  world.^ 

But  the  courts  of  our  day  hesitate  to  apply  a  rule  so  appar- 
ently harsh  as  that  announced  in  the  last  sentence.  With  the 
increasing  regard  for  female  privileges  has  grown  up  a  strong 
disposition  to  reduce  the  husband's  right  over  the  matrimonial 
domicile  to  a  sort  of  divisum  imperium.  The  question  is  not 
new,  whether  reasonable  exceptions  to  this  rule  may  not 
exist ;  as,  for  instance,  where  the  husband  proposed  to  take 
the  wife  into  an  enemy's  country  while  war  was  waging,  or  on 
a  journey  perilous  to  her  life.*  Such  exceptions  may  be  jus- 
tified, it  is  generally  admitted,  on  the  ground  that  the  wife 
would  be  thereby  exposed  to  bodily  harm.  But,  whether  the 
apprehension  be  that  of  personal  violence,  or  ill  health  from 
the  fatigue  of  a  journey  or  the  change  of  climate,  little  favor 
seems  to  have  been  shown  to  the  wife  either  at  the  English 
or  Scotch  law,  unless  the  circumstances  rendered  a  change  of 
domicile  on  her  part  equivalent  to  a  moral  suicide.*  At  the 
present  day,  a  rule  less  stringent  would  doubtless  be  applied. 
Nay  more,  there  are  several  recent  decisions  in  this  country 
which  point  to  an  obligation  on  the  husband's  part  to  show 
reasonable  cause  why  his  wife  should  follow  him  when  he 
changes  his  abode.* 

i  1  Fras.  Dom.  Rel.  447,  448;  1  Burge  Col.  &  For.  Laws,  260;  Wharton 
Confl.  Laws,  §§  43-47.  See  post,  as  to  domicile  acquired  by  wife  for  divorce  in 
certain  cases. 

«  Hair  r.  Hair,  10  Rich.  Eq.  163;  McAfee  v.  Kentucky  University,  7  Bush, 
186.  A  wife  living  apart  from  her  husband  cannot  have  a  separate  domicile  for 
testamentary  purposes.    Paulding's  Will,  1  Tuck.  (N.  Y.)  47. 

)  See  1  Fras.  Dom.  Bel.  448. 

4  Bishop  V.  Bishop,  30  Penn.  St.  412 ;  Gleason  v.  Gleason,  4  Wis.  64 ;  Powell 
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This  later  uncertainty  in  the  law  is  unfortunate.  Where 
a  pair  disagree  in  the  choice  of  a  home,  either  the  right  of 
decision  must  belong  to  one  of  them  or  the  court  should  sit 
as  umpire.  No  one  has  suggested  that  the  wife  should  choose 
the  domicile,  nor  can  judicial  interference  be  well  called  in, 
except  to  divorce  the  parties.  Yet,  without  a  home  in  com- 
mon, of  what  avail  is  matrimony  ?  We  cannot  but  regret  that 
any  of  our  courts  should  seem  to  legalize  domestic  discord  ; 
that  there  should  be  good  American  authority  to  sanc- 
*56  tion  the  wife's  refusal  *  to  accompany  her  husband  on 
any  such  trivial  pretext  as  "  the  dislike  to  be  near  his 
relatives."^  Perhaps,  however,  the  harsh  remedy  usually 
sought  to  be  applied  in  modern  cases — divorce  for  the  wife's 
wilful  desertion  —  may  tempt  our  tribunals  to  relax  the  old 
doctrine  of  conjugal  obedience  for  her  benefit.  For,  after  all, 
the  decision  is  in  favor  of  prolonging  the  marriage  relation. 

The  English  rule  as  to  the  wife's  duty  of  adherence  still 
continues  strict.  A  wife  recently  petitioned  for  divorce,  on 
the  ground  of  her  husband's  desertion.  The  facts  showed 
that  shortly  after  her  marriage  she  went  with  her  husband  to 
Jamaica,  where  he  held  an  appointment  from  which  he  derived 
not  more  than  £100  a  year,  and  in  consequence  of  his  slender 
income  she  had  to  put  up  with  some  hardship.  Her  health 
suffered,  and  in  less  than  a  year,  namely,  in  1846,  she  returned 
to  England.  Her  husband  continued  abroad,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  at  Jamaica,  where  he  succeeded  in 
getting  a  more  lucrative  appointment.  When  she  left  him 
for  England  he  acted  kindly  to  her,  promised  to  allow  her 
j£30  a  year,  but  made  no  arrangement  for  a  permanent  separa- 
tion. Their  correspondence  continued  until  1851,  when  the 
husband  asked  her  to  return,  and  provided  funds  for  her  pas- 
sage, but  she  wrote  that  her  health  would  not  permit  her  to 
do  so.  Here  all  the  correspondence  and  intercourse  ceased 
until  1856,  when  an  allowance  was  again  effected  through  the 
intervention  of  a  relative  ;  this  the  husband  continued  until 
1860,  and  then  stopped  it.     He  appears  to  have  led  a  loose 

».  Powell,  29  Vt.  148.    See  Moffatt  v.  Moffatt,  6  Cal.  280;  Cutler  v.  Cutler, 
2  Brew8.  (Pa.)  611. 

i  Powell  r.  Powell,  supra, 
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life  after  his  wife's  refusal  to  return.  The  court  held  that 
these  circumstances  did  not  constitute  desertion  on  the  hus- 
band's part,  nor  entitle  her  to  divorce.^ 

As  no  legal  process  can  safely  be  enforced  to  compel  hus- 
band and  wife  to  live  together,  against  the  will  of  either, 
so  the  peace  *  of  society  forbids  that  they  should  sue  *  57 
one  another  for  damages  for  breach  of  the  marital  obli- 
gations. Here  again  is  marriage  sui  generis^  and  not  like 
other  contracts.  But  the  failure  of  the  one  to  perfonn  recog- 
nized duties  may  sometimes  absolve  the  other  from  certain 
corresponding  obligations.  Thus,  if  the  wife  leaves  her  home 
without  justifiable  cause,  the  husband  may  refuse  to  support 
her.2  If  the  husband  is  cruel,  or  makes  his  home  unfit  for  a 
chaste  woman  to  live  in  (which  is  a  species  of  cruelty),  the 
wife  may  leave  and  compel  him  to*  support  her  elsewhere.^ 
This  is  well  recognized  law.  In  general,  however,  such  vio- 
lation of  marital  obligations  is  effectually  punishable,  not 
by  enforcing  them,  but  by  putting  an  end  to  the  relation 
altogether.* 

Inasmuch  as  the  husband  is  entitled  to  his  wife's  society, 
he  may  recover  her  from  any  person  who  woiUd  withhold  or 
withdraw  her  from  him.  This  is  a  weU-understood  principle 
the  world  over.^  And  the  common  law  gives  him  the  right 
to  sue  for  damages  all  persons  who  seek  to  entice  her  away.® 
But  in  such  cases  malice  and  improper  motive  are  alwajs 
to  be  considered ;  and  parents  and  near  relatives  stand  on  a 
different  footing  from  strangers.  So  is  the  previous  conduct 
of  the  husband  towards  his  wife  a  material  element  to  be 
considered ;    since  this,  and  not  the  interference  of  others, 

1  Keech  v.  Keech,  L.  R.  1  P.  &  D.  641  (1868).  Adaltery  being  proved,  how- 
ever,  divorce  was  granted  on  that  ground. 

>  2  Kent  Com.  147 ;  Manby  v.  Scott,  1  Mod.  124;  1  Bl.  Com.  443. 

'  Houliston  V.  Smyth,  8  Bing.  127.    And  eee  infra,  as  to  wife's  necessaries. 

4  See  1  Bish.  Mar.  &  Div.  §  771 ;  1  Fras.  Dom.  Rel.  462;  Adams  v.  Adams, 
100  Mass.  865 ;  Briggs  v.  Briggs,  20  Mich.  84. 

»  1  Fras.  Dom.  Rel.  240,  211. 

«  I  Chitty  Plead.  91 ;  Hutcheson  v.  Peck,  5  Johns.  196 ;  Friend  v.  Thomp- 
son, Wright,  686;  Rabe  v.  Hanna,  5  Ham.  580;  Bennett  v.  Smith,  21  Barb. 
439;  Barnes  v.  Allen,  80  Barb.  668. 
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may  have  occasioned  the  separation.  It  is  one  thing  to  ac- 
tively promote  domestic  discord,  but  quite  another  to  har- 
bor from  motives  of  kindness  and  humanity  one  who  seeks 
shelter  from  the  oppression  of  her  own  lawful  protector. 

Yet  such  conduct,  whatever  the  motives,  is  exceedingly  peril- 
ous on  the  part  of  strangers,  generally  open  to  misconstruction, 
and  never  to  be  encouraged.  They  should  leave  the 
*  68  parties  to  *  their  lawful  remedies  against  one  another. 
With  parents  it  is  diflferent.  There  are  several  cases  in 
the  American  reports  where  a  father  is  not  only  held  to  be 
absolved  from  liability  for  sheltering  his  daughter  who  has  fled 
from  a  drunken  and  profligate  husband,  but  even  stimulated 
to  do  so.  "  A  father's  house,"  says  Chancellor  Kent,  "  is 
always  open  to  his  children ;  and  whether  they  be  married  or 
unmarried,  it  is  still  to  them  a  refuge  from  evil  and  a  conso- 
lation in  distress.  Natural  affection  establishes  and  conse- 
crates this  asylum."  ^  But  this  does  not  justify  even  a  parent 
in  hostile  interference  against  the  husband ;  for  the  latter's 
rights  are  still  superior ;  and  the  father  must  give  up  his 
daughter,  and  the  marriage-offspring,  whenever  she  wishes  to 
return,  unless  the  proper  tribunal  has  decreed  otherwise; 
though  he  might,  we  suppose,  by  fair  arguments,  urged  to 
promote  her  true  good,  seek  to  dissuade  her  from  returning. 
The  legal  doctrine  seems  to  be  this,  that  honest  motives  may 
shield  a  parent  from  the  consequences  of  indiscretion,  while 
adding  nothing  to  his  right  of  actual  control ;  that  a  husband 
forfeits  his  right  to  sue  others  for  enticement,  where  lus  own 
misconduct  justified  and  actually  caused  the  separation,  and 
so  long  as  it  continues  voluntary  on  the  wife's  part ;  but  that 
otherwise  his  remedy  is  complete  against  all  persons  whomso- 
ever who  have  lent  their  countenance  to  any  scheme  for 
breaking  up  his  household. 

A  curious  case  of  this  sort  came  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  North  Carolina  in  1849.  The  defendant  had  enticed  away 
the  wife  of  the  plaintiff.  The  two  afterwards  entered  into  an 
agreement  that  the  defendant  should  keep  the  plaintiff's  wife 
and  child  at  his  own  home,  and  should  raise,  educate,  and 

1  Hatcheeon  v.  Peck,  supra.  See  abo  Friend  v.  Thompson,  Bennett  v. 
Smith,  iupra, 
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provide  for  the  child  by  appropriating  the  portion  of  property 
formerly  intended  for  the  mother's  provision  ;  that  he  should 
not  be  liable  for  having  enticed  the  wife  away ;  and  that  the 
plaintiff  might  visit  his  wife  and  child  not  exceeding 
four  or  *  five  days  at  a  time.  The  wife  was  not  made  a  *  59 
party  to  the  contract,  though  it  appeared  to  have  been 
made  with  her  approval.  The  plaintiff  afterwards  rescinded 
the  agreement,  demanded  his  wife,  and,  upon  refusal  of  the 
defendant  to  give  her  up,  sued  him  in  damages.  The  court 
sustained  him ;  pronouncing  the  contract  to  be  *'  neither  in 
form  or  substance  a  contract  for  a  separation,  but  simply  a 
license  to  harbor  the  wife  and  child,  securing  the  defendant 
against  any  legal  responsibility  for  so  doing  until  withdrawn." 
And  it  was  further  intimated  that  such  a  contract  was  abso- 
lutely void  as  against  public  policy.^ 

In  a  ruder  state  of  society  the  husband  frequently  main- 
tained his  authority  by  force.  The  old  common  law  recog- 
nized the  right  of  moderate  correction,  which,  according  to 
Blackstone,  was  deemed  a  privilege  by  the  lower  orders  in 
his  day.^  The  civil  law  went  still  further,  permitting,  in  cer- 
tain gross  misdemeanors,  violent  flogging  with  whips  and 
rods.^  But  since  the  time  of  Charles  II.  the  wife  has  been 
regarded  more  as  the  companion  of  her  husband ;  and  this 
right  of  chastisement  may  be  regarded  as  exceedingly  ques- 
tionable at  the  present  day.  The  rule  of  love  has  superseded 
the  rule  of  force.  Few  cases  of  importance  are  to  be  found 
on  this  subject.  In  England,  not  many  years  ago,  where  a 
wife  sought  divorce  from  bed  and  board  for  cruelty,  it  was 
shown  that  the  husband  had  spit  upon  her,  pushed  and 
dragged  her  about  the  room,  and  once  slapped  her  face  ;  and 
upon  this  proof  the  divorce  was  granted.*  The  right  to  inflict 
corporal  punishment  upon  the  wife  seems  not  to  have  been 
favored  in  this  country,  and  its  exercise  would  now  generally 

'  Barbee  v.  Armstead,  10  Ired.  580.  See  alBO  1  Burge  Col.  &  For.  Laws, 
288,  for  a  like  doctrine  at  the  ciyil  law.  >  1  Bl.  Com.  444,  445. 

'  FlagtUU  etftutihus  acriter  verberare  uxorem.    See  1  Bl.  Com.  445. 

*  Saunden  v.  Saunders,  1  Rob.  £c.  549.  And  see  1  Bish.  Mar.  &  Diy. 
6th  ed.  §§  748,  754 ;  Gholston  v.  Gholston,  81  Geo.  625 ;  Pillar  v.  Pillar,  22  Wis. 
658;  Edmonds'  Appeal,  57  Penn.  St  282 ;  Tomer  v.  Turner,  44  Ala.  487. 
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justify  proceedings  for  a  divorce.^    It  may  be  added  that  the 
wife  should  not  chastise  her  husband ;  nor  provoke  harsh 

*  60   treatment  by  her  own  misconduct.^    *  But  either  spouse 

may  use  force  in  self-defence.  And  the  husband  may 
restrain  his  wife  from  acts  of  violence  against  othei's  as  well 
as  himself ;  certainly  wherever  the  law  makes  him  answerable 
in  damages  for  her  misbehavior.^ 

The  right  of  gentle  restraint  over  the  wife's  person  rests 
upon  better. authority  than  that  of  chastisement.  This  right, 
however,  depends  upon  the  proposition  that  the  husband  is 
dignior  persona.  And  its  exercise  is  often  to  be  justified  in 
the  courts  on  the  same  grounds ;  namely,  that  he  must  answer 
to  others  for  his  wife's  conduct.  Blackstone  says  that  in  case 
of  any  gross  misbehavior  the  husband  can  restrain  his  wife  of 
her  liberty.  The  later  expression  of  Kent  is,  that  he  may 
resort  to  "  gentle  restraint."  *  Strong  instances  for  the  exer- 
cise of  this  right  occur  where  the  wife  has  eloped  with  a 
libertine  and  the  husband  wishes  to  bring  her  home,  or  where 
she  purposes  an  elopement  and  he  seeks  to  prevent  it.*  So 
restraint  may  be  justified  where  she  becomes  insane,  threatens 
him  with  danger,  or  wantonly  destroys  his  property.  And 
by  virtue  of  the  husband's  authority  over  his  own  household, 
he  might  be  allowed,  if  not  by  physical  force,  at  least  by 
moral  coercion,  to  regulate  her  movements  so  as  to  prevent 
her  from  going  to  places,  associating  with  people,  or  engaging 
in  pursuits  disapproved  by  himself  on  rational  grounds.  This 
doctrine  has  been  asserted  in  England  ;  and  Mr.  Fraser  car- 
ries it  to  the  extent  of  forbidding  her  relatives  to  visit  her ; 
"  for,"  he  adds,  "  though  the  wife  may  be  very  amiable,  her 

1  In  State  v.  Rhodes,  1  Phill.  (N.  C.)  458,  the  right  of  moderate  correction 
is  recentlj  claimed.  But  t)ie  opposite  rule  is  announced  in  Fulgham  r.  State, 
46  Ala.  148.  Not  justified  though  the  wif^  be  drunk  or  insolent.  Common- 
ivealth  V.  McAfee,  108  Mass.  468. 

2  Knight  V.  Knight,  81  Iowa,  451,  and  cases  supra;  Prichard  v.  Prichard, 
8  Swab.  &  T.  528. 

*  2  Kent  Com.  181 ;  People  ».  Winters,  2  Parker  (N.  Y.  Cr.),  10 ;  \  Bl,  Com. 
445;  Richards  v.  Richards,  1  Grant,  889. 

4  2  Kent  Com.  181 ;  1  BL  Com.  445.    See  1  Bish.  supra,  §  756. 

*  So  strongly  does  the  common  law  detest  coivjugal  unfaithfulness,  tliat  the 
husband  who  kills  his  wife  or  her  paramour  in  the  act  of  adultery  is  only  guUtj 
of  maiislaughter.    See  Regina  v.  Eelly^  2  Car.  &  E.  814. 
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connections  may  not  be  so."  ^  But  this  rule  is  to  be  laid 
down  with  great  caution,  and  it  may  be  considered  especially 
unpopular  in  America.  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  in  an  English 
case,  observes,  that  the  husband's  right  must  not  be 
*  exercised  unnecessarily  or  with  undue  severity ;  and  *  61 
that  the  moment  the  wife,  by  her  return  to  conjugal 
duties,  makes  the  restraint  of  her  person  unnecessary,  such 
restraint  becomes  unlawful.^  For  unreasonable  and  improper 
checks  upon  her  liberties,  the  wife  may  have  relief  on  habeas 
corpus.  But  the  writ  is  not  available  for  the  husband  to 
secure  the  person  of  his  wife,  voluntarily  absenting  hereelf 
fi-om  his  house.^ 

Husband  and  wife  may  be  indicted  for  assault  and  battery 
upon  each  other.*  This  is  a  means  of  redress  not  unfrequently 
sought  against  cruel  husbands. 

The  custody  of  children  belonged  at  common  law  to  the 
father.  Blackstone  observes,  "  A  mother,  as  such,  is  entitled 
to  no  power,  but  only  to  reverence  and  respect."  *  But  by  an 
English  statute,  passed  in  1839,  the  Court  of  Chancery  is 
permitted  to  interfere  and  award  the  custody  of  children  to 
such  parent  as  may  be  deemed  most  suitable.  Its  special 
object  was  to  enable  married  women  who  should  be  ill-treated 
by  their  husbands  to  assert  their  rights  without  the  fear  of 
being  separated  from  their  ofiFspring.®  In  this  country,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  the  tendency  of  legislation  is  to  place  the 
wife  upon  an  equal  footing  with  her  husband  in  this  respect. 

When  we  come  to  the  property  rights  of  married  women, 
the  inequalities  of  the  common  law  are  plainly  seen.     The 

1  I  Fras.  Dom.  Rel.  459. 

*  In  re  Cochrane,  8  Dowl.  P.  C  681.  Force,  whether  physical  or  moral,  sys- 
lematically  exerted  to  compel  the  submission  of  a  wife,  in  such  a  manner,  and 
to  such  a  degree,  and  during  such  a  leng^th  of  time  as  to  injure  her  liealtli  and 
threaten  disease,  is  legal  cruelty.  Kelly  v.  Kelly,  L.  R.  2  P.  &  D.  81 ;  Bailey  v. 
Bailey,  97  Mass.  878. 

'  Sandiland,  Ex  parte,  12  E.  L.  &  Eq.  468. 

4  Bradley  v.  State,  Walker,  156 ;  State  v.  Mabrey,  64  N.  C.  592. 

5  1  Bl.  Com.  453. 

•  2  &  8  Vict.  c.  54 ;  Warde  v,  Worde,  2  Ph.  786.  See  infra,  Parent  and  Child, 
ch.  8,  where  this  subject  is  considered  at  length. 
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husband  yields  to  his  wife  no  participation  whatever  in  his 
own  property,  whether  acquired  before  or  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  marriage  relation,  except  a  certain  right  of 
inheritance  to  his  goods  and  chattels,  of  which  he  can  gener- 
ally deprive  her  by  his  will  and  testament,  and  also  dower  in 
his  real  estate,  which  is  her  only  substantial  privilege.  In 
return  for  this,  she  parts  with  all  control,  for  the  time 
being,  over  her  own  property,  whensoever  and  howsoever 
obtamed,  by  gift,  grant,  purchase,  devise,  or  inheritance ; 

♦  62    ♦  gives  him  outright  her  things  personal  in  possession ; 

allows  him  to  appropriate  to  himself  all  outstanding 
demands,  known  in  law  as  her  chases  in  action^  or  incorporeal 
personal  property ;  parts  with  the  usufruct  of  her  real  estate, 
creating  likewise  a  possible  encumbrance  upon  it  in  the  shape 
of  tenancy  by  the  curtesy ;  and  finally  takes,  if  she  survives 
him,  only  her  real  estate,  such  of  her  personal  property  as 
remains  undisposed  of  and  unappropriated,  with  a  few  articles 
of  wearing  apparel  and  trinkets  called  paraphernalia.  She 
cannot  restrain  his  rights  by  will.  She  is  not  allowed  to  ad- 
minister on  his  personal  estate  in  preference  to  his  own  kin- 
dred, though  the  whole  of  it  were  once  hera ;  while  he  can 
administer  on  her  estate  for  his  own  benefit  and  exclude  her 
kindred  altogether,  even  from  participation  in  the  assets. 
Thus  unequal  are  the  property  rights  of  husband  and  wife  by 
the  strict  rule  of  coverture.  We  speak  not  here  of  recent 
statutory  benefits  conferred  upon  the  wife  ;  nor  of  that  reUef 
which  equity  affords  in  permitting  property  to  be  held  to  the 
wife's  separate  use,  and  giving  her  a  provision  from  her  chases 
in  actian^  when  the  husband  seeks  its  aid  in  appropriating 
them  to  hia  own  use ;  but  of  what  is  to  be  properly  teimed 
the  common  law  of  husband  and  wife.^ 

Some  recompense  is  afforded  to  the  wife  for  the  loss  of  her 
fortune,  in  the  rule  that  her  husband  shall  pay  her  debts  con- 
tracted while  a  feme  sale  ;  that  is,  unmarried.  And  while 
coverture  lasts  he  is  liable  for  all  just  debts  incurred  in  her 
support.  He  has  even  been  held  guilty  of  murder  in  the 
second  degree  when  he  has  suffered  her  to  die  for  want  of 

1  See  1  Bl.  Com.  442-445,  and  notes,  by  Christian,  Hargrave,  and  others ; 
2  Kent  Com.  180-148 ;  and  chapters  infra, 
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proper  supplies.^  The  wife  cannot  make  a  contract  so  as  to 
bind  herself ;  but  in  this,  and  other  cases  of  express  or  implied 
authority,  she  can  bind  her  husband,  and  so  secure  a  main- 
tenance. That  which  cannot  be  enforced  by  the  wife  as  a 
matter  of  obligation  is  often  attained  at  the  common  law  in 
some  indirect  way.* 

*  So  too  the  husband  is  liable  for  the  frauds  and  inju-  *  63 
ries  of  the  wife,  committed  during  coverture ;  being  sued 
either  alone  or  jointly  with  her,  in  accordance  with  the  legal 
presumption  of  coercion  in  such  cases.  And  he  must  respond 
in  damages,  whether  she  brought  him  a  fortune  by  marriage 
or  not.  But  this  rule  does  not  apply  to  crimes,  except  that 
the  law  shows  the  wife  a  certain  indulgence  where  a  similar 
presumption  can  be  alleged  on  her  behalf.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  husband  takes  the  benefit  of  such  injuries  as  she 
may  suffer,  by  suing  with  her  and  appropriating  the  com- 
pensation by  way  of  damages  to  himself.^ 

We  may  add  that  the  wife  is  relieved  of  the  disabilities  of 
coverture  and  placed  upon  the  footing  of  9»feme  sole^  with  the 
privilege  to  contract,  sue  and  be  sued,  on  her  own  behalf,  in 
one  instance,  namely,  where  her  husband  has  abjured  the 
realm  or  is  banished ;  for  he  is  then  said  to  be  dead  at  the 
law.*  And  the  necessity  of  the  case  furnishes  the  strongest 
argument  for  this  exception. 

Some  of  the  disabilities  of  the  marriage  relation  are  placed 
upon  both  parties  at  the  common  law  ;  partly  because  of 
the  want  of  mutuality  where  coverture  exists ;  partly  from 
considerations  of  public  policy.  Thus  husband  and  wife  can- 
not make  gifts  or  sales  to  one  another  during  coverture, 
though  the  same  parties  might  have  done  so  before  and  in 
contemplation  of  marriage.  Nor  can  they  in  other  respects 
contract  or  enter  into  covenants  with  one  another.^    Nor  can 

^  Re^.  V,  Plummer,  1  Car.  &  K.  600. 

3  Ch.  8,  infra.    See  1  Bl.  Com.  442 ;  2  Kent  Com.  148-149. 

*  1  Bl.  Com.  448;  2  Kent  Com.  149, 160.    See  ch.  4. 

*  1  BL  Com.  448;  2  Kent  Com.  164.    See  chs.  8, 17. 

*  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  Lannoj  v,  Duke  of  Athol,  2  Atk.  448 ;  1  Bl.  Com.  442 ; 
2  Kent  Com.  129.  See  ch.  16.  The  married  women's  acts  in  this  country  have 
changed  the  common  law  greatlj  as  to  the  mutual  right  of  suit. 
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one  sue  the  other.     But,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  equity 
introduces  a  dijfferent  principle. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  mutual  disabilities  of  the 
marriage  state  is  the  disqualification  of  husband  and  wile 
to  testify  as  witnesses  in  the  courts  for  or  against  one  an- 
other.   Blackstone  places  this  prohibition  on  a  technical 

*  64    ground, —  unity  *  of  the  person  ;  for,  he  says,  if  they 

testify  in  behalf  of  one  another  they  contradict  the 
maxim,  "  Nemoproprid  causd  testis  esse  debet;  *'  and,  if  against 
one  another,  that  other  maxim,  "  Nemo  tenetur  se  ipsum  accu- 
sare,'*^  He  also  suggests  interest  as  another  ground  for  the 
rule.  But  a  more  solid  reason  than  either  is  that  of  public 
policy.  ''  The  happiness  of  the  married  state,"  says  Mr. 
Greenleaf,  *'  requires  that  there  should  be  the  most  unlimited 
confidence  between  husband  and  wife ;  and  this  confidence 
the  law  secures,  by  providing  that  it  shall  be  kept  for  ever 
inviolable  ;  that  nothing  shall  be  extracted  from  the  bosom  of 
the  wife  which  was  confided  there  by  the  husband."  » 

So  unyielding  is  this  rule,  that  mutual  consent  will  not 
authorize  the  breach  of  it.^  Whether  the  suit  be  civil  or  crim- 
inal, in  law  or  at  equity,  it  matters  not.  And  after  coverture 
has  terminated  by  death  or  divorce,  still,  the  prohibition  lasts 
as  to  all  which  took  place  while  the  relation  existed.*  The 
disability  of  the  husband  is  in  this  respect  as  great  as  that  of 
the  wife.^  So  far,  indeed,  has  the  prohibition  been  carried, 
that  in  one  case,  where  the  defendant  married  a  witness  after 
she  had  been  summoned  into  court,  she  was  forbidden  to 

1  1  Bl.  Com.  448. 

3  1  Greenl.  Eyid.  §  254.  See  also  2  Kent  Com.  178-180,  to  the  same  effect. 
See  Chapman,  J.,  in  Peaslee  v.  McLoon,  16  Gray,  488 ;  Baldwin  t;.  Parker,  99 
Mass.  79. 

'  1  Greenl.  Evid.  §  840,  and  cases  cited  ;  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  Barker  v.  Dixie, 
cas.  temp.  Hardw.  264 ;  Daris  v»  Dinwoody,  4  T.  R.  679,  per  Lord  Kenyan  j 
xx>ntra,  Pedley  v.  Wellesley,  8  Car.  &  P.  558;  2  Kent  Com.  179. 

^  Monroe  v.  Twlstleton,  cited  in  Arerson  v.  Lord  Kinnaird,  6  East,  192 ;  Doker 
V,  Easier,  Ry.  &  M.  198 ;  Stein  i;.  Bowman,  18  Pet.  228 ;  1  Greenl.  EWd.  §  887. 
See  also  Terry  v.  Belcher,  1  Bailey,  568;  Sute  r.  Jolly,  8  Dev.  &  Bat.  110; 
Barnes  v.  Camack,  1  Barb.  892.    But  see  Dickerroan  v.  Graves,  6  Cash.  808. 

*  See  cases  cited  in  1  Greenl.  Evid.  §  884.  And  see  Turner  u.  Cook,  86  Ind. 
129;  Richards  v.  Burden,  81  Iowa,  805;  Miller  v.  State,  45  Ala.  25;  Rea  v. 
Tucker,  51  111.  110;  SucceMion  of  Wade,  21  La.  Ann.  848. 
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testify.^  The  rule  applies  alike  to  evidence  of  declarations 
made  by  husband  and  wife  for  or  against  one  another  and  to 
their  testimony  in  person.^  Nor  is  a  wife  a  competent  attest- 
ing witness  to  a  will  which  contains  a  devise  to  her  husband.^ 

This  rule  of  exclusion  applies  only  to  persons  occupy- 
ing the  *  bona  fide  relation  of  husband  and  wife ;  not,  of  *  65 
course,  to  parties  in  immoral  cohabitation.  But  at  the 
same  time  the  courts  lean  kindly  towards  prima  facie  mar- 
riages, and  make  no  rigid  investigation.*  The  policy  of  the 
rule  is  evidently  to  treat  as  privileged  communications  all 
that  passes  between  persons  supposing  themselves  lawfully 
married,  and  at  all  events  not  to  prejudice  the  rights  of  the 
innocent  party  to  an  invalid  marriage ;  but  the  rule  has  not 
always  been  carried  to  such  an  extent. 

Some  exceptions  exist  to  the  rule,  founded  mainly  on  con- 
siderations of  public  policy.  Thus  the  wife  may  testify  as  to 
her  forcible  abduction  and  marriage ;  but  in  such  cases  she 
is  hai'dly  to  be  considered  the  wife.^  In  general,  husband 
and  wife  can  make  criminal  complaints  and  testify  against 
one  another  as  to  personal  injuries ;  for  this  the  rule  of  self- 
preservation  requires.®  High  treason  also  was  formerly  held 
an  exception  to  the  rule ;  for  the  allegiance  due  to  the  crown 
was  said  to  be  paramount  to  all  private  considerations ;  but 
this  is  not  probably  good  law  at  the  present  day."^   The  wife's 

1  Pedlej  V.  Wellesley,  8  Car.  &  P.  558.  The  authority  of  tliis  case  seems 
questioDable. 

2  1  Qreenl.  Evid.  §  841 ;  Alban  v.  Pritchett,  6  T.  R.  680;  Denn  v.  White,  7 
T.  R.  112  ;  Kelly  v.  Small,  2  Esp.  716.    See  Cook  r.  Burton,  5  Bush,  64. 

'  Sullivan  v.  Sullivan,  106  Mass.  474.  The  Massachusetts  rule  is  contrary 
to  that  of  New  York  and  Maine.    See  authorities  cited  in  this  case. 

*  1  Greenl.  Evid.  §  839,  and  cases  cited;  2  Stark.  Evid.  400;  BuU.N.  P.  287 ; 
Campbell  v.  Twemlow,  1  Price,  81.  So  as  to  the  wife  of  a  freedman.  Hampton 
V.  State,  45  Ala.  82.  See  Hill  r.  State,  41  Geo.  484.  The  rule  of  competency 
does  not  extend  to  a  mistress.    Dennis  v.  Crittenden,  42  N.  Y.  542. 

9  2  Russ.  on  Crimes,  605,  606 ;  1  Bl.  Com.  448 ;  1  Greenl.  Evid.  §  848,  and 
cases  cited  in  note. 

^  See  ibid. ;  and  Lord  Mansfield,  in  Bentley  v.  Cooke,  8  Doug.  422 ;  1  East 
P.  C.  455.  But  see  Lord  Thurlow,  in  Sedgwick  v.  Walkins,  1  Ves.  49,  In  a 
prosecution  against  a  wife  and  her  paramour  for  adultery,  the  husband  may  tes- 
tify against  the  wife.  State  v.  Bennett,  31  Iowa,  24.  Wife  allowed  to  testify 
against  husband  for  using  instrument  with  intent  to  procure  her  miscarriage. 
State  V.  Dyer,  59  Me.  808.    See  also  Matthews  v.  State,  82  Tex.  117. 

?  1  GreenL  Evid.  §  845,  and  authorities  cited ;  contra,  4  Bl.  Com.  29. 
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testimony  has  been  admitted  as  to  some  peculiar  secret  facts.^ 
Dying  declarations  of  one  are  admissible  to  charge  the  other 
with  murder.  And  in  collateral  proceedings,  only  remotely 
affecting  their  mutual  interests,  their  evidence  is  admissible 
though  it  may  tend  to  criminate  or  contradict  or  subject  the 
other  to  a  legal  demand ;  as  in  a  suit  relating  to  a  pauper  set- 
tlement, where  the  wife's  testimony  tends  to  convict  her  hus- 
band of  bigamy.^  Or,  in  collateral  proceedings,  to  prove  the 
fact  thitt  they  were  husband  and  wife  at  a  certain  time.^ 

*  66    To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  wife's  declarations  *  may 

be  given  in  evidence  for  or  against  her  husband,  where 
material,  as  part  of  the  res  gestce /  as  in  a  suit  regaidiug  an 
insurance  policy  where  she  is  the  party  insured ;  in  an  action 
against  the  husband  for  her  board,  he  having  turned  her  out 
of  doors;  and,  in  general,  wherever  she  acts  as  his  agent.* 
Where  several  are  tried  together  for  a  joint  offence,  the  wife 
of  one  is  not  a  good  witness  against  the  others,  so  long  as 
her  testimony  might  affect  her  husband's  case ;  but  if  he  has 
already  been  convicted  or  acquitted,  or  the  grounds  of  defence 
for  each  are  entirely  distinct,  the  rule  is  otherwise.^  Both 
husband  and  wife  may  testify,  after  the  relation  has  termi- 
nated, as  to  facts  which  came  to  each  other's  knowledge  by 
means  equally  accessible  to  any  person  not  standing  in  that 
relation ;  for  here  the  same  principle  applies  as  in  the  case  of 
privileged  communications  between  attorney  and  client.^ 
There  have  been  some  important  changes  introduced  into 

^  Rex  V.  Reading,  cas.  temp.  Hardw.  79,  82 ;  Ratcliff  t;.  Wales,  1  Hill,  63 ;  1 
Greenl.  Evid.  §  844. 

'^  1  Greenl.  Evid.  §  842;  Fitch  v.  Hill,  11  Mass.  28G ;  Griffin  v.  Brown,  2  Pick. 
808  ;  2  Stark.  Evid.  401.    And  see  Fraim  v.  Frederick,  82  Tex.  294.  ' 

'  Leaphart  v,  Leaphart,  1  S.  C.  k.  8.  199.  See  Leigliton  v.  Sheldon,  16 
Minn.  248;  Denison  v.  Denison,  85  Md.  861. 

*  See  Averson  v.  Lord  Kinnaird,  6  East,  188 ;  Walton  r.  Green,  1  Car.  &  P. 
621;  Thomas  v.  Hargrave,  Wright,  696;  and  other  cases  cited  in  note  to  1 
Greenl.  Evid.  §  842.    But  see  Brown  i;.  Laselle,  6  Blackf.  147. 

»  Hall  P.  C.  801 ;  Dalt.  Just.  c.  Ill ;  1  Greenl.  Evid.  §  885,  and  notes  ;  1  Phil. 
Evid.  75  n. ;  Regina  r.  Williams,  8  Car.  &  P.  668 ;  Rex  r.  Locker,  6  Esp.  107. 
The  husband  of  one  charged  as  an  accessory  is  not  a  competent  witness  in 
favor  of  one  charged  as  the  principal.  State  v.  Ludwick,  Phill.  (N.  C.)  401. 
And  see  Blake  v.  Lord,  16  Gray,  887  ;  Sute  v.  Moouey,  64  N.  C.  64. 

^  1  Greenl.  Evid.  §388;  Coffin  v.  Jones,  18  Pick.  446;  Williams  v.  Baldwin, 
7  Vt.  506 ;  Cornell  v,  Vanartsdalen,  4  Barr,  864 ;  English  v.  Cropper,  8  Bush,  292. 
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the  law  of  evidence  in  some  parts  of  this  country  by  statute ; 
such  as  permitting  interested  persons  to  testify  in  their  own 
suits.  Where  the  old  doctrine  prevails,  the  exclusion  of  the 
husband,  by  reason  of  direct  interest,  operates  to  exclude  his 
wife  likewise.^  So  the  husband  cannot  be  a  witness  in  a  con- 
troversy respecting  his  wife's  separate  estate,  though  in  respect 
to  other  parties  concerned  he  might  be  competent.^  The  Eng- 
lish Evidence  Act  of  1853, 16  &  17  Vict.  c.  83  (which  has 
been  substantially  enacted  in  some  parts  of  this  country), 
renders  husbands  and  their  wives  competent  and  compellable 
witnesses  for  each  other,  except  in  criminal  cases  and  in 
cases  of  adultery ;  *  but  neither  shall  be  compelled  to  dis-  *  67 
close  communications  made  during  marriage.^ 

Story,  in  his  Conflict  of  Laws,*  after  an  extended  discussion 

So  as  to  communicatioDs  not  confidential  but  eridentljr  designed  to  be  made 
public.     Crook  v.  Henry,  26  Wis.  669. 

1  1  Greenl.  Evid.  §  341 ;  Ex  parte  Jones,  1  P.  Wms.  610;  and  cf.  Stat.  6  Geo. 
4,  c.  16,  §  87. 

3  1  Burr.  424,  per  Lord  Mansfield ;  12  Yin.  Abr.  Eyidence  B.  And  see  note 
to  1  Greenl.  Evid.  §  841,  with  authorities  cited.  But  see  Robison  i;.  Robison,  44 
Ala.  227.  In  Pennsylvania,  a  wife  under  statute  may  be  a  competent  witness 
with  reference  to  her  separate  property  sold  by  her  husband.  Musser  c^.  Gard- 
ner, 66  Penn.  St.  242. 

'  See  Ed.  note  to  10th  ed.  2  Kent  Com.  181 ;  Stapleton  u.  Croft,  10  E.  L.  & 
£q.  466 ;  Barbat  v.  Alien,  ib.  696  ;  Alcock  u.  Alcock,  12  ib.  864.  And  see  State 
V.  Wilson,  80  N.  J.  77  ;  Farrell ».  Ledwell,  21  Wis.  182 ;  Metier  t;.  Metier,  8  C.  E. 
Green,  270.  Some  of  the  later  American  cases  turning  largely  upon  the  con- 
struction of  statutes  are  Parsons  v.  People,  21  Mich.  609 ;  State  v.  Straw,  60 
N.  H.  460;  Stanley  v.  Stanton,  86  Ind.  446;  Noble  v.  Withers,  86  Ind.  198; 
Craig  V.  Brendel,  69  Penn.  St.  168 ;  Newhouse  v.  Miller,  86  Ind.  468  ;  Mlnier  t;. 
Minier,  4  Lans.  421 ;  State  v.  Brown,  67  N.  C.  470.  In  an  action  against  both 
for  tlie  wife's  slanderous  words,  the  wife  is  competent  in  her  own  behalf,  and  the 
husband  for  himself.  Mousler  v.  Harding,  88  Ind.  176.  Notwithstanding  our 
statutes,  a  prisoner's  wife  is  not  a  competent  witness  for  him  upon  the  trial  of 
an  indictment.  People  v.  Beagle,  60  Barb.  627 ;  Steen  v.  State,  20  Ohio  St. 
838.  Husband  permitted  to  testify,  when  a  substantial  party  to  the  suit,  though 
claiming  in  right  of  his  wife.  Fugate  v.  Pierce,  49  Mis.  441.  As  to  the  compe- 
tency of  a  wife  now  to  testify,  if  agent  for  an  absent  husband,  see  Magness  v. 
Walker,  26  Ark.  470 ;  Morony  v.  O'Laughlln,  102  Mass.  184.  As  to  competency 
in  case  of  tort,  see  Bunker  v.  Bennett,  108  Mass.  616.  Wife  of  an  heir  held 
incompetent,  notwithstanding  statute,  in  a  suit  contesting  the  validity  of  a  will. 
Carpenter  v.  Moore,  48  Vt.  892.  Wife  noc  protected  under  statute  from  making 
discovery,  though  it  be  against  herself.    Metier  v.  Metier,  8  C.  E.  Green,  270. 

*  §§  126-188. 
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of  the  great  diversity  of  laws  existing  in  diflferent  countries, 
as  to  the  incidents  of  marriage,  lays  down  the  following  gen- 
eral rules,  which  are  of  general  application.  Fir%t.  Where 
parties  are  married  in  a  foreign  country,  and  there  is  an  ex- 
press contract  respecting  their  rights  and  property,  present 
and  future,  it  will  be  held  equally  valid  everywhere,  unless 
under  the  circumstances  it  stands  prohibited  by  the  laws  of 
the  country  where  it  is  sought  to  be  enforced.  It  will  act 
directly  on  movable  property  everywhere.  But  as  to  immov- 
able property  in  a  foreign  territory,  it  will,  at  most,  confer 
only  a  right  of  action,  to  be  enforced  according  to  the  juris- 
diction rei  8it€e,  Second.  Where  such  an  express  coAtract 
applies  in  tenns  or  intent  only  to  present  property,  and  there 
is  a  change  of  domicile,  the  law  of  the  actual  domicile  will 
govern  the  rights  of  the  parties  as  to  all  future  acquisitions. 
Third,  Where  there  is  no  express  contract,  the  law  of  the 
matrimonial  domicile  will  govern  as  to  all  the  rights  of  the 
parties  to  their  present  property  in  that  place,  and  as  to  all 
personal  property  everywhere,  upon  the  principle  that  mova- 
bles have  no  8itu8y  or,  rather,  that  they  accompany  the  person 
everywhere.  As  to  immovable  property,  the  law  rei  »it(B  will 
prevail.  Fourth,  Where  there  is  no  change  of  domicile,  the 
same  rule  will  apply  to  future  acquisitions  as  to  present  prop- 
erty. Fifth.  But  where  there  is  a  change  of  domicile,  the 
law  of  the  actual  domicile,  and  not  of  the  matrimonial  domi- 
cile,  will  govern  as  to  all  future  acquisitions  of  movable  prop- 
erty ;  and,  as  to  all  immovable  property,  the  law  rei  sitce.^   He 

further  adds,  that  although  in  a  general  sense  the  law  of 
*  68    the  matrimonial  domicile  is  to  govern  in  relation  *  to  the 

incidents  and  effects  of  marriage,  yet  this  doctrine  must 
be  received  with  many  qualifications  and  exceptions,  inasmuch 
as  no  nation  will  recognize  such  incidents  and  effects  when 
incompatible  with  its  own  policy  or  injurious  to  its  own  inter- 
ests. So,  too,  perplexing  questions  wiU  sometimes  arise  in 
determining  upon  the  real  matrimonial  domicile  of  parties  who 
marry  in  transitu^  during  a  temporary  residence  abroad,  or  on 
a  journey  made  for  that  purpose  with  the  intention  of  return- 
ing.    But  the  true  principle  in  such  cases  is  to  consider  as  the 

1  Story  CoDfl.  Laws,  {{  1S4-1S7. 
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real  matnmonial  domicile  the  place  where,  at  the  time  of  mar- 
riage, the  parties  intended  to  fix  their  abode,  and  not  the 
place  where  the  ceremony  was  in  fact  performed.^ 

1  Story  Confl.  Laws,  §§  189-199,  and  cases  cited.  See  also  1  Burg^  Col.  & 
For.  Laws,  244-689 ;  Wharton  Confl.  Laws,  §§  118-121, 166, 187-202.  In  absence 
of  proof  as  to  the  law  prevailing  in  Russia,  parties  litigating  in  New  York  were 
held  to  be  goremed  by  the  New  York  law,  in  Savage  v.  O'Neil,  44  N.  Y.  298. 
See  further  Schurman  v.  Marley,  29  Ind.  458 ;  Dow  v.  Gould,  &c.,  Co.,  81  Cal. 
629 ;  Maaon  o.  Homer,  105  Mass.  116 ;  Craycroff  v,  Moreheftd,  67  N.  C.  422 ; 
Bank  of  Louisiana  v.  Williams,  46  Miss.  618 ;  Mason  v.  Fuller,  86  Conn.  160. 
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*69  •CHAPTER  IH. 

I 

« 

THE   EFFECT  OF  COVERTURE  UPON  THE  WIFE'S   DEBTS   AND     - 

CONTRACTS. 

One  of  the  immediate  effects  of  marriage  at  the  common 
law  is  that  the  husband  at  once  becomes  bound  to  pay  all  out- 
standing debts  of  his  wife,  —  her  debts  dum  sola,  as  they  are 
called,  —  of  whatever  amount.  This  is  a  sort  of  recompense 
he  makes  for  taking  her  property  into  his  hands.  But  whether 
she  brings  him  a  fortune  or  not,  his  liability  is  not  affected. 
She  may  owe  large  sums  at  the  time  of  marriage  and  have 
nothing  to  offset  them.  She  may  have  studiously  concealed 
the  existence  of  the  debts  from  her  affianced  husband.  But 
none  of  these  considerations  can  avail  to  shield  him.  When 
married,  she  is  married  with  her  debts  as  well  as  her  fortunes. 
As  Blackstone  observes,  her  husband  must  be  considered  to 
have  "  adopted  her  and  her  circumstances  together."  ^ 

This  rule  is  moreover  applied  without  discrimination  as  to 
individuals.  An  infant  who  marries  is  bound  equally  with  an 
adult  husband.2  A  second  husband  is  liable  for  the  debts  of 
his  wife  outstanding  at  the  close  of  her  widowhood,  whether 
contracted  prior  to  the  first  marriage,  or  while  living  separate 
from  her  first  husband  and  upon  a  separate  maintenance,  or 
after  the  termination  of  her  first  coverture  and  subsequent  to 
the  second.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  husband  remains  liable  for  the  debts 

of  his  wife  dum  sola  only  so  long  as  coverture  lasts.    As 

*  70    his  *  liability  originated  in  the  marriage  so  it  ceases  with 

it.     Hence  if  the  obligation  be  not  enforced  in  the  life- 

1  1  Bl.  Com.  443;  3  Mod.  186;  2  Kent  Com.  14^-146;  Macq.  Has.  4  Wife, 
39-41 ;  Heard  r.  Stamford,  3  P.  Wms.  409;  cas.  temp.  Talb.  173. 

»  Roach  r.  Quick,  9  Wend.  238 ;  Butler  v.  Breck,  7  Met.  164. 

»  1  T.  R,  5;  7  T.  R,  348;  Prescott  v.  Fisher,  22  IlL  390;  Angel  r.  Feltoo, 
8  Johns.  149.  • 
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time  of  the  wife,  the  surviving  husband  retains  her  Jbrtune 
(if  any)  in  his  hands  and  cannot  be  chai'ged  further  with  her 
debts  either  at  law  or  in  equity,^  The  wife's  choses  in  action 
still  unreduced  to  possession  at  the  time  of  her  death  may 
however  be  reached  by  her  creditors  where  he  has  received 
them  as  her  administrator ;  though  only  to  the  actual  amount 
of  such  assets ;  so  that  this  would  afford  them  but  partial 
relief.2  Nor  can  the  husband's  estate  after  his  death  be 
made  liable  for  the  wife's  debts  contracted  while  sole.^ 

The  injustice  of  the  rule  in  certain  cases  is  obvious.  Sup- 
posing a  fem^  sole  is  worth  fifty  thousand  dollars  and  owes  at 
the  time  of  her  marriage  five  thousand  dollars.  She  marries 
and  dies  before  her  creditors  have  had  time  to  sue  her  husband. 
Thereupon  the  husband  retains  for  himself  the  fifty  thousand 
dollars  and  the  creditors  are  without  a  remedy.  Such  was 
the  character  of  the  argument  pressed  upon  the  distinguished 
Lord  Talbot  more  than  a  century  ago,  in  the  case  of  Heard  v. 
Stamford.^  But  his  reply  was  as  follows :  "  The  question  is, 
whether  the  husband,  as  such,  be  chargeable  for  a  debt  of  his 
wife's,  after  her  death,  in  a  court  of  equity  ?  As,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  husband  is  by  law  liable  to  all  his  wife's  debts  dur- 
ing the  coverture,  although  he  did  not  get  one  shilling  portion 
with  her,  and  although  her  debts  should  amount  to  any  sum 
whatever ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  as  certain  that  if  the 
debt  be  not  recovered  during  the  coverture,  the  husband  is 
no  longer  chargeable  as  such,  let  the  fortune  he  received  be 
ever  so  great.  The  case  perhaps  may  be  hard,  but  the  law 
hath  made  it  so  ;  and  the  alteration  of  it  is  the  proper  work 
of  the  legislature  only." 

*  Lord  Macclesfield  still  later  encountered  a  different    *  71 
objection  to  the  common-law  rule,  arising  from  an  oppo- 
site state  of  facts.     This  he  endeavoted  to  answer.     It  may 
be  hard,  he  observes,  that  the  husband  should  be  answerable 

1  2  Kent  Com.  144.  See  Cole  v.  ShurtlefT,  41  Vt.  311,  to  the  effect  that  not 
even  the  husband's  parol  promise  made  during  coverture,  to  pay  tliese  debts, 
will  create  an  additional  liability  for  them  on  his  part. 

'^  Heard  v.  Stamford,  8  P.  Wms.  409 ;  cas.  temp.  Talb.  178 ;  Morrow  v, 
Whitcsides,  10  B.  Monr.  411 ;  Day  v.  Messick,  1  Houston,  828. 

3  Woodman  v.  Chapman,  1  Camp.  189 ;  Curtton  v.  Moore,  2'''Jone8  Eq.  204. 

^  See  supra, 
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for  the  wife's  debts,  when  he  receives  nothing  from  her ;  but 
we  are  to  set  off  against  that  hardship  the  rule,  that  if  the 
husband  has  received  a  personal  estate  with  the  wife,  and 
happens  not  to  be  sued  during  the  coverture,  he  is  not  liable. 
He  runs  a  hazard  in  being  liable  to  the  debts,  much  beyond 
the  personal  estate  of  the  wife  ;  and  in  recompense  for  that 
hazard,  he  is  entitled  to  the  whole  of  her  personal  estate, 
though  far  exceeding  the  debts,  and  is  discharged  from  the 
debts  as  soon  as  the  coverture  ceases,^  Constituting  a  right 
by  balancing  off  two  wrongs  may  seem  unsatisfactory  to  the 
modern  reader.  Still  the  court  decided  aright :  for  the  diffi- 
culty was  in  the  common  law  itself. 

If  the  wife  survives  her  husband,  she  becomes  liable  once 
more  on  her  debts  while  sole.  And  this  too,  though  the 
means  for  extinguishing  them  may  have  already  been  squan- 
dered by  her  husband  or  placed  beyond  her  reach.^  Here  is  a 
third  hardship.  Coverture,  therefore,  seems  to  operate  here 
as  a  temporary  disability  and  not  so  as  to  utterly  merge  the 
wife's  identity.  The  husband  becomes  liable  by  marriage 
not  as  the  debtor  but  as  the  husband ;  the  remedv  being  sus- 
pended, or  rather  shifted,  during  coverture. 

The  English  common-law  courts  hold  that  if  the  husband, 
during  covertiure,  obtains  a  certificate  of  discharge  in  bank- 
ruptcy the  wife's  debts  dum  sola  are  wiped  out  as  well  as  his 
own.^  We  apprehend  the  equity  doctrine  to  be  that  though 
the  husband  be  discharged,  the  wife's  suspended  liability  yet 
remains ;  and  this  has  been  announced  in  New  York.* 

*  72    And  *  in  Maine  the  wife's  creditors  dum  sola  may  have 

a  fraudulent  conveyance  of  her  property  set  aside  not- 
withstanding her  husband's  bankruptcy.^  The  national  bank- 
ruptcy system  recently  established  by  statute  will  affect 
materially  the  future  consideration  of  this  subject  in  our 
courts.^ 

1  Earl  of  Thomond  v.  Earl  of  Suffolk,  1  P.  Wms.  469,  cited  in  2  Kent  Com. 
144. 

2  Woodman  v.  Chapman,  1  Camp.  N.  P.  189,  per  Lord  EUenborough. 

*  Miles  V.  Williams,  1  P.  Wms.  249 ;  Lockwood  v.  Salter,  5  B.  &  Ad.  808. 

*  Mallory  v.  Vanderheyden,  8  Barb.  Ch.  9 ;  8.  c.  1  Comst.  458. 
^  Hamlin  v.  Bridge,  24  Me.  145. 

»  See  Act  Congress  March  2, 1867,  c.  176. 
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The  liability  of  the  husband  for  his  wife's  debts  while  sole 
is  limited  strictly  to  legal  demands ;  that  is,  to  such  as  she  was 
bound  to  pay  at  the  time  of  her  marriage.^  And  if  a  demand 
would  not  be  enforceable  against  her  remaining  sole,  neither 
is  it  enforceable  against  her  husband.  But  the  promise  or 
part-payment  of  the  wife  cannot  take  a  debt  out  of  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  as  against  her  husband,  nor  can  the  promise 
or  part-payment  of  the  husband  as  against  his  wife.  Nor 
can  their  admissions  charge  one  another.^  Their  rights  in  this 
respect  are  separately  regarded.  All  actions  for  the  wife's 
debts  while  sole  must  be  brought  against  husband  and  wife 
jointly,  and  not  against  either  separately;  and  judgment 
obtained  by  disregarding  this  rule  will  be  reversed  on  error.® 
The  object  is  to  retain  the  remedy  in  hand  so  that  execution 
may  be  taken  out  against  the  proper  party  according  to  cir- 
cumstances ;-  for,  if  the  husband  should  die  pending  the  suit, 
the  wife  on  her  survivorship  would  become  liable. 

If  judgment  be  recovered  against  a  f&me  sole  on  her  debt 
before  she  marries,  and  she  dies  before  execution  is  taken  out, 
having  married  in  the  mean  time,  her  husband  will  be  dis- 
charged from  liability.  But  if  judgment  be  recovered  against 
both  during  coverture,  and  the  wife  dies  before  execu- 
tion, the  *  husband  is  still  charged,  because  by  the  judg-  *  73 
ment  the  nature  of  the  debt  was  altered  and  it  became 
his  own  debt.*  So,  too,  when  judgment  was  obtained  before 
coverture  and  scire  facias  brought  upon  it  against  husband 
and  wife  afterwards.^  When  judgment  has  been  obtained 
for  a  debt  of  the  wife  while  sole,  and  she  afterwards  marries, 
execution  must  in  strictness  be  taken  out  against  her  alone, 

• 

1  Cowley  V.  RoberUon,  8  Camp.  488 ;  Caldwell  v.  Drake,  4  J.  J.  Marsh.  246. 

3  Ko88  V.  WinDers,  1  Hakt.  866 ;  Sheppard  v.  Starke,  3  Munf.  29;  Brown  v, 
Lasselle,  6  Blackf.  147 ;  Moore  v.  Leseur,  18  Ala.  606;  Farrar  v.  Bessey,  24  Vt. 
89.  But  see  Lord  Tenterden,  in  Hamphreys  v.  Rojce,  1  Mood.  &  Rob.  140,  aa  to 
admbsions  of  the  wife  allowable  in  eyidenoe  after  her  death. 

s  Robinson  v.  Hardj,  1  Keb.  281 ;  Drue  v.  Thorn,  Allejn,  72;  Angel  v.  Fel- 
ton,  8  Johns.  149 ;  7  T.  R.  848 ;  Gage  v.  Reed,  15  Johns.  408 ;  Gray  r.  Thacker, 
4  Ala.  136 ;  Platner  t7.  Patchin,  19  Wis.  888. 

*  2  Bright  Hus.  &  Wife,  8 ;  Burton  v.  Burton,  5  Earring.  441 ;  O'Brien  v. 
Ram,  3  Mod.  186 ;  Sid.  887 ;  Treviband  v.  Lawrence,  2  Ld.  Ray m.  1060. 

^  O'Brien  v.  Ram,  iupra,  Mr.  Bright  seems  to  have  stated  this  point  incor- 
rectly.   See  2  Bright  Has.  &  Wife,  8. 
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because  execution  must  always  follow  the  judgment.^  But 
if  the  creditor  desires  to  charge  a  person  who  was  not  a  party 
to  the  record,  as  the  husband  in  this  instance,  scire  facias 
should  be  issued  so  as  to  make  him  a  party .^  This  rule  applies 
likewise  where  the  wife  marries  pending  the  suit.  The  death 
of  the  wife,  after  action  has  been  commenced  against  hus- 
band and  wife  and  before  judgment,  puts  an  end  to  the  suit.^ 
The  rule  as  laid  down  in  England  concerning  the  wife's 
personal  liability  oti  her  debts  dum  sola  is  that  coverture  does 
not  wholly  relieve  her  from  the  consequences  of  judgment  for 
the  time  being ;  for  that  both  may  be  taken  on  execution  ; 
and  when  the  wife  is  taken,  she  shall  not  be  discharged  unless 
it  appear  that  she  has  no  separate  property  out  of  which  the 
demand  can  be  satisfied.*  This  rule  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  recognized  with  such  strictness  in  this  country.^  But 
where  the  wife  aft^r  marriage  pays  a  portion  of  her  debt  con- 
tracted while  sole  from  funds  derived  from  her  separate 
property,  it  is  said  that  the  husband  will  be  bound  by  the  act,- 

unless  he  disaffirms  it  within  a  reasonable  time.® 
*  74        *  On  general  principles,  the  husband  is  bound  for 

the  debt  of  his  infant  wife  while  sole,  just  as  much  as 
though  she  were  an  adult,  though  only  to  the  same  extent  as 
she  would  have  been  bound.  Hence,  where  the  demand  is 
for  necessaries  furnished  her  while  an  infant,  the  husband, 
after  marriage,  becomes  bound  to  pay  it,  since  she  would 
have  been  liable  if  she  had  not  married.  And  the  infancy 
of  the  husband  himself  cannot  be  pleaded  against  this  obli- 
gation.^ 

1  Doyley  v.  White,  Cro.  Jaa  328;  Bull.  Ch.  P.  28 ;  Benyon  v.  Jones.  15  M. 

6  W.  566;  and  see  Haines  v.  Corliss,  4  Mass.  659;  Commonwealth  v.  Phillips- 
burgh,  10  ib.  78;  Triggs  v.  Triggs,  2  M.  &  Ry.  126  n. 

2  2  Bright  Hus.  &  Wife,  8,  4;  Cooper  r.  Hunchin,  4  East,  521. 

*  Williams  v,  Kent,  16  Wend.  860.  Por  the  proper  procedure  in  case  of  a 
mortgage  executed  by  the  wife  dum  sola,  and  foreclosed,  with  a  decree  ordering 
personal  judgment  for  a  deficiency,  see  Platner  v.  Patchin,  19  Wis.  883. 

*  Tidd  Pract.  9th  ed.  1026 ;  Sparkes  v.  Bell,  8  B.  &  C.  1 ;  Newton  v.  Roe, 

7  Man.  &  Gr.  829;  Evans  v.  Chester,  2  M.  &  W.  847. 

*  Mallory  v.  Vanderheyden,  8  Barb.  Ch.  9 ;  8.  c.  1  Comst.  458. 

6  Hall  V.  Eaton,  12  Vt.  510. 

7  Cole  V.  Seeley,  25  Vt.  220;  Anderson  t7.  Smith,  88  Md.  465.  See  Bonney 
t7.  Reardin,  6  Bush,  84. 
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So  far  is  this  doctrine  carried  that  the  agreement  of  a  widow- 
after  her  husband's  death,  to  pay  a  debt  which  she  had  con- 
tracted during  coverture,  and  which  consequently  was  not 
binding  upon  herself,  but  upon  her  husband,  has  been  treated 
as  void,  on  the  ground  that  the  promise  was  without  con- 
sideration and  only  morally  binding.^  But  in  another  case 
it  was  held  a  sufficient  consideration  to  support  a  widow's 
promissory  note  that  it  had  been  given  by  her,  out  of  respect 
for  her  late  husband's  memory,  to  secure  a  debt  due  by  him.^ 

In  respect  to  her  disability  to  contract,  the  wife  may  be 
considered,  as  Mr.  Bingham  has  remarked,  worse  off  at  the 
common  law  than  infants ;  for  the  contracts  of  an  infant  are 
for  the  most  part  voidable  only,  while  those  of  married  women 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  absolutely  void.  But  the  disabili- 
ties incident  to  these  two  conditions  rest  upon  different 
grounds.  For  the  disabilities  attached  to  infancy  are  de- 
signed as  a  protection  for  the  inexperienced  against  the 
fraudulent ;  while  those  incident  to  coverture  are  the  simple 
consequence  of  that  sole  or  paramount  authority  which  the 
law  vests  in  the  husband.^  Common  sense  teaches  that  mar- 
ried women  have  sufficient  discretion  to  act  for  themselves, 
and  stand  on  a  different  footing  from  young  children ; 
this  the  English  law  fully  recognizes,  *  irrespective  of  *  75 
equity  rules,  by  empowering  all  women  to  contract  up 
to  the  very  moment  of  their  marriage  and  from  the  time 
when  coverture  ceases.  At  most  it  could  only  be  said  that  a 
woman,  while  living  in  the  married  state,  was  peculiarly  sub- 
ject to  influence  from  the  other  sex,  which  might  be  exerted 
to  her  disadvantage. 

Lord  Nottingham,  in  a  case  mentioned  in  the  old  reports, 
once  refused  to  absolve  a  husband,  after  his  wife's  death,  from 
payment  for  goods  which  she  had  purchased  while  single,  but 
never  paid  for,  there  being  proof  that  he  had  actually  received 

1  Meyer  v.  Hawworth,  8  Ad.  &  El.  467. 

2  Ridout  V.  Bristow,  1  Cr.  &  J.  281 ;  Tyr.  84.     See  also  Nelson  v.  Searle 
8  Jur.  290  (1889)  ;  Waul  v.  Kirkman,  25  Miss.  609 ;  Bninner's  Appeal,  47  Fenn. 
St.  67.    For  statutory  changes  as  affecting  the  wife's  antenuptial  debts  see  post^ 
pp.  196,  216.    And  see  Smiley  v.  Smiley,  18  Ohio  St.  548. 

s  See  Bing.  Inf.  &  Cov.  181, 182,  Am.  ed. ;  2  Kent  Com.  150. 
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the  goods.  His  lordship  declared  with  warmth  that  he  would 
change  the  law  on  that  point.^  But  in  this  case  it  appears 
that  the  goods  did  not  actually  come  to  the  husband's  hands 
'  until  after  the  wife's  death.  And  the  authority  of  this  deci- 
sion has  since  been  greatly  impaired.^  In  equity  the  creditors 
of  the  first  husband  may,  where  his  wife  was  administratrix, 
follow  the  assets  in  the  hands  of  a  second  husband,  although 
the  wife  be  dead ;  and  at  law  during  her  life.^ 

The  husband  may  make  in  his  own  right  such  contracts  as 
he  pleases,  as  well  during  coverture  as  before.  He  is  never 
presumed  to  act  under  the  wife's  influence.*  But  the  wife 
by  coverture  becomes  disqualified  and  legally  irresponsible  in 
this  respect,  except  in  the  single  instance  where  her  husband 
is  civiliter  mortuus^  as  we  have  already  stated.^  And  another 
exception  prevailed  in  certain  parts  of  England  by  local  cus- 
tom —  as  that  of  London  —  where  she  might  carry  on  a  trade, 
and  sue  and  be  sued  in  reference  thereto,  as  though  single.^ 
But  otherwise  her  incapacity  at  the  common  law  is  total. 
She  cannot  earn  money  for  herself.^  She  cannot  sign  or  in- 
dorse a  promissory  note,  jointly  with  her  husband  or  alone,  so 
as  to  bind  herself ;®  nor  execute  a  bond  ;  nor  purchase  on  her 
own  credit ;  nor  agree  to  keep  a  money  deposit  payable  on 
demand ;  nor  otherwise  make  a  valid  contract.^  She  is  per- 
mitted, as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  to  pass  her  real  estate  by 
joining  in  a  deed  with  her  husband ;  but  when  she  does 
*  76    so  she  *  is  not  bound  by  her  covenants,  nor  was  her 

1  Cha.  Ca.  296.  «  Cha.  Ca.  295  ;  1  Eq.  Ca«.  Abr.  60. 

'  Cha.  Ca.  80;  1  Vern.  809;  2  Vera.  61,  118;  1  Eq.  Cas.  Abr.  60,  61;  Cro. 
Car.  608 ;  1  Roll.  Abr.  86.    See  Magrader  v.  Damall,  6  Gill,  269. 

^  City  Council  v.  Van  Roven,  2  McCord,  466. 

*  Supra,  p.  68. 

6  1  Selw.  N.  P.  298 ;  Bing.  laf.  261,  262.    See  post,  ch.  18. 

^  Offley  V.  Clay,  2  Man.  &  Gr.  172. 

8  MaBon  V.  Morgan,  2  Ad.  &E1.  80 ;  Snider  v.  Ridgeway,  49  III.  622 ;  O'Daily 
V.  Morris,  81  Ind.  Ill;  Brown  v.  Orr,  29  Cal.  120;  Tracy  v.  Keith,  11  Allen, 
214. 

«  Ayery  v.  Griffiths,  L.  R.  6  Eq.  606 ;  Goulding  t;.  Dayidson,  28  Barb.  488; 
Lee  V.  Lanahan,  68  Me.  478.  But  as  to  separate  estate,  see  post,  ch.  12.  Her 
judgment  bond  is  roid.  Schlosser's  Appeal,  68  Penn.  St.  498.  But  as  to  righta 
of  property  acquired  by  a  married  woman  on  the  faith  of  a  promise  which  she 
Toluntarily  performed,  see  Walker  ».  CooTer,  66  Penn.  St.  430.  See  further 
Tobey  v.  Smith,  16  Gray,  686;  Whitworth  v.  Carter,  48  Miss.  61. 
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separate  conveyance  (except  by  some  matter  of  record)  of 
any  effect  whatsoever.^  In  all  these  cases  the  wife  is  under 
the  husband's  dominion,  and  unable  to  act  for  herself.^ 

But  although  the  wife,  as  such,  has  no  power  to  make  a 
contract,  she  is  allowed  at  the  common  law  to  bind  her  hus- 
band in  certain  cases  as  his  agent.  Her  authority  may  be 
general  or  special,  express  or  implied.  On  this  principle  rests 
the  liability  of  the  husband  in  contracts  made  by  his  wife  for 
necessaries.  Blackstone  says  that  the  power  of  the  wife  to 
act  as  attorney  for  her  husband  implies  no  separation  from, 
but  is  rather  a  representation  of,  her  lord.'  Whenever  the 
husband  expressly  empowers  his  wife  to  make  a  contract  for 
him,  he  will  be  bound  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  principal. 
And  he  may  bind  himself  in  like  manner  for  any  unauthorized 
contract  proceeding  from  his  wife  as  agent,  by  subsequent 
conduct  on  his  part  amounting  to  ratification.  But  greater 
difl&culty  arises  in  determining  his  liability  upon  contracts 
where  the  authority  is  not  express,  but  only  implied.  How 
far  does  the  law  go  in  presuming  against  the  husband,  and 
what  are  the  proper  limits  of  an  implied  authority  in  the  wife 
to  bind  him  by  her  contracts  ? 

It  is  a  clear  obligation  which  rests  upon  every  husband  to 
support  his  wife  ;  that  is,  to  supply  her  with  necessaries  suit- 
able to  her  situation  and  his  own  circumstances  and  condition 
in  life.  But  though  this  obligation  appears  to  rest  on  the 
foundation  of  natural  justice,  the  common  law  assigns,  as  the 
true  legal  reason,  that  she  may  not  become  a  burden  to 
the  community.  So  long  as  that  calamity  is  averted,  the  wife 
has   no   direct  claim  upon  her  husband  under  any  circum- 

1  2  Bl.  Com.  293,  851,  864,  and  n.  hy  Chitty  and  others;  2  Kent  Com.  160- 
154 ;  ib.  167, 168.  See  post,  ch.  6.  Role  applied  to  a  land  patent  signed  bj 
husband  and  wife.    Shartzer  t7.  Love,  49  Cal.  98. 

s  Marshall  v.  Rutton,  8  T.  R.  546 ;  11  East,  301 ;  2  B.  &  P.  226  ;  8  B.  &  C.  291  ; 
Jackson  v.  Vanderheyden,  17  Johns.  167  ;  Beigamin  v,  Benjamin,  15  Conn.  847 ; 
Ajer  V.  Warren,  47  Me.  217 ;  Young  v.  Paul,  2  Stockt.  401 ;  Savage  v.  Dayis, 
18  Wis.  608;  Williams  v.  Coward,  1  Grant  Cas.  21.  AUter  as  to  separate 
estate. 

s  1  Bl.  Com.  442 ;  2  Man.  &  Gr.  172;  Mizen  v.  Peck,  8  M.  &  W.  481. 
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*  77  stances  whatever;  for  even  *in  the  case  of  positive 
starvation  she  can  only  come  upon  the  parish  for  relief ; 
in  which  case  the  parish  authorities  will  insist  that  the  hus- 
band shall  provide  for  her  to  the  extent  of  sustaining  life.^ 
If  a  husband  fail  in  this  respect,  so  that  his  wife  becomes 
chargeable  to  any  parish,  the  statute  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  83, 
§  3,  says  that  "he  shall  be  deemed  an  idle  and  disorderiy 

person,  and  shall  be  punishable  with  imprisonment  and  hard 
labor."  2 

And  this  obligation  extends  to  the  whole  family,  with  such 
modifications  as  will  be  more  properly  noticed  xmder  the  topic 
of  parent  and  child.  If  a  man  marry  a  widow  he  is  not  bound 
to  maintain  her  children ;  unless  he  holds  them  out  to  the 
world  as  part  of  his  own  family .^  But  by  the  statute  4  and  6 
Will.  IV.  c.  76,  §  57,  the  husband  is  required  to  maintain,  as 
part  of  his  family,  any  child  or  children,  till  the  age  of  sixteen, 
legitimate  or  illegitimate,  that  his  wife  may  have  at  the  time 
of  entermg  into  the  contract. 

To  enforce  these  marital  obligations  the  law  takes  a  circui- 
tous course ;  and  the  wife  may  secure  herself  and  the  family 
from  want  against  a  cruel  and  miserly  husband,  of  ample 
means  to  support  them,  by  pledging  his  credit  and  making 
such  purchases  as  are  needful,  on  the  strength  of  an  implied 
authority  for  that  purpose.  Here,  all  other  things  being  equal, 
it  is  presumed  that  she  was  her  husband's  agent ;  and  no  direct 
permission  need  be  shown.  Indeed,  wherever  the  facts  are 
clear  that  those  articles  were  actually  needed,  and  that  the 
husband  failed  to  supply  them,  this  presumption  is  carried 
so  far  as  to  control  even  the  express  orders  of  the  husband 
himself. 

The  wife's  necessaries  are  such  articles  as  the  law  deems 
essential  to  her  health  and  comfort ;  chiefly  food,  drink,  lodg- 
ing, fuel,  washing,  clothing,  and  medical  attendance.  They 
are  to  be  determined,  both  in  kind  and  amount,  by  the  means 

1  Rex  V.  Flintan,  1  B.  &  Ad.  227 ;  Reg.  v.  Inhabitants  of  Wendron,  7  Ad.  & 
£1.  819. 

3  See  Macpliere.  Inf.  42,  48. 

s  4  T.  R.  118 ;  Cooper  v.  Martin,  4  East,  76 ;  Stone  v,  Carr,  8  Esp.  N.  P.  1. 
See  Parent  and  Child,  in/m, 
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and  social  position  of  the  married  pair,  and  must  there- 
fore vary  *  greatly  among  diflferent  grades  and  at  differ-  *  78 
ent  stages  of  society.^  Thus  a  large  milliner's  bill  might 
not  be  deemed  necessaries  for  the  wife  of  a  laborer,  while  a 
wealthy  merchant  would  be  bound  to  pay  it.  So  too  neces- 
saries to-day  are  not  what  they  were  fifty  years  ago.  Nor  is 
the  ordinary  test  to  be  found  in  the  real  situation  and  means 
of  the  married  parties;  for  this  a  tradesman  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  investigate ;  but  in  their  apparent  situation,  the 
style  they  assume,  and  the  establishment  they  maintain  before 
the  world ;  which  every  husband  is  supposed  to  regulate  with 
sufficient  prudence.^  The  decisions  in  the  books,  relating  to 
necessaries,  are  therefore  somewhat  confusing,  as  might  be 
expected ;  the  more  so  since  the  dividing  line  between  law 
and  fact,  in  such  cases,  is  not  marked  with  distinctness.  Some- 
times the  court  decides  whether  articles  are  necessary,  some- 
times a  jury.  The  ordinary  rule  is  that  the  court  shall  decide 
whether  certain  articles  are  to  be  classed  as  necessaries  ;  while 
the  jury  may  determine  the  question  of  amount,  and  apply 
this  classification  to  the  facts ;  ^  but  this  rule,  though  seem- 
ingly precise,  is  found  difficult  in  its  practical  application. 

Among  the  cases  we  find  the  following  articles  classed  as 
necessaries  for  the  wife  :  Board  and  lodging.  Medicines,  medi- 
cal attendance,  and  reasonable  expenses  during  illness.*  Furni- 
ture of  a  house  for  a  wife  to  whom  the  court  had  decreed  £380 
a  year  as  alimony.^  Silver  fringes  to  a  petticoat  and  side-sad- 
dle (value  £94)  furnished  to  the  wife  of  a  sergeant-at-law.^ 
Legal  expenses  incurred  by  a  wife  who  had  been  deserted  by 
her  husband,  preliminary  and  incidental  to  a  suit  for 
*  restitution  of  her  conjugal  rights,  and  in  obtaining    *  79 

1  2  Bright  Hub.  &  Wife,  7,  8;  Ozard  v.  Darnford,  Sel.  N.  P.  260;  Dennys  v. 
Sargeant,  6  Car.  &  P.  419 ;  Berreblock  v.  Micliael,  Cro.  Jac.  257,  258 ;  n.  to 
2  Kent  Com.  10th  ed.  146 ;  ib.  188,  139 ;  1  Bl.  Com.  442. 

2  AVaithman  v.  Wakefield,  1  Camp.  120. 

'  Renaiix  v,  Teakle,  20  E.  L.  &  Eq.  846;  1  Pare.  Contr.  241 ;  Hall  v.  Weir, 
1  Allen,  261;  Parke  v.  Kleeber,  87  Penn.  St.  251;  Phillipson  v.  Hayter,  L.  R. 
6  C.  P.  88. 

*  Harris  v.  Lee,  1  P.  Wms.  488 ;  Mayhew  v.  Thayer,  8  Gray,  172 ;  Cothran 
V.  Lee,  24  Ala.  880. 

A  Hunt  p.  De  Blaquiere,  6  Bing.  560.  «  Skin.  849. 
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professional  advice  as  to  the  proper  method  of  dealing  with 
tradesmen  who  were  pressing  their  biUs.^  A  horse  worth  $45 
for  the  invalid  wife  of  a  miller  earning  $30  per  month,  in  order 
that  she  might  take  exercise  as  advised  by  a  physician ;  the 
question  of  suitableness  however  being  left  to  the  jury.^  The 
cost  of  divorce  proceedings,  included  fees  of  a  proctor,  where 
the  wife  had  reasonable  ground  for  instituting  them,  but  not 
otherwise.^  A  set  of  false  teeth.*  Household  supplies  rea- 
sonable and  proper  for  the  ordinary  use  of  a  family,  although 
the  wife  receives  the  earnings  of  two  daughters  living  with 
her.^    Perhaps  a  piano.® 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  following  articles  have  been 
held  not  to  be  necessaries :  Articles  of  jewelry  for  the  wife  of 
a  special  pleader.^  A  deed  of  separation.®  The  expense  of  an 
indictment  by  the  wife  for  assault.^  Counsel  fees  in  a  suit  for 
divorce  or  to  enforce  a  marriage  settlement,  whether  the  wife 
be  plaintiff  or  defendant.^^  Money  lent  the  wife  for  the  pur- 
chase of  necessaries,  unless  at  the  husband's  request.^^  And 
on  the  same  principle  money  lent  for  the  purchase  of  a  pas- 
sage ticket  to  enable  the  wife  to  join  her  husband.'^    Medical 

i  Wilson  V.  Ford,  L.  R.  8  Ex.  68.  2  Cornelia  v.  Ellis,  11  HI.  584. 

s  Brown  o.  Ackroyd,  84  E.  L.  &  Eq.  214.  <  Oilman  v.  Andrus,  28  Vt.  241. 

6  Hall  V.  Weir,  1  Allen,  281. 

«  Parke  ».  Kleeber,  37  Penn.  St.  261. 

'7  Montague  v,  Benedict,  8  B.  &  C.  681. 

8  Ladd  V.  Lynn,  2  M.  &  W.  266. 

0  Grindell  v.  Godmond,  5  Ad.  &  El.  756.  Especially  if  the  grounds  for  insti- 
tuting criminal  proceedings  did  not  appear  reasonable.  Smith  v.  Davis,  45 
N.  H.  666. 

10  Pearson  v.  Darrington,  82  Ala.  227;  Morrison  v.  Holt,  42  N.  H.  478; 
Thompson  v,  Thompson,  8  Head,  527 ;  Coi&n  v,  Dunham,  8  Gush.  404 ;  Shelton 
V.  Pendleton,  18  Conn.  417 ;  Johnson  v.  Williams,  8  Iowa,  97 ;  Williams  v,  Mon- 
roe, 18  B.  Monr.  514 ;  Ray  v.  Adden,  60  N.  H.  82.  Legal  expenses  and  fees  are 
sometimes  chargeable  against  a  husband,  in  cases  of  this  sort,  because  the  stat- 
ute says  so.  See  Thomas  v.  Thomas,  7  Bush,  666;  Warner  v.  Heiden,  28  Wis. 
517. 

11  Walker  v.  Simpson,  7  W.  &  S.  88;  Stone  p.  McNair,  7  Taunt.  482;  Ste- 
venson V.  Hardy,  8  Wils.  888.  But  in  equity,  the  person  lending  the  money 
stands  in  the  stead  of  the  tradesman,  and  is  allowed  to  recover  if  the  money  was 
used  for  necessaries.  Harris  v.  Lee,  1  P.  Wms.  482 ;  Walker  v.  Simpson,  7  W. 
&  S.  88;  Deare  v.  Soutten,  L.  R.  9  Eq.  151.  See  Schullhofer  v.  Metzger,  7  Rob. 
(N.  Y.)  576. 

i<  Knox  t;.  Bushell,  8  C.  B.  n.  b.  884. 
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attendance  rendered  without  the  husband's  assent,  by  a  quack 
doctor;^  though  when  a  husband  disputes  a  bill  for 
medical  attendance  *  on  the  ground  of  malpractice,  or  *  80 
an  unnecessary  surgical  operation,  the  burden  is  on  him 
to  show  it.*  Articles  in  short  which  are  extravagant  and 
altogether  beyond  the  husband's  circumstances  and  degree 
in  life.' 

In  the  leading  Enghsh  case  of  Montague  v.  Benedict^  the 
rule  as  to  the  husband's  liability  for  his  wife's  necessaries  was 
thus  laid  down :  "  If  a  man  without  any  justifiable  cause  turn 
away  his  wife,  he  is  boimd  by  any  contract  she  may  make  for 
necessaries  suitable  to  her  degree  and  estate.  If  the  husband 
and  wife  live  together,  and  the  husband  will  not  supply  her 
with  necessaries,  or  the  means  of  obtaining  them,  then,  al- 
though she  has  her  remedy  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  yet  she 
is  still  at  liberty  to  pledge  the  credit  of  her  husband  for  what 
is  strictly  necessary  for  her  own  support.  But  whenever  the 
husband  and  wife  are  living  together,  and  he  provides  her 
with  necessaries,  the  husband  is  not  bound  by  contracts  of  the 
wife,  except  where  there  is  reasonable  evidence  to  show  that  y^^^^^^^oiiii^*  ^ 
the  wife  has  made  the  contract  with  his  assent.  Cohabitation  u^ii.yic^^^^l^^<t^ 
is  presumptive  evidence  of  the  assent  of  the  husband,  but  it  ^«  ^Wn^v^^ 
may  be  rebutted  by  contrary  evidence ;  and  when  such  assent 
is  proved  the  wife  is  the  agent  of  the  husband  duly  author- 
ized."* Hence  the  husband's  liability  for  necessaries  may 
arise  in  two  classes  of  cases :  firdt^  where  the  wife  lives  with 
him ;  second^  where  she  lives  separate  from  him.  And  where 
the  wife  lives  with  him,  the  husband's  assent  to  her  contract 
for  necessaries  is  inferred  from  circumstances  which  show 
authority  actually  conferred,  or  else  the  law  supplies  an  assent 
for  her  benefit  where  he  has  improperly  refused  or  neglected 
to  provide  for  her  wants.  Where  they  live  apart  separation  is 
either  voluntary  or  involuntary. 

1  Wood  V,  O'Kelly,  8  Cu«h.  406. 

>  M'Clallan  v.  Adams,  19  Pick.  888. 

3  CaDey  v.  Patton,  2  Ashm.  140.  In  PhUUpeon  v.  Hajter,  L.  R.  6  C.  P.  88, 
goodf,  such  as  a  gold  pencil-K^se,  cigar-case,  glove-box,  scent-bottle,  guitar, 
music,  and  purse,  to  the  value  of  £20,  were  held  not  to  be  necessaries  charge- 
able against  the  husband,  who  was  a  clerk  with  a  salary  of  £400  a  year. 

«  8  B.  &  C.  681. 
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Let  us  consider  these  two  classes  of  cases  separately.  Here 
we  are  met  at  the  outset  by  the  broad  presumption  of 
*  81  assent  *  which  cohabitation  of  itself  furnishes.  The 
simple  circumstance  that  husband  and  wife  are  living 
together  is  held  sufficient,  when  nothing  to  the  contrary  inter- 
venes, to  raise  a  presumption  that  the  wife  is  rightfully  mak- 
ing such  purchases  of  necessaries  as  she  may  deem  proper.^ 
Whoever  then  supplies  her  in  good  faith  need  inquire  no 
further,  but  may  send  his  bill  to  her  husband.  This  rule  is  a 
fair  one ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  husband  will  go 
in  person  to  buy  every  little  article  of  dress  or  household  pro- 
vision which  may  be  needful  for  his  family.  As  Lord  Abinger 
observed,  a  wife  would  be  of  little  use  to  her  husband  in  their 
domestic  arrangements,  if  his  interference  was  always  to  be 
deemed  necessar3^2  Accordingly  if  an  action  be  brought 
against  the  husband  for  the  price  of  goods  furnished  under 
such  circumstances,  it  must  be  taken  prima  fade  that  these 
goods  were  supplied  by  his  authority,  and  he  must  show  that 
he  is  not  responsible.^ 

The  wife's  contract  for  necessaries  will  bind  the  husband  to 
a  still  greater  extent  if  the  evidence  warrant  the  inference 
that  a  more  extensive  authority  has  in  fact  been  given.* 
Thus  the  presumption  which  cohabitation  furnishes  is  strength- 
ened by  proof  that  the  wife  has  been  permitted  by  the  hus- 
band to  purchase  other  articles  of  the  same  sort  for  the  use 
of  the  household.®  But  it  must  be  ordinarily  things  for  what 
may  be  termed  the  domestic  department,  to  which  the  wife's 
authority  to  bind  her  husband  is  restricted.^ 

The  question  is,  after  all,  one  of  evidence ;  it  turns  upon 

1  2  Bright  Hus.  &  Wife,  6,  7  ;  Bull.  N.  P.  184 ;  Langfort  v.  Tyler,  Salk.  118 ; 
Atkins  V.  Garwood,  7  Car.  &  P.  766.  See  also  Dyer  r.  East,  1  Ventr.  42;  Beau- 
mont V.  Weldon,  2  Bent.  155;  Manby  v.  Scott,  1  Mod.  124;  1  Sid.  109;  1  Boll. 
Abr.  851,  pi.  5 ;  Freestone  v.  Butcher,  9  Car.  &  P.  648. 

2  Emmet  r.  Norton,  8  Car.  &  P.  506. 

'  Clifford  V.  Laton,  8  Car.  &  P.  15,  per  Lord  Tenterden. 

4  2  Bright  Hus.  &  Wife,  9 ;  cases  cited  in  n.  to  Filiner  v.  Lynn,  4  Nev.  & 
Man.  659 ;  M'Gcorge  v.  Egan,  7  Scott  Cases,  112. 

«  1  Sid.  128 ;  Jewsbury  v.  Newbold,  40  E.  L.  &  Eq  518. 

^  Phillipson  v.  Hayter,  L.  H.  6  C.  P.  88.  If  tlie  tradesman  supplied  the  wife 
with  articles  which  were  not  necessaries  also,  he  can  yet  recoyer  for  such  arti- 
cles supplied  as  were  necessaries.    Eames  v,  Sweetser,  101  Mass.  78. 
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the  question  of  authority  from  the  husband ;  and  this  pre- 
sumption in  the  wife's  favor  may  be  rebutted  by  contrary 
testimony  on  the  husband's  behalf.^    Lord  Holt  says, 
**  His  assent  shall  *  be  presumed  to  all  necessary  con-   *  82 
tracts,  upon  the  account  of  cohabiting,  unless  the  con- 
trary appear:' « 

Not  only  is  the  husband  permitted  to  show  that  the  articles 
in  controversy  are  not  such  as  can  be  considered  necessaries, 
but  he  may  show  that  he  supplied  his  wife  himself  or  by  other 
agents,  or  that  he  gave  her  ready  money  to  make  the  pur- 
chases.^ This  is  on  the  principle  that  so  long  as  the  husband 
has  provided  necessaries  in  some  way  his  marital  obligation  is 
discharged,  whatever  may  be  the  method  he  chooses  to  adopt. 
And  in  the  class  of  cases  which  we  are  now  considering,  so 
long  as  the  husband  is  willing  to  provide  necessaries  at  his 
own  home  he  is  not  liable  to  provide  them  elsewhere.*  In 
general,  a  husband  who  supplies  his  wife  with  necessaries 
suitable  to  her  position  and  his  own  is  not  liable  to  others  for 
debts  contracted  by  her  without  his  previous  authority  or 
subsequent  sanction.^  But  in  aU  such  cases  the  burden  of 
proof  is  on  the  husband.^ 

This  last  rule  suggests  another  point  of  which  the  trades- 
man may  avail  himself,  as  against  the  husband,  on  the  general 
principles  of  agency;  namely,  that  subsequent  ratification  is 
as  good  as  a  previous  authority.     So  then  if  it  can  be  shown 

^  Lane  v.  Ironmonger,  18  M.  &  W.  868. 

'  Etherington  v.  Parrott,  1  Salk.  118.  See  also  to  the  same  effect  Holt  v. 
Brien,  4  B.  &  Aid.  252 ;  McCutchen  v.  McGahay,  11  Johns.  281 ;  and  n.  by  Am. 
editor  to  Bing.  Inf.  187.  The  position  assumed  by  Mr.  Story,  in  his  work  on 
Contracts,  that,  as  to  the  wife's  necessaries,  "  the  law  raises  an  uncontrollable  pre- 
sumption of  assent  on  the  part  of  the  hasband,"  is  therefore  incorrect.  Story 
Contr.  2d  ed.  §  97.  "  What  the  law  does  infer  is,  that  the  wife  has  authority 
to  contract  for  things  that  are  really  necessary  and  suitable  tu  the  style  in  which 
the  husband  chooses  to  live,  in  so  far  as  the  articles  fall  fairly  within  the  domes- 
tic department  which  is  ordinarily  confided  to  the  management  of  the  wife." 
Willes,  J.,  in  Phillipson  v,  Hayter,  L.  R.  6  C.  P.  88.  And  see  Bovill,  C.  J.,  ib., 
to  the  same  eflbct. 

s  Manby  v.  Scott,  1  Sid.  109;  2  Smith's  Lead.  Cas.  (6th  Am.  ed.)  469; 
Etherington  v.  Parrott,  2  Ld.  Raym.  1006. 

*  Morgan  t?.  Hughes,  20  Tex.  141;  Jolly  v,  Rees,  15  C.  B.  n.  s.  628. 

9  Seaton  v.  Benedict,  5  Bing.  28. 

6  TebbeU  v,  Hapgood,  84  N.  H.  420. 
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that  the  husband  knew  his  wife  had  ordered  certain  necessaries, 
and  yet  failed  to  rescind  the  purchase ;  or  if  there  be  proof 
that  he  knew  she  wore  the  articles  and  yet  expressed  no 
disapprobation;  the  law  presumes  approval  of  her  contract 
and  binds  him.^    To  this  principle  perhaps  may  be  re- 

*  83    ferred  the  rule  which  *  Mr.  Roper  further  states  (with- 

out, however,  citing  any  authorities),  that  the  husband 
is  Liable  whenever  the  goods  purchased  by  his  wife  come  to 
her  or  his  use  with  his  knowledge  and  permission,  or  when  he 
allows  her  to  retain  and  enjoy  them ;  in  other  words,  that  a 
legal  liability  becomes  fixed  from  the  fact  that  the  husband 
and  his  household  take  the  benefit  of  the  purchase.^  But  the 
mere  fact  that  a  husband  sees  his  wife  wearing  articles  pur- 
chased without  authority  will  not  charge  him  ;  the  question 
is  one  of  approval  or  disapproval,  assent  or  dissent.^ 

As  a  rule,  a  husband  who  furnishes  his  wife  and  family  with 
necessaries,  in  any  reasonable  manner,  has  the  right  to  pro- 
hibit particular  persons  from  trusting  or.  dealing  with  her  on 
his  account.  Notice  to  this  effect,  properly  given,  will  be 
effectual  as  against  any  presumption  which  cohabitation  raises.^ 
And  notice  given  to  a  tradesman's  servant  has  been  held  suffi- 
cient notice  to  the  master.  But  notice  given  in  the  news- 
papers not  to  trust  a  wife  is  held  to  be  of  no  effect  against 
such  as  have  not  had  actual  notice.^  Nor  is  a  successful 
defence  against  one  biU.  sufficient  notice  of  prohibition  against 
subsequent  bills.^ 

In  all  cases  the  husband  will  be  discharged  from  Uability 

1  Seaton  v.  Benedict,  6  Bing.  28 ;  2  Moo.  &  P.  74 ;  Parke,  B.,  in  Lane  v.  Iron- 
monger, 18  M.  &  W.  868;  Ogden  v.  Prentice,  88  Barb.  160. 

s  2  Rop.  Hub.  &  Wife,  112;  2  Bright  Has.  &  Wife,  9.  Mr.  Macqneen  (Hub. 
&  Wife,  n.  to  p.  182)  points  out  this  statement  of  Mr.  Boper  with  a  doubt  as  to 
the  authority,  although  be  admits  the  justice  of  such  a  rule,  on  the  ciriJ-law 
maxim,  that  "  no  one  should  enrich  himself  at  another's  loss."  See  Woodward 
V,  Barnes,  48  Vt.  880. 

s  Atkins  V.  Curwood,  7  Car.  &  P.  766. 

«  McCutchen  v.  McGahay,  11  Johns.  281 ;  Keller  v.  Phillipt,  89  N.  Y.  861. 
According  to  Jolly  v.  Rees,  16  C.  B.  n.  8.  628,  the  migority  of  the  court  appear 
to  have  considered  a  priyate  arrangement  with  the  wife  sufficient,  without  notice 
to  the  tradesman. 

ft  Walker  v,  Laighton,  11  Post.  (N.  H.)  111. 

•  Ogden  V.  Prentice,  88  Barb.  160. 
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where  it  appears  that  the  goods  were  not  supplied  on  his 
credit,  but  that  the  party  furnishing  them  trusted  the  wife 
individually.^  She  might  have  separate  property,  indepen- 
dently of  her  husband,  to  which  the  tradesman  looked  for 
payment,  or  a  special  allowance  of  suflBcient  amount  might 
have  been  made  her  by  her  husband.*  Thus,  where  the 
husband  during  a  temporary  *  absence  made  an  allow-  *  84 
ance  to  his  wife,  he  was  held  not  to  be  liable  for  nec- 
essaries supplied  to  her,  the  tradesman  having  trusted  to 
payment  from  her  allowance.^  So  if  credit  be  given  to  a  third 
party,  the  husband  is  not  liable.*  And  of  course,  if  the 
tradesman  has  agreed  not  to  charge  him,  there  is  no  liability 
incurred  by  the  husband.*  Though  the  wife  be  without  prop- 
erty, the  rule  is  the  same ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the 
husband  may  give  permission  to  trust  his  wife  on  her  separate 
credit  without  incurring  liability.^ 

That  the  wife  has  a  separate  income,  that  the  invoices  are 
made  out  to  her,  that  the  plaintiff  has  drawn  bills  of  exchange 
upon  her  for  part-payment  of  the  amount  due,  and  that  she 
has  accepted  such  bills  in  her  own  name,  payable  at  her  own 
banker's  from  her  separate  funds,  —  all  these  are  circum- 
stances which  go  to  repel  the  presumption  of  agency  and  show 
that  the  wife  was  purchasing  on  her  own  credit  witii  the  trades- 
man's assent.^  ^  is  the  studious  concealment  of  the  pur- 
chases from  the  husband's  knowledge,  by  the  tradesman  and 
the  wife,  and  the  attempt  of  the  latter  to  secure  the  debt  by 
her  own  promissory  note.®  All  these  are  facts  for  the  jury.® 
The  husband  is  not  relieved  by  the  single  circumstance  that 

1  Metcalfe  r.  Shaw,  8  Camp.  22 ;  Bentle^  v.  GriflSn,  6  Taunt.  866 ;  Pearson  v. 
Darrington,  82  Ala.  227 ;  Stammers  v,  Macomb,  2  Wend.  454 ;  Moses  v.  For- 
gartie,  2  HiU  <S.  C),  886 ;  Carter  v.  Howard,  89  Vt.  106. 
.    2  Levett  V,  Penrice,  24  Miss.  416;  Simmons  v,  McElwain,  26  Barb.  420; 
McMahon  v,  Lewis,  4  Bush,  188 ;  Weisker  v,  Lowenthal,  81  Md.  418. 

'  Holt  I?.  Brien,  4  B.  ft  Aid.  262;  Montague  v,  Benedict,  8  B.  &  C.  681; 
Harshaw  o.  Merryman,  18  Miss.  106 ;  Renaux  v,  Teakle,  20  £.  L.  &  £q.  846. 

*  Harvej  v.  Norton,  4  Jar.  42. 

*  Dixon  V,  Huirell,  8  Car.  ft  P.  717. 

•  Taylor  v.  Shelton,  80  Conn.  122. 

7  Freestone  &.  Butcher,  9  Car.  ft  P.  648 ;  Macq.  Hus.  ft  Wife,  186. 

s  Mitchell  v,  Treanor,  11  Geo.  824.    But  see  Day  v.  Bumham,  86  Vt.  87. 

•  Attorney-General  v.  Riddle,  2  Cr.  ft  Jer.  498;  2  Tyr.  628;  Bamet  v.  Jar- 
rett,  2  Jnr.  988. 
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the  goods  were  charged  on  the  shop  books  to  the  wife ;  since 
prima  fade  the  actual  credit  is  always  supposed  to  be  given 
to  the  husband.^  His  dissent  to  his  wife's  purchase  of  neces- 
saries should  be  expressed  in  an  effectual  and  suitable  manner. 

Mere  objection  on  his  part  is  insuflScient.  Thus  a  bill 
*85    for  medical  attendance  *  must  be  paid  by  him,  even 

though  he  objected  to  the  visits,  as  long  as  he  was 
present  and  gave  no  notice  to  the  physician  that  the  latter 
must  look  elsewhere  for  pajrment.^  And  private  arrangements 
between  husband  and  wife  as  to  the  method  of  pajTuent 
cannot  affect  the  rights  of  third  parties.^    If  he  means,  when  ■ 

sued  in  assumpsit  for  necessaries,  to  defend  the  action  as  to 
part  only,  it  would  appear  that  his  proper  plea  will  be  that  he 
is  not  liable  beyond  a  certain  amount,  and  he  should  pay  that 
amount  into  court.*  But  if  he  means  to  dispute  the  charge 
altogether,  common  honesty  dictates  that  the  articles  unwar- 
rantably purchased  shoTild  be  restored  without  delay.*  He 
may  introduce  evidence  at  the  trial  to  show  that  the  com- 
modities in  question  were  not  necessaries,  inasmuch  as  the 
wife  had  incurred  other  similar  debts  with  other  parties.^  In 
a  word,  the  question  is  (in  the  absence  of  such  evidence  of 
necessity  as  may  show  an  agency  in  law)  whether  there  was 
an  agency  and  authority  in  fact.^ 

Wherever  the  husband  neglects  to  supply  his  wife  with 
necessaries,  she  may  obtain  them,  although  it  be  against  his 
wishes,  on  the  pledge  of  his  credit.  And  the  person  furnish- 
ing the  articles  may  sue  the  husband  notwithstanding  he  has 
been  expressly  forbidden  to  trust  her.®  But  here  the  law 
raises  a  presumption  of  agency  only  for  the  purpose  of  enforc- 

^  Jewsbury  v.  Newbold,  40  E.  L.  &  Eq.  618 ;  Godfrey  v.  Brooks,  6  Haning. 
896  •  Furlong  v.  Hysom,  86  Me.  882. 

^  Cothran  v.  Lee,  24  Ala.  880. 

'  lb. ;  Johnston  v.  Sumner,  3  Hurl.  &  Nor.  261.  But  see  Jolly  i;.  Bees,  cited 
tupra. 

*  Emmet  v.  Norton,  8  Car.  &  P.  606. 

»  Macq.  Hus.  &  Wife,  136;  Oilman  v,  Andrus,  28  Vt.  241.  See  Tuttle  v, 
Holland,  43  Vt.  642. 

^  Renaux  v.  Teakle,  20  E.  L.  &  Eq.  846. 

7  Read  v.  Teakle,  24  E.  L.  &  Eq.  332.  | 

8  Keller  v.  Phillips,  89  N.  Y.  861 ;  Cromwell  v.  Beiyamin,  41  Barb.  668 ; 
Woodward  v,  Barnes,  43  Vt.  880. 
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ing  a  marital  obligation.  And  the  tradesman  or  other  party 
furnishing  supplies  in  this  case  is  bound  to  show  affirmatively 
and  clearly  that  the  husband  did  not  provide  necessaries  for 
his  wife  suitable  to  her  condition  in  life.^  It  is  held  in  Massa- 
chusetts, that  a  town  may  supply  a  wife  who  is  in  need  of 
relief,  through  the  neglect  of  her  husband,  and  then 
sue  him  for  *  necessaries  suitable  to  the  condition  of  a  *  86 
pauper,  and  no  more.^  In  New  York,  if  the  husband 
be  of  sufficient  ability  to  support  his  wife,  it  would  appear 
that  she  cannot  be  supported  by  the  public  as  a  pauper  at  all.^ 
And  so  in  Indiana.^ 

Marriage  de  facto  is  always  sufficient  to  charge  the  husband 
with  his  wife's  necessaries.  There  seem  to  be  two  reasons 
why  this  should  be  so:  one,  that  a  tradesman  cannot  be 
expected  to  inquire  into  such  matters ;  the  other,  that  it  is 
just  that  any  man  who  holds  out  a  woman  to  society  as  his 
wife  should  maintain  her  as  such.  Hence  an  agency  is  to  be 
inferred  wherever  there  is  cohabitation  of  parties  as  husband 
and  wife ;  though  not,  it  would  appear,  where  the  cohabita- 
tion is  irregular  and  calculated  to  raise  a  different  impression. 
Lord  Kenj'on  used  very  strong  language  to  this  effect  in 
Watson  V.  Threlkeld^  where  it  appeared  that  the  tradesman 
knew  that  there  had  been  no  maniage :  "  It  is  certain  that  if 
a  man  has  permitted  a  woman  to  whom  he  was  not  married 
to  use  his  name  and  pass  for  his  wife,  and  in  that  character 
to  contract  debts,  he  is  Uable  for  her  debts ;  and  I  am  of 
opinion  that  he  is  liable  whether  the  tradesman  who  furnished 
the  goods  knew  the  circumstances  to  be  so  or  not.  He  gives 
her  a  credit  from  his  name  and  cohabitation ;  and  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  tradesman  could  look  to  the  credit  of  a 
woman  of  that  description  and  not  to  that  of  the  man  by 
whom  she  was  supported."^  The  dictum  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  in  Mobinson  v.  Nahon  would  seem  to  narrow  this 
rule  so  as  to  exclude  tradesmen  having  actual  knowledge  of 

^  Keller  v,  Phillips,  89  N.  Y.  861 ;  Cromwell  v.  Benjamin,  41  Barb.  558 ; 
Woodward  v.  Barnes,  48  Vt.  880. 

2  MonsoQ  V.  Williams,  6  Gray,  416.    And  see  Ramney  t;.  Kejes,  7  N.  H.  571. 
s  Norton  v.  Rhodes,  18  Barb.  100. 

*  Commissioners  v,  Hildebrand,  1  Carter,  555. 

*  2  £sp.  687.    And  see  1  Greenl.  Evid.  §  207. 
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the  illicit  relaticm  of  the  parties.^    And  the  death  of  the  qiuisi 
husband  is  held  to  revoke  his  authority  altogether,  so 
*  87   that  a  subsequent  *  contract  is  void  against  his  estate, 
under  all  circumstances.^ 

An  adult  husband  is  bound  on  the  contracts  of  his  minor 
wife  for  necessaries.^  And  a  minor  husband  is  liable  for 
necessaries  furnished  his  wife,  whether  she  be  minor  or 
adult.*  The  ordinary  rules  of  husband  and  wife  therefore 
apply  so  far  as  family  necessaries  are  concerned.  If  old 
enough  to  contract  marriage,  an  infant  is  presumed  old 
enough  to  pay  for  his  wife's  board  and  lodging  as  well  as  his 
own.  And  such  claims  may  be  enforced  against  his  estate 
though  he  die  under  age.^  But  with  regard  to  his  wife's 
general  contracts  it  would  seem  that  infancy,  which  incapaci- 
tates him  from  making  contracts  in  person,  ako  disqualifies 
him  from  employing  an  attorney. 

The  common-law  courts  include  articles  of  the  peace  under 
the  head  of  necessaries,  though  by  stretching  very  consider- 
ably the  doctrine  of  agency.  Since  this  proceeding  generally 
assumes  the  husband  and  wife  to  be  living  together,  we  may 
here  allude  to  the  doctrine.  A  husband  is  at  common  law 
held  liable  to  an  attorney  who  acts  for  his  wife  in  exhibiting 
such  articles  against  him.  But  the  proceeding  must  have 
been  justified  by  the  circumstances.  This  is  the  English 
rule ;  ^  followed  likewise  in  New  Hampshire.^  Even  if  the 
husband  and  wife  dwelt  apart  the  English  courts  will  not 
inquire  whether  she  might  not  have  paid  her  counsel  fees 
and  costs  from  her  maintenance ;  for,  as  Lord  Denman  ob- 
serves, "she  has  her  maintenance  for  other  purposes."  ^    But 

1  1  Camp.  245.  Bat  reference  to  the  case  shows  that  this  doubt  is  su^ 
gested  more  strongly  in  the  reporter's  head-note  than  in  his  lordship's  opinion. 
See  Jewsbory  v.  Newbold,  40  £.  L.  &  £q.  618;  Munroe  v.  De  Chemant,  4  Camp. 
216. 

2  Blades  v.  Free,  9  B.  &  C.  167;  Stinson  v,  Prescott.  15  Gray,  885.  But 
see  Ginochio  v.  Porcella,  8  Bradf.  Sur.  277.    See  reference  to  lb.,  infra,  p.  180. 

9  Nicholson  v.  Wilbom,  18  Geo.  467. 

«  Cantine  v.  Phillips,  5  Barring.  428.    And  see  Bush  v.  Lindsey,  14  Geo.  687. 

»  Ibid. 

*  Shepherd  v.  Mackoul,  8  Camp.  826 ;  Macq.  Huf .  &  Wife,  186,  137. 

1  Morris  v.  Palmer,  89  N.  H.  128. 

>  Turner  v.  Rookes,  10  Ad.  &  El  47. 
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the  wife  cannot  carry  her  privilege  so  far  as  to  indict  her 
husband ;  and  here  the  English  courts  seem  to  have  stopped 
short  in  their  perplexity,  &nd  placed  a  final  limit  to  this 
fiction  of  agency-  "It  cannot  be  maintained,"  says 
*  Patteson,  J.,  in  Grindell  v.  Q-odmond^  "  that  an  in-  *  88 
dictment  against  the  husband  for  assaulting  his  wife  is 
a  necessary."  ^ 

The  law  will  not  imply  a  contract  as  against  a  son-in-law, 
to  pay  his  wife's  board  while  staying  at  her  father's  house. 
**  Persons  in  such  a  near  connection  as  father  and  children  do 
not  usually  live  together  upon  a  footing  of  obligation  to  ac- 
count with  and  pay  for  attentions  and  services,  or  board  and 
lodging.  When  the  parties  intend  to  live  in  that  way,  it  is 
but  reasonable  to  require  that  there  should  be  an  express 
understanding  between  them  to  that  effect."*  And  this 
principle  is  extended  to  the  husband's  own  board ;  the  law 
implying  no  contract  by  which  the  relation  of  debtor  and 
creditor  arises  between  father-in-law  and  son-in-law,  either 
for  support  on  the  one  hand  or  services  on  the  other.^ 

Some  of  the  old  books  raise  a  curious  distinction :  namely, 
that  if  the  wife  takes  up  goods,  as  silk,  and  before  they  are 
made  into  clothes,  pawns  them,  the  husband  shall  not  pay  for 
them ;  but  that  it  is  otherwise  if  they  are  made  up  and  worn, 
and  then  pawned  ;  for  in  the  former  case  they  never  came  to 
the  husband's  use,  while  in  the  latter  they  did.*  We  appre- 
hend that  the  real  question  in  such  cases  would  be  whether 
the  articles  were  or  were  not  in  fact  necessaries ;  while  at  the 
same  time  purchases  of  cloth  in  quantities,  it  might  be  ad- 
mitted, are  not  so  clearly  necessaries  as  clothing  made  up  for 
wear  and  worn.  The  practical  application  of  this  rule  is  in 
cases  where  the  wife  (being,  as  we  have  said,  forbidden  to 
borrow  money  for  the  purchase,  real  or  ostensible,  of  neces- 
saries) undertakes  to  raise  funds  for  her  own  purposes  by 
purchasing  goods  and  then  selling  or  pawning  them.  We  do 
not  find  a  modem  decision  on  this  point. 

1  6  Ad.  &  El.  766.    See  supra,  p.  79. 

2  Per  Court,  in  Cantine  v.  Phillipt,  6  Hairing.  428. 

>  Sprague  v.  Waldo,  88  Vt.  189.    See  Parent  and  Child,  infra. 
*  Holt,  C.  J.,  in  Etherington  v.  Parrott,  1  Salk.  118.    See  also  Reeve  Dom. 
BeL84. 
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In  the  second  class  of  cases  which  we  are  to  consider, 

*  89   the  *  husband's  liability  for  his  wife's  necessaries  arises 

where  they  are  living  apart.  The  rule  is  that  where 
the  husband  abandons  his  wife,  turns  her  away  without  rea- 
sonable cause,  or  compels  her  by  ill  usage  to  leave  hira,  he  is 
liable  for  her  necessaries,  and  sends  credit  with  her  to  that 
extent.^  The  wife's  faithfulness  on  the  one  hand  to  her  mar- 
riage obligations ;  on  the  other,  the  husband's  disregard  of 
his  own ;  these  afford  the  reason  of  the  above  rule  and  suggest 
its  proper  limitation.  The^  wife  in  such  cases  has  an  author- 
ity ;  but  what  may  be  called  an  authority  of  necessity.^  The 
law  by  a  fiction  infers  an  agency  without  asking  evidence 
which  should  show  authority  in  fact. 

This  rule  suggests,  then,  three  cases  where  the  wife  may 
pledge  her  husband's  credit  when  they  are  living  apart :  the 
first,  where  he  abandons  her ;  the  second,  where  he  turns  her 
out  of  doors  without  reasonable  cause ;  the  third,  where  his 
misconduct  compels  her  to  leave  him.  In  the  first  two  cases 
his  own  acts  impose  the  necessity,  and  her  conduct  is  in- 
voluntary. But  in  the  third  her  conduct  might  be  considered 
voluntary,  though  induced  by  his  misconduct ;  and  the  rule 
here  becomes  perplexing.  The  doctrine  of  Horwood  v.  Seffer^ 
an  old  case,  is  that  the  wife  is  not  justified  in  leaving  her  hus- 
band unless  she  has  been  driven  from  the  house  by  actual 
violence  or  apprehension  for  her  personal  safety ;  and  in  this 
case  the  husband  was  held  not  to  be  liable,  since  she  had 
quitted  his  house  because  he  had  placed  a  profiigate  woman 
at  the  head  of  the  table.^  This  doctrine  has  been  strongly 
condenmed  in  later  times,  and  the  modern  cases  justly  regard 
such  studied  insults  as  capable  of  legal  redress.    If,  therefore, 

the  husband,  by  his  indecent  conduct,  renders  his  house 
*  90    unfit  for  a  modest  *  woman  to  share  it,  the  rule  now  is 

that  she  may  leave  him,  and  pledge  his  credit  elsewhere 
for  her  necessaries.* 

I  2  Kent  Com.  146, 147 ;  2  Bright  Hub.  &  Wife,  10-12 ;  Snorer  v.  Blair,  1 
Dutch.  94 ;  Mayhew  r.  Thayer,  8  Gray,  172. 

'  See  Pollock,  C.  B.,  in  Johnston  v.  Sumner,  8  Hurl.  &  Nor.  261. 

s  8  Taunt.  421. 

«  Per  Lord  Ellenborough,  liddlow  v.  Wilmot,  2  Stark.  77 ;  1  Selw.  N.  P. 
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Where  the  wife  is  justified  on  any  of  the  above  grounds  in 
Hving  apart  from  her  husband,  he  is  not  discharged  from  lia- 
bihty  by  showing  that  her  contract  was  in  fact  made  without 
his  authority  and  contrary  to  his  wishes.  Nor  will  his  general 
advertisement  or  particular  notice  to  individuals  not  to  give 
credit  to  his  wife  affect  the  case.^  The  legal  presumption 
must  prevail  for  the  wife's  protection. 

Nor  in  such  cases  can  the  husband  terminate  his  liability 
for  necessaries  supplied  his  wife  during  the  separation  by  a 
simple  request  on  his  part  that  she  shall  return.^  And  it  is 
clear  that  Lf  he  only  offers  to  take  her  back  upon  conditions 
which  are  unreasonable  and  improper,  his  liability  continues.® 
It  is  the  husband's  duty,  by  some  positive  act,  to  deteimine 
his  liability ;  though  if  the  wife  voluntarily  returns,  his  lia- 
bility for  necessaries  furnished  abroad  is  discontinued.  But 
in  default  of  any  amicable  arrangement,  he  must  institute 
proceedings  in  the  courts  with  divorce  jurisdiction.  And  until 
some  such  unequivocal  act  is  done,  a  person  making  a  proper 
claim  in  a  court  of  law  for  necessaries  supplied  to  the  wife 
may  be  entitled  to  recover  against  him.*  Where  the  wife  had 
good  reasons  for  leaving,  the  husband  is  not  discharged  by 
the  fapt  of  her  subsequent  return  from  liability  for  necessaries 
furnished  during  her  justifiable  absence.^ 

But  the  wife  should  have  weighty  and  sufficient  cause  for 
leaving  her  husband  in  order  to  be  permitted  to  pledge  his 
credit  abroad.     In  general,  the  same  facts  suffice  as 
justify  *  divorce  from  bed  and  board.^     But  where  she    *  91 

298,  llth  ed. ;  per  Best,  C.  J.,  Houliston  v,  Smyth,  8  Bing.  127  ;  10  Moo.  482  ; 
2  Car.  &  P.  22 ;  Detcelles  v.  Kadmas,  8  Clarke,  51 ;  Hultz  v.  Gibbs,  66  Fenn. 
St.  360.  And  for  the  board  of  the  child  taken  by  her,  too,  under  some  circum- 
stanoes.  Reynolds  v.  Sweetter,  16  Gray,  78 ;  Bazeley  v.  Forder,  L.  R.  8  Q.  B. 
669. 

1  Harris  v.  Morris,  4  Esp.  41 ;  1  Selw.  K.  P.  298,  llth  ed. ;  2  Stra.  1214 
See  Black  v.  Bryan,  18  Tex.  458. 

2  Emery  v.  Emery,  1  Ton.  &  Jer.  601. 

'  Reed  v.  Moore,  5  Car.  &  P.  200.  See  Flanagan  v.  Bishop  Wearmouth,  8  £1. 
&  B.  451. 

^  Reed  v.  Moore,  supra.    See  Atkyns  v.  Pearce,  2  C.  B.  n.  s.  768. 

•  Reynolds  v.  Sweetser,  15  Gray,  78. 

9  Brown  v.  Patton,  8  Humph.  185;  Hancock  v.  Merrick,  10  Cush.  41; 
Caney  r.  Patton,  2  Ashm.  140 ;  Rea  v.  Durkee,  25  Dl.  608 ;  Schindel  v.  Schin- 
del,  12  Md.  294 ;  SteTens  v.  Story,  48  Yt.  827. 
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contracts  only.     And  this  is  the  rule  expressly  asserted  in 
some  American  cases.  ^ 

How  far  the  wife  can  contract  liability  for  necessaries  in 
her  own  person,  when  the  husband  is  discharged  by  her  delin- 
quency, was  considered  in  the  case  of  Marshall  v.  Rutton? 
Lord  Kenyon  observed,  that  it  was  not  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  determination  of  the  husband's  responsibilty 
that  the  wife  should  be  at  liberty  to  act  as  a  feme  sole  ;  but 
that  the  contrary  was  the  truth  ;  and  that  any  persons  know- 
ing her  condition  who  chose  to  trust  her  could  not  complain 
if  they  found  themselves  unable  to  sue  her.  But  these  re- 
marks are  very  cautiously  put ;  and  it  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose,  as  Justice  BuUer  expresses  himself  in  the  case  upon 
which  Loid  Kenyon  commented,  that  the  wife  would  become 
liable  therefor ;  certainly  if  she  represents  herself  as  a  single 
woman.^ 

It  is  to  be  carefully  observed  that  whenever  husband  and 
wife  separate,  under  circumstances  showing  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  either,  the  presumption  of  agency  changes  sides.  While 
they  cohabit  it  is  for  the  husband  to  show  a  want  of  authority  ; 
when  they  cease  to  cohabit  the  tradesman  must  prove  au- 
thority ;  that  is  to  say,  he  must  prove  that  the  wife  was  in 
need  of  the  goods,  that  the  husband  failed  to  supply  her,  and 
that  the  husband  and  not  the  wife  was  at  fault.  Prima  facie^ 
therefore,  a  woman  living  apart  from   her  husband,  upon 

involuntary  separation,  has  no  authority  to  bind  him.* 
*  94       *  The  wife  of  a  lunatic  living  separate  from  her  in 

an  asylum,  may  yet  pledge  his  credit  for  necessaries.* 

1  Williams  v.  Prince,  8  Strobh.  490 ;  Keese  t;.  Chilton,  26  Mis.  698.  See  also 
Chitty  Contr.  168 ;  Williams  v,  McGahaj,  12  Johns.  298. 

5«  8  T.  R.  647. 

s  Cox  V.  Kitchin,  1  B.  &  P.  889.  See  Childress  v.  Mann,  88  Ala.  206;  Mc- 
Henry  v.  Davies,  L.  R.  10  £q.  88;  and  separate  estate  rights,  infra, 

^  £therington  v.  Parrott,  2  Ld.  Raym.  1006 ;  Mainwaring  v.  Leslie,  1  Mood. 
&  Malk.  18;  Montague  v.  Benedict,  8  B.  &  C.  681 ;  per  Lord  Tenterden,  Clif- 
ford V.  Laton,  Mood.  &  Malk.  101 ;  8  Car.  &  P.  16 ;  Bird  v.  Jones,  8  M.  &  R. 
121 ;  Walker  v.  Simpson,  7  W.  &  S.  88 ;  Mitchell  t;.  Treanor,  11  Geo.  824 ;  Rea 
t^.  Durkee,  26  111.  608 ;  Pool  v.  Everton,  6  Jones,  241 ;  Porter  v.  Bobi>,  26  Mis. 
86 ;  Stevens  p.  Story,  48  Vt.  827 ;  Sturtevant  v,  Starin,  19  Wis.  268.  But  see 
Frost  V.  Willis,  18  Vt.  202. 

A  Reed  v.  Legard,  4  £.  L.  &  £q.  628;  Shaw  v,  Thompson,  16  Pick.  198.    A 
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But  not,  it  would  seem,  where  he  is  in  prison  ;  for  then  the 
law  recognizes  her  as  feme  %ole}  If  the  wife  be  in  an  insane 
asylum,  the  husband  is  not  the  less  liable  for  her  support.^ 
But  not  where  she  is  in  prison.^  And  it  seems  that  under 
circumstances  of  misconduct  on  the  wife's  part  the  husband 
may  compel  her  to  assent,  after  her  release  from  confinement, 
to  live  separate  on  an  allowance,  without  being  chai-geable 
for  her  support  as  one  who  has  turned  his  wife  out  of  doors.* 

The  fact  that  a  wife  is  left  by  her  husband  without  means 
of  support  does  not  authorize  her  to  give  away  household 
furniture,  which  he  left  in  her  possession,  in  payment  of  nec- 
essary services  to  herself.^  But  money  advanced  for  and 
applied  to  her  support,  under  like  circumstances  of  abandon- 
ment, may  be  recovered  of  him  in  equity.^ 

But  besides  involuntary  separation,  there  is  the  case  of 
voluntary  separation  to  be  considered.  This  last,  now  so 
frequent,  the  law  tolerates,  but  does  not  favor.  The  rule  is, 
that  where  a  husband  and  wife  parted  by  mutual  consent,  and 
a  suitable  allowance  is  furnished  the  wife,  the  husband  is  not 
bound  to  pay  any  bills  which  she  may  have  contracted  as  his 
agent.^  It  is  enough  that  the  separation  be  a  matter  of  com- 
mon reputation  where  he  resides.  But  to  this  allowance  two 
things  are  requisite :  first,  that  it  shall  be  really  suflBcient 
for  the  wife ;  second,  that  it  shall  be  regularly  paid.  If 
either  requirement  be  wanting,  the  Mdfe  is  not  confined  to 
her    remedy  on  the   deed  of  separation,  if  any,  but  may 

wife  who  receiTes  sufficient  income  cannot  pledge  the  credit  of  her  lunattc  hus- 
band beyond  it,  even  on  the  plea  of  necessary  house  repairs.  Richardson  r. 
Du  Bois,  L.  R.  5  Q.  B.  61. 

1  Reere  Dom.  Rel.  S6. 

«  Wray  ».  Wray,  88  Ala.  187.  And  see  Alna  v.  Plummer,  4  Greenl.  258; 
Wray  v.  Cox,  24  Ala.  887  ;  Brookfleld  v.  Allen,  6  Allen,  685. 

s  Fowler  v.  Sir  John  Dineley,  2  Stra.  1122.    See  Bates  v.  Enright,  42  Me.  105. 

4  See  n.  2,  supra. 

t  Edgerly  v,  Whalan,  106  Mass.  807. 

*  Deare  v.  Soutten,  L.  R.  9  Eq.  151.    And  see  auprot  p.  79. 

'  Dixon  V,  Hurrell,  8  Car.  &  P.  717 ;  Todd  ».  Stokes,  1  Salk.  116;  1  Ld. 
Raym.  444;  Hindley  v,  Westmeath,  6  B.  &  C.  200 ;  Migen  v.  Peck,  8  M.  &  W. 
481 ;  Reeve  v.  Marquis  of  Conyngham,  2  Car.  &  K.  444 ;  Calkins  v.  Long,  22 
Barb.  97 ;  Kemp  v.  Downham,  5  Harring.  417  ;  Caney  v.  Patton,  2  Ashm.  140 ; 
Baker  v*  Barney,  8  Johns.  72;  Mott  v,  Comstock,  8  Wend.  544;  Willson  v. 
Smyth,  1  B.  &  Aid.  801. 
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*  95    pledge  her  husband^s  credit.    *  As  to  the  first  require- 

ment, the  question  is  not  whether  the  wife  consented 
to  accept  a  certain  allowance  as  sufficient  for  her  support,  but 
whether  it  be  actually  sufficient  in  the  opinion  of  the  jury.* 
As  to  the  second,  the  mere  covenant  or  contract  of  the  hus- 
band to  pay  separate  maintenance  will  not  discharge  him 
from  liability  for  necessaries  ;  for,  as  was  observed  in  a  lead- 
ing case,  "  the  common  law  does  not  relieve  any  man  from 
an  obligation  on  the  mere  ground  of  an  agreement  to  do 
something  else  in  the  place,  unless  that  agreement  be  per- 
formed." ^  But  perhaps  it  would  be  held  othei*wise  where 
articles  of  separation  provide  that  the  wife  shall  be  paid 
through  a  trustee,  and  the  trustee  squanders  or  misapplies 
the  allowance  which  is  properly  paid  into  his  hands.^  Allow- 
ance of  a  separate  maintenance  will  not  exempt  the  husband 
from  liabilities  caused  by  his  own  misconduct.^ 

Where  a  husband  compels  his  wife  to  live  apart  from  him 
by  his  misconduct,  he  is  liable  for  her  necessaries,  notwith- 
standing his  allowance,  so  long  as  that  allowance  is  insuffi- 
cient, and  she  has  no  proper  means  of  support.^ 

The  payment  of  alimony,  although  insufficient,  will  dis- 
charge the  husband  from  liability  for  his  wife's  necessaries.^ 
But  the  husband  is  liable  for  necessaries  supplied  to  the  wife 
before  alimony  is  decreed,  although  the  decree  afterwards 
direct  the  alimony  to  commence  from  a  day  preceding  the 
supply  of  the  necessaries.^  It  is  immaterial  whether  the 
wife's  allowance  be  secured  by  deed  or  not,  since  it  is 
the  payment  which  discharges  him.^    And  of  course,  where 

1  Thompson  t;.  Harreyi  4  Burr.  2177 ;  Hodgkinton  c,  Fletcher,  4  Camp.  N.  P. 
70;  Pearson  v.  Darrington,  82  Ala.  227;  Liddlow  v.  Wilmot,  2  Starkie,  77; 
Emmet  v.  Norton,  8  Car.  &  P.  606. 

2  Nurse  v.  Craig,  6  B.  &  P.  148,  per  Heath,  J. ;  Hindlej  v.  Westmeath,  6  B. 
&  C.  200;  Lockwood  v.  Thomas,  12  Johns.  248;  Kimball  t;.  Keyes,  11  Wend. 
88. 

s  Calkins  v.  Long,  22  Barb.  97.    But  see  Bnrrett  v.  Booty,  8  Taunt  848. 

«  Turner  v.  Rookes,  10  Ad.  &  £1.  47. 

^  Litson  V.  Brown,  26  Ind.  469;  Baker  v.  Sampson,  14  C.  B.  k.  8.  888. 

«  WUlson  V.  Smyth,  1  B.  &  Ad.  801. 

7  Keegan  v.  Smyth,  6  B.  &  C.  875;  Mitchell  v.  Treanor,  11  Qeo.  824.  See 
Do  we  V.  Smith,  11  Allen,  107  ;  and  infra,  ch.  17. 

>  Hodgkinson  v.  Fletcher,  4  Camp.  70 ;  Emery  o.  Neighbor,  2  Halst.  142 ; 
Holden  v.  Cope,  2  Car.  &  K.  487.    But  see  Ewers  v.  Button,  8  Esp.  256. 
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the  fact  of  separation  is  not  commonly  known,  or  where  by 
occasional  visits  the  husband  keeps  up  the  appearance 
of  cohabitation  with  his  wife,  he  is  prima  *  facie  liable  *  96 
as-  before ;  ^  though  notice  of  an  allowance  is  notice  of 
his  dissent  to  the  wife's  contracts.^  He  may  agree  with  the 
wife's  tradesman,  while  living  apart  from  her,  that  the  goods 
supplied  shall  not  be  charged  to  him ;  and  to  such  special 
agreement  the  tradesman  will  be  held.^  • 

Courts  will  alwa3rs  regard  the  rule  of  good  faith  in  matters 
relative  to  the  wife's  necessaries.  Thus  if  the  husband  and 
wife  be  living  apart  without  the  husband's  fault,  and  he  wishes 
to  terminate  his  liability  by  requesting  her  to  return  home,  his 
conduct  must  show  sincerity ;  though,  if  his  intentions  are 
bona  fidey  and  he  makes  suitable  provision  at  his  own  home, 
the  wife  forfeits  all  claim  to  further  support  by  refusing  to 
return.*  So  where  a  husband  expels  his  wife  and  afterwards 
designedly  misleads  her  into  the  belief  that  he  is  dead,  where- 
upon she  marries  another  with  honest  motives,  and  leaves 
him  at  once  on  learning  that  her  husband  is  alive,  her  hus- 
band cannot  set  up  her  bigamy  as  a  defence  to  an  action 
i^ainst  him  for  her  subsequent  necessaries.^ 

The  case  of  Johnston  v.  Sumner  came  before  the  English 
Exchequer  Court  in  1858.®  A  married  pair  had  separated  by 
mutual  consent,  with  the  understanding  that  the  wife  should 
receive  £200  a  year,  for  her  maintenance,  from  a  fund  settled 
on  her  at  the  time  of  marriage.  A  third  person,  who  after- 
wards supplied  her  with  necessaries,  sued  the  husband  to 
recover  pa)'ment.  The  court  ruled  that  the  latter  was  not 
liable  unless  the  plaintiff  could  show  that  the  wife's  allow- 
ance was  insufl&cient;  that  the  burden  of  proof  was  upon 
him  and  not  upon  the  husband.  In  this  case  the  law  of 
agency  for  nfecessaries  was  very  fully  discussed,  and  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  that  whether  separation  be  voluntary 
or  involuntary,  so  *  long  as  the  parties  live  apart  the    *  97 

1  Rawlins  r.  Vandyke,  8  Eep.  260,  per  Lord  Eldon. 

3  Hinton  v.  Hudson,  Freem.  248 ;  Kimball  v.  Kejes,  11  Wend.  88. 
»  Dixon  ».  Hurrell,  8  Car.  &  P.  717. 

4  Walker  v,  Laighton,  11  Foster,  111. 

ft  Cartwright  v.  Bate,  1  Allen,  614.    See  Pidgin  v.  Cram,  8  N.  H.  860. 
«  8  Hurl.  &  Nor.  261. 
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burden  of  proof  is  upon  the  person  who  supplies  the  com- 
modities. Chief  Baron  Pollock,  after  stating  that  the  only 
ground  of  the  husband's  liability  for  his  wife's  necessaries, 
in  any  case,  is  that  of  agency,  observes,  that  this  agency 
may  be  either  express  or  implied,  arising  sometimes  from  con- 
duct which  induces  others  to  believe  that  an  agency  in  fact 
exists  ;  or  that  there  may  be  an  agency  of  necessity,  such  as 
the  captain  .of  a  ship  sometimes  exercises.  If  a  man  and  his 
wife  live  together,  it  matters  not  what  private  agreement  they 
may  make,  the  wife,  as  such,  has  authority  to  bind  him.  If 
the  husband  turns  her  away,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  say 
that  she  has  an  authority  of  necessity  ;  for  she  by  law  has  no 
property,  and  cannot  earn  her  own  living.  If,  however,  she 
leaves  against  his  will  and  without  misconduct  on  his  part, 
she  has  none  of  the  ordinary  authorities  of  a  wife,  for  she  is 
not  in  the  ordinary  case  of  a  wife,  namely,  living  with  her 
husband ;  nor  has  she  authority  of  necessity,  because  she  has 
brought  the  condition  on  herself.  She  has  no  express  or 
implied  authority.  Now  suppose  she  leaves  with  his  consent, 
but  without  misconduct  on  his  part,  she  has  not  the  ordinary 
authority  of  a  wife  living  with  her  husband,  nor  any  au- 
thority of  necessity.  Her  authority  must  therefore  be  express 
or  implied.  It  is  admitted  that  in  this  case  there  was  no  ex- 
press authority.  But  was  there  an  implied  authority  ?  Now, 
where  they  part  by  mutual  consent,  and  nothing  is  said  of 
an  allowance,  and  she  has  no  means  of  support,  a  jury  might 
infer  that  the  husband  meant  that  his  credit  should  be 
pledged,  —  perhaps  even  though  he  said  otherwise.  But 
upon  what  principle  can  an  authority  be  implied  where  they 
part  upon  terms  negativing  any  authority  in  her,  and  making 
a  provision  for  her  not  shown  to  be  insufficient  for  her  main- 
tenance ?  The  case  is  not  essentially  different  fi-om  that  of  a 
wife  leaving  against  her  husband's  will ;  nor  can  the  line  be 
readily  drawn  so  as  to  distinguish  the  two.     *'  We  think  the 

more  convenient  rule  is  that  which  we  have  suggested ; 
*  98    namely,  an  authority  must  be  shown,  and  shown  *  in 

one  or  the  other  of  the  ways  we  have  mentioned."^ 

>  Per  Pollock,  C.  B.,  Johnston  v.  Sumner,  8  Hurl.  &  Nor.  261.    See  also  Ozard 
V.  Damford,  2  Sel.  N.  P.  276,  10th  ed.;  Hodgkinson  v.  Fletcher,  4  Camp.  70; 
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Such,  in  brief,  is  the  law  of  the  wife's  agency  in  procuring 
necessaries,  as  expounded  by  recent  English  authority.  This 
decision  is  chiefly  as  to  the  burden  of  proof ;  the  requirements 
being  usually  as  we  have  stated. 

The  wife  may  bind  her  husband  for  other  contracts  than 
those  for  necessaries,  where  an  agency,  express  or  implied, 
can  be  shown.  The  natural  incapacities  of  her  sex  superadded 
to  those  of  the  marriage  state,  the  practical  difficulties  which 
persons  dealing  through  such  an  agent  must  encounter,  par- 
ticularly where  they  find  she  has  exceeded  her  authority,  and 
yet  cannot  hold  her  liable  in  person,  her  own  exposure  to 
fraud,  deceit,  and  coercion,  —  all  these  combine  to  render  the 
wife  an  undesirable  business  representative ;  and  cases  of  this 
sort  come  rarely  before  the  courts.  But  the  wife  may  be 
delegated  an  attorney,  even  under  a  sealed  instrument.^  And 
on  principle  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  her  capacity  to 
bind  her  husband  in  all  general  transactions  where  he  has 
given  an  express  authority.  So  too  her  agency  may  be  in- 
ferred from  his  acts  and  conduct  respecting  her ;  and  the 
general  rule  applies  that  such  agency  is  to  be  measured  by 
the  scope  of  the  usual  employment.^ 

The  usual  cases  in  which  a  wife  binds  the  husband 
on  contracts  *  not  for  necessaries  may  be  reduced  to  two    *  99 
classes  :  the  one  where  the  nature  of  his  employment  is 
such  that  the  wife  is  expected  to  share  in  it ;  the  other  where 
he  is  absent  from  home,  and  some  one  must  carry  on  the 

Liddlow  0.  Wilmot,  2  Stark.  N.  P.  77  ;  Emmet  v.  Norton,  8  Car.  &  P.  506  ;  Nurse  v. 
Craig,  6  B.  &  P.  148 ;  WilUon  v.  Smith,  1  B.  &  Ad.  801 ;  Holden  v.  Cope,  2  Car.  & 
K.  487 ;  2  Boper  Hug.  &  Wife,  108,  which  are  all  commented  upon  in  this  case, 
and  doctrine  of  2  Smith's  Lead.  Cas.  889,  denied.  The  court  considered  it  doubt- 
ful whether,  if  a  laboring  man  turns  his  wife  away,  she  being  capable  of  earning, 
and  earning  as  much  as  he  did ;  or  if  a  man  turn  his  wife  away,  slie  having 
A  settlement  double  his  income  in  amount,  the  wife  in  such  cases  could  bind 
the  husband.  The  drift  of  the  law  where  wives  own  separate  property,  is  in 
this  case  plainly  indicated.     See  tn/ra,  ch.  12. 

1  Goodwin  t;.  Kelly,  42  Barb.  194. 

«  Cox  V.  Hoffman,  4  Dev.  &  Batt.  180 ;  Mackinley  v.  McGregor,  3  Whart 
869;  Camelin  v.  Palmer  Co.,  10  Allen.  589;  Ruddock  v.  Marsh,  38  E.  L.  &  £q. 
616 ;  Pickering  v.  Pickering,  6  N.  H.  124 ;  Abbott  v.  Mackinley,  2  Miles,  220 ; 
Gray  v.  Otis,  11  Vt.  628 ;  Miller  v.  Delamater,  12  Wend.  483 ;  Hughes  v.  Stokes, 
21  Hayw.  872. 
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household  and  small  business  matters.  Instances  of  the  first 
class  are  those  of  farmers,  victuallers,  and  small  shopkeepers.* 
While,  on  behalf  of  married  women,  extended  authority  is  to 
be  implied  from  the  fact  of  a  husband's  absence,  as  in  our 
second  class,  every  wife  will  readily  be  regarded  as  her  hus- 
band's representative  in  the  ordinary  household  purchases, 
such  as  provisions  and  furniture,  although  the  articles  may 
not  be  strictly  included  among  her  personal  necessaries. 
They  might  be  called  household  necessaries.  But  where  the 
husband  is  a  laboring  man,  or  in  general  a  person  obliged  to 
be  absent  from  his  home  much  of  the  time,  the  presumption 
of  the  wife's  agency  would  be  stronger  and  extend  further. 
If  the  occupation  be  that  of  carrying  on  a  farm,  or  if  small 
bills  are  to  be  collected,  such  as  he  and  his  wife  have  always 
attended  to,  her  powers  in  his  absence  take  a  still  wider  scope; 
and  this  too  seems  reasonable.  Usage  will  go  far  in  deter- 
mining such  questions.  But  since  persons  carrying  on  a 
large  business,  totally  distinct  from  their  household  occupar 
tion,  are  not  in  the  habit  of  employing  their  wives  to  manage 
it  for  them,  strong  proof  of  agency  for  such  transactions  should 
be  required  to  waiTant  a  wife's  interference  during  her  hus- 
band's absence  ;  the  more  so  if  he  has  left  other  competent 
agents  of  his  own  to  manage  the  business  for  him.  So  too  in 
large  pecuniary  affairs  of  whatever  nature  her  agency  is  not 
readily  inferred  ;  while  it  often  is  in  collecting  rents  and  pay- 
ing tradesman's  bills ;  such  payments  and  receipts  being  per- 
mitted to  bind  her  husband.  And  although  a  wife  may,  by 
actual  authority  from  her  husband,  indorse  his  notes,  mortgage 
and  dispose  of  his  personal  property,  conduct  his  business  as 
a  trader,  and  even  borrow  money  for  carrying  on  his  business 
on  the  pledge  of  his  credit,  signing  the  notes  and  secu- 

*  100    rities  in  his  behalf,  —  for  all  this  is  sometimes  *  done,  — 

such  authority  requires  strict  proof;  or  at  least  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  husband  showing  his  own  approval  of  such 
hazardous  proceedings  on  her  part.^ 

1  See  Webster  v.  McGinnis,  5  Binn.  286 ;  Rotch  v.  Miles,  2  Conn.  638. 

'  Church  V.  Landers,  10  Wend.  79 ;  Gates  v.  Brower,  6  Seld.  205 ;  Leeds  v. 
Vail,  15  Penn.  St.  185;  Alexander  v.  Miller,  16  Penn.  St.  215;  Burk  v.  How- 
ard, 18  Mis.  241 ;  Godfrej  v.  Brooks,  5  Harring.  806 ;  Savage  v,  Davis,  18  Wis. 
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The  diflSculty  of  laying  down  a  more  positive  rule  on  this 
subject  is  shown  by  two  cases  which  came  before  the  courts  of 
two  of  our  neighboring  States,  not  many  years  since,  on  a 
presentation  of  facts  almost  identical,  but  where  the  respec- 
tive decisions  were  precisely  opposite.  A  farmer  was  absent 
from  home.  His  wife  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  farm, 
but  without  express  authority  from  him.  A  creditor  attached 
the  real  estate  and  crops ;  and  she  permitted  the  hay  after 
attachment  to  be  used  by  the  officer;  to  the  advantage  of 
the  creditor,  or  at  least  to  her  husband's  detriment.  In  the 
Vermont  case,  it  was  held  that  the  wife  had  o,  prima  facie 
authority  to  bind  her  husband ;  in  the  Connecticut  case,  it 
was  held  that  she  had  not.  Neither  of  these  tribunals  erred 
in  their  statement  of  leading  principles,  but  their  duty  here 
being  rather  an  application  of  broad  rules  to  facts,  than  a 
clearly  legal  deduction,  they  dififered  just  as  two  men  would 
have  done,  sitting  upon  a  jury.^ 

In  accordance  with  the  principles  just  stated,  it  is  recently 
held,  that  where  a  husband  permits  his  wife  to  carry  on  a 
certain  business  in  his  name,  and  to  draw  in  his  name  checks 
and  notes  to  be  used  in  the  course  of  the  business,  she  cannot 
make  him  liable  as  surety  for  loans  to  third  persons,  or  upon 


608 ;  Kreba  r.  O'Grady,  23  Ala.  726 ;  Sawyer  v.  Cutting,  23  Vt.  486 ;  Shaw  v, 
Emery,  38  Me.  484 ;  Spencer  v.  Tisue,  Addis.  816 ;  Green  v.  Sperry,  16  Vt 
390;  Beakert  r.  Sandford,  5  Watts  &  Serg.  164;  Abbott  v.  M'Kinley,  2  Miles, 
220;  Mayse  v.  Biggs,  8  Head,  36;  Shoemaker  v.  Kunkle,  6  Watts,  107 ;  Gil- 
bert V.  Plant,  18  Ind.  808.  See  subsequent  chapters  as  to  wife's  power  to 
bind  real  estate  by  her  contracts.  It  seems  that  contracts  made  by  the  wife  as 
agent,  including  promissory  notes,  should  show  such  authority  on  the  face. 
Minard  v.  Mead,  7  Wend.  68;  Galusha  v,  Hitchcock,  29  Barb.  198  ;  2  Man.  & 
Or.  172. 

^  Felker  v.  Emerson,  16  Vt.  653 ;  Bei^amin  v.  Benjamin,  15  Conn.  847.  A 
third  person  may  be  sued  on  a  contract  made  with  a  married  woman  after  she 
has  performed  her  part,  although  she  had  no  right  to  make  it.  Ham  v.  Boody, 
20  N.  H.  411 ;  Lowry  v.  Naff,  4  Cold.  870.  See  1  Greenl.  Evid.  §  185 ;  Plim- 
mer  v.  Sells,  8  N.  &,  M.  422 ;  Dodd  v.  Acklom,  6  M.  &  Gr.  678 ;  Thrasher  t;. 
Tuttle,  22  Me.  885 ;  Hopkins  v.  Mollineux,  4  Wend.  465 ;  Filmer  v.  Lynn,  4  N. 
&  M.  559  ;  Taylor  v.  Green,  8  Car.  &  P.  816  ;  Gulick  v.  Grover,  4  Vroom,  468, 
as  to  the  rule  of  evidence  sufficient  to  show  the  wife's  authority  to  manage  her 
husband's  business.  The  principles  of  ordinary  agency  generally  apply  in  such 
cases.  See  also  Wharton  v.  Wright,  1  Car.  &  K.  585 ;  Clifford  v.  Burton,  1  Bing. 
199;  Petty  r.  Anderson,  8  Bing.  170;  Emerson  v.  Blounden,  1  £sp.  142. 
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. .  ^T.-^I V  because  of  such  an  agency.^ 

-  '-ci  only  to  the  performance  of 

^r'.*rnu  transaction,  she  cannot  bind 

.i-^*»..  oj*  respecting  other  matters  con- 

.    r:t  j^aerion.*    Acts  done  by  the  wife 

.-^  aii»i*s  property,  without   authority » 

r     L— cnpcly  disavowed  by  him  within  a 

v   v:^iies  to  escape  responsibility.^    Her 

T->-*  aui  property,  even  without  authority, 

'•   lis  subsequent  acts  amounting  to  ratifi- 

^nrvsent  her  husband,  not  only   in   the 

^-  ..trie  jt  his  own  lands,  so  as  to  bind  him,  but» 

'  -imsranees,  with  reference  to  her  real  estate 

.;>  ::«?  usual  marital  rights,  or  lands  owned  partly 

.     .v*-.\  jv  him.* 

.>..*.r.  2  Vnjom,  182 ;  4  Vroom,  468. 
.  .    .   •  -^v,  «  Vt.  814. 

^.».«4a.  3a  Penn.  St.  271.    See  Header  v.  Page,  89  Vt  806,  where 

...nM:itii|^aloan,  was  held  to  have  acted  within  the  scope  of  her 

^«.iiv  * .     A»  to  the  revocation  of  a  husband's  Ucense  to  hunt,  see  Eel- 

,...*>< a.  vTi  Conn.  886. 

I. .....  X  w  ^.  WUliams,  24  Ark.  264 ;  Pike  v.  Baker.  68  HI.  168.    Even  a 

^    .  •    >i  ui  cli«  wife  by  waj  of  charity  has  been  upheld,  though  without 
.>.  -w.*.  ^  'Mrtia^on.    Spencer  v.  Storrs,  88  Vt.  166.    See,  as  to  real  estate, 

><^  .^^-^niv  r.  Pierce,  88  Vt.  616 ;  Dresel  v,  Jordan,  104  Mass.  407. 
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♦CHAPTER  IV.  ♦101 


THE    EFFECT    OP    COVERTURE    UPON    THE    WIPE'S    INJURIES    AND 

FRAUDS. 


Frauds  and  injuries  may  have  been  committed  upon  the 
wife  ;  or  they  may  have  been  committed  by  the  wife.  Again 
they  may  have  been  committed  before  coverture ;  or  they 
may  have  been  committed  during  coverture.  Once  more, 
they  may  have  reference  to  the  person  ;  constituting  a  bodily 
injury,  such  as  assault  and  battery,  or  an  injury  to  the  char- 
acter, such  as  slander ;  or  they  may  have  reference  to  prop- 
erty. But  in  any  event,  so  far  as  the  fraud  or  injury  is  made 
the  subject  of  a  civil  suit,  the  general  principle  of  the  wife's 
disability  remains  the  same  ;  namely,  that  the  husband  com- 
pensates or  receives  the  compensation. 

This  principle  does  not  of  course  extend  to  criminal  prosecu- 
tions. For,  as  Blackstone  observes,  the  union  is  only  a  civil 
union. ^  Or,  to  come  more  to  the  point,  it  would  be  cruel  and 
unjust  to  punish  one  person  for  the  crime  of  another,  or  even 
to  compel  the  two  to  bear  the  penalty  together ;  while  it 
would  be  impolitic,  as  well  as  unjust,  to  allow  any  relation 
which  human  beings,  morally  responsible,  might  sustain  with 
one  another  to  absolve  either  from  civil  accountability.  Here 
coverture  as  a  theory  contradicts  itself,  by  leaving  the  wife 
answerable  alone  for  her  crimes,  just  as  a  single  woman.  The 
utmost  the  law  can  do  is  to  furnish  a  presumption  of  innocence 
in  her  favor  in  cases  where  the  coercion  of  her  husband  may 
be  reasonably  inferred.  This  indulgence,  it  is  said,  is  carried 
so  far  as  to  excuse  her  from  punishment  for  theft,  burg- 
lary, or  other  civU  offences  "  against  the  laws  of  society, 


5> 


1  1  Bl.  Com.  448. 
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*  102  when  committed  in  the  presence  or  by  the  *  command 
of  her  husband ;  but  not  so  as  to  exculpate  the  wife 
for  moral  offences.  For  mala  prohihita  she  is  not  punished, 
for  mala  in  se  she  is.  Such  a  distinction  is  variable  and 
somewhat  shadowy ;  the  line  seems  to  be  drawn  more  wiseljs 
if  at  all,  between  such  heinous  crimes  as  murder  and 
manslaughter,  and  the  lighter  offences.^  And  the  better 
opinion  is,  decidedly,  that  in  all  cases  coercion  is  only  a  pre- 
sumption, which  may  be  rebutted  by  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary.2 

As  to  private  wrongs  the  question  occurs,  why  should  the 
husband  be  made  to  stand  in  the  wife's  place  where  the  offence 
is  considered  against  an  individual,  any  more  than  when  it  is 
between  herself  and  the  State.  This  seems  to  be  the  true 
answer,  as  in  case  of  her  debts  dum  8ola^;  namely,  that  the 
husband  adopts  her  and  her  circumstances  together ;  that  he 
takes  her  fortune,  if  she  has  one,  and  assumes  all  possible 
liabilities  therefrom. 

We  must  however  notice  one  important  distinction  made 
between  the  wife's  general  contracts  and  her  frauds  and  in- 

1  2  Kent  Com.  11th  ed.  150;  4  Bl.  Com.  28,  29,  and  Christian's  notes;  1 
Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  ch.  1,  §  9 ;  1  Ross.  Crimes.  18-24. 

s  2  Kent  Com.  11th  ed.  160;  State  v.  Parkerson,  1  Strobh.  169;  1  Rnss. 
Crimes,  22;  Rex  t7.  Martha  Hughes,  coram  Thomson,  B.,  2  Lew.  C.  C  229; 
Uhl  V.  Commonwealth,  6  Gratt.  706  ;  Wegener  v.  Bill,  19  Barb.  821.  But  a  wife 
cannot  be  convicted  of  felonionsly  receiving  stolen  goods  from  her  husband. 
Regina  v.  Brooks,  14  E.  L.  &  Eq.  680.  And  see  Regina  v.  Robinson,  L.  R.  1  C. 
C.  80.  See  also,  on  the  general  subject  of  coercion,  8  Car.  &  P.  19, 641 ;  Anon., 
2  East  P.  C.  669  ;  1  Greenl.  Evid.  10th  ed.  §  28.  In  general,  the  presumption 
of  coercion  is  regarded  as  something  to  be  easilj  rebutted,  in  the  latest  cases 
where  the  wife  has  been  indicted ;  especially  in  that  class  of  cases  which  relates 
to  the  illegal  sale  of  liquors,  a  business  in  which  married  women  frequently 
engage.  State  v.  Cleaves,  69  Me.  298 ;  Commonwealth  v.  Try  on,  99  Mass.  442. 
As  to  assault  and  battery,  see  State  v.  Williams,  66  N.  C.  898.  And  as  to  stolen 
goods  concealed  in  a  house  occupied  by  both  husband  and  wife,  see  Perkins  v. 
State,  82  Tex.  109.  Both  husband  and  wife  may,  of  course,  be  found  guilty  of 
a  crime.  See  Mulvey  v.  State,  48  Ala.  816 ;  State  v.  Potter,  42  Vt.  496.  As 
to  whether  a  wife  is  exempt  from  criminal  responsibility  for  what  she  does 
while  her  husband  is  absent,  sec  State  v.  Potter,  42  Vt.  496 ;  Commonwealth  v. 
Lewis,  1  Met.  161 ;  Commonwealth  t;  Feeney,  12  Allen,  660.  Presumption  of 
coercion  rebutted  in  a  murder  case,  where  wife  had  conspired  with  her  husband 
to  commit  robbery.    Miller  v.  State,  26  Wis.  884. 
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juries.  In  the  one  case  the  husband  is  held  liable  to  third 
parties  for  her  acts  as  agent,  even  though  never  married  to 
her ;  and  simple  cohabitation  is  sufficient  to  charge  him.  But 
simple  cohabitation  will  not  be  enough  to  make  him  respon- 
sible for  her  civil  injuries.  Marriage  in  fact  must  appear. 
And  this  last  principle  applies  likewise  where  he  seeks  indem- 
nity for  her  injuries.^  The  facility  with  which  an  agency  is 
created  at  law  may  serve  to  explain  the  difference  between 
the  two  cases. 

The  general  rule  of  law  is  that  the  husband  is  liable  for  the 
frauds  and  injuries  of  the  wife,  whether  committed 
before  or  *  during  coverture ;  if  committed  in  his  com-  *  103 
pany  or  by  his  order,  he,  and  he  alone,  is  liable  ; 
otherwise,  both  are,  for  the  time  being,  liable.^  For  where 
the  fraud  or  injury  is  committed  in  his  company  or  by  his 
order,  coercion  is  presumed,  and  the  husband  becomes  the 
only  wrong-doer ;  and  where  committed  without  his  order  and 
in  his  absence,  the  wife  is,  in  reality,  the  offending  party, 
while  the  husband  has  become  responsible  for  her  acts  by 
reason  of  her  coverture.  In  the  latter  class  of  cases  the  hus- 
band is  properly  joined  with  his  wife  in  the  suit ;  for  if  the 
wife  alone  were  sued,  his  property  might  be  seized  without 
giving  him  an  opportunity  for  defence ;  and  if  the  husband 
alone  were  sued,  he  would  become  chargeable  absolutely.  In 
the  former  class  of  cases  the  husband  is  sued  alone.^ 

The  last  statement  suggests  that  the  husband's  liability  is 
after  all  a  limited  one,  where  he,  in  the  first  instance,  was 
free  from  wrong ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  death  of  the  wife 
before  the  recovery  of  damages  puts  an  end  to  his  liability 
altogether.  This  is  correct,  not  only  on  the  principle  an- 
nounced in  the  case  of  the  wife's  debts  dum  sola^  but  because 
wrongs  being  personal,  die  with  the  person,  which  last  is  the 

1  Overholt  v.  ElUwell,  1  Ashm.  200.    See  Norwood  v,  Stevenson,  Andr.  227. 

«  2  Kent  Cora.  149 ;  Bing.  Inf.  266,  267  ;  Angel  v.  Felton,  8  Johns.  149 ;  Gage 
V.  Heed,  16  Dl.  403;  Carl  v.  Wonder,  6  Watts,  97;  Whitman  v.  Delano,  6  N.  H. 
648 ;  Gray  ».  Thacker,  4  Ala.  136 ;  McKeown  v,  Johnson,  1  McCord,  678 ;  Ben- 
jamin V.  Bartlett,  8  Miss.  86 ;  Wright  v.  Kerr,  Addis.  18 ;  Cassin  v.  Delanj, 
88  N.  Y.  178 ;  Ball  v.  Bennett,  21  Ind.  427 ;  Marshall  v.  Oakes,  61  Me. 
808. 

'  Park  V.  Hopkins,  2  Bailey,  411 ;  Matthews  v.  Flestel,  2  E.  D.  Smith,  90. 
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common  explanation  of  this  rule.  If  the  bushand  dies  before 
damages  are  recovered  in  the  suit,  the  wife  alone  remains 
liable.^  So  it  would  seem  that  the  common  law  recognizes  a 
liability  on  her  part  which  continues  through  the  marriage 
relation ;  coverture  operating,  however,  so  as  to  suspend  the 
remedy  against  the  married  woman,  and  to  bring  in  as  a  joint 
party  the  custodian  of  her  fortune. 

This  presumption  of  coercion,  too,  is  much  the  same  in 
civil  as  in  criminal  offences.     A  wrong  committed  by 

*  104   the  wife  in  company  *  with  her  husband,  or  by  his 

order,  is  presumed  to  have  been  involuntary  on  her 
part  and  compelled  by  her  husband  ;  and  we  have  supposed 
that  this  presumption  may  be,  in  either  instance,  controlled 
by  evidence  to  the  contrary.  The  legal  definition  **  in  com- 
pany with  "  the  husband  should,  however,  receive  a  liberal 
interpretation,  so  as  to  include  all  cases  of  constructive  pres- 
ence. It  is  said  that  the  privilege  of  presumptive  coercion 
extends  to  no  other  person  than  a  wife,  not  even  to  a  ser- 
vant.^ 

Hence  husband  and  wife  are  sued  together  for  the  libel 
or  slander  of  the  wife ;  and  generally  for  forfeitures  under  a 
penal  statute.^  So  too  for  assault  and  battery.*  The  fact 
that  the  husband  is  made  responsible  by  the  fact  of  coverture, 
and  did  not  commit  the  wrong  in  person,  cannot  go  in  mitiga- 
tion of  damages.^  The  husband  has  full  management  of  the 
defence.     And  we  need  hardly  add  that  he  may  compromise 

1  2  Bright  Hus.  &  Wife,  22  n. ;  and  see  Stroop  v.  Swarts,  12  S.  &  R.  76. 

2  Reeye  Dom.  Rel.  72 ;  Barnes  v.  Harris,  Busbee,  16 ;  Griffin  v.  Reynolds,  17 
How.  (U.  S.)  609.    See  Cassin  v,  Delany,  88  N.  Y.  178. 

s  Austin  V.  Wilson,  4  Gush.  278 ;  McQueen  v.  Fulgbam,  27  Tex.  468;  Baker 
V.  Young,  44  III.  42 ;  Enders  v.  Beck,  18  Iowa,  86. 

4  Griffin  V.  Reynolds,  17  How.  (U.  S.)  609;  Roadcap  v.  Sipe,  6  Gratt.  218. 
See  Miller  v.  Sweitzer,  22  Mich.  891 ;  Tobey  v.  Smith,  15  Gray,  685.  For  a 
peculiar  state  of  facts,  see  Rowing  v.  Manley,  57  Barb.  479.  As  to  suits  to  recoyer 
usury,  see  Jackson  v.  Kirby,  87  Vt.  448 ;  Porter  v.  Mount,  45  Barb.  422.  And 
as  to  suit  for  the  conversion  of  stolen  millinery  by  the  wife,  see  Heckle  v.  Lur- 
Tey,  101  Mass.  844. 

See  Gove  v.  Farmers',  ftc.,  Ins.  Go.,  48  N.  H.  41,  where  a  husband,  the  owner 
of  insured  buildings,  being  guilty  of  no  fraud  or  gross  negligence,  was  per- 
mitted to  recover  money  on  the  ineunuice  policy,  although  his  insane  wife  had 
set  the  buildings  on  fire. 

•  Austin  V,  Wilson,  4  Gush.  278. 
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without  his  wife's  assent.^  His  liability  lasts  so  long  as  the 
relation  lasts,  even  though  the  married  pair  be  permanently 
separated ;  but  not  perhaps  if  the  wife  be  living  in  adultery 
at  the  time  the  wrong  was  committed. ^  A  divorced  man  is 
not  liable  to  the  joint  action  for  a  tort  committed  during  mar- 
riage by  the  woman  from  whom  he  is  divorced.^ 

There  are  however  not  only  torts  simplicitery  or  simple 
wrongs  at  law,  but  wrongs  where  the  substantive  basis  of  the 
fraud  is  the  wife's  contract.  The  common  law  has  been  sup- 
posed to  apply  with  the  same  force  in  both  cases,  partly 
because  in  the  latter  instance  the  person  injured  would  be 
otherwise  without  a  remedy.* 

This  point  came  directly  before  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in 
1854,  for  decision.  The  circumstances  of  the  case  were  as 
follows :  A  man  applied  for  a  loan  of  X30  to  a^  loan  associa- 
tion, upon  the  security  of  a  promissory  note,  to  be 
signed  by  himself  *  and  sureties.  One  of  the  sureties  *  105 
was  a  married  woman  who  falsely  represented  herself 
to  the  association  as  single.  The  security  was  accepted  and 
the  loan  made.  Afterwards  the  loan  association,  recurring 
to  the  sureties  for  payment  of  the  note,  sought  to  make  her 
husband  liable  on  the  note,  alleging  her  fraud.  The  court 
decided  that  the  action  was  not  maintainable ;  on  the  ground 
that  though  the  husband  is  liable  for  the  wife's  general  frauds, 
yet  when  the  fraud  is  directly  connected  with  her  contract, 
and  is  the  means  of  effecting  it  and  part  and  parcel  of  the 
same  transaction,  the  wife  cannot  be  responsible,  nor  can  the 
husband  be  sued  for  the  fraud  together  with  the  wife.^ 

But  there  are  cases  where  the  wife  will  bind  her  husband 
by  her  fraudulent  representations  on  the  ground  of  her  agency. 

1  Coolidge  V.  Parris,  8  Ohio  St.  594. 

s  Head  v.  Briscoe,  6  Car.  &  P.  484. 

»  Capel  V.  Powell,  17  C.  B.  h.  b.  748. 

*  Macq.  Hua.  &  Wife,  180, 181 ;  Head  v.  Briscoe,  5  Car.  &  P.  484,  per  Tin- 
dal,  C.  J. ;  Reeve  Dom.  Rel.  72,  78. 

^  Liverpool  Adelphi  Loan  Association  v.  Fairhurst,  9  Exch.  422.  See  also 
Cooper  r.  Witham,  1  Lev.  247 ;  Keen  v.  Hartman,  48  Penn.  St.  497  ;  Barnes  v. 
Hmrria,  Busbee,  15 ;  Carleton  v.  Haywood,  49  N.  H.  814.  In  this  last  case  the 
wife  had  received  money  under  an  agreement  to  keep  or  loan  the  same  according 
to  her  judgment. 
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Thus  in  Taylor  y.  Chreen  an  advertisement  appeared  in  a 
newspaper  offering  for  sale  a  baker's  shop  with  the  good-wfll 
of  the  business,  and  misrepresenting  the  extent  of  the  busi- 
ness. It  did  not  appear  that  the  baker  took  any  part  in  the 
transaction,  further  than  to  receive  the  purchase-money  and 
pay  the  broker  his  commission.  The  court  held  nevertheless 
that  he  was  bound  by  the  fraudulent  representations  of  his 
wife,  inasmuch  as  she  was  his  agent  in  managing  the  shop  and 
finding  a  purchaser,  and  that  he  must  respond  in  damages.^ 
Nor  is  the  doctrine  of  the  loan  association  case  as  yet  broadly 
applied.* 

The  husband  of  an  administratrix  or  executrix  is  liable  for 
her  deva$tamt^  or  other  wrongful  act  committed  before  or 
during  coverture,  if  his  liability  be  fixed  before  the  death  of 
the  wife.*  And  if  she  survive  him,  her  appointment  having 
been  complete  in  all  respects,  she  becomes  liable  once 
*  106  more ;  even  *  for  a  devci^tavit  committed  by  him  when 
alive.^  But  the  husband  cannot  be  sued  as  an  execu- 
tor de  9on  tort  for  acts  of  his  wife  done  without  his  knowledge  ; 
though  it  is  otherwise  where  he  advises  or  aids  her  in  the 
commission  of  the  wrongful  acts ;  for  every  one  so  participat- 
ing becomes  a  principal.^ 

Where  there  is  no  collusion  apparent  a  husband  will  not  be 
committed  for  his  wife's  breach  of  injunction.® 

For  injuries  to  the  person  or  character  of  the  wife,  the  hus- 
band and  wife  at  the  common  law  should  sue  together.*^  But 
where  the  right  of  action  for  damages  is  founded  on  the  prior 
possession  of  personal  property,  the  husband  must  sue  alone  ; 

1  8  Car.  &  P.  816 ;  Macq.  Hus.  &  Wife,  127.  And  see  as  to  the  wife's  qvasi 
criminal  act,  in  riolation  of  the  excise  laws,  Attorney-General  v.  Riddle,  2  Cromp. 

»  Sec  Wrtpht  r.  Leonard,  11  C.  B.  k.  b.  (1861)  268. 

'  S  Bniriit  Hus.  &  Wife,  22-86,  and  cases  cited ;  Bobe  r.  Frowner,  18  Ala.  89. 

*  Soady  •♦.  Tumbull,  L,  R.  1  Ch.  494. 

*  lUnds  i\  Jones,  48  Me.  848.  The  wife  cannot  hold  such  offices  during  cot- 
«rturf  U)de|)endi«ntly  of  her  husband's  control,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

*  HoiH^  r.  Carneirie,  L.  R.  7  Eq.  264.  For  statutory  changes  as  to  torts  and 
frauds  of  \)\9  wlf^,  see  post,  p.  216. 

Y  lUng.  h\t  &  CuY.  247,  Am.  ed.,  and  cases  dted. 
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since  his  possession  is  the  possession  of  both.^  And  the  joinder 
of  the  wife  in  actions  relating  to  personal  property,  where  the 
injury  was  committed  after  marriage,  is  good  ground  of  de- 
murrer, or  motion  to  arrest,  or  even  of  error  after  judgment.^ 
Whether  the  same  principle  applies  to  property  of  the  wife 
parted  with  before  marriage  is  not  so  clear.  This  is  the  rule, 
however,  when  the  action  is  for  a  wrong,  which  before  the 
marriage  was  committed  in  respect  to  such  property.^  But 
where  the  trover  is  laid  before  the  marriage  and  the  conver- 
sion afterwards,  there  has  been  some  controversy,  the  result 
of  which  seems  to  be  that  the  action  is  well  brought,  either 
with  or  without  joining  the  wife.*  The  principle  sought  is 
whether  such  a  suit  amounts  to  a  disafiSrmance  of  the  hus- 
band's constructive  title  to  the  goods  on  the  marriage.^ 

*  On  these  principles  it  is  held  that  husband  and  *  107 
wife  must  sue  together  for  slanderous  words  spoken 
against  the  latter.®  Also  for  battery  of  the  wife.'^  Also  for 
injuries  sustained  by  her  through  the  negligence  of  a  common 
carrier.®  Also  for  the  malpractice  of  a  physician.^  Also  for 
frauds  upon  the  wife  ;  as  in  case  of  an  action  qui  tarn  to  re- 
cover penalties  for  a  fraudulent  conveyance.^^    And  the  rule 

1  Bing.  Inf.  &  Gov.  268,  and  cases  cited;  Cro.  Eliz.  188;  1  Chit.  PL  98;  1 
Salk.  114. 

*  Rawlins  v.  Rounds,  27  Vt.  17. 

'  8  Rob.  Pract.  188;  Milner  v.  Milnes,  8  T.  R.  627;  Fewell  v,  Collins,  1 
Const.  207. 

*  Powes  r.  Marshal,  1  Sid.  172 ;  Ayling  v.  Whicher,  6  Ad.  &  El.  269 ;  Black- 
borne  V,  Haigh,  2  Lev.  107 ;  8  Rob.  Pract.  supra.  There  is  some  uncertainty  on 
this  point,  however.  See  Bac.  Abr.  Baron  &  Feme  (K.);  contra,  Brown  v. 
Fifield,  4  Mich.  822 ;  Wellborn  v.  Weaver,  17  Geo.  267.  The  better  course  is 
doubtless  to  join  the  wife.  As  to  suits  for  malicious  replevin  of  goods,  see 
O'Brien  v.  Barry,  106  Mass.  800. 

*  As  to  injuries  to  the  wife's  real  estate,  see  infra,  ch.  6. 

<  Smalley  v.  Anderson,  2  Monr.  66 ;  Davies  v.  Solomon,  L.  R.  7  Q.  B.  112 ; 
Throgmorton  v,  Davis,  8  Blackf.  888.  These  words  must  be  actionable  per  se. 
See  Beach  v.  Ranney,  2  Uill,  809 ;  Saville  v.  Sweeney,  4  B.  &  Ad.  614 ;  Ryan 
r.  Madden,  12  Vt.  61.  As  to  malicious  prosecution,  see  Laughlin  v,  Eaton,  64 
Me.  164.  7  Pillow  v,  Bushnell,  6  Barb.  166. 

9  Heim  v.  McCaughan,  82  Miss.  17. 

*  Even  though  it  afterwards  cause  her  death.  Cross  v,  Guthery,  2  Root,  90 ; 
Hyatt  V,  Adams,  16  Mich.  180. 

^9  Fowler  v.  Frisbie,  8  Conn.  820.  But  see  Crump  v,  McKay,  8  Jones,  82,  as 
to  negligence  "  sounding  in  contract,"  not  admitted  to  be  cause  of  action. 
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is  the  same  in  all  these  cases,  whether  the  fraud  or  injury  was 
committed  before  or  during  coverture.  But  if  the  wife  be  a 
privy  to  the  wrong,  or  knowingly  suffers  an  injury  to  be  com- 
mitted  upon  her,  the  husband  cannot  maintain  his  action ;  for 
his  right  to  damages  cannot  be  greater  than  hers  would  have 
been,  had  she  remained  single.^  Nor  can  an  action  be  main- 
tained where  the  husband  instigates  the  wrong.^  In  a  joint 
action  for  personal  wrong  to  the  wife,  the  declaration  should 
conclude  "  to  their  damage."  *  And  it  is  a  well  recognized 
principle,  both  in  England  and  America,  that  whenever  the 
wife  is  the  meritorious  cause  of  action,  her  interest  must 
appear  on  the  face  of  the  pleadings  or  the  omission  will  be 
considered  fatal.* 

The  damages  allowed  as  compensation  for  the  frauds  and 
injuries  sustained  by  the  wife  go  to  the  husband,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  her  personal  property,  if  recovered  during  his  life- 
time.   But  such  suits  survive  to  her ;  and  on  the  death 

*  108    of  the  husband,  *  pending  legal  proceedings,  the  wife 

may  proceed  to  judgment  and  collect  the  damages  for 
herself;  or  if  her  husband  had  never  brought  an  action,  she 
may  then  do  so  in  her  own  right.^  The  husband,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  no  such  interest  in  the  suit  at  common  law  that  he 
may  prosecute  it  in  his  own  name  after  his  wife's  death.  His 
joinder  in  the  first  place  was  only  because  of  the  marriage 
relation.  He  may,  however,  under  some  statutes,  be  let  in  as 
her  administrator,  and  in  such  capacity  prosecute  the  suit  to 
its  conclusion.^  If  the  wife  dies  after  judgment,  the  husband 
surviving  may  take  the  benefits  of  the  suit :  for  a  judgment 
debt  takes  the  place  of  the  original  cause  of  action.     The 

^  Pillow  V.  Bashnell,  6  Barb.  166. 

'  Tibbg  17.  Brown,  2  Grant's  Cases,  89.  Nor  in  slander  where  the  words  are 
not  actionable,  though  the  wife  become  ill  in  consequence  of  the  slanders.  Wil- 
son V.  Goit,  17  N.  Y.  442. 

'  Ilorton  V.  Byles,  1  Sid.  887  ;  Smalley  v.  Anderson,  2  Monr.  56. 

4  Staley  v.  Barliite,  2  Gaines,  221 ;  Serres  v.  Dodd,  6  B.  &  P.  405;  Thome 
V.  Dillingham,  1  Denio,  254  ;  Pickering  v.  De  Rochemont,  45  N.  H.  67. 

8  Bing.  Inf.  &  Gov.  247,  248 ;  Newton  v.  Hatter,  2  Ld.  Raym.  1208. 

>  Ghitty  PI.  74 ;  Norcross  v,  Stuart,  50  Me.  87 ;  Pattee  v,  Harrington,  11 
Pick.  221;  Grozier  v.  Bryant,  4  Bibb,  174;  Saltmarsh  v.  Gandia,  51  N. 
H.  71. 
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death  of  the  wife,  pending  suit  for  her  personal  tort,  put  an 
end  to  the  action  altogether  by  the  old  law.^ 

Since  the  husband  is  at  the  common  law  entitled  to  the 
society  and  services  of  his  wife,  two  separate  causes  of  action 
may  arise  from  injuries  inflicted  upon  her  person.  One,  in 
the  name  of  both  for  her  own  injuries,  we  have  just  con- 
sidered ;;,  the  other  is  in  the  name  of  the  husband  alone  per 
quod  consortium  amisit?  Thus,  if  the  wife  be  wantonly 
bruised  and  maltreated,  her  husband  may  bring  his  special 
action  per  quod  for  the  loss  of  her  society  and  his  medical 
expenses.  But  there  can  be  no  special  damage  recovered  by 
the  husband  by  way  of  aggravation  in  the  joint  suit  for  his' 
wife's  injuries.  Thus,  if  the  action  be  for  an  assault  on  the 
wife,  the  surgeon's  bill  cannot  be  recovered;  if  for  slander 
of  the  wife,  the  loss  of  wages  cannot  be  claimed ;  there  the 
sole  right  of  the  husband  should  be  sued  for  in  his  name.^ 
It  would  appear  that  the  husband  may  release  the 
damages  for  *  his  wife's  injuries,  and  then  recover  for  *  109 
the  loss  arising  to  himself  alone.^  Of  the  suits  which 
the  husband  may  bring  for  loss  of  his  wife's  society,  that  for 
enticing  a  wife  away  has  already  been  considered.^  Some- 
what akin  to  this  is  his  action  for  his  wife's  seduction,  founded 
en  the  same  general  marital  rights.  But  the  common  law 
still  keeps  up  its  legal  fiction  of  the  wife's  civil  incapacity, 
and  treats  the  seducer  as  guilty  of  trespass  by  force  of  arms, 
whether  the  wife  actually  consent  to  the  guilt  or  not.^    The 

^  Bac.  Abr.  Baron  &  Feme  (K.). 

<  8  Bl.  Com.  140 ;  Cro.  Jrc.  601 ;  ib.  688.  See  also  Brockbank  v.  Wliite- 
haven  Junction  R.  R.  Co.,  7  Hurl.  &  Nor.  884 ;  Whitcomb  v.  Barre,  87  Vt.  148 ; 
Kayanaugh  v.  Janesville,  24  Wis.  618 ;  Hooper  v.  Haskell,  66  Me.  251.  In 
Yundt  V.  Hartrunft,  41  111.  9,  it  ia  held  that  the  right  of  a  husband  to  sue  for  the 
aedaction  of  his  wife  per  quod  is  not  defeated  by  her  death  before  action  brought. 

*  Dengate  v.  Gardiner,  4  M.  &  W.  6.  See  Lewis  v.  Babcock,  18  Johns.  448. 
An  action  cannot  be  in  general  maintained  by  the  wife,  there  being  no  mis- 
feasance towards  her  independently  of  a  contract  with  the  husband  alone. 
Longmeid  v,  HoUiday,  6  £xch.  761. 

*  Southworth  v,  Packard,  7  Mass.  96.  One  who  knowingly  assists  a  wife  in 
Tiolating  her  duty,  as  by  selling  her  Laudanum,  may  be  sued  by  the  husband  for 
the  injury  he  susuins  thereby.    Hoard  v.  Feck,  66  Barb.  202. 

*  Sttpra,  ch.  2. 

*  8  Bl.  Com.  189, 140.  An  action  on  the  case  is  allowable,  though  not  usual. 
Chamberlain  v.  Haclewood,  5  M.  &  W.  617.    See  Morris  v.  Miller,  4  Burr.  2067 ; 
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damages  which  the  hysband  may  here  recover  in  his  own 
right  are  not  affected  by  the  social  rank  or  condition  of  the 
parties ;  ^  nor  by  his  own  character,  save  his  character  as  a 
husband;^  but  they  may  be  materially  influenced  by  the 
wife's  previous  character  for  chastity;^  while  if  the  husband 
be  privy  to  the  crime  or  consenting  thereto,  the  law  treats 
him  as  the  seducer,  and  gives  him  no  damages.^  .But  the 
earlier  cases  seem  to  have  regarded  this  last  circumstance  as 
tending  only  to  reduce  his  compensation.^  A  husband  who 
lives  apart  from  his  wife,  under  articles  of  separation  or  a 
decree  of  divorce  from*  bed  and  board,  cannot  maintain  a  suit 
for  damages  per  quod^  since  he  has  suffered  no  loss  of  her 

society.® 
*  110        *  Instantaneous  death  of  the  husband  or  wife  at 

the  common  law  gave  no  right  of  action  to  the  sur- 
vivor. Nor  .could  the  husband,  whose  wife  was  thus  killed  by 
another's  carelessness,  sue  per  quod^  because  he  could  not  be 
said  to  have  lost  her  society  during  any  portion  of  her  life.^ 
The  wife,  of  course,  was  never  permitted  to  sue  for  the  loss 

Birt  V.  Barlow,  Doug.  171 ;  Freelaconej  v,  Colemani  1  B.  &  A]d.  90;  Cniie- 
field  V.  Chamber,  6  East,  244 ;  Tone  v.  Samnen,  2  Nott  &  McCord,  267 ;  Forney 
V,  Hallaker,  8  S.  &  R.  159.  See  Yundt  v.  Hartrunft,  41  III.  9,  as  to  the  damages 
allowable  in  such  cases.  A  broad  rule  is  here  announced  in  the  husband's  favo|^. 

^  Norton  i;.  Warner,  9  Conn.  172 ;  per  Cheves,  J.,  in  Buford  v.  McLung, 
1  Nott  &  McCord  268,  277 ;  otherwise,  according  to  Blackstone.  See  8  Com. 
140. 

'  Norton  v.  Warner,  9  Conn.  172.    And  see  Bromley  v.  Wallace,  4  Esp.  237. 

1  8  Bl.  Com.  140;  Bull.  N.  P.  296.  Blackstone  (ib.)  adds  the  consideration 
of  the  husband's  obligation,  by  settlement  or  otherwise,  to  provide  for  those 
children  which  he  cannot  but  suspect  to  be  spurious. 

*  1  Greenl.  Evid.  §  578;  Duberly  v.  Gunning,  4  T.  R.  661,  per  Lord  Ken- 
yon  ;  Rea  v.  Tucker,  51  111.  110 ;  Reeve  Dom.  Rel.  .64 ;  Train  v.  Bayer,  24  Barb. 
614,  and  cases  cited.-    See  Lord  Alvanley,  in  Bromley  v.  Wallace,  4  Esp.  237. 

*  Selw.  N.  P.,  Adultery;  Bull.  N.  P.  27. 

«  Reeve  Dom.  Rel.  64 ;  Fry  v.  Derstler,  2  Yeates,  278.  The  husband  may 
discharge  the  cause  of  action,  so  as  to  bar  the  wife's  remedy,  even  though  they 
are  living  apart  through  his  fault.  Ballard  v.  Russell,  88  Me.  196.  Concerning 
the  effect  of  a  separation  pending  a  suit  brought  in  the  joint  names  of  husband 
and  wife,  for  injuries  inflicted  upon  the  latter,  see  Burger  v,  Belsley,  46  111.  72. 

7  Yelv.  89,  90 ;  Baker  v.  Bolton,  1  Camp.  498 ;  Oreen  v.  Hudson  R.  R.  Co., 
28  Barb.  9 ;  Hallenbeck  v.  Berkshire  R.  R.  Co.,  9  Cush.  109.  See  Georgia  R.  R. 
Co.  v.  Wynn,  42  Geo.  881.  A  wife  dying  in  consequence  of  malpractice,  the 
husband  recovers  damages  for  the  injury  accruing  to  himself  before,  but  not 
for  the  injury  in  consequence  of,  the  death.    Hyatt  v,  Adams,  16  Mich.  180. 
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of  her  husband's  society  and  services,^  though  on  general 
principle  it  is  hard  to  see  why,  save  for  her  "  coverture,"  she 
should  not  have  been.  Modern  legislation  has  supplied  many 
new  remedies  much  needed  in  these  classes  of  cases,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  injuries  and  loss  of  life  occasioned 
through  the  carelessness  of  railroad  companies  and  other 
common  carriers.^  And  wherever  by  special  statute  some 
right  of  action  for  damages  is  given  (as  against  a  town  for  a 
defective  highway),  some  of  our  courts  seem  disposed  to  allow 
the  husband's  medical  expenses  by  way  of  aggravation,  in  the 
joint  suit  of  husband  and  wife,  even  though  he  may  not  be 
empowered  to  bring  a  suit  in  his  own  name  to  recover  for 
them  as  damages  per  quod.^ 

It  should  be  finally  observed  that  wherever  husband  and 
wife  are  both  injured  they  have  two  distinct  and  separate 
causes  of  action,  which  must  not  be  confounded.  Thus  for 
libel  against  husband  and  wife,  the  husband  must  sue  alone 
for  the  libel  against  him ;  and  husband  and  wife  jointly  for 
the  libel  against  her ;  they  cannot  sue  together  for  the  libel 
against  both.^ 

1  2  Kent  Com.  182 ;  Carey  v,  Beiiuhire  R.  R.  Co.,  1  Ciuh.  475.  See,  as  to 
survivorship,  Waldo  v.  Goodsell,  88  Conn.  482 ;  Long  v.  Morrison,  14  Ind.  696. 

*  Dickens  v,  R  Y.  Central  R.  R.  Co.,  28  Barb.  41 ;  Stat.  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  98 ; 
Mass.  Gen.  Stats,  c.  68,  §  97. 

s  Harwood  v,  Lowell,  4  Cush.  810 ;  Sanford  v.  Augusta,  82  Me.  586 ;  Fuller 
p.  Naugatuck  R.  R.  Co.,  21  Conn.  567.  But  see  Kavanaugh  v.  JanesviUe,  24 
Wis.  618 ;  Whitcomb  v.  Barre,  87  Vt.  148.  See  Carlisle  v.  Town  of  Sheldon, 
88  Vt.  440,  as  to  right  defeated  by  husband's  own  carelessness. 

*  Gazynski  v.  Colbum,  11  Cush.  10;  EbersoU  v.  King,  8  Binn.  656;  New- 
ton V.  Hatter,  2  Ld.  Raym.  1208.  For  statutory  changes  as  to  ii^juries  sustained 
by  the  wife,  see  post,  p.  216.  See  Airther,  as  to  consolidating  actions  in  some 
instances,  Hemstead  v.  Gas  Light  Co.,  8  Hurl.  &  C.  745. 
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•Ill  *  CHAPTER  V. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  COVERTURE  UPON  THE  WIFE'S  PERSONAL 

PROPERTY. 

Personal  property  comprises  things  in  possession,  or  goods 
and  effects,  such  as  money,  furniture,  and  farm  stock,  which 
one  holds  as  the  property  itself,  and  things  in  action,  such  as 
bonds  and  other  outstanding  debts.^  The  husband's  title  to 
his  wife's  personal  property  at  the  common  law  is  either 
absolute  or  qualified,  according  as  the  particular  property 
belongs  to  the  one  class  or  the  other.  We  shall,  therefore, 
in  this  chapter,  treat  of,  firsts  the  wife's  things  or  personal 
property  in  possession ;  second^  her  things  or  personals  in 
action. 

But  in  general  it  may  be  premised  that  the  wife's  personal 
property  goes  to  the  husband,  whether  belonging  to  her 
at  the  time  of  marriage,  or  acquired  afterwards  by  gift,  be- 
quest, or  purchase ;  whether  actually  or  beneficially  possessed ; 
whether  principal  fund  or  income.  So  her  earnings  belong 
to  her  husband.  Marriage,  therefore,  operates  in  this  respect 
as  a  gift  to  the  husband,  and  while  the  gift  is  only  qualified, 
so  far  as  things  in  action  are  concerned,  it  lies  in  his  power  to 
make  the  gift  absolute  during  coverture.^ 

This  privilege  of  the  husband  lasts  as  long  as  the  marriage 

relation  continues  ;  even  though  he  be  living  apart  from  his 

wife  in  adultery,  and  she  acquire  the  property  by  her 

*112    own  labor.^     *  Neither  divorce  from  bed  and  board, 

1  2  Bl.  Com.  889,  896 ;  2  Kent  Com.  861.  See  Schouler  Pera.  Prop.  82-87, 
where  the  leading  distinctions  between  **  things  in  possession  "  and  "  things  in 
action"  are  noticed  at  length,  and  where  reasons  are  stated  why  the  terms 
"  corporeal "  and  "  incorporeal "  personal  property  should  be  preferred  at  this 
day. 

s  1  Bright  Hus.  &  Wife,  84,  85 ;  Co.  Litt.  80o  a,  851  6 ;  2  Kent  Com.  180,  &c. 

'  Russell  V,  Brooks,  7  Pick.  65;  Turtle  v.  Muncy,  2  J.  J.  Marsh.  82;  Arm- 
strong V.  Armstrong,  82  Miss.  279. 
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nor  separation,  takes  away  his  right.^  But  divorce  from 
the  bonds  of  matrimony,  or  the  death  of  either  party,  puts  an 
end  to  the  gifts  of  coverture,  leaving  open  the  adjustment 
of  the  rights  of  the  respective  parties  with  one  another,  or 
between  the  survivor  and  the  representatives  of  the  deceased, 
on  other  principles  to  be  hereafter  explained. 

And  it  is  a  matter  of  course  that  the  wife's  property  should 
be  hers  in  her  own  right,  in  order  that  the  husband's  title 
may  attach.  For  property  may  come  to  her  with  restrictions 
upon  the  husband's  rights,  such  as  the  giver  has  seen  fit  to 
impose.^  Her  paraphernalia  follow  a  rule  somewhat  peculiar.* 
And,  as  we  shall  see  in  other  chapters,  much  of  the  common 
law  bearing  upon  this  subject  is  practically  superseded  by  the 
law  of  the  wife's  separate  property. 

Earnings  of  the  wife  belong  to  the  husband.  The  rule  of 
the  common  law  is  that  he  takes  all  the  benefits  of  her  in- 
dustry.* He  alone  can  give  a  discharge  for  any  demand 
which  may  arise  from  her  services.  He  may  of  course  con- 
stitute her  his  agent  for  receiving  the  pay  to  herself;  but, 
without  evidence  of  some  such  authority,  the  person  who 
employs  her,  as  a  nurse  for  instance,  cannot  protect  himself 
by  showing  her  separate  receipts.^ 

Firsts  then,  as  to  the  wife's  choses  or  personals  in  possession. 
To  these  the  husband's  right  at  common  law  is  immediate 
and  absolute.  He  may  dispose  of  them  as  he  sees  fit  dining 
his  life,  whether  with  or  without  his  wife's  consent ;  he  may 
bequeath  them  by  will ;  and  after  his  death  such  property  is 
regarded  as  assets  of  his  estate,  the  title  passing  to  his  execu- 

,  1  Glover  v.  Proprietors  of  Drury  Lane,  2  Chitty,  117 ;  Washburn  i'.  Hale,  10 
Pick.  429 ;  Prescott  v.  Brown,  23  Me.  805 ;  1  Roll.  Abr.  843.  But  see  Divorce, 
infra, 

2  Co.  Litt.  861 ;  11  Mod.  178.  3  See  infra,  ch.  8. 

«  Macq.  Has.  &  Wife,  44,  46;  Reeve  Dom.  Rel.  68. 

»  Offley  V.  Clay,  2  Man.  &  Gr.  172;  and  see  Glover  v.  Drury  Lane,  2  Chitt. 
117;  Russell  i?.  Brooks,  7  Pick.  65;  but  see  Starrett  v.  Wynn,  17  S.  &  R,  130; 
Cramer  v.  Redford,  2  C.  £.  Green,  867.  For  these  earnings  he  sues  in  his  own 
name.  Gould  v.  Carlton,  66  Me.  611.  See  chapter  18,  on  the  wife's  right  to 
trade.  We  do  not  here  speak  of  cases  where  articles  of  separation  between 
husband  and  wife  provide  a  different  disposition  of  her  earnings. 
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tors  and  adminiskators,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  wife,  though 
she  survive  him.^ 

If  the  wife's  interest  in  personal  property  be  that  of  a 

tenant  in  common,  the  husband  becomes  a  tenant  in  common 

in  her  stead.^    So  corporeal  chattels  of  a  female  ward,  in  the 

hands  of  her  guardian,  being  legally  hers  at  the  time 

*  113    of  marriage,  become  *  her  husband's,  and  his  marital 

rights  attach  at  once,  notwithstanding  the  guardian 
retams  possession  longer.*  The  wife's  vested  remainder  in 
pertional  estate  goes  to  the  husband  on  termination  of  the 
particular  estate ;  and  where  both  husband  and  wife  die 
during  the  continuance  of  the  particular  estate,  the  husband's 
representatives,  and  not  the  wife's,  are  held  to  take  such  re- 
mainder.^ But  the  husband  cannot  be  considered  a  purchaser 
by  marriage  for  a  valuable  consideration  against  a  legal  title 
admitted  to  be  valid  by  his  wife  before  marriage.^ 

Chattels  bequeathed  to  the  wife,  without  restriction,  pass  to 
the  husband  at  once  like  her  other  things  in  possession.^  So 
all  her  movables,  such  as  jewels,  household  goods,  and  the 
like,  also  cash  in  her  hands,  go  to  him  absolutely  and  at  once, 
whether  owned  by  the  wife  at  the  time  of  marriage  or  nomi- 
nally vesting  in  her  at  some  period  of  her  coverture.  Whether 
money  at  her  banker's  follows  the  same  principle  may  depend 
upon  a  distinction  first  taken  by  Sir  William  Grant  in  Carr  v. 
CarrJ  He  there  says  that  a  balance  at  a  banker's  is  a  debt 
and  not  a  deposit.  But  if  the  money  were  delivered  to  the 
banker  in  a  sealed  bag,  it  would  then  be  truly  a  depositum. 

1  Co.  Litt.  800, 851  b  ;  2  Kent  Com.  148 ;  Legg  v.  Legg,  8  Mass.  99 ;  Lamphir 
V  Creed,  8  Yes.  699;  Winslow  v.  Crocker,  17  Me.  29;  Bing.  Inf.  &  Cot.  208, 
cases  cited  by  Am.  ed. ;  Hoskins  v.  Miller,  2  Dey.  860;  Hyde  v.  Stone,  9  Cow. 
280 ;  Morgan  v,  Thames  Bank,  14  Conn.  99 ;  Hawkins  v,  Craig,  6  Monr.  267 ; 
Caflee  t;.  Kelly,  1  Busb.  48 ;  Sklllman  v.  Skillman,  2  Beasley,  408 ;  Hopkins*  v, 
Carey,  28  Miss.  54 ;  Cropsey  v.  McEinsey,  80  Barb.  47 ;  Carleton  v.  Lovcjoy, 
54  Me.  445. 

»  Hopper  V.  McWhorter,  18  Ala.  229. 

'  Sallee  v.  Arnold,  82  Mis.  582 ;  Chambers  v.  Perry,  17  Ala.  726 ;  McDaniel 
V.  Whitman,  16  Ala.  843 ;  Miller  v.  Blackburn,  14  Ind.  62.  See  Davis'  Appeal, 
60  Penn.  St.  118. 

4  Tune  V.  Cooper,  4  Sneed,  296.  *  Willis  v.  Snelling,  6  Rich.  280. 

*  Shirley  i;.  Shirley,  9  Paige,  868;  Newlands  v,  Faynter,  4  M.  &  C.  408; 
Crane  v.  Brice,  7  M.  &  W.  18^ ;  Rex  t;.  French,  R.  &  R.  C.  C.  491. 

7  1  Mer.  548,  n. 
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It  would  then  have  what  is  called  an  ear-mark.  In  other 
words,  it  would  be  a  specific  chattel,  and,  as  such,  would 
vest  by  the  marriage  in  the  husband  as  his  absolute  property.^ 
Therefore,  should  the  husband  die  without  recovering  such 
specific  chattels  or  goods,  they  would  belong  to  his  represent- 
atives, and  not  to  the  wife  by  right  of  survivorship.^ 
The  true  test  of  the  husband's  *  title  is  this :  whether  •  114 
the  personal  property  in  question  was  or  was  not 
technically  a  thing  in  possession. 

Secondly.  The  husband's  right  to  his  wife's  incorporeal 
personal  property  —  or  at  least  to  her  chases  in  action^  as  they 
are  commonly  called  —  is  qualified.  Marriage  operates,  not 
as  an  absolute  gift  of  such  property,  but  rather  as  a  condi- 
tional gift ;  the  condition  being  that  the  husband  shall  do 
some  act,  while  coverture  lasts,  to  appropriate  the  chases  to 
himself.  If  he  happen  to  die  before  he  has  done  so,  such 
choseSy  not  having  been  reduced  to  possession,  remain  the 
property  of  the  wife,  and  his  personal  representatives  have 
no  title  in  them.'  But  this  applies  only  to  outstanding 
things  in  action ;  for  some  may  have  been  reduced  to  posses- 
sion by  the  husband  during  his  lifetime,  and  some  may  not. 
If  the  wife  die  before  the  husband  has  reduced  the  chose 
to  possession,  he  has  no  title  in  it,  as  husband,  but  it  goes, 
strictly  speaking,  to  her  administrator  or  personal  representa- 
tive.* 

With  respect  to  such  chases  in  action  as  may  accrue  to  the 
wife  solely,  or  to  the  husband  and  wife  jointly,  during  cover- 
ture, the  same  doctrine  applies.  The  husband  may  disagree 
to  his  wife's  interest  and  make  his  own  absolute  at  any  time 
during  coverture,  by  recovering  in  suit  in  his  own  name  or 

1  Per  Sir  WlUiam  Grant,  in  Carr  v.  Carr,  1  Mer.  648 ;  Hill  v.  Foley,  1  Phill. 
404.    See  Pott  v.  Clegg,  11  Jar.  289. 

3  Powes  V.  Marshall,  1  Sid.  172 ;  Macq.  Hue.  &  Wife,  19,  20 ;  1  Bac.  Abr.  700, 
tit  Baron  &  Feme,  V. ;  1  Roper  Has.  &  Wife,  169 ;  1  Vent.  261.  « 

'  Co.  Lttt.  851 ;  1  Bright  Has.  &  Wife,  86 ;  2  Kent  Com.  185  et  seq.,  and  cases 
dted ;  Scawen  v.  Blunt,  7  Yes.  294 ;  Langham  v.  Nenny,  8  Ves.  467 ;  Tritt  o. 
Colwell,  81  Penn.  St.  228;  Needles  v.  Needles,  7  Ohio  St.  482;  Burleigh  v.  Cof- 
fin, 2  Fost.  118. 

*  Walker  v.  Walker,  41  Ala.  858. 
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otherwise  reducing   them   to   possession.     But    until 
*115    such  disagreement,  *such  choses  in  action  belong  to 

the  wife,  and,  if  not  reduced  into  possession  by  the 
husband,  will  likewise  survive  to  her.^ 

It  becomes  important,  therefore,  to  distinguish  the  wife's 
things  in  action  from  her  things  in  possession.  To  the  class 
of  things  in  action  belong  such  property  as  rests  upon  obliga- 
tion, contract,  or  other  security,  for  payment ;  and  not  only 
rights  presently  vested  and  capable  of  immediate  reduction  to 
possession,  but  those  which  are  contingent  upon  some  event 
or  reversionary  upon  some  prior  interest.^  Debts  owing  the 
wife,  arrears  of  rents,  of  profits,  and  of  income,  also  out- 
standing loans,  are  plainly  choses  in  action^  Money  due  on 
mortgage  is,  before  foreclosure,  a  chose  in  action^  and  even 
though  lent  before  coverture  with  covenants  running  to  the 
wife's  heirs  or  executors,  it  must  follow  the  usual  rule.*  So 
are  bonds  and  certificates  of  stock.^  Income  of  a  chose  in 
action  is  as  much  a  cJiose  as  the  principal  itself;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  rule  the  wife  becomes  entitled  to  it  by 
surv'ivoi-sliip.^  A  devise  of  land  to  be  sold  and  proceeds  to 
be  divided  among  certain  persons,  gives  to  each  a  chose  in 
action^  Bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes,  unlike 
other  choses  in  action  in  being  legally  transferable  by  simple 
indorsement,  are  now  considered  choses  in  action  of  a  peculiar 
nature,  though   it  was  formerly  thought  that  they  vested 

absolutely  in   the  husband  by  marriage ;  ®  and  bank 
*  116    checks  and  public  securities  of  a  *  negotiable  charac- 

>  Coppin  V. ,  2  p.  Wms.  497  ;  Day  v.  Padrone,  2  M.  &  S.  896,  n. ;  Howell 

r.  Maine,  3  Lev.  403 ;  Wildman  v,  Wildman,  9  Ves.  174 ;  1  Bright  Hus.  &  Wife, 
87  ;  2  Kent  Com.  185,  and  cases  cited ;  Wilkinson  v.  Charlesworth,  11  Jur.  644; 
Standeford  v.  Devol,  21  Ind.  404.     See  also  chs.  7,  8. 

2  See  Bell  Hus.  &  Wife,  62. 

s  1  Bright  Hus.  &  Wife,  86 ;  Clapp  v.  Stoughton,  10  Pick.  468. 

*  Bell  Hus.  &  Wife,  62;  contra,  Turner  v.  Crane,  1  Vem.  170;  Rees  t;.  Keith, 
11  Sim.  388.  ^  Slaymaker  v.  Bank,  10  Penn.  St.  878. 

^    6  Wilkinson  v.  Charlesworth,  11  Jur.  644, 

7  Smilie's  Estate,  22  Penn.  St.  180.    And  see  Wells  v,  Tyler,  6  Post.  840. 

8  Caters  v.  Maddeley,  6  M.  &  W.  423;  Nash  v.  Nash,  2  Madd.  183 ;  1  Roper 
Hus.  &  Wife,  211 ;  1  Bright  Hus.  &  Wife,  87  a,  88;  Richards  v.  Richards,  2  B. 
&  Ad.  447 ;  Scarpellini  v,  Acheson,  7  Q.  B.  864 ;  9  Jur.  827 ;  Phelps  v.  Phelps, 
20  Pick.  556 ;  Hay  ward  v.  Hay  ward,  ib.  626;  Lenderman  v,  Talley,  1  Houst  523. 
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ter  may  be  placed  in  the  same  class.  Legacies  and  distrib- 
utive shares  are  sometimes  treated  as  though  they  vested 
absolutely  in  the  husband  without  reduction  into  possession  ; 
but  unquestionably  the  better  opinion  is  that  they  are  chases 
in  action^  in  which  case  the  creditor  of  the  husband  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  attach  them  before  the  latter  has  done 
some  act  disaffirming  his  wife's  title.^  The  wife's  chases  in 
actian  must  not  be  confounded  with  her  goods  or  specific 
chattels  in  the  hands  of  third  parties,  which,  unlike  her 
chases  in  actian^  vest  in  the  husband  absolutely  by  the  mar- 
riage.^ 

What  acts  on  the  husband's  part  amount  to  an  appropria-  . 
tion  of  his  wife's  chases  in  actian^  or  in  other  words  consti- 
tute reduction  into  possession  so  as  to  bar  her  rights  by 
survivorship,  may  here  be  fitly  considered.  Mere  intention 
on  his  part  is  not  sufficient.  The  purpose  must  be  followed 
by  some  positive  act  asserting  an  ownership.^ 

Nor  is  actual  possession  of  the  chase  in  actian  a  sufficient 
reduction  per  se^  for  the  husband's  intention  may  be  to  hold  it 
in  the  right  of  another.  Thus  he  may  take  the  property  in 
trust  for  his  wife ;  and  if  so  he  is  accountable  like  any  other 
trustee.*  So  he  may  receive  it  as  a  loan  from  his  wife,  in 
which  case  he  shall  refund  it  like  any  other  borrower. 
That  reduction  *into    possession   which  makes  the    *117 

^  2  Kent  Com.  136 ;  cases  cited  in  Am.  editor's  notes  to  Bing.  Inf.  &  Gov.  209 ; 
Carr  u.  Taylor,  10  Ves.  Jr.  674,  678 ;  Lamphir  v.  Creed,  8  ib.  699 ;  Palmer  v. 
Trevor,  1  Vem.  261.  See  Schuyler  v.  Hoyle,  6  Johns.  Ch.  196  ;  Curry  v.  Fulk- 
inson,  14  Ohio,  100 ;  Wheeler  r.  Moore,  18  N.  H.  478 ;  Harper  v.  Arciier, 
8  Sm.  &  M.  229 ;  Probate  Court  v.  Niles,  82  Vt.  776 ;  Chappeli  v.  Causey,  11 
Geo.  26;  Gillete  v.  Camp,  19  Mis.  404/  Johnson  v.  Spaight,  14  Ala.  27;  Gallego 
V.  Gallego,  2  Brock.  286;  Revel  v.  Revel,  2  Dev.  &  Batt.  272;  Wallace  v.  Tallia- 
ferro,  2  Call,  447 ;  Clifton  v.  Haig,  4  Des.  830.  See  contra,  Albee  v.  Carpenter, 
12  Cush.  882 ;  Wheeler  v.  Bowen,  20  Pick.  668 ;  Griswold  v.  Penniman,  2  Conn. 
664 ;  Holbrook  v.  Walters,  19  Pick.  364.  But  even  in  Massachusetts,  where  the 
doctrine  prevails  which  is  disapproved  in  the  text,  it  is  held  that  If  the  husband 
die  before  judgment  in  the  suit  by  creditors,  his  wife's  survivorship  is  not  barred. 
Strong  V,  Smith,  1  Met.  476.     See  also  Parks  v.  Cushman,  9  Vt.  820. 

2  See  sufna,  p.  Ill,  n.  1 ;  Schouler  Pers.  Prop.  82-87. 

'  Blount  17.  Bestland,  6  Ves.  Jr.  616. 

«  Baker  v.  Hall,  12  Ves.  Jr.  497 ;  Estate  of  Hinds,  6  Whart.  188  ;  Mayfield  v. 
Clifton,  8  Stew.  876 ;  Resor  v.  Resor,  9  Ind.  847 ;  Bell  Hus.  &  Wife,  67.  See 
Dunn  V.  Sargent,  101  Mass.  886. 
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choBe  absolutely  as  well  as  potentially  the  Lusband's,  is  a 
reduction  into  possession,  not  of  the  thing  itself,  but  of 
the  title  to  it.^  Constructive  possessions  are  not  favored  in 
law  when  they  tend  to  defeat  the  wife's  survivorship.  Yet 
reduction  into  possession  of  the  wife's  chose  in  action^  unex- 
plained by  other  circumstances,  is  prima  fade  evidence  of 
conversion  to  the  husband's  use,  and  is  therefore  effectual.^ 

The  receipt  of  the  husband  and  wife  jointly  for  the  wife's 
choBe  in  action  does  not  constitute  sufficient  reduction  by  the 
husband,  for  this  is  the  proper  form  of  receipt  given  to  third 
parties  when  the  fund  is  placed  in  the  wife's  hands.^  But  the 
sole  receipt  of  the  husband  with  intent  to  appropriate  consti- 
tutes a  complete  reduction,  the  property  having  been  deliv- 
ered to  him  instead  of  the  wife.* 

It  is  clear  that  the  receipt  of  interest  due  on  a  bond  or  note 
is  not  a  sufficient  reduction  of  the  latter,  nor  of  future  instal- 
ments, although  it  constitutes  a  reduction  of  the  particular 
interest  instalment  itself.^  The  same  principle  applies  to  the 
conversion  of  stock  dividends.  Nothing  short  of  the  transfer 
of  Btock  Standing  in  the  wife's  name  to  the  husband's  name 
seems  to  be  a  sufficient  reduction  of  the  stock  into  posses- 
sion.^ 

Since  stock  which  stands  in  the  wife's  name  does  not  belong 
to  her  husband  until  reduced  to  possession  by  him,  it  follows 
that  he  cannot  be  made  personally  liable  in  respect  to  the 
fund  where  he  has  failed  to  so  reduce  it.^ 

As  to  bills  and  notes,  there  is  a  conflict  between  the 

*  118    earlier  *  and  later  cases,  from  the  fact  that  negotiable 

instruments  were  not  formerly  regarded  as  chosea  in 

1  Strong,  J.,  in  Tritt's  Admr.  v.  Caldwell's  Admr.,  81  Penn.  St.  288. 
'  Johnston  v.  Johnston,  1  Grant  Cas.  468.    Lapse  of  time  maj  raise  a  pre- 
sumption of  reduction  in  the  hushand's  Ulyot.    Harper  v.  Archer,  28  Miss.  212. 

•  Timbers  v.  Katz,  6  W.  &  8.  290. 

*  Roll.  Abr.  842,  850 ;  1  Bright  Hus.  &  Wife,  68 ;  Lowe  v.  Cody,  29  Geo. 
117. 

s  Howman  v.  Corrie,  2  Vem.  190 ;  Hart  v.  Stephens,  6  Q.  B.  987 ;  Stanwood 
V.  Stanwood,  17  Mass.  67  ;  Burr  v.  Sherwood,  8  Bradf.  Sur.  86. 

8  Arnold  v.  Ruggles,  1  R.  I.  166;  2  Bright  Hus.  &  Wife,  64;  Slajmaker  v. 
Bank,  10  Penn.  St.  878. 

7  Dodgson  17.  Bell,  8  E.  L.  &  Eq.  642.  And  see  Matter  of  Reciprocity  Bank, 
22  N.  y.  9. 
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action  at  all.^  Assuming  them  to  be  such,  however,  the 
indorsement  and  transfer  of  the  husband  is  a  sufficient  reduc- 
tion into  possession.  Hence,  if  a  note  be  made  payable  to 
the  order  of  a  feme  sole^  and  she  afterwards  marries,  her  hus- 
band may  transfer  the  note  to  himself  or  others  by  his  own 
indorsement.^  The  receipt  of  partial  payment,  it  would  seem, 
is  only  a  reduction  pro  tanto,^  The  wife  cannot  indorse  over 
a  note  payable  to  her  order,  even  with  authority  from  her 
husband,  where  it  does  not  appear  that  the  indorsement  was 
made  for  value  received  by  the  husband  from  the  indorsee,  or 
as  a  gift  from  the  husband  to  the  indorsee ;  if  she  does  so,  it 
does  not  bar  her  rights  by  survivorship.*  Her  indorsement 
without  his  assent  is  prima  facie  bad.^  If  a  note  be  not 
negotiable,  the  husband  alone  can  transfer  it.*  A  note  made 
payable  to  order  of  "  \  B.  (a  married  woman),  or  to  A.  B. 
and  her  husband"  in  the  alternative,  constitutes  the  husband 
the  payee.^  What  evidence,  irrespective  of  indorsement  and 
transfer  by  the  husband,  suffices  to  show  reduction  into  pos- 
session —  as  for  instance  where  the  note  is  payable  to  bearer — 
is  not  quite  clear  from  the  authorities.  But  reduction  of  the 
wife's  notes  into  possession  is  not  effected  by  the  husband, 
merely  because  he  keeps  them  for  safety  and  at  her  request, 
with  his  own  papers ;  nor  does  the  fact  that  her  whole 
property  *  consisted  of  such  notes,  and  that  at  her  re-  *  119 
quest  and  because  they  were  not  due,  he  provided  the 

wedding  dress  and  furnished  the  house,  give  the  husband  a 

• 

1  See  Scarpellini  p.  Acbeson,  7  Q.  B.  864 ;  9  Jar.  827 ;  Gatera  v.  Maddelej, 
6  M.  &  W.  42.3 ;  McNeilage  v.  Holloway,  1  B.  &  Aid.  218 ;  Sherrington  v.  Yates, 
12  M.  &  W.  856 ;  1  Pars.  Bills  &  Notes,  87.  If  a  note  be  payable  to  husband 
and  wife,  it  would  clearly  survive  to  the  latter.  Richardson  v.  Daggett,  4  Yt. 
886 ;  Draper  v.  Jackson,  16  Mass.  480.  See  also  post,  as  to  gifts  to  husband  and 
wife. 

s  Mason  0^  Morgan,  2  Ad.  &  EI.  80 ;  Evans  v.  Secrest,  8  Ind.  546.  And  the 
wife's  signature  is  mere  surplusage  where  both  indorse  the  note.    lb. 

s  Nash  V.  Nash,  2  Madd.  188. 

*  Scarpellini  v,  Acheson,  7  Q.  B.  864. 

*  Wall  V,  Tomlinson,  16  Yes.  Jr.  413 ;  Hemmingway  v.  Matthews,  10  Tex. 
207 ;  Tryon  v.  Sutton,  18  Cal.  490. 

'  Evans  r.  Secrest,  8  Ind.  545. 

'  Wildman  r.  Wildman,  9  Yes.  Jr.  174;  Twisden  v.  Wise,  1  Vem.  161 ;  By- 
land  r.  Smith,  1  M.  &  C.  68. 
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lien  upon  them,  or  amount  to  a  reduction.^    A  collection  of 
the  wife's  notes  would  be  a  reduction  into  possession  ;  and  so  ' 
perhaps  would  be  transfer  and  delivery,  with  intent  to  pass 
the  property. 

Reduction  into  possession  is  not  necessarily  affected  by 
delivery  into  the  husband's  hands  of  a  cho%e  in  action;  for 
the  intent  of  the  parties  at  the  time  of  delivery  is  open  to  ex- 
planation. Thus  where  the  makers  of  a  promissory  note, 
payable  to  the  wife,  or  bearer,  and  given  as  the  proceeds  of 
sale  of  her  real  estate,  hand  the  note  to  the  husband  who 
immediately  delivers  it  to  the  wife,  in  whose  separate  posses- 
sion it  thereafter  continues,  no  reduction  takes  place.^  But 
it  would  be  otherwise,  we  apprehend,  if  the  husband  had 
placed  the  note  among  his  own  effects,  never  given  it  to  his 
wife,  nor  admitted  a  trust  on  his  part,  ^nd  in  all  other  respects 
acted  as  the  owner  of  the  property. 

An  agreement  to  sell  the  fund  is  not  a  reduction  into  pos- 
session.* Nor  is  a  fund  reduced  by  being  set  off  against  the 
husband's  debt,  no  money  having  passed  nor  releases  having 
been  interchanged.  At  least  this  is  the  doctrine  of  some 
cases.  Thus  in  Harrison  v.  Andretv%^  a  testator  gavp  a 
legacy  to  the  wife ;  the  husband  being  indebted  to  the  tes- 
tator in  an  equal  amount,  the  husband  and  wife  agreed  to 
set  off  the  debt  against  the  legacy,  and  signed  a  legacy  receipt 
for  the  amount ;  but  it  was  held  that  these  acts  constituted 
no  reduction.* 

If  the  husband  pledges  his  wife's  choBe  in  action  not  already 

reduced  to  possession  or  assigns  it  as  collateral  security,  it 

would  appear  that  on  the  redemption  of  such  pledge 

*  120   or  security  *  the  cKobb  is  placed  in  statu  quo^  and  re- 

1  Holmes  v.  Holmes,  28  Vt.  765.  And  see  Lenderman  v,  Tallej,  1  Houst. 
528.  A  negotiable  note  given  to  a  third  party  bj  a  husband  before  marriage,  is 
not  extinguished  by  the  mere  fact  of  its  purchase  from  such  party  by  the  wife 
by  money  belonging  to  her  before  marriage,  not  reduced  to  possession  by  the 
husband.    Russ  v,  George,  45  N.  H.  467. 

>  Barber  v,  Slade,  30  Vt  191 ;  JSall  v.  Young,  87  N.  H.  184  ;  Barron  v.  Bar- 
ron, 24  Vt.  876. 

•  Harwood  v.  Fisher,  1  Younge  &  Coll.  Eq.  Ex  110 ;  1  Bright  Hus.  &  Wife,  52. 

*  18  Sim.  695.  So  Sir  Wm.  Grant,  in  Carr  v,  Taylor,  10  Ves.  Jr.  574.  See 
other  cases  cited  in  n.  to  1  Bright  Hus.  &  Wife,  52. 
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mains  the  property  of  the  wife  until  further  reduction.^ 
Whether  the  same  can  be  said  of  a  chattel  mortgage  is  not 
certain.^  The  language  of  the  instrument  in  describing  the 
parties  might  aid  in  determining  the  question  of  intention 
whenever  it  arises.  Certainly,  whatever  may  be  the  technical 
difiference  between  a  pledge  and  a  chattel  mortgage,  the  latter 
operates  a  defeasible  title  only  in  the  mortgagee.  As  to 
money  secured  by  a  mortgage  to  the  wife,  it  is  held  that  if 
the  debt  has  been  once  paid  to  the  husband  reduction  is  com- 
pleted, even  though  he  die  before  executing  a  reconveyance 
of  the  property.  Under  such  circumstances  equity  will  ac- 
tually compel  the  wife  to  reconvey  and  perfect  the  title  with- 
out allowing  her  any  benefits  from  the  property .^ 

Where  real  estate  of  the  wife  is  sold,  and  notes  are  given, 
payable  to  her,  the  property  changes  its  character  and  be- 
comes personal  property  in  the  shape  of  a  cho%e  in  action.^ 
The  husband  may  then  reduce  into  possession  as  in  other 
cases.  And  if  the  executor  or  other  party  making  the  sale 
pays  the  cash  proceeds  into  the  husband's  hands,  the  money 
belongs  to  him  absolutely,  and  his  receipt  extinguishes  all 
claims  of  his  wife.*  So  if  the  notes  taken  for  the  purchase- 
money  are  in  the  husband's  own  name  the  reduction  is  held 
complete.^  Money  paid  by  a  married  woman  upon  a  bond  to 
convey  land  to  her  is  prima  facie  her  husband's,  and 
may  be  recovered  by  him.^  *  And  proceeds  of  the  sale  *  121 
of  a  widow's  dower  vest  in  her  second  husband.^ 

1  Latourette  v.  Williams,  1  Barb.  9 ;  Hartman  v.  Dowdel,  1  Rawle,  279. 
There  is  a  dictum  of  Chancellor  Kent  (2  Kent  Com.  187;  also  in  Schuyler  v. 
Hojle,  5  Johns.  Ch.  196)  to  the  effect  that  the  mortgage  of  a  chose  in  action  is  of 
itself  a  sufficient  reduction  into  possession.  We  find  no  authorities  to  support 
this  statement.  But  see  Tritt  v.  Colwell,  81  Penn.  St.  228,  a  recent  case  which 
recognizes  a  distinction  in  this  respect  between  a  pledge  and  a  mortgage. 

3  Hees  r.  Keith,  11  Sim.  888;  Bosoil  v.  Brander,  1  F.  Wms.  458;  Bates  r. 
Dandy,  2  Atk.  208. 

»  Taggart  i;.  Boldin,  10  Md.  104;  McCrory  i;.  Foster,  1  Iowa,  271.  See  Pea- 
cock V.  Pembroke,  4  Md.  280 ;  Ramsdale  v.  Craighill,  9  Ohio,  199. 

«  Johnson  it.  Bennett,  89  Barb.  287. 

»  Dixon  V.  Dixon,  18  Ohio,  118 ;  Talbot  v.  Dennis,  1  Carter,  471 ;  McCrory 
r.  Foster,  1  Iowa,  271.  But  if  secured  by  mortgage,  the  mortgage  also  ought  to 
be  in  the  husband's  name.  ^  Casey  v.  Wiggin,  8  Gray,  281. 

7  Ellsworth  p.  Hinds,  6  Wis.  618 ;  Bartlett  v.  Janeway,  4  Sandf.  Ch.  896 
(N.  Y.  Stat).    But  see  Barber  v.  Slade,  80  Vt.  191. 
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Legacies  and  distributive  shares  in  like  manner  vest  abso- 
lutely in  the  husband  by  reduction  into  possession ;  but  not 
before.  And  where  a  wife  is  entitled  to  a  portion  of  the  assets 
of  her  first  husband's  estate,  and  then  remarries,  her  second 
husband  must  reduce  this  portion  into  possession  during  cover- 
ture or  it  will  survive  to  her.^  The  institution  of  a  suit  to 
recover  a  legacy  accruing  to  the  wife  is  not  sua  vi  a  reduction 
when  brought  in  the  name  of  both  parties.^  But  payment  to 
the  husband  or  his  attorney,  after  judgment,  operates  a  reduc- 
tion.^ The  husband  may  assign  a  legacy  or  distributive  share 
like  any  other  chose,^  Reduction  of  a  legacy  has  been  con- 
sidered complete  where  the  husband  takes  a  quitclaim  deed 
from  the  testator's  residuary  devisee  upon  condition  that  he 
shall  pay  this  and  the  other  legacies.^  But  some  distinct  act 
of  ownership  on  the  husband's  part  is  necessary ;  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  his  right  is  complete  even  after  a  decree  of 
distribution ;  the  decree  itself  effecting  no  reduction.  The 
share  or  legacy  should  be  actually  severed  from  the  bulk  of 
the  estate  whence  it  was  derived.® 

Any  act  on  the  husband's  part  which  amounts  to  a  complete 

act  of  ownership  over  his  wife's  chose  in  action  —  such  act  of 

ownership  extending  to  the  whole  fund  in  question  —  is  an 

e£Fectual  reduction  into  his  own  possession.     The  rule  is,  that 

if  he  recovers  her  debt  by  a  suit  in  his  own  name,  or  if 

*  122    he  releases  *  the  debt,  or  novates  the  debt  by  taking  a 

new  security  in  his  own  and  not  in  his  wife's  name  ;  in 
all  these  cases,  upon  his  death,  the  right  of  survivorship  in 

1  Harper  v.  Archer,  28  Miss.  212.  See  aUo  Ex  parte  Norton,  85  E.  L.  &  Eq. 
609 ;  Montefiore  v.  Belireno,  L.  R.  1  Eq.  171 ;  Wiggins  v.  Blount,  88  Geo.  409. 

3  Knight  V.  Branner,  14  Md.  1 ;  Harris  t;.  Taylor,  8  Sneed,  586 ;  Hall  v.  McLain, 
11  Humph.  425. 

'  Alexander  v.  Crittenden,  4  Allen,  842.    See  post,  p.  126. 

«  Bryan  v.  Spniill,  4  Jones  Eq.  27 ;  Weems  v.  V^eems,  19  Md.  884. 

»  Howard  v,  Bryant,  9  Gray,  289. 

•  Short  V.  Moore,  10  Vt.  446;  Probate  Court  v,  Niles,  82  Vt.  775;  Lewis  v. 
Price,  8  Rich.  Eq.  172.  But  see  Walker  ».  Walker,  26  Jtfis.  867 ;  Vanderveer  v. 
Alston,  16  Ala.  494.  A  husband  reducing  his  wife's  legacy  to  possession  and 
buying  a  land-claim,  and  afterwards  the  fee  to  the  land  in  his  own  name,  no 
trust  results  in  her  favor.  Thomas  v.  Chicago,  55  Bl.  108.  See  Walker  v. 
Walker,  41  ^la.  858.  As  to  whether  the  husband's  note  given  for  purchase  at 
the  administrator's  sale  can  be  set  off  against  the  wife's  distributire  share,  see 
Roberts  v.  Adams,  2  S.  C.  k.  b.  887. 
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the  wife  to  the  property  ceases.^  But  the  property  must 
come  under  the  actual  control  of  the  husband,  qitaai  husband, 
and  not  as  trustee  or  attorney  for  the  wife ;  though  a  hus- 
band's appointment  as  trustee  will  not  deprive  him  of  the 
same  right  to  reduce  the  trust  fund  to  his  own  possession, 
which  he  would  have  were  a  third  person  the  trustee.^ 
The  cases  show,  in  short,  that  there  should  always  exist  both 
the  intent  to  appropriate  to  his  own  use.  and  the  act  of  appro- 
priation. 

Reduction  into  possession  may  be  effected  through  the 
medium  of  a  third  person  duly  empowered  to  act  for  that 
purpose.^  And  the  receipt  of  the  wife's  distributive  share  by 
an  agent  appointed  under  a  power  of  attorney  executed  by 
the  wife  to  her  husband  is  a  sufficient  reduction  by  the  hus- 
band, and  enables  the  latter  to  sue  the  attorney  for  the  pro- 
ceeds.* But  where  A.  receives  money  for  the  use  of  a  married 
woman,  and  writes  to  her  that  he  holds  the  money  at  her  dis- 
posal, this  constitutes  an  attornment  to  the  wife  and  not  to  the 
husband  ;  and  the  latter  must  do  something  more  in  order  to 
make  the  fund  his  own.^ 

It  is  held  in  England  that,  where  the  husband  was  a  lunatic, 
payment  into  court  of  the  wife's  chose  in  action  to  the  credit 
of  the  lunacy  amounted  to  a  reduction  into  possession.^  But 
in  New  Hampshire  a  singular  doctrine  is  laid  down ;  namely, 
that  the  husband's  right  of  reduction  is  so  far  personal  to 
him,  that  it  cannot  be  exercised  by  his  guardian,  if  he  be 
insane.*^ 

The  husband's  right  to  reduce  his  wife's  chases  in  actioninto 
possession  is  one  of  election  merely.   He  may  therefore  neglect 

1  2  Kent  Com.  187, 188.  See  Hanson  v.  Miller,  14  Sim.  22 ;  8  Jur.  209,852 ; 
Bmmtiam  v,  Bennelt,  2  CoU.  C.  C.  254 ;  Scolt  v,  Hlz,  2  Sneed,  192. 

2  Wall  V.  Tomlinson,  16  Yes.  418 ;  Dunn  v.  Sargent,  101  Mass.  886  ;  Rjland 
V.  Smith,  1  My.  &  Cr.  58 ;  Burnham  v.  Bennett,  2  Coll.  254 ;  Barron  v,  Barron, 
24  Vt.  875 ;  Savage  v,  Benliam,  17  Ala.  119.  But  see  Rees  v.  Keith,  11  Sim. 
888. 

*  Roll.  Abr.  842,  860 ;  1  Bright  Has.  &  Wife,  58. 

«  Turton  v.  Turton,  6  Md.  875;  Alexander  v.  Crittenden,  4  Allen,  842.  See 
Hill  V.  Hunt,  9  Gray,  66. 

*  Fleet  v.  Ferrins,  L.  R.  8  Q.  B.  586. 

*  In  re  Jenkins,  5  Russ.  188. 

7  Andorer  v.  Merrimack  Covaiy,  87  N.  H.  487. 
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or  refuse  to  do  so,  and  thus  keep  the  property  vested  in  his 
wife.^     This  becomes  a  very  important  principle  in  determin- 
ing the  rights  of  his  creditors.     For,  supposing  him  to 

*  123    be  embarrassed  *  in  his  affairs,  can  they  attach  the  un- 

reduced choses  in  action  of  his  wife  as  his  property  ?  It 
is  settled  that  they  cannot.  But  if  he  once  makes  the  prop- 
erty his  own  they  can  reach  it ;  and  he  cannot  transfer  it 
again  to  his  wife  in  prejudice  of  their  pre-existing  rights,  even 
though  it  vested  in  him  but  for  a  brief  time.  And  of  course 
his  own  expressions  of  regret  cannot  avail  against  the  hus- 
band's actual  appropriation  of  his  wife's  choses  in  action,^ 

This  brings  us  to  a  very  perplexing  branch  of  the  present 
subject ;  namely,  that  of  the  husband's  reduction  into  posses- 
sion by  assignment.  Choses  in  possession  are  capable  of 
assignment.  Choses  in  action^  however,  with  the  exception 
of  negotiable  instruments,  such  as  bills  of  exchange,  checks, 
and  promissory  notes  (to  which  we  may  doubtless  add  coupon 
bonds  ^),  cannot  be  assigned  at  law  ;  but  in  equity  they  may.* 
The  assignment,  however,  to  be  effectual,  should  be  without 
reservation.  And  the  husband's  agreement  to  assign  is  like- 
wise sustainable  in  equity,  on  the  principle  that  what  one 
agrees  to  do  shall  be  considered  as  done.^  But  whether  the 
assignment  of  itself  wiU  bar  the  rights  of  the  wife  by  survivor- 
ship and  constitute  reduction  into  possession,  is  quite  another 
thing. 

If  the  assignment  of  the  wife's  choses  in  action  be  purely 
voluntary  and  without  consideration,  it  does  not  bind  the 
wife.^  As,  for  instance,  where  a  husband,  pending  divorce 
proceedings  against  him,  makes  a  pretended  transfer  for  the 

1  Coffin  t;.  Morrill,  2  Fost.  862;  Harris  v.  Taylor,  8  Sneed,  586;  Gallego  v. 
Gallego,  2  Brock.  287 ;  MelliDgen  v.  Bansmann,  45  Penn.  St.  522 ;  Stoner  v. 
Commonwealth,  16  Penn.  St.  887  ;  Suowden  v,  Lindslej',  6  Cold.  122.  See  Pea- 
cock V.  Pembroke,  4  Md.  280. 

2  Nolen's  Appeal,  28  Penn.  St.  37. 

'  See  Thomson  v.  Lee  County,  8  Wall.  827. 

^  Crouch  V.  Martin,  2  Vern.  5U5 ;  Honner  v.  Morton,  8  Russ.  65. 

A  Druce  t;.  Dennison,  6  Yes.  8^ ;  Steed  u,  Cragh,  9  Mod.  48. 

0  Wright  V.  Rutter,  per  Lord  Alvanley,  2  Yes.  Jr.  678 ;  Burnett  v.  Kinnaston, 
2  Vern.  401;  Sir  \Vm.  Grant,  in  Mitford  v.  Mitford,  9  Yes.  87  ;  Sir  Thomas  Plu- 
mer,  in  Johnson  v.  Johnson,  1  Jac.  &  Walk.  472 ;  Jewson  v.  Moulson,  2  Atk.  417  ; 
2  Kent  Com.  187  ;  Hartman  v.  Dowdel,  1  Rawle,  279. 
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purpose  of  barring  her  rightB  to  the  property.  Nor  does  a 
voluntary  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  creditors  carry  them.^ 
A  general  assignment  in  bankruptcy  or  insolvency 
passes  at  law  the  wife's  *  property,  and  by  way  of  *  124 
partial  recompense,  as  it  would  appear,  the  husband's 
discharge  has  been  allowed  to  operate  upon  the  wife's  debts 
dum  sola  as  well  as  his  own.  But  in  equity  the  assignees  are 
permitted  to  take  the  same  interest  in  the  wife's  choses  in 
action  as  the  husband  possessed,  and  no  more  ;  and  unless 
they  reduce  them  into  possession  during  her  husband's  life- 
time she  will  be  entitled  to  them  by  survivorship.^  Indeed, 
in  Pennsylvania  a  voluntary  assignment  of  the  husband  to 
trustees  for  wife  and  child,  so  as  to  defeat  his  creditors,  has 
been  upheld  by  a  court  of  equity  against  such  creditors 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  and 
child.8 

But  the  equity  rule  as  to  assignments  of  the  wife's  cho%e%  in 
action  to  individuals  for  valuable  consideration  is  very  capri- 
cious. It  was  formerly  maintained  that  the  husband's  assign- 
ment of  his  \jfife's  chose  in  action  for  a  valuable  consideration 
would  bar  not  only  a  present  interest  of  the  wife,  but  also  a 
contingent  interest,  or  the  possibility  of  a  term  or  a  specific 
possibility.*  Sir  William  Grant  threw  doubt  upon  this  doc- 
trine by  the  objection  that  this  would  give  the  assignee 
a  greater  right  than  the  husband  himself.^  It  remained  for 
Sir  Thomas  Plumer  to  break  it  down  completely,  and  to  place 
all  assignments  upon  the  same  footing.  This  he  attempted  in 
the  celebrated  case  of  Purdew  v.  Jackson^^  where  the  question 

1  Caaes  sujnra ;  Wright  v,  Rutter,  2  Ve«.  Jr.  678 ;  1  Bright  Hub.  &  Wife,  81. 

2  Sherrington  v.  Yates,  12  M.  &  W.  865;  Miles  v.  Williams,  1  P.  Wms.  249; 
Mitford  V.  Mitford,  9  Ves.  87 ;  2  Kent  Com.  188 ;  Van  Epps  v.  Van  Deusen,  4 
Paige,  64 ;  Outcalt  v.  Von  Winkle,  1  Green  Ch.  616 ;  Moore  v.  Moore,  14  B. 
Monr.  269;  1  Bright  Hus.  &  Wife,  79,  88,  and  cases  cited;  Hay  v.  Bowen,  5 
Bear.  610 ;  Poor  v.  Hazleton,  15  N.  H.  564  ;  Mann  v.  Higgins,  7  Gill,  265. 

'  Siter  V,  Jordan,  4  Rawle,  468.  See  also  Andrews  v.  Jones,  10  Ala.  400. 
See  contra,  Dold  v.  Geiger,  2  Oratt.  98. 

«  See  Clmndos  v.  Talbot,  2  P.  Wms.  601 ;  Bates  t;.  Dandy,  2  Atk.  207  ;  Haw- 
kins V.  Obin,  ib.  649  ;  n.  to  2  Kent  Com.  188. 

*  Mitford  ».  Mitford,  9  Ves.  87.    And  see  Hornsby  v.  Lee,  2  Madd.  Ch.  16. 

>  1  Russ.  1-71  (1823).  In  Ashby  t;.  Ashby,  1  Coll.  668,  this  rule  was  fully 
approred.    See  too  Ellison  v.  Eiwin,  18  Sim.  809. 
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arose  as  to  the  effect  of  an  assignment  by  husband  and  wife 
of  her  vested  interest  in  remainder.     In  an  elaborate 

*  125    opinion  he  maintained  *  that  whatever  the  nature  of 

the  assignment,  whether  in  bankruptcy,  to  trustees  for 
payment  of  debts,  or  to  a  specific  purchaser  for  value,  it 
could  pass  the  husband's  interest  and  no  more;  that  the 
assignee  must  afterwards  reduce  the  property  to  possession 
during  the  husband's  lifetime ;  and  that  no  assignment  was 
possible  of  the  wife's  reversionary  interest,  so  as  to  bar  her  as 
survivor,  provided  the  interest  continued  reversionary.  After- 
wards Lord  Lyndhurst,  while  approving  this  doctrine  to  the 
extent  of  the  actual  decision,  suggested  a  distinction  between 
the  cases  where  the  husband  can  completely  appropriate,  at 
the  time  of  the  assignment,  and  those  where  he  cannot ;  and 
thought  that  the  assignment  might  stand  in  the  former  in- 
stance as  an  agreement  to  appropriate  or  a  sort  of  equitable 
reduction  into  possession.^  The  later  English  cases  seem  to 
follow  this  suggestion.^  So  that  the  present  doctrine  in  Eng- 
land is  understood  to  be  that  the  husband's  assignment  for 
value  to  a  specific  purchaser  will  bar  the  wife's  ^survivorship, 
provided  the  husband  has  during  coverture  the  right  of  reduc- 
ing into  his  own  possession ;  but  that  he  cannot  assign,  so  as 
to  bar  the  wife's  survivorship,  unless  such  reduction  becomes 
possible  before  his  death.^ 

In  this  country  the  rule  is  far  from  uniform.  The  Penn- 
sylvania courts,  repudiating  this  modem  chancery  doctrine 
altogether,  maintain  that  the  assignment  to  a  specific  pur- 
chaser for  value  bars  the  wife's  right  of  survivorship.*  For, 
it  is  said,  the  husband  by  marriage  gains  a  full  power  of  dis- 
posal over  his  wife's  property,  and  any  distinction  between 
vested  and  contingent  interests  in  respect  to  the  marital  do- 
minion and  power  of  transfer  is  unsound.^    This  doctrine 

^  Honner  v.  Morton,  8  Rubs.  65. 

3  Per  Lord  Brougham,  Stanton  v.  Hall,  2  Rum.  &  Mj.  175 ;  Elliott  v.  Cordell, 
5  Madd.  Ch.  149. 

s  Tidd  0.  Lister,  17  E.  L.  &  Eq.  667 ;  8.  c.  on  appeal,  8  De  6.,  M.  &  G.  857. 

*  Sbuman  v.  Reigart,  7  W.  &  S.  169 ;  Siter's  Case,  4  Rawle,  468 ;  Webb's 
Appeal,  21  Penn.  St.  248;  Smilie's  Estate,  22  Peno.  St.  180. 

A  See  Siter's  Case,  ib.,  per  Gibson,  C.  J. 
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has  received  approval  *  in  some  other  States.^      But   *  126 
the  doctrine  of  Purdew  y.  Jackson  has  been  more  fre- 
quently approved  by  our  courts ;  probably,  if  the  question 
should  now  arise  again,  with  the  qualifications  which  Lord 
Lyndhurst  introduced.^ 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  a  distinction  between  re- 
leases and  assignments  from  the  husband,  so  far  as  the  effect 
upon  the  wife's  survivorship  is  concerned.  But  in  one  case 
it  was  observed  that  the  husband's  release  might  amount  to 
reduction  as  against  the  wife.^  A  later  decision,  however, 
puts  releases  and  assignments  on  the  same  footing.^  And  in 
this  country  no  distinction  is  made  between  the  two  modes 
of  transfer.^ 

The  wife's  outstanding  choaea  may  be  recovered  by  a  suit 
so  as  to  prevent  them  from  going  back  to  her  in  case  she  be 
the  survivor.  The  general  rule  is  that  for  property  accruing 
to  the  wife  before  marriage,  the  wife  must  be  joined  in  the 
suit,  although  the  husband  during  coverture  may  alter  the 
debtor's  liability,  as  by  changing  the  security,  or  giving  time 
on  a  promise  to  himself,  and  may  then  sue  alone  ;  ^  in  which 
case,  perhaps,  the  reduction  into  possession  is  effected  by  the 
alteration  of  the  debt  and  not  by  the  suit.  Where,  however, 
property  accrues  to  the  wife  after  marriage,  the  hus- 
band may  elect  either  *  to  sue  alone  or  to  join  his  wiie  *  127 
as  the  meritorious  cause.^    Such  being  the  atate  of  the 

1  Manion  v.  Titsworth,  18  B.  Moor.  682 ;  Turtle  v.  Fowler,  22  Conn.  58 ;  Hill 
V.  Townseud,  24  Tex.  675. 

^  Bugg  V.  Franklin,  4  Sneed,  129 ;  George  v.  Goldsbj,  28  Ala.  826 ;  Arring- 
ton  V.  Yarborough,  1  Jones  Eq.  72;  Ljrnn  v.  Bradley,  1  Met.  (Kj.)  282;  Smith 
V.  Atwood,  14  Geo.  402 ;  State  v.  Robertson,  6  Harring.  201 ;  Needles  t;  Needles,  • 
7  Ohio  St.  482 ;  Brjan  v.  SpruUl,  4  Jones  Eq.  27.  The  husband's  assignee  maj 
arail  himself  of  fraud  upon  the  husband's  marital  rights.  Joyner  v.  Denny, 
Bosbee  Eq.  176.  In  Stiffe  v.  Everitt,  1  M.  &  C.  87,  Lord  Cottenham  suggests 
what  may  be  at  the  foundation  of  the  present  distinction  in  tlie  English  equity 
rule  as  to  assignees  for  value,  namely,  that  neither  the  husband  alone,  nor  the 
husband  and  wife  together,  can  dispose  of  the  wife's  life-interest  in  a  fund, 
beyond  the  duration  of  the  coverture.    See  Macq.  Hus.  &  Wife,  68,  59. 

3  Hore  i;.  Becher,  12  Sim.  466, 6  Jur.  94,  ShadweU,  V.  C. 

4  Rogers  v.  Acaster,  11  E.  L.  &  Eq.  800 ;  14  Beav.  446. 

«  Needles  v.  Needles,  7  Ohio  St.  482 ;  Kenny  v.  Udall,  &  Johns.  Ch.  464. 
8  Yard  v.  EUard,  1  S^ilk.  117,  pi.  8 ;  Garth.  468 ;  Sid.  299. 
t  See  Bright  Hus.  &  Wife,  61-66 ;  Chitty  Pi.  82-88,  7th  ed. 
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law,  there  is  a  distinction  between  suits  brought  in  the  hus- 
band's name  alone,  and  suits  in  the  name  of  both  husband 
and  wife.  In  the  former  case  he  elects  to  disaffirm  his  wife's 
title,  and  bringing  the  suit  operates  as  a  reduction.^  In  the 
latter  he  admits  her  possible  title  by  survivorship,  and  the 
reduction  is  ineffectual  until  the  debt  is  collected  on  execu- 
tion or  otherwise  ;  ^  for  even  a  recovery  of  judgment  is  insuf- 
ficient.^ 

In  chancery  proceedings  both  husband  and  wife  are  made 
parties ;  and  as  we  shall  presently  see,  equity  compels  a  set- 
tlement upon  the  wife  before  entering  a  decree  in  the  hus- 
band's favor.  It  is  said  that  decrees  in  chancery  so  far 
resemble  judgments  at  law  that  until  the  money  be  ordered 
to  be  paid,  or  declared  to  belong  to  the  husband,  the  wife's 
rights  will  remain  undisturbed.  But  an  order  for  payment 
of  money  to  the  husband,  vests  it  in  him  fi'ee  from  the  wife's 
right  by  survivorship.* 

As  to  the  submission  to  arbitration  it  is  said  that  the  origi- 
nal claim  is  extinguished  by  the  award  and  a  new  duty  thereby 
Qreated.^  If  the  money  awarded  be  to  the  hmband^  and  he 
die  before  payment,  it  will  go  to  his  personal  representatives, 
and  not  his  wife.^  So  much  has  been  decided.  Some  are  of 
^he  impression  that  in  other  respects  the  wife's  interest  will 
depend  upon  the  stage  of  proceedings  reached  at  the 

*  128    time  of  the  husband's  *  death,  and  that  neither  the 

submission  to  arbitration,  nor  the  award  itself,  unless 

1  Oglander  v,  Baston,  1  Vera.  896 ;  2  Yes.  Sen.  677 ;  12  Mod.  846.  See 
Fierson  r.  Smith,  9  Ohio  St.  654. 

2  Bond  V.  Simmons,  8  Atk.  21 ;  supra^  p.  121.  The  exception  formerly  made 
in  favor  of  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes  does  not  now  exist.  See 
cases  «u/>ra,  p.  118.  The  husband  must  therefore  follow  the  above  rules  of  suit. 
Sherrington  v.  Yates,  12  M.  &  W.  855 ;  1  Dowl.  &  L.  1082.  And  see  Pike  v.  Col- 
lins, 88  Me.  48 ;  Mason  v,  McNeill,  28  Ala.  201 ;  PetUngill  v.  Butterfield,  46 
N.  H.  196. 

'  Crittenden  v.  Alexander,  15  Gray,  482. 

4  See  Nanney  v.  Martin,  Eq.  Cas.  Abr.  68;  8  Atk.  726 ;  Macaulay  v.  Phillips, 
4  Ves.  19 ;  Heygate  r.  Annesley ,  3  Bro.  C.  C.  862 ;  1  Bright  Hus.  &  Wife,  67-69 ; 
Lowery  v.  Craig,  80  Miss.  19. 

ft  Reeve  Dom.  Rel.  21.  But  see  Hunter  v.  Rice,  15  East,  100;  Thorpe  v. 
Eyre,  1  Ad.  &  £1.  926  ;  8  Nev.  &  M.  214. 

•  Oglander  v.  Baston,  1  Vem.  896. 
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in  the  husband's  favor,  operates  as  a  reduction  into  posses- 
sion.^ 

The  result  of  the  foregoing  observations  is  that  reduction 
into  possession  offers  many  very  nice  distinctions,  involving 
conflicting  rights  of  considerable  magnitude.  Courts  of 
equity,  which  have  taken  this  subject  under  their  especial 
control,  seem  to  lay  down  variable  rules ;  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  law  of  reduction  is  so  built  upon  exceptions, 
that  one  may  more  readily  determine  what  acts  of  the  hus- 
band do  wot,  than  what  acts  do,  bar  the  wife's  survivorship. 
Another  difficulty  in  dealing  with  this  subject  appears  from 
the  circumstance  that  personal  property  is  rapidly  growing, 
and  species  of  the  incorporeal  sort  are  developed  quite  un- 
known to  the  old  common  law,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
doctrine  of  the  wife's  separate  estate  has  expanded  so  fast  as 
to  furnish  already  new  elements  of  consideration  for  most  of 
the  latest  reduction  cases,  threatening  to  extinguish  at  no 
distant  day  aU  the  old  learning  on  the  subject  even  before 
its  leading  principles  could  be  clearly  shaped  out  in  the 
courts.  « 

The  wife's  equity  to  a  settlement,  which  constitutes  an 
important  branch  of  the  English  chancery  jurisprudence,  is 
closely  connected  with  the  husband's  right  of  reduction  into 
possession.  Whenever  the  husband  or  his  representative  has 
to  seek  the  aid  of  a  court  of  chancery  in  order  to  recover  his 
wife's  property,  he  must  submit  to  its  order  of  a  suitable  set- 
tlement from  the  fund.  This  settlement,  which  is  made  upon 
the  wife  for  the  separate  benefit  of  herself  and  the  children  as 
a  provision  for  their  maintenance  and  comfort,  is  known  as 
the  wife's  equity.^  Thus  chancery,  by  a  stretch  of  power 
somewhat  arbitmry,  interferes  to  do  an  act  of  justice.  The 
doctrine  seems  to  rest  upon  two  grounds :  first,  that  whoever 

1  See  1  Bright  Has.  &  Wife,  70  ;  Maoq.  Hus.  &  Wife,  52.  The  wife  will  not 
be  bound  by  her  agreement  pending  suit.  Macaulay  v.  Phillips,  4  Ves.  15.  But 
why  should  not  the  husband  be  allowed  to  disaffirm  his  wife's  title  by  submitting 
the  ch<Me  to  arbitration  as  his  own  as  well  as  in  suing  alone  ? 

2  2  Kent  Com.  18^148,  and  cases  cited  ;  1  Bright  Has.  &  Wife,  280-265 ; 
2  Story  £q.  Juris.  685. 
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comes  into  equity  must  do  equity ;  second,  that  chancery  is 
the  special  champion  of  women  and  children.^ 

The  rule  is  the  same  whether  the  thing  to  be  reduced  into 
possession  be  a  debt,  legacy,  or  distributive  share  be- 

*  129   longing  *  to  the  wife,  or  any  other  choBe  in  action? 

Chancery  will  also  restrain  the  husband  by  injunction 
from  proceeding  to  recover  a  fund  in  the  ecclesiastical  or 
probate  courts,  until  a  like  provision  is  made  ;  for  the  reason 
that  it  has  a  concuri-ent  or  appellate  jurisdiction  in  the  settle- 
ment of  estates.^  In  this  country  a  court  of  equity  has  some- 
times gone  so  far  as  to  lay  hold  of  property  for  which  recovery- 
is  sought  in  the  courts  of  common  law.*  But  the  English 
eases  do  not  warrant  such  an  exercise  of  power.^  The  blend- 
ing of  equity  and  common-law  functions  in  American  tribunals 
might  here  justify  a  departure  from  the  parent  system. 

But  the  wife's  equity  does  not  attach  to  her  property  while 
in  the  hands  of  third  persons.  They  may,  if  they  choose, 
defeat  it  by  placing  the  fund  directly  in  the  husband's  hands 
without  the  intervention  of  a  suit.  Thus  where  an  executor 
pays  over  a  legacy  accruing  to  the  wife,  taking  a  proper  receipt 
from  the  husband,  a  court  of  equity  will  not  call  it  back  from 


1  Meals  V,  Meals,  1  Dick.  878;  Feaehey  Mar.  Settl.  168, 169.  This  juris- 
diction appears  to  have  been  exercised  flrom  the  earliest  period.  Sturgis  v. 
Champneys,  6  M.  &  C.  103,  per  Lord  Chancellor  Cotteaham. 

'^  Kenney  v.  Udall,  6  Johns.  Ch.  464 ;  8  Cow.  590 ;  Durr  v.  Bowyer»  2  McCord, 
Ch.  368 ;  Duvall  v.  Farmers'  Bank  of  Maryland,  4  Gill  &  Johns.  282 ;  Abemethy 
V.  Abemethy,  8  Fla.  248 ;  Haviland  v.  Bloom,  6  Jones  Ch.  178 ;  Smith  v.  Kane, 
2  Paige,  808.  But  see  Tobin  v.  Dixon,  2  Met.  (Ky.)  422;  Ex  parte  Gedder,  4 
Rich.  £q.  301. 

'  Jewson  V.  Moulson,  2  Atk.  419 ;  Dumond  v.  Magee,  4  Johns.  Ch.  818. 

*  Van  Epps  v.  Van  Deusen,  4  Paige,  64;  note  to  2  Kent  Com.  140;  2  Kent 
Com.  141,  142;  Corley  v.  Corley,  22  Geo.  178;  Dearin  t;.  Fitzpatrick,  Meigs, 
661.  But  see  MaUer  of  Miller,  1  Aahm,  828 ;  Parsons  v.  Panons,  9  N.  H.  309-886 ; 
Allen  V.  Allen,  6  Ired.  £q.  298 ;  Barron  v,  Barron,  24  Vt.  876,  891 ;  Wiles  v. 
WUes,  8  Md.  1. 

s  1  Roper  Hub.  &  Wife,  268 ;  Jacob's  notes  to  1  Roper  Has.  &  Wife,  267,  668 ; 
Oswell  V.  Probert,  2  Ves.  Jr.  682 ;  Sturgis  v.  Champneys,  6  M.  &  C.  106 ;  Jewson 
V.  Moulson,  2  Atk.  419.  And  see  Jackson  v.  Hill,  26  Ark.  228.  According  to  the 
latest  English  decisions  the  wife's  equity  does  not  extend  to  a  reversionary  in- 
terest. No  settlement  can  be  asked  until  the  fund  falls  into  possession ;  i.a.,  until 
the  husband  has  a  right  to  receive  it.    Osbom  v.  Morgan,  8  E.  L.  &  £q.  192. 
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the  husband,  to  enable  a  settlement  to  be  enforced ;  ^  but  it 
is  otherwise  if  the  executor  pays  the  legacy  over  after  pro- 
ceedings are  commenced.  For  as  soon  as  the  bill  is  filed,  the 
court  becomes  the  trustee  of  the  fund.^ 

*  As  to  assignees  and  legal  representatives  of  the  *  130 
husband  the  rule  is  the  same.  Their  application  to 
the  court  is  treated  as  the  husband's  would  have  been ;  es- 
pecially if  the  assignment  in  question  has  not  effected  a  com- 
plete reduction  so  as  to  bar  the  wife's  survivorship :  a  topic 
which  has  already  been  sufficiently  discussed.'  The  court 
disregards  the  party  who  asks  equity,  and  fastens  the  obliga- 
tion upon  the  property  itself.* 

But  the  wife's  right  of  equity  to  a  settlement  is  something 
distinct  from  her  right  of  survivorship;  that  is,  her  right 
upon  her  husband's  death  to  property  not  reduced  by  him.^ 
And  even  if  the  husband  has  assigned  the  fund  the  court  wUl 
protect  such  equity  upon  due  application.^  The  husband's 
assignee  for  valuable  consideration  takes  subject  to  the  wife's 
equity,  although  her  survivorship  may  have  been  barred  by 
the  assignment.^  But  the  wife's  antenuptial  debts  must  first 
be  provided  for.® 

A  distinction  seems  to  have  been  made,  however,  in  the 
English  chancery  courts,  between  cases  in  which  the  wife 
takes  an  absolute  interest,  and  those  in  which  she  takes  a  life- 

1  GUbler  v.  Hewer,  8  Yes.  205;  Murray  v,  EUbank,  10  Vee.  90;  Bell  Hus. 
&  Wife,  115;  Pool  V,  Mom«,  29  Geo.  874. 

^  Miirraj  v.  Elibank,  10  Ves.  90 ;  Delagarde  v.  Lempriere,  6  Beay.  847 ; 
Wilet  V.  Wiles,  8  Md.  1 ;  Crook  v.  TuriHn,  10  B.  Monr.  248.  But  see  Dearin  v, 
Fitzpatrick,  Meigs,  551. 

»  Oswell  V,  Probert,  2  Ves.  Jr.  679;  Jacobson  v.  Williams,  1  P.  Wms.  882; 
Jewson  V.  Moulson,  2  Atk.  417 ;  Earl  of  Salisbury  v.  Newton,  1  Eden,  370 ;  Bos- 
Til  p.  Brander,  1  P.  Wms.  468 ;  Kenney  v.  Udall,  5  Johns.  Ch.  464 ;  2  Bright 
Has.  &  Wife,  236.  See  discussion  of  Purdew  v.  Jackson,  and  other  cases  supra ; 
Carter  v.  Carter,  4  6.  &  M.  59. 

*  Aguilar  v.  Aguilar,  5  Mad.  414 ;  Osborne  v.  Edwards,  8  Stockt.  73.  See 
2  Story  Eq.  Juris.  §  1414 ;  Wiles  v.  WUes,  8  Md.  1 ;  GuUd  v.  Guild,  16  Ala. 

121. 

»  Norris  v.  Lantz,  18  Md.  260 ;  Hall  t;.  Hall,  4  Md.  Ch.  288. 

•  Osborne  v.  Edwards,  8  Stockt  78. 

"^  Moore  r.  Moore,  14  B.  Monr.  269 ;  2  Story  Eq.  Juris.  |  1412,  and  cases 
dted. 

8  Barnard  v.  Ford,  L.  R.  4  Ch.  247. 
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interest  only.  In  cases  where  the  wife  takes  an  absolute 
interest  the  provision  is  for  her  and  her  children.  But  where 
her  interest  is  only  for  life  the  provision  is  for  her  separate 
benefit  alone  ;  and  it  is  impossible  in  such  cases  to  make  any 
provision  for  children  ;  the  question  consequently  is  one  be- 
tween the  husband  and  wife  simply.     So,  too,  where 

*  131    the  wife's  interest  is  absolute,  her  right  *  to  a  provision 

for  herself  and  children  is  independent  of  the  conduct 
of  her  husband ;  but  where  she  takes  a  mere  life-interest, 
her  right  arises  from  the  non-fulfilment  of  his  obligations. 
Finally,  where  the  wife  has  an  absolute  interest  the  purchaser 
takes  subject  to  a  settled  equity ;  but  where  the  wife  takes 
for  life  only  such  equity  may  not  exist.^ 

The  wife's  equitj'-  to  a  settlement  does  not  extend  to  a  re- 
versionary interest.  The  settlement  of  such  a  fund  cannot  be 
asked  for  untU  it  falls  into  possession ;  that  is,  until  the  hus- 
band has  a  right,  "subject  to  the  wife  s  equity,  to  receive  it.^ 
But  as  to  all  vested  interests,  whether  acquired  by  gift,  devise, 
or  inheritance,  before  or  during  coverture,  the  rule  of  equity 
is  that  the  property  is  subject  to  the  settlement  of  a  suitable 
provision  for  her  support,  unless  expressly  waived  by  her,  or 
forfeited  through  her  misconduct ;  and  this  settlement  will  be 
protected  equally  against  the  husband,  his  creditors  or  his 
assignees,  with  or  without  value,  so  far  as  chancery  can  prop- 
erly exercise  jurisdiction  in  the  premises.^  Where  part  of  a 
reversionary  fund  falls  into  possession,  the  wife's  equity  may 
be  settled  upon  her  from  such  part,  with  liberty  to  apply  upon 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  fund  falling  into  possession.* 
An  equity  may  be  allowed  the  wife  out  of  land  in  controversy 
purchased  by  an  insolvent  husband  with  her  personalty  not 
reduced  to  possession  by  him,  where  a  creditor  seeks  to  com- 
pel a  conveyance  to  himself  of  the  land.^ 

Where  the  interest  claimed  by  the  husband  in  right  of  his 

I  Tida  V.  Liater,  on  Appeal,  8  De  G.,  M.  &  G.  867 ;  8,  c.  10  Hare,  162 ;  Peachey 
Mar.  Settl.  162-164  ;  cases  of  Stanton  v.  Hall,  2  Russ.  &  M.  176,  and  other  cases, 
commented  upon  in  Tidd  v.  Lister,  ib.     See  as  to  life-estate,  post,  p.  167. 

'^  Osbom  i;.  Morgan,  8  E.  L.  &  Eq.  192 ;  9  Hare,  482. 

»  Barron  t\  Barron,  24  Vt.  876. 

4  Marshall  v.  Fowler,  16  E.  L.  &  Eq.  480. 

ft  Sims  V.  Spalding,  2  Duv.  121. 
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wife  is  merely  equitable,  or  where,  though  in  its  nature  legal, 
it  becomes  from  collateral  circumstances  the  subject  of  a  suit 
in  equity,  the  wife  has  a  right  to  a  provision  out  of  the  fund. 
As  where  for  example  it  is  vested  in  trustees  who  have  the 
legal  estate,  the  wife,  or  rather  the  husband  in  her  right, 
having  only  the  equitable  or  beneficial  interest.^  But  the 
smallness  of  a  fund  is  no  bar  to  a  settlement.^ 

*  Equity  courts  will  generally  preserve  the  wife's  *  132 
portion  from  the  capital  of  the  fund  which  is  made 

the  subject  of  equity  proceedings,  and  the  husband  will  be 
allowed  to  appropriate  the  income  of  the  fund  without  hin- 
drance.* But  a  liberal  discretion  is  exercised  by  the  court, 
according  to  the  circumstances ;  even,  it  may  be,  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  husband's  creditors;^  and  where  the  hus- 
band received  a  large  fortune  through  his  wife,  and  has 
squandered  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  the  remaining  fund  may 
be  placed  where  it  will  accumulate  for  her  benefit  or  the 
income  may  be  paid  for  her  support.  So  if  he  maltreats  her 
or  otherwise  conducts  himself  shamefully.  And  if  he  be- 
comes insolvent  the  wife  may  have  a  reasonable  provision 
secured  to  her  out  of  her  life-estate.^ 

There  is  no  definite  rule  fixed  as  to  the  proportion  which 
the  wife  should  receive  for  her  equity.  The  amount  is  regu- 
lated at  discretion  and  will  depend  upon  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, such  as  the  husband's  income  from  other  sources, 
the  funds  he  may  have  already  received  through  his  wife,  the 
extent  of  former  settlements,  and  the  marital  conduct  of  both 
parties.*    Where  the  husband  is  shown  to  be  cruel,  dissolute, 

1  Maoq.  Hiu.  &  Wife,  69 ;  Ex  parte  Blagden,  2  Roee,  251 ;  Oswell  v.  Probert, 
2  Yes.  Jr.  680 ;  Sturgis  v.  Cliampneys,  6  M.  &  C.  103. 

^  Inre  Rincaid's  Trtuta,  17  E.  L.  &  Eq.  896.  A  strong  instance  of  the  libe]^ 
alitj  of  the  court  of  equity  is  afforded  in  Scott  v.  Spashett,  16  Jur.  157  ;  9  E.  L. 
&  Eq.  266. 

>  Bond  V.  Simmonds,  8  Atk.  20 ;  Elliott  v.  Cordell,  5  Madd.  156 ;  Vaughan  t;. 
Buck,  13  Sim.  404. 

4  Montefiore  t;.  Behrens,  L.  R.  1  Eq.  171. 

^  Bond  V.  Simmonds,  8  Atk.  20.  As  to  insolvency  where  husband  has  not 
taken  benefit  of  bankrupt  acts,  see  Ex  parte  Cosegayne,  1  Atk.  192 ;  Pryor  v. 
Hill,  4  Bro.  C.  C.  142 ;  Oswell  t;.  Probert,  2  Yes.  682 ;  Bell  Hus.  &  Wife,  121. 

•  2  Bright  Hus.  &  Wifcu  240,  241,  and  cases  cited ;  Freeman  v.  Fairlee,  11 
Jur.  447 ;  Gardner  v.  Marshall,  14  Sim.  576 ;  Qreen  v.  Otte,  per  Sir  J.  Leach,  1 
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or  improvident,  or  where  he  has  abandoned  his  family  and 
neglected  to  provide  for  their  support,  a  court  of  chancery 
will  not  hesitate  to  set  apart  at  least  the  greater  part  of  the 
fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  wife  and  children.^  So  if  he  be 
insolvent,  the  wife  is  favored  to  the  exclusion,  if  necessary,  of 
his  creditors.  In  one  case  it  was  observed  by  Alderson,  B.,  that 
the  wife  and  children  ought  to  have  the  whole  fund 

*  133    as  against  the  husband's  assignee  in  insolvency,  *  and 

he  said  that  if  he  was  bound  by  the  practice  of  the 
court  to  take  out  any  part  of  it,  he  would  take  out  one 
shilling.2 

But  though  the  wife's  equity  to  a  settlement  is  recognized 
as  due  herself  and  her  chUdren,  the  right  is  so  far  personal  to 
herself  that  it  cannot  be  exercised  by  any  one  else,  and  it 
expires  if  she  die  pending  proceedings,  though  there  may  be 
children  surviving  her.^  The  husband  in  such  case  takes  the 
proceeds  as  in  other  cases.  In  fact,  the  Latest  cases  show  a 
clear  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  court  to  leave  a  dutiful 
husband's  interest  in  any  such  fund  unimpaired,  except  so  far 
as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  wife  and  for  all  chil- 
dren she  may  possibly  have ;  for  which  reason  a  fund  wiU  be 

S.  &  S.  254 ;  Farrar  v,  Bessey,  24  Vt.  88  ;  Bag«haw  v.  Winter,  11  £.  L.  &  Eq. 
272;  Cutler's  Trust,  6  £.  L.  &  £q.  97 ;  McVey  v.  Boggs,  8  Md.  Ch.  94;  Beeman 
r.  Cowser,  22  Ark.  429. 

1  Coeter  v.  Coster,  9  Sim.  597. 

s  Brett  r.  Green  well,  8  Y.  &  C.  £q.  Ex.  280.  But  see  Pngfa,  Ex  parte,  12 
£.  L.  &  £q.  8M.  Most  ftequenUy  one-half  has  been  allowed  the  wife  as  her 
equity  under  ordinary  circumstances.  2  Bright  Hus.  &  Wife,  241,  and  cases 
cited ;  Peachey  Mar.  Setd.  176, 177.  Where  the  wife  had  been  allowed  a  divorce 
for  adultery,  the  whole  fund  was  settled  upon  her,  the  court  justly  obsenring  that 
if  adultery  of  the  wife  barred  her  from  receiving,  adultery  of  the  husband  ought 
to  bar  him  equally.  Burrows  v.  Burrows,  12  E.  L.  &  Eq.  268.  See  In  re  Sug- 
gitt's  Trusts,  L.  R.  8  Ch.  216.  In  Spu^tt  v.  Willows,  L.  R.  1  Ch.  620,  L.  R. 
4  Ch.  407,  three-fourths  of  the  fund  were  settled  on  wife  and  children,  tlie  hus- 
band being  a  bankrupt.    See  form  of  settlement  there  prescribed. 

'  Delagarde  v.  Lempriere,  6  Beav.  844,  per  Lord  Langdale ;  Baldwin  v.  Bald- 
win, 5  De  6.  &  S.  819 ;  contra,  Steinmetz  v.  Halthin,  1  G.  &  J.  67.  See  Peachey 
Mar.  Settl.  166, 167.  But  not,  according  to  the  English  equity  practice,  if  she 
die,  after  a  certain  advanced  stage  of  the  proceedings.  See  Rowe  r.  Jackson, 
2  Dick.  604;  Murray  v.  Slibanks,  10  Ves.  92;  Lloyd  v.  Maaon,  6  Hare,  149; 
Bell  Hus.  &  Wife,  128, 129 ;  Peachey  Mar.  Settl.  168,  and  cases  cited ;  Baldwin 
V.  Baldwin,  16  E.  L.  &  Eq.  158.  In  Hobgood  i;.  Martm,  81  Geo.  62,  the  children 
were  alk)wed  to  file  a  supplemental  bill  after  the  wife's  death. 
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limited,  after  the  death  of  the  husband  and  in  default  of 
children  of  the  wife,  to  the  husband,  whether  he  survives  her 
or  not.^  The  wife's  adultery  is  a  complete  bar  to  the  equity ; 
and  other  misconduct  would  certainly  reduce  the  amount  if 
not  extinguish  the  equity  altogether.^  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  in  case  of  the  wife's  adultery  the  fund  would  be  decreed 
absolutely  and  at  once  to  the  husband ;  the  court  might  wait 
until  the  anomalous  relationship  of  the  parties  had  been  legally 
determined  by  divorce.* 

The  husband  may  become  the  purchaser  of  his  wife's  fortune 
where  he  has  made  a  competent  settlement  upon  her  before 
marriage.  Regarding  him  in  this  light,  chancery  will  in  such 
a  case  not  only  refuse  to  allow  the  wife  a  settlement  from  the 
fund  in  litigation,  but  will  let  in  his  representatives 
after  his  *  death  to  make  the  reduction  complete.^  *134 
Lord  Eldon  said,  however,  that  in  order  to  bar  the 
wife's  equity  the  articles  of  marriage  settlement  should  ex- 
pressly state  that  it  was  in  consideration  of  l^e  wife's  fortune 
or  else  the  contents  must  import  it  as  clearly  as  if  expressed.^ 
A  jointure  is  not  an  adequate  settlement,  for  this  is  merely  a 
bar  of  her  possible  dower.  But  any  adequate  settlement,  eo 
nomine,  seems  to  be  an  efiEectual  bar  to  the  wife's  equity.  A 
covenant  to  settle  must  be  performed  by  the  husband  before 
he  can  be  regarded  as  a  purchaser.^  And  the  cases  admit 
that  a  marriage  settlement  is  not  presumed  to  cover  property 
accruing  during  coverture,  but  is  to  be  confined  to  such  as 
belongs  to  the  wife  at  the  time  of  settlement,  unless  apt 

1  Walsh  9.  WaBOD,  L.  R.  8  Ch.  482 ;  /n  re  Suggitf  s  Tnuts,  L.  R.  8  Ch.  216  ; 
Croxton  V.  May,  L.  R.  9  Eq.  404. 

s  Ball  V.  Montgomery,  2  Yes.  191;  Carr  v.  Eastabrooke,  4  Yes.  146; 
Feacbey  Mar.  SettL  174-176;  Carter  v.  Carter,  14  8.  ft  M.  69;  Fry  v.  Fry,  7 
FAige,462. 

s  Barrow  v.  Barrow,  18  Beav.  629.  This  rale  has  been  modified  in  extreme 
cases,  however,  so  as  to  grant  equity,  even  after  adulteiy.  In  re  Lewis's  Trusts, 
20  Bear.  878;  Greedy  v.  Layender,  18  Beav.  64 ;  Ball  v,  Coults,  1  Yes.  &  B.  802. 

4  2  Kent  Com.  148 ;  Oeland  v,  Qeland,  Free,  in  Ch.  68 ;  Foiiidezter  v.  Jef- 
fties,  16  Gratt.  868. 

*  Drace  V.  Dennison,  6  Yes.  896.  8ee  Salway  v.  Salway,  Amb.  692;  Carr 
V.  Taylor,  10  Yes.  674 ;  Doe  v.  Ford,  2  £1.  &  B.  970. 

•  Bell  Has.  &  Wife,  418,  and  cases  cited ;  Holt  v.  Holt,  2  F.  Wms.  647 ;  ^k& 
V.  Fyke,  1  Yes.  Sen.  876. 
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words  are  used  to  indicate  a  different  intent  of  the  parties 
thereto.^ 

The  wife  may  waive  her  equity  to  a  settlement ;  for,  unlike 
her  right  of  survivorship,  it  is  the  mere  creature  of  equity. 
But  her  consent  must  be  formally  taken  under  the  direction 
of  the  court,  and  apart  from  her  husband.^  The  court  will 
not  receive  the  wife's  consent  until  her  share  is  ascertained,* 
and  an  order  made  with  the  wife's  consent  may  afterwards  be 
set  aside  if  prejudicial  to  her  interests.* 

A  married  woman  may  also  be  precluded  by  her  own  fraud 
from  claiming  her  equity  against  purchasers.  Thus  where  a 
married  woman  wrote  out  an  assignment  of  her  reversionary 
interest  in  a  trust  fund,  dating  it  before  marriage  and  signing 
it  in  her  maiden  name,  in  order  to  enable,  her  husband  to  bor- 
row monej  upon  it :  and  afterwards  gave  to  the  pur- 
*  135  chasers  a  letter  *  to  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  fund, 
stating  that  she  had  before  her  marriage  assigned  her 
interest  in  the  same  to  her  husband ;  it  was  held,  notwith- 
standing some  evidence  of  coercion  in  the  first  instance,  that 
she  was  debarred  from  claiming  a  settlement.^  And  the  wife's 
stinginess  in  dealing  with  her  separate  estate,  the  absence  of 
misconduct  on  the  husband's  part,  and  the  fact  that  she  has 
ample  means  of  her  own,  irrespective  of  any  allowance  which 
might  be  made  from  the  new  fund,  are  also  circumstances 
which  may  debar  her  from  receiving  an  equity  therein  where 
she  and  her  husband  are  living  separate.^ 

Property  held  by  the  wife  in  a  representative  capacity  at 
the  time  of  marriage  cannot  vest  in  the  husband ;  for  here  she 
has  no  beneficial  interest  which  the  law  can  transfer  to  her 


^  Note  to  2  Kent  Com.  148.    See  chapter  on  Marriage  Settlements,  post. 

2  1  Dan.  Ch.  Pract.  95;  Set.  on  Decrees,  255,  266;  Macq.  Has.  &  Wife,  75; 
Coppedge  v.  Threadgill,  8  Sneed,  677 ;  Ward  v.  Amory,  1  Curt.  C.  C.  419. 
See  Campbell  v.  French,  2  Yes.  821 ;  May  v.  Roper,  4  Sim.  860.  The  consent  of 
an  infant  will  not  be  taken.  Abraham  v.  Newcome,  12  Sim.  566;  Phillips  v. 
Hassell,  10  Humph.  197. 

'  Jemegan  v.  Baxter,  6  Madd.  82 ;  Peachey  Mar.  Settl.  181. 

*  Watson  V.  Marshall,  19  E.  L.  &  Eq.  669 ;  17  Jur.  651. 

^  In  re  Lush's  Trusts,  L.  R.  4  Ch.  591.  And  see  Sharpe  v.  Foy,  L.  R.  4 
Ch.  fe. 

<  Giacometti  v.  Prodgers,  L.  R.  14  Eq.  258 ;  L.  R.  8  Ch.  888. 
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husband.^  Any  other  rule  would  operate  a  fraud  upon  credit- 
ors and  cestvia  que  trust  But  if  the  wife  be  executrix  or 
administratrix  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  the  husband  is 
entitled  to  administer  in  her  right,  by  way  of  partial  offset  to 
his  liability  for  her  frauds  and  injuries  in  such  capacity.  As 
incidental  to  this  authority,  he  may  release  and  compound 
debts,  and  dispose  of  the  effects,  and  reduce  outstanding 
trust  property  into  possession,  as  his  wife  might  have  done 
before  coverture.^  He  is  accountable  for  all  property  which 
came  to  her  possession,  whether  actually  received  by  him  or 
not.^  A  married  woman  cannot  become  executrix  or  adminis- 
tratrix without  her  husband's  concurrence ;  so  long,  at  least, 
as  he  remains  liable  for  her  acts ;  *  nor  will  payments  made  to 
her  in  such  capacity  without  his  assent  be  vaJid.^  It  is  to  be 
generally  observed  in  cases  of  this  kind  that  the  right  of  dis- 
position which  the  husband  exercises  is  strictly  the  right  of 
performing  the  trust  vested  in  his  wife,  it  being  assumed  that 
she  cannot  perform  it  consistently  with  her  situation  as  a,  feme 
covert. 

An  administrator  cannot  sue  in  his  representative 
character  *  upon  contracts  made  after  the  death  pf  the  *  136 
intestate  merely  in  the  course  of  carrying  on  the  intes- 
tate's business.  Hence  the  husband  must  sue  alone,  for  goods 
supplied  by  husband  and  wife,  in  carrying  on  the  business  of 
the  wife's  father,  whose  administratrix  the  wife  was ;  and  the 
joinder  of  the  wife  is  improper.® 

1  Co.  Litt.  861 ;  11  Mod.  178 ;  1  Bright  Hoi.  &  Wife,  89,  40. 

2  Ui. ;  Jenk.  Rep.  79 ;  Woodruffb  v.  Cox,  2  Bradf.  Sur.  158 ;  Keister  v.  Howe, 
8  Ind.  268 ;  Claussen  v.  La  Franz,  1  Iowa,  226. 

*  Scott  V.  Gamble,  1  Stockt.  218.  For  a  case  in  which  the  husband  pat 
inonej  of  his  own  into  a  bank  where  the  wife  had  an  account  as  executrix,  see 
Lloyd  V.  Pughe,  L.  R.  8  Ch.  88. 

^  Administration  has  been  granted  to  a  wife  Hying  apart  from  her  husband 
under  a  deed  of  separation  with  apt  provisions.    Goods  of  Hardinge,  2  Curt.  640. 

<  1  Salk.  282 ;  Lover  t;.  Lover,  6  Jur.  166 ;  Bubbers  v.  Hardy,  8  Curt.  60 : 
cases  cited  in  2  Redf.  Wills,  78.  As  to  the  Indorsement  of  a  note  payable  to  the 
wife  as  administratrix,  see  Roberts  t;.  Place,  18  N.  H.  188.  And  see  Murphree 
r.  Singleton,  87  Ala.  412.  Statutes  sometimes  require  the  husband  to  join  in 
the  wife's  bond  as  executrix.  See  Airhart  v.  Murphy,  82  Tex.  181 ;  Cassedy  v. 
Jackson,  46  Miss.  897.  Wife  made  sole  executrix  with  her  husband's  consent. 
Stewart,  In  re,  66  Me.  800. 

•  Bolingbroke  v.  Kerr,  L.  R.  1  Ex.  222. 
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By  marri^e  with  a  female  guardian,  too,  the  husband  be- 
<:omes  responsible  for  the  moneys  with  which  she  may  then 
or  afterwards  during  coverture  be  chargeable  in  such  capac- 
ity ;  the  responsibility  extending  while  she  continues  to  act, 
whether  it  were  proper  for  her  to  so  continue  or  not.^ 

^  Alien  o.  McCulIough,  2  Heisk.  174.  A  married  woman  cannot  bind  henelf 
by  her  contract  to  oonvey  estate  which  is  devised  to  her  in  trust  for  sale.  Avery 
V.  Griffin,  L.  R.  6  Kq.  606. 
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♦CHAPTER   VI.  *187 

THE    EPPBCT  OF  COTERTURB  UPON    THE    WIPE's    CHATTELS    REAL 

AND   REAL   ESTATE. 

CHATTEL3  real,  such  as  leases  and  terms  for  years,  have 
many  of  the  incidents  of  personal  property.  But  as  between 
husband  and  wife  they  differ  from  personal  chattels.  The 
title  acquired  therein  by  the  husband  is  of  a  somewhat  anoma- 
lous nature ;  for  upon  them  marriage  operates  an  executory 
gift,  as  it  were,  the  husband's  title  being  imperfect  unless  he 
does  some  act  to  appropriate  them  before  the  wife's  death. 
He  may  sell,  assign,  mortgage,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  his 
wife's  chattels  real  without  her  consent  or  concurrence ;  ^ 
excepting  always  such  property  as  she  may  hold  by  way  of 
settlement  of  otherwise  as  her  separate  estate.^  Chattels  real, 
unappropriated  during  coverture,  vest  in  the  wife  absolutely, 
if  she  be  the  survivor.  In  all  these  respects  they  resemble 
choses  in  aetian.  But  if  the  husband  be  the  survivor,  such 
chattels  will  belong  to  him  jure  mariti^  and  not  as  represent- 
ing his  wife.  And  in  this  respect  they  resemble  chases  in 
possession. 

As  to  the  wife's  chattels  real,  therefore,  husband  and  wife 
are  in  possession  during  coverture  by  a  kind  of  joint  tenancy, 
with  the  right  of  survivorship  each  to  the  other ;  not,  how- 
ever, like  joint-tenants  in  general,  but  rather  under  the  title 
of  husband  and  wife  ;  since  husband  and  wife  are,  in 
contemplation  *  of  law,  but  one  person  and  incapable  *  138 
of  holding  either  as  joint-tenants  or  tenants  in  com- 
mon.® 

1  Ck>.  Liu.  46  c ;  2  Kent  Com.  184 ;  Sir  Edward  Turner's  Case,  1  Vem.  7 ; 
Whitmarsh  v.  Bobertoon,  1  Coll.  New  Cases,  670.  As  to  what  are  chattels  real, 
see  Schooler  Pers.  Prop.  29, 45-78. 

'  TuUett  V.  Armstrong,  4  M.  &  C.  896 ;  Draper's  Case,  2  Freem.  29 ;  Bullock 
V.  Knight,  Ch.  Ca.  266. 

*  2  Kent  Com.  186;  Co.  Litt.  8616;  Butler's  note  804  to  Co.  Litt.  lib.  8, 
861  o. 
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The  wife's  chattels  real  may  be  taken  on  execution  for  the 
debts  of  the  husband  while  coverture  lasts,  by  which  means 
the  title  becomes  transferred  by  operation  of  law  to  the  cred- 
itor, and  the  wife's  right,  even  though  she  should  survive  her 
husband,  is  gone.^  They  may  also  be  bequeathed  by  the  hus- 
band by  will  executed  during  marriage,  or  by  other  instru- 
ment to  take  effect  after  his  death ;  with,  however,  this  result : 
that  if  the  wife  dies  first  the  bequest  will  be  effectual,  not 
having  been  subsequently  revoked  by  the  husband ;  while,  if 
the  husband  dies  first,  the  wife  will  take  the  chattel  in  her 
own  right,  unaffected  by  any  will  which  he  may  have  made, 
or  by  any  charge  he  may  have  created.^ 

It  would  appear  that  any  assignment  of  a  chattel  real  by 
the  husband  will  completely  appropriate  it,  even  though  made 
without  consideration.^  And  if  a  single  woman  has  a  decree 
to  hold  and  enjoy  lands  until  a  debt  due  her  has  been  paid,  — 
known  at  the  old  law  as  an  estate  by  eleffit^  —  and  she  after- 
wards marries,  her  husband  may  make  a  voluntary  assignment 
so  as  to  bind  her.*  The  right  of  appropriating  the  wife's 
chattels  real  is,  therefore,  to  be  distinguished  from  the  right 
of  reducing  things  in  action  into  possession.  The  husband's 
interest  in  his  wife's  chattels  real  may  be  called  an  interest 
in  his  wife's  right,  with  a  power  of  alienation  during  cover- 
ture ;  and  an  interest  in  possession,  since  such  chattels  are 
already  in  possession,  but  lying  in  action.^ 

As  the  husband  is  entitled  to  administer  in  his  wife's  right 
when  she  is  executrix  or  administratrix,  he  may  release  or 
assign  terms  for  years  or  other  chattels  real  vested  in 
*  139  her  as  *  such.®  But  if  he  be  entitled  to  a  term  of  years 
in  his  wife's  right  as  executrix  or  administratrix,  and 
have  the  reversion  in  fee  in  himself,  the  term  will  not  be 
merged ;  for  to  constitute  a  merger  both  the  term  and  the 
freehold  should  vest  in  a  person  in  one  and  the  same  right  J 

^  2  Kent  Com.  184 ;  MiUer  v,  Williams,  1  P.  Wms.  268. 

3  Co.  Litt.  851  a,  466 ;  Roberts  t^.  Polgrean,  1  H.  Bl.  685. 

s  Cateret  t;.  Paschall,  8  P.  Wms.  200.    But  see  n.  to  1  P.  Wms.  880. ' 

^  Merriweather  v.  Brooker,  5  Litt.  256 ;  Paschall  v.  Thurston,  2  Bro.  P.  C.  10. 

»  Mitford  V.  Mitford,  9  Ves.  98. 

8  Arnold  v,  Bidwood,  Cro.  Jac.  818 ;  Thrustont  o.  Coppin,  W.  Bl.  801. 

7  Co.  Litt.  888  6 ;  1  Bright  Bus.  &  Wife,  97,  and  cases  cited. 
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An  exception  to  the  husband's  right  by  survivorship  to  his 
wife's  chattels  real  occurs  in  case  of  joint  tenancy.  If  a  single 
woman  be  joint-tenant  with  another,  then  marries  and  dies, 
the  other  joint-tenant  takes  to  the  exclusion  of  her  husband 
surviving  her :  for  the  husband's  title  is  the  newer  and  inferior 
one.^ 

Where,  during  coverture,  a  lease  for  years  is  granted  to 
the  wife,  advei*8e  possBssion,  which  commences  during  cov- 
erture, may  be  treated  as  adverse  either  to  the  wife  or  to 
the  husband.^  ' 

When  the  husband  succeeds  to  his  wife's  chattel  real  upon 
surviving  her,  or  appropriates  it  during  coverture,  he  takes  it 
subject  to  all  the  equities  which  would  have  attached  against 
her.  In  other  words,  being  not  a  purchaser  for  a  valuable 
consideration,  he  can  claim  no  greater  interest  than  she  had. 
Thus  where  the  wife's  chattel  interest  is  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  an  annuity,  the  husband  must  continue  to  make 
payment  so  long  as  the  encumbrance  lasts.  And  though  he 
may  not  in  all  cases  be  bound  on  her  covenant  to  make  new 
leases,  yet  if  he  does  so  the  equity  of  the  annuitant  will  attach 
upon  them  successively.^ 

The  law  enables  the  husband  during  coverture  to  defeat  his 
wife's  interest  by  survivorship  by  an  absolute  disposition  of 
the  whole  term,  either  with  or  without  consideration.*  And 
the  same  nde  applies  to  the  wife's  trust  terms  as  to  her 
legal  *  terms.*  In  order  to  make  it  effectual,  the  right  *  140 
of  the  party  in  whose  favor  the  disposition  is  made 
must  commence  in  interest  during  the  life  of  the  husband ; 
but  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  commence  in  possession 
during  that  period.     Thus  the  husband,  though  he  cannot 

1  Co.  latt.  186  6. 

2  Doe  V,  Wilkins,  6  Nev.  &  M.  485. 

s  Moody  V,  Matthews,  7  Ves.  188 ;  Rowe  v.  Chichester,  Amb.  719.  On  the 
question  of  contribution  by  annuitants,  see  Winslowe  v.  Tighe,  2  Ball  &  B.  204 ; 
Unbbfl  v.  Bath,  2  ib.  568. 

^  1  Bright  Hus.  &  Wife,  98 ;  Grute  v.  Locroft,  Cro.  Eliz.  287 ;  Jackson  v. 
McConnell,  19  Wend.  175. 

'  Tudor  0.  Samyne,  2  Vern.  270  (incorrectly  reported,  according  to  note,  1 
Bright  Hus.  &  Wife,  99).  Sir  Edward  Turner's  Case,  1  Ch.  Ca.  807  ;  Packer  v. 
Windham,  Prec.  in  Ch.  412. 
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bequeath  these  chattels  by  will,  as  against  the  wife's  right  by 
survivorahip,  may  grant  an  underlease  for  a  term  not  to  com- 
mence  until  after  his  death ;  and  this  act  will  divest  the  right 
of  the  wife  under  the  original  lease  so  far  as  the  underlease  is 
prejudicial  to  such  right.^  Nor  need  hia  disposition  cover 
the  whole  chattel,  since  the  disposition  necessarily  operates 
fTo  tanto?  Nor  need  it  be  absolute,  since  a  conditional  dis- 
position is  good  if  the  condition  subsequently  takes  effect.^ 
And  the  law  enables  the  husband  to  dispose  not  only  of  the 
wiffe's  interest  in  possession,  but  also  of  her  possibility  or 
contingent  interest  in  a  term,  unless  where  the  contingency 
is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  cannot  happen  during  his  life.^ 

A  distinction  is,  however,  made  between  cases  where  the 
disposition  is  intended  of  the  whole  or  of  part  of  the  property, 
and  where  it  is  intended  as  a  collateral  grant  of  something 
out  of  it.  In  the  latter  case  the  transaction  will  not  bind  the 
wife,  for  if  she  survive  her  husband,  her  right  being  para- 
mount, and  her  interest  in  the  chattel  not  having  been  dis- 
placed, she  will  be  entitled  to  it  absolutely  free  from  such 
encumbrance.^ 

The  husband  may  by  other  acts  than  express  alienation 

divest  his  wife's  title,  and  defeat  her  rights  by  survivorship 

in  her  chattels  real.     Thus,  if  the  husband,  holding  a  term  in 

right  of  his  wife,  grant  a  lease  of  the  lands  covered 

*  141    by  the  *  term,  for  the  lives  of  himself  and  his  wife,  the 

wife's  term  would  thereby  merge,  and  her  right  in  it 
be  defeated.^  Or  if,  while  in  possession,  under  a  lease  to 
himself  and  the  wife,  the  husband  should  accept  from  the 
lessor  a  feoffment  of  the  lands  leased,  the  term  would  be  ex- 
tinguished and  the  wife's  right  along  with  it ;  for  the  livery 
would  amount  to  a  surrender  of  the  term.^ 

1  Grate  v.  Locroft,  Cro.  Eliz.  287 ;  Bell  Has.  &  Wife,  104, 10&. 

2  Sym's  Case,  Cro.  Eliz.  88 ;  Loftris's  Case,  ib.  276 ;  Rilej  v.  RUey,  4  C.  E. 
Green,  229. 

>  Co.  litt.  46  6.    But  see  4  Yin.  Abr.  60,  pi.  14. 

4  Doe  d.  Shaw  v.  Steward,  1  Ad.  &  El.  800 ;  1  Bright  Has.  &  WilR?,  100.  And 
see  Donne  v.  Hart,  2  Ross.  &  My.  860. 

ft  Co.  Litt.  184  6 ;  1  Bright  Has.  &  Wife,  108. 

«  2  Roll.  Abr.  496,  pi.  60. 

7  Downing  v.  Seymour,  Cro.  Elis.  912.    And  see  Lawes  v,  Lumpkin,  18  Md. 
884. 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  are  acts  by  the  husband,  which, 
although  they  amount  to  the  exercise  of  an  act  of  ownership, 
yet,  as  they  do  not  pass  the  title,  will  not  defeat  the  wife's 
right  by  survivorship.  An  instance  of  the  latter  is  that  of 
the  husband's  mortgage  of  his  wife's  chattels  real ;  or,  what 
is  the  same  thing  in  equity,  a  covenant  to  mortgage.  This  is 
in  reality  a  disposition  as  security,  and  until  breach  of  con- 
dition the  mortgagee  has  no  further  title.  But,  in  order  to 
protect  the  mortgagee's  rights,  equity  treats  the  mortgage  or 
covenant  as  good  against  the  wife  to  the  extent  of  the  money 
borrowed ;  that  once  paid  the  chattels  will  continue  hers.^ 
After  breach  of  condition,  the  mortgagee's  estate  becomes 
absolute ;  or,  at  least,  he  can  make  it  so  by  foreclosure  ;  and 
the  alienation  of  the  term  being  then  completed  at  law,  the 
wife's  legal  right  by  survivorship  is  defeated ;  subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  equity  of  redemption,  where  the  husband  has  not 
otherwise  disposed  of  that  likewise.^  So,  too,  transactions, 
not  constituting  mortgages,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
may  yet  be  so  construed  in  equity  where  such  was  their  sub- 
stantial purport.  And  while  the  intention  of  the  husband  to 
wdrk  a  more  complete  appropriation  will  be  justly  regarded 
by  the  court,  the  mere  circumstance  of  a  proviso  in  the 
conveyance  for  redemption,  pointing  to  a  mode  of  reconvey- 
ance not  in  conformity  with  the  original  title,  will  not, 
*  it  seems,  debar  the  wife  from  asserting  her  rights  by  *  142 
survivorship.* 

Among  the  miscellaneous  acts  of  the  husband,  which  will 
defeat  the  wife's  survivorship  to  her  chattels  real,  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  A  disseverance  of  his  wife's  joint  tenancy  during 
coverture.*  An  award  of  the  term  to  the  husband,  if  carried 
into  effect.^    The  husband's  criminal  acts;  such  as  attainder.^ 

1  Batet  V.  Dandj,  2  Atk.  207 ;  Bell  Hus.  &  Wife,  107 ;  1  Bright  Hub.  &  Wife, 
106. 

3  See  Pitt  V,  Pitt,  T.  &  R.  180 ;  1  Prest.  on  Estates,  845. 

'  Clark  V.  Burgh,  9  Jur.  679.  See  in  re  Betton's  Trust  Estates,  L.  R.  12  Eq. 
658 ;  Pigott  V.  Pigott,  L.  R.  4  Eq.  449. 

*  Co.  Litt.  1856 ;  Plow.  Com.  418. 

*  Oglander  v.  Baston,  1  Vern.  896 ;  note  of  Jacob  to  1  Roper  Has.  &  Wife, 
186,  and  cases  commented  upon. 

«  Co.  Inst  851  a;  4  Bl.  Com.  887 ;  Steed  t;.  Cragh,  9  Mod.  4^. 
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So  too  his  alienage-^  Lord  Coke  considered  that  ejectment 
recovered  by  the  husband  in  his  own  name,  would  work  ap- 
propriation ;  but  he  was  probably  in  error.^  Waste  operates 
as  a  forfeiture  of  a  term.^  And  finally,  the  husband's  cred- 
itors may  sell  the  wife's  chattels  real  on  execution,  and  by 
their  own  act  determine  her  interest  altogether.*  But  it  is 
held  that  the  wife's  survivorship  is  not  defeated  by  such  acts 
of  her  husband  as  erecting  buildings  on  the  leasehold  prem- 
ises ;  and  making  a  mortgage,  sale,  or  lease  of  part  bars  the 
wife  only  so  far.^ 

Now,  as  to  the  wife's  real  estate.  By  marriage,  the  hus- 
band becomes  entitled  to  the  usufruct  of  all  real  estate  owned 
by  the  wife  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  and  of  all  such  as 
may  come  to  her  during  coverture.  He  is  entitled  to  the 
rents  and  profits  during  coverture.  His  estate  is,  therefore, 
a  freehold.  But  it  will  depend  upon  the  birth  of  a  child 
alive  during  coverture,  whether  his  estate  shall  last  for  a 
longer  term  than  the  joint  lives  of  himself  and  wife,  or  not. 
In  the  event  of  such  birth,  his  interest  lasts  for  his  own  life, 
whether  his  wife  dies  before  him  or  not.  If  there  be  no  cWld 
born  alive,  his  interest  lasts  only  so  long  as  his  wife  lives. 
In  either  case,  he  has  not  an  absolute  interest,  but  only  an 
estate  for  life,  and  his  right  is  that  of  beneficial  enjoyment. 
When  his  estate  has  expired,  the  real  estate  vests  abso- 

*  143   lutely  in  *  the  wife  or  her  heirs,  and  the  husband's 

relatives  have  no  further  concern  with  it.® 
While,  therefore,  the  husband  has  the  beneficial  enjoyment 
of  his  wife's  freehold  property  during  coverture,  at  the  com- 
mon law,  the  ownership  remains  in  the  wife.     Herein,  her 

1  2  Bl.  Com.  421 ;  4  Bl.  Com.  887.    See  p.  145. 

2  See  Jacob's  note  to  1  Roper  Hus.  &  Wife,  186 ;  Co.  Litt.  466 ;  4  Yin.  Abr. 
60,  pi.  18. 

»  Co.  Litt.  361. 

*  Miles  V.  Williams,  1  P.  Wms.  268;  Co.  Litt.  861. 

ft  Riley  v.  Riley,  4  C.  E.  Green,  229. 

0  Co.  Litt.  861  a;  2  Kent  Com.  180 ;  1  Bac.  Abr. 286 ;  Junction  Railroad  Co. 
V.  Harris,  9  Ind.  184.  The  husband's  rights  and  liabilities  attach  to  property 
bought  by  himself  and  held  in  his  name  as  trustee  for  his  wife  ;  Pharis  v.  Leach- 
man,  20  Ala.  662.  But  not,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  to  his  wife's  separate  real 
estate. 
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right  becomes  suspended,  not  extinguished,  by  her  marriage. 
The  inheritance  is  in  her  and  her  heirs.  Consequently,  the 
husband  may  sue  in  his  own  name  for  injury  to  the  profits  of 
his  wife's  real  estate  ;  as  where  growing  crops  are  destroyed 
or  carried  off;  for  this  relates  to  his  usufructuary  interest. 
But  for  injuries  to  the  inheritance,  such  as  trespass,  by  cut- 
ting trees,  burning  fences,  and  pulling  down  houses,  and 
generally  in  actions  for  waste,  the  wife  must  be  joined ;  and  if 
the  husband  dies  before  recovering  damages,  the  right  of  action 
survives  to  the  wife.  And  if  the  wife  survives  her  husband, 
she  may  commence  such  suits  without  joining  his  personal 
representatives.^  But  the  husband  cannot  prosecute  such  an 
action  alone  after  his  wife's  death  during  the  pendency  of  the 
Buit.2 

Besides  the  rents  and  profits  during  coverture,  the  husband, 
if  the  survivor,  is  entitled  to  all  arrears  accrued  up  to  the 
time  of  his  wife's  death.  Such  property  is  not  treated  like 
the  wife's  chones  in  action^  not  reduced  to  possession.  Accord- 
ingly, he  may  maintain  suit  after  coverture  to  recover  all 
rents  and  profits  which  had  accrued  while  coverture  lasted. 
And  where  the  wife  joins  her  husband  in  a  lease,  the  covenant 
for  payment  of  rent  is  for  the  husband's  benefit  alone  while 
the  usufruct  continues.®  But  it  would  appear  to  be  otherwise 
where  rent  is  reserved  to  husband  and  wife,  and  her  heirs 
and  assigns.^ 

*  In  all  cases,  emblements  or  growing  crops  go  to  the   *  144 
husband  or  his  representatives  at  the  termination  of  his 
estate.^    This  rule  was  extended  at  the  common  law  to  cases 

1  2  Kent  Com.  181 ;  Weller  r.  Baker,  2  Wilg.  423,  424 ;  Beaver  v.  Lane,  2 
Mod.  217;  Bac.  Abr.  tit.  Baron  &  Feme,  E. ;  1  Chit.  PI.  (6th  Am.  ed.)  85;  1 
Bl.  Com.  862;  lUinois,  &c.,  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Grable,  46  111.  445;  Thacher  v.  Phin- 
nej,  7  Allen,  146.  The  husband  can  sue  alone  for  digging  up  the  soil  and  car- 
rying it  away.    Tallmadge  v.  Grannis,  20  Conn.  296. 

i  Buck  V.  Goodrich,  88  Conn.  87. 

«  1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  44 ;  Co.  Litt.  861  6 ;  Jones  ».  Patterson,  11  Barb.  572. 

^  Hill  v.  Saunders,  4  B.  &  C.  529.  The  wife  need  not  be  joined  in  such 
suits  for  rent  Clapp  v,  Houghton,  10  Pick.  463 ;  Beaver  v.  Lane,  2  Mod.  217  ; 
6haw  V.  Partridge,  17  Vt.  626;  Edrington  t;.  Harper,  8  J.  J.  Marsh.  860;  Bai- 
ley V.  Duncan,  4  Monr.  260. 

ft  Reeve  Dom.  Rel.  28,  and  cases  cited ;  Weems  v.  Bryan,  21  Ala.  802 ;  Spen- 
cer V,  Lewis,  1  Houst.  223. 
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of  divorce  causa  precontractus.^  But  it  does  not  apply  to 
divorce  for  the  husband's  misconduct  under  modern  statutes.^ 
The  husband's  lease  in  right  of  his  wife  operates  so  far  in  the 
tenant's  favor  as  to  entitle  the  latter  to  emblements.^  The 
rule  is  the  same  whether  the  husband  be  tenant  by  curtesy  or 
not.  No  action,  therefore,  can  be  maintained  by  the  wife  in 
such  cases. 

The  husband's  interest  in  his  wife's  real  estate  is  liable  for 
his  debts,  and  may  be  taken  on  execution  against  him.  But 
nothing  more  than  the  husband's  usufruct  is  thereby  affected ; 
nor  can  the  attachment  or  sale  affect  the  wife's  ultimate  title.* 
The  rule  in  Massachusetts  is  to  allow  the  purchaser  to  take 
the  rents*  and  profits  for  a  definite  period,  or  the  whole  life- 
estate,  at  an  appraisal  of  the  value  founded  on  a  proper 
estimate  of  the  probability  of  human  life.  But  where  the 
whole  life-estate  is  of  more  value  than  the  amount  of  the 
execution,  the  more  proper,  and  perhaps  the  only  mode,  is 
the  former.^  It  has  been  held  that  the  husband,  under  a 
bona  fide  deed  of  separation,  without  trustees,  executed  before 
judgment,  may  relinquish  to  his  wife  all  interest  in  her  lands, 
and  thus  avoid  the  demands  of  his  creditors  upon  the 
*  145  property,  even  though  an  annuity  be  *  reserved  to  him- 
self.^ And  it  is  certain  that  the  sheriff's  deed  cannot 
convey  a  greater  interest  than  the  defendant  has  at  the  time 
of  attachment  or  of  levy  and  sale.^  Therefore,  where  a  statute 
allows  the  husband  a  distributive  share  in  his  wife's  lands  in 

1  Orland's  Case,  5  Coke,  116  a. 

2  See  Vincent  v.  Parker,  7  Paige,  66,  per  Chancellor  Walworth ;  Jenney  v. 
Gray,  6  Ohio  St.  45. 

»  Rowney'B  Case,  2  Vem.  822;  Gould  v.  Webster,  1  Vt.  409. 

4  2  Kent  Com.  181 ;  Babb  r.  Perley,  1  Me.  6  ;  Mattocks  v.  Steams.  9  Y t.  826 ; 
Perkins  v.  Cortrell,  15  Barb.  446 ;  Brown  v.  Gale,  5  N.  H.  416 ;  Canby  v.  Porter, 
12  Ohio,  79 ;  Williams  v.  Morgan,  1  Litt.  168 ;  Nichols  t;.  O'Neill,  2  Stockt.  88; 
Montgomery  v.  Tate,  12  Ind.  615;  Sale  v.  Saunders,  24  Miss.  24;  Cheek  v. 
Waldrum,  25  Ala.  152 ;  Schneider  v.  Starke,  20  Mis.  269.  But  see  Jackson  v, 
Suffem,  19  Wend.  175.  And  see  Rice  v.  Hoffman,  85  Md.  844,  as  to  the  liability 
extending  to  the  husband's  interest  as  tenant  by  the  curtesy. 

»  Litchfield  v.  Cadworth,  15  Pick.  23. 

6  Bonslaugh  v.  Bonslaugh,  17  S.  &  R.  861.  But  see  Bowyer's  Appeal,  21 
Penn.  St.  210. 

1  Williams  v.  Amory,  14  Mass.  20;  Johnson  v.  Payne,  1  Hill,  111;  Rabb  t; 
Aiken,  2  McC.  Ch.  119. 
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the  event  of  his  survivorship,  no  such  interest  passes  to  the 
purchaser  of  lands  sold  on  execution  for  his  debts  during  her 
life.^  Since  the  husband's  life-interest  is  liable  for  his  own 
debts,  it  is  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  wife  du7n  9ola?  The 
creditors  of  the  husband  cannot  attach  mere  contingencies  of 
the  wife  which  cannot  happen  before  the  death  of  either.* 
But  it  is  held  in  Pennsylvania  that  where  a  husband  has  con- 
veyed his  life-estate  in  fraud  of  his  creditors,  they  may  levy 
upon  the  growing  crops.* 

Where  the  husband  was  an  alien,  he  could  not  acquire  an 
interest  in  his  wife's  real  estate  at  the  common  law.^  But 
the  disability  is  now  removed  in  great  measure  by  statute.^ 

So  at  the  common  law,  attainder  of  treason  or  other  felony 
worked  a  forfeiture  or  escheat  of  real  estate  to  the  govern- 
ment. And  corruption  of  blood  affected  the  inheritance  in 
such  cases.  But  as  regaixis  the  wife's  real  estate,  nothing 
more  could  be  taken  than  the  husband's  life-interest ;  the  free- 
hold continued  in  the  wife  as  before.  For  the  same  reason, 
where  the  wife  was  at  common  law  attainted  of  felony,  the 
lord  might  enter  to  the  lands  by  escheat,  and  eject  the 
husband  whenever  the  crown  *  had  had  its  prerogative  *  146 
forfeiture  of  a  year  and  a  day's  waste  .^  The  common 
law  of  attainder  is  of  no  force  in  this  country  so  far  as  for- 
feiture and  corruption  of  blood  is  concerned  ;  but  it  probably 
applies  to  the  husband's  life-interest  in  his  wife's  lands.^ 

The  husband  alone  has  power  at  common  law  to  bind  or 
alienate  the  wife's  real  estate  during  coverture.  This  right 
lasts,  at  any  rate,  during  their  joint  lives  (provided  the  parties 

^  Starke  r.  Harrison,  6  Rich.  7. 

^  Moore  r.  Richardson,  87  Me.  488. 

'  Homsby  v.  Lee,  2  Madd.  Ch.  16 ;  Allen  v.  Scurry,  1  Yerg.  86 ;  Sale  v, 
Saunders,  24  Miss.  24.    And  see  Osborne  v.  Edwards,  8  Stockt.  73. 

^  Stehman  i;.  Huber,  21  Penn.  St.  260.  See  p.  165,  as  to  claims  for  improve- 
ments on  the  wife's  land. 

ft  1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  48,  and  cases  cited ;  Bell  Hus.  &  Wife,  151 ;  Co.  Litt. 
31  6 ;  Menviirs  Case,  18  Co.  298  ;  2  Bl.  Com.  298 ;  2  Kent  Com.  89-75. 

*  6ee  note  to  1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  49,  giving  statutory  changes.  And  see 
Bell  Hiis.  &  Wife,  151,  241.  Stat.  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  66,  removes  disabilities  as  to 
dower  for  the  most  part. 

1  Bell  Hus.  &  Wife,  149, 150 ;  2  Bl.  Com.  258,  254.  As  to  the  wife's  right  of 
dower  in  such  cases,  see  2  Bl.  Com.  258,  and  notes  by  Chitty  and  others. 

8  See  Const.  U.  S.  Art.  III.  §  8. 
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are  not  in  the  mean  time  divorced) ;  and  if  the  husband 
becomes  a  tenant  by  curtesy,  it  lasts  during  his  whole  life. 
But  the  husband's  power  is  commensurate  with  his  estate. 
He  cannot  encumber  the  property  beyond  the  period  of  his 
life-interest,  nor  prevent  his  wife,  if  she  survives  him,  or  her 
heirs  after  his  death,  from  enjoying  the  property  free  from  all 
encumbrances  which  he  may  have  created.^  Under  the  ancient 
law  of  tenures,  the  Jiusband  could  transfer  the  property  so  as 
to  vest  it  in  the  grantee,  subject  to  the  wife's  entry  by  writ 
cut  in  vita  ;  for  his  act  amounted  to  a  discontinuance.  Statute 
32  Hen.  VIH.  c.  28,  was  remedial  in  its  effect,  so  far  as  to 
give  the  wife  her  writ  of  entry,  notwithstanding  her  hus- 
band's conveyance.  Copyhold  lands  followed  a  different  rule, 
not  being  considered  within  the  letter  or  the  equity  of  this 
statute.  But  by  the  more  recent  statutes  of  8  &  4  Will.  IV. 
c.  27,  and  c.  74,  and  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  106,  fines  and  recov- 
eries had  been  abolished  and  feoffments  deprived  of  their 
tortious  operation ;  and  it  is  enacted  that  no  discontinuance 
or  warranty  made  after  the  31^  day  of  December,  1833,  shall 
defeat  any  right  of  entry  or  action  for  the  recovery  of  land. 
At  the  present  day  there  is,  therefore,  no  mode  of  conveyance 
in  the  English  law  by  which  the  husband  can  convey  more 
than  his  own  estate  in  his  wife's  lands.^ 

These  latter  statutes  are  not,  per  «e,  of  force  in  this  country, 

for  they  were  passed  in  England  after  the  colonization  of 
*  147    America.  *  But  the  same  result  has  been  very  generally 

reached  in  this  country  through  a  different  process.  In 
Massachusetts,  the  statute  of  32  Hen.  VIII.  is  stiU  in  force  as 
a  modification  and  amendment  to  the  common  law.^  In  other 
States,  ejectment  or  other  summary  process  may  be  resorted 
to.*  The  universal  doctrine,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of 
remedy,  prevails,  that  the  husband  can  do  no  act  nor  make  any 
default  to  prejudice  his  wife's- inheritance.     And  while' his 


1  2  Kent  Com.  188. 

>  1  Bright  Him.  &  Wife,  162-168,  and  authoritieB  cited ;  Bell  Hus.  &  W1&, 
195;  Bobertson  v.  Noiris,  11  Q.  B.  916. 

»  Bruce  v.  Wood,  1  Met.  642. 

«  Miller  v,  Shackleford,  4  Dana,  264 ;  N.  T.  Rev.  StaU.  4th  ed.  toL  2,  p.  808; 
2  Kent  Com.  183,  n. 
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own  alienation  passes  his  life-estate,  it  can  do  no  more  ;  and 
the  wife,  notwithstanding,  may  enter  after  his  death  and  hold 
possession.^ 

So  far  as  the  effect  of  the  hnsband^s  lease  was  concerned, 
the  statute  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  28,  changed  the  old  common 
law.  By  this  statute,  husband  and  wife  are  permitted  to 
make  a  joint  lease  of  the  wife's  real  estate  for  a  term  not  ex- 
ceeding three  lives  or  twenty-one  years.  There  were,  how- 
ever, some  restrictions  placed  upon  the  operation  of  this 
statute.  Thus  it  was  further  declared  that  things  which  lie 
in  grants  such  as  franchises,  should  be  excepted ;  though 
tithes  followed  the  general  principle.  And  the  old  lease  must 
have  been  surrendered  either  in  writing  or  by  operation  of 
law  within  one  year  from  mafciiig  the  new  lease.  Property 
in  possession  might  be  leased  under  the  statute,  but  not  prop- 
erty in  reversion.  The  lease  would  not  exempt  the  tenant 
from  responsibility  for  waste.  And  the  rent  reserved  should 
not  be  less  than  the  average  rent  of  the  preceding  twenty 
years.  This  statute  has  been  strictly  construed  both  in  the 
common  law  and  equity  courts  of  England.^ 

But  the  husband's  lease  of  the  wife's  lands,  whether  alone 
or  jointly  with  her,  may  be  good  at  the  common  law,  though 
not  made  in  compliance  with  the  statute.  In  such 
case,  the  wife  *  may  affirm  or  disaffirm  the  lease  at  the  *  148 
expiration  of  coverture.  And  the  same  right  may  be 
exercised  by  her  issue,  or  by  others  claiming  under  her  or  in 
privity  with  her.  So,  too,  where  she  marries  again  after  her 
husband's  death,  her  second  husband  has  the  privilege  of 
election  in  her  stead.  But  one  who  claims  by  paramount  title 
to  the  wife,  as,  for  instance,  a  joint-tenant  surviving  her,  can- 
not exercise  this  right.^ 

Some  acts  of  the  wife,  on  being  released  from  coverture, 
will  amount  to  an  affirmance  of  her  husband's  informal  lease. 

1  2  Kent  Com.  138,  n.;  1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  279;  Butterfield  v.  Beall,  8 
Ind.  203 ;  Huff  v.  Price,  60  Mis.  228. 

«  Ben  Has.  &  Wife,  179-181 ;  1  Bright  Hus.  &  Wife,  198-219 ;  DarUngton  v, 
Palteny,  Cowp.  267. 

'  Bell  Has.  &  Wife,  175, 177 ;  Jeffrey  v.  Guj,  Telr.  78 ;  Smalman  v.  Agborow, 
Cro.  Jac.  417  ;  Anon.,  2  Dyer,  169.  See  also  Toler  v.  Slater,  L.  R.  8  Q.  B.  42, 
where  the  lessee  was  held  bound  on  his  covenant  to  pay  rent 
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Thus  acceptance  of  rent  from  the  tenant,  after  her  husband's 
death,  will  confirm  the  lease.^  But  parol  leases  of  the  wife's 
real  estate  are  affected  by  the  statute  of  frauds ;  and  not  even 
acceptance  of  rent  can  bind  the  wife  surviving:  the  lease 
will  be  treated  as  utterly  void  at  the  husband's  death,  and  not 
voidable  only.^  Whether  acceptance  of  rent  by  the  wife  after 
the  husband's  death,  would  confirm  a  lease  in  writing,  made 
by  the  husband  alone,  is  a  question  on  which  the  authorities 
are  not  agreed.® 

A  distinction,  however,  is  sometimes  made  between  leases 
for  life  and  leases  for  terms  of  years,  when  made  by  the  hus- 
band alone.  The  former,  it  is  said,  being  freehold  estates  and 
commencing  by  livery  of  seisin,  could  only  be  avoided  by 
entry ;  while  the  latter  became  void  absolutely  on  the  hus- 
band's death.  But  according  to  the  better  authority  both 
kinds  of  leases  follow  the  same  principle,  and  are  not  void 
but  voidable  at  the  husband's  death.* 

*  149       *  The  husband's  mortgage  of  his  wife's  real  estate  is 

effectual  to  the  same  extent  as  his  absolute  convey- 
ance ;  that  is  to  say,  it  will  operate  upon  his  life-estate  or  the 
joint  life-estate  of  himself  and  his  wife,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  no  further.  And  his  lease  of  the  wife's  lands  for  a  term 
of  years  for  the  purpose  of  creating  an  encumbrance  in  the 
nature  of  a  mortgage,  is  treated  in  equity  as  a  mortgage  ;  and 
the  wife's  acceptance  of  rent  after  his  death,  cannot  make 
such  a  lease  other  than  void  on  the  termination  of  his  life- 
estate.^ 

>  Doe  V.  Weller,  7  T.  R.  478. 

2  Bell  Hub.  &  Wife,  178.    And  see  Winstell  v.  Hehl,  6  Bush,  58. 

3  Bell  Hus.  &  Wife,  177,  and  cases  cited;  Preamble  to  Stat.  82  Hen.  8,  c. 
28 ;  Jordan  v.  Wikes,  Cro.  Jac.  882 ;  Bac.  Abr.  Leases  C.  1.  See  Wolton  v, 
Hele,  2  Saund.  180,  n.  10;  Bro.  Abr.  Acceptance,  1 ;  Dixon  v.  Harrison,  Vaugh. 
40  ;  Goodright  t^.  Straplian,  1  Cowp.  201 ;  Perry  v.  Hindle,  2  Taunt.  180;  Hill  v. 
Saunders,  2  Bing.  112. 

*  Bell  Hus.  &  Wife,  177,  178,  and  eases  cited ;  contra,  notes  to  2  Kent  Com. 
188,  and  authorities  referred  to,  including  note  of  Sergt.  Williams  to  Wolton  v, 
Hele,  supra. 

$  Bell  Hus.  &  Wife,  198,  194 ;  Ooodright  r.  Straphan,  1  Cowp.  201 ;  Drybutter 
o.  Bartholomews,  2  P.  Wms.  127.  The  husband's  mortgage,  in  this  country  also, 
passes  only  his  life -estate,  under  the  like  circumstances.  Miller  v.  Sliackleford, 
8  Dana,  291;  Barber  v.  Harris,  15  Wend.  615;  Railroad  Co.  v.  Harris,  9  Ind. 
184 ;  Kay  v,  Whittaker,  44  N.  Y.  665. 
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If  a  husband  mortgage  the  legal  interest  in  a  term  of  years, 
belonging  to  him  in  right  of  his  wife,  on  a  claim  to  foreclose 
this  mortgage  against  the  husband  and  wife  as  defendants,  no 
equity  for  a  settlement  upon  the  wife  arises.^ 

The  wife's  remedy  for  waste  deserves  a  passing  notice. 
Waste  consists  in  such  acts  done  by  a  tenant  for  life  or  years 
to  the  estate  he  holds,  as  injure  or  impair  the  inheritance. 
Since  the  husband  holds  his  wife's  real  estate  as  a  life-tenant 
only,  it  would  seem  .on  principle  that  he  ought  to  be  held 
liable  for  waste  like  other  life-tenants.  A  difficulty  occurs, 
however,  in  applying  the  remedy ;  and  since  the  common-law 
action  of  waste  is  founded  on  the  privity  of  parties  competent 
to  sue  one  another,  no  such  suit  can  be  technically  main- . 
tained  as  between  husband  and  wife.^  But  if  the  husband 
conveys  to  a  third  party,  and  such  third  party  commits  \y^aste, 
the  action  will  lie.  So  when  waste  is  committed  by  the  hus- 
band's creditor  who  has  taken  his  freehold  interest  on  execu- 
tion.^ As  the  husband  cannot  commit  waste,  it  follows  that 
he  cannot  sell  growing  timber  on  her  land  except  to  a  very 
limited  extent.*  The  heir  of  the  wife  can  sue  the  husband  for 
waste  ;  though  it  would  seem  that  he  cannot  sue  the 
husband's  assignee  *  for  want  of  privity.^  The  wife  *  160 
is  not  without  remedy  against  her  husband,  however, 
for  chancery  will  interfere  on  her  behalf  by  injunction,  and 
stop  him  from  committing  waste  upon  her  land  ;  and  this  is 
now  the  usual  remedy  against  life-tenants.®  And  at  the 
common  law  the  husband  was  said  to  forfeit  his  term  by  such 
misconduct.^ 

The  husband  may  dissent  from  a  purchase,  gift,  or  devise 
of  real  estate  to  his  wife  during  coverture ;  since  otherwise 
he  might  be  made  a  life-tenant  to  his  own  disadvantage.  But 
by  such  dissent  he  cannot  and  ought  not  to  defeat  her  ulti- 

• 

1  Hill  V.  Edmonds/ 16  E.  L.  &  Eq.  280. 

3  2  Kent  Com.  181,182;  1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  118-124;  1  Bright  Hub.  & 
Wife,  110. 

s  Babb  V.  Perley,  1  Me.  6;  Mattocks  i;.  Stearns,  9  Yt.  826. 

<  Stroebe  v.  Fehl,  22  Wis.  887 ;  Porch  v.  Fries,  8  C.  E.  Green,  204. 

ft  Walker's  Case,  8  Coke,  59 ;  Bates  v.  Shraeder,  18  Johns.  260. 

«  See  1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  125 ;  ib.  281. 

7  Co.  Litt.  851 ;  1  Bright  Hus.  &  Wife,  110,  169. 
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mate  title  as  heir.^  Nor  on  principle  should  he  be  permitted 
to  dissent  to  any  purchase,  gift,  or  devise  to  the  wife's  separate 
use,  by  the  terms  of  which  his  own  interest  as  life-tenant  is 
legally  excluded.  Subject  to  the  husband's  dissent  and  the 
wife's  disagreement  after  her  coverture  ends,  a  conveyance  to 
the  wife  in  fee  is  always  good.^ 

If  the  real  estate  of  the  wife  be  converted  into  personalty 
during  her  life  by  a  voluntary  act  of  the  parties,  the  proceeds 
become  personal  estate,  and  the  husband  may  reduce  into  his 
own  possession  or  otherwise  take  the  proceeds.  This  principle 
has  already  been  noticed.^  But  where  conversion  takes  place 
by  act  of  law,  independently  of  husband  and  wife,  the  rule  is 
.  not  so  clear.  In  New  York,  however,  it  is  held*  that  where 
the  real  estate  of  a  married  woman  has  been  converted  into 
personalty  by  operation  of  law  during  her  lifetime,  it  will  be 
disposed  of  by  a  court  of  equity  after  her  death  in  the 

♦  151    same  *  manner  as  if  she  had  herself  converted  it  into 

personal  property  previous  to  her  death.^ 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rule  is  announced  that  where  a  mar- 
ried woman  is  entitled  to  a  legacy,  and  land  is  given  her  in 
lieu  thereof,  the  husband  having  effected  no  prior  reduction 
of  the  legacy,  it  is  to  be  held  as  hers  and  for  her  sole  benefit. 
A  case  of  this  sort  was  lately  decided  in  Pennsylvania.®    And 

1  Co.  LUt.  3  a ;  1  Dane  Abr.  8S8;  4  ib.  897  ;  1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  2S0. 

'I  Co.  Litt.  8  a,  856  6;  2  Bl.  Com.  292,  298;  2  Kent  Com.  150.  The  wife's 
priTilege  of  disagreement  to  purchase  extended  to  her  heirs,  ib. 

3  Supra,  p.  120.  See  Hamlin  v.  Jones,  20  Wis.  586 ;  Watson  v,  Robertson,  4 
Bosh,  87 ;  Tillman  v.  Tillman,  50  Mis.  40. 

^  Graham  v.  Dickinson,  8  Barb.  Ch.  170.  In  this  case,  Flanagan  v.  Flanagan, 
1  Bro.  C.  C.  500,  appears  to  have  been  disapproved. 

^  Graham  v.  Dickinson, 8  Barb.  Ch.  170.  See  also  Ellsworth  v.  Hinds,  5  Wis. 
618 ;  Jones  v.  Plummer,  20  Md.  416 ;  Osborne  v,  Edwards,  8  Stockt.  78.  But  a 
husband  may  demand  and  reduce  into  possession  his  wife's  legacy,  even  though 
it  be  made  payable,  by  the  terms  of  a  will„  from  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  tes- 
tator's real  estate.  Thomas  v.  Wood,  1  Md.  Ch.  296.  Conversion  takes  place 
where  husband  and  wife  convey  to  trustees  to  sell  and  dispose  for  payment  of 
debts,  balance  to  be  paid  them  as  they  shall  direct  or  appoint.  Siter  v,  McClan- 
achan,  2  Gratt.  80. 

<>  Davis  V.  Davis,  46  Penn.  St.  842.  And  see  Shailenberger  v.  Ash  worth,  25 
Penn.  St.  152 ;  Eempe  v.  Pintard,  82  Miss.  824.  But  see  Davis'  Appeal,  60 
Penn.  St.  118,  as  to  female  ward's  real  estate  treated  as  personalty,  the  guar- 
dian's mere  change  of  investment  having  efiected  no  conversion  of  the  fund. 
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it  is  held  that  land  purchased  by  a  married  woman  with  the 
proceeds  of  a  legacy  which  the  husband  has  declined  to 
reduce  into  possession,  is  not  liable  for  the  husband^s  debts.^ 

Where  a  husband  is  in  possession  of  land  with  a  claim  of 
title,  his  title  will  not  be  affected  by  the  act  of  a  third  person 
who  pretends  to  put  his  wife  into  possession.^  But  the  rule 
seems  to  be  general  that  the  husband's  marital  rights  do  not 
attach  to  property  which  is  in  the  actual  and  rightful  posses- 
sion of  another,  and  of  which  he  cannot  obtain  possession 
during  coverture  without  becoming  a  trespasser ;  notwith- 
standing the  wife  may  have  rights  therein  after  his  death.^ 

By  the  old  law  of  England  it  appears  that  if  a  husband 
agreed  to  convey  real  estate  belonging  to  his  wife,  he  might 
be  compelled  to  execute  the  contract  by  getting  her  to  levy  a 
fine.*  This  rule  no  longer  holds  good  in  that  country.^ 
Even  where  *  the  agreement  has  been  made,  not  by  the  *  152 
husband,  but  by  the  wife  herself  before  her  marriage, 
the  agreement  cannot  now  be  enforced  against  the  wife.^ 
But  it  is  nevertheless  binding  upon  the  husband;  though 
where  the  purchaser  has  not  been  misled,  the  husband  cannot 
be  made  to  convey  his  partial  interest  and  submit  to  an  abate- 
ment of  the  price,  because  of  the  wife's  refusal  to  convey  her 
real  estate  which  he  and  she  had  promised  to  convey."^ 

An  agreement  by  a  feme  covert  for  the  sale  of  her  real 
estate,  the  same  not  being  her  separate  property,  cannot  be 
enforced  at  law  or  in  equity  against  her.®    And  Sugden  con- 

1  Coffin  V.  Morrill,  2  Foet  852.    And  see  Sinu  o.  Spalding,  supra,  p.  181. 

2  Powell  V.  Felton,  11  Ired.  469. 
s  Hair  o.  Ayery,  28  Ala.  267. 

4  2  Bright  Hus.  &  Wife,  47 ;  Macq.  Hub.  &  Wife,  82. 

•  Frederick  w.  Coxwell,  8  Y.  k  J.  614 ;  Emery  v.  Ware,  8  Ves.  606 ;  Sug.  V. 
P.  4th  ed.  231 ;  2  Story,  £q.  Juris.  49-^8 ;  Martin  i;.  Mitchell,  2  Jac.  &  W.  418; 
Thayer  v.  Gould,  1  Atk.  617 ;  Daniel  v.  Adams,  1  Amb.  496.  But  see  Davis  tr. 
Jones,  4  B.  &  P.  267. 

*  Per  Lord  Ch.  Cottenham,  Jordan  o.  Jones,  2  Fhill.  170.  See  Bowley  v. 
Adams,  6  E.  L.  &  Eq.  124. 

7  Griffin  V,  Taylor,  TothiU,  106;  Hall  v.  Hardy,  8  P.  Wms.  187;  Morris  ». 
Stephenson,  7  Yes.  474 ;  Castle  v.  Wilkinson,  L.  R.  6  Ch.  684. 

8  Maoq.  Hus.  &  Wife,  82 ;  Emery  v.  Ware,  6  Vet.  846 ;  Sug.  V.  &  P.  11th  ed. 
2SK>. 
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aiders  it  doubtful  whether  a  married  womau,  having  a  power 
of  appointment,  can  thus  bind  herself.^  But  modern  statutes 
which  permit  the  wife  to  convey  with  the  observance  of  cer- 
tain formalities  often  permit  her  likewise  to  contract,  to  con- 
vey, and  to  encumber  her  lands.^ 

Under  the  modern  statute  of  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  74,  which 
took  effect  in  England  from  the  end  of  the  year  1838,  married 
women  are  permitted  to  alienate  or  encumber  their  real  estate 
by  conveyances  executed  with  their  husbands  pursuant  to  its 
provisions.  This  important  law,  with  its  later  modifications, 
unfettered  property  which  had  long  been  fast  bound.®  The 
statute  requires  the  concurrence  of  the  husband  in  such  con- 
veyances :  also  that  the  wife  shall  make  an  acknowledgment 
before  certain  judicial  officers  designated  by  the  act,  apart 
from  her  husband,  to  the  effect  that  her  own  consent  is  freely 
and  voluntarily  given.* 

In  this  country  the  custom  of  a  wife's  joining  her  husband 
in  a  deed  of  conveyance  of  her  lands  has  prevailed  from 

*  153    a  very  *  early  period.     In  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  States, 

there  are  statutes  existing  as  to  the  mode  of  execution, 
which  contemplate  the  joinder  of  husband  and  wife  in  the 
conveyance,  and  an  acknowledgment  by  one  or  both  of  the 
parties.^    Some  of  the  States  require  a  separate  acknowledg- 

1  Sug.  v.  &  P.  llth  ed.  281.  But  the  wife  cannot  use  her  privilege  in  this 
respect  unfairly  where  the  purchaser  has  become  bound  on  his  part.  See  Cross 
V,  Noble,^67  Penn.  St.  74. 

3  See  next  page ;  Dankel  v.  Hunter,  61  Penn.  St.  882.  As  to  ratification  by 
the  wife,  see  Ladd  v.  Hildebrant,  27  Wis.  185. 

»  See  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  106. 

<  See  Macq.  Hus.  &  Wife,  28-82 ;  ib.  Appendix,  1-47,  where  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  the  rules  of  court  made  in  pursuance,  and  leading  decisions  on  the 
construction  of  different  sections  are  fully  given.  And  see  In  re  Dowling,  18 
C.  B.  N.  8.  233.  We  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  embody  them  in  this 
work,  as  they  have  only  a  local  application.  There  are  many  cases  constantly 
arising  in  the  English  courts  as  to  the  interpretation  of  this  statute,  with  its 
amendments;  but  they  seem  chiefly  confined  to  the  effect  of  the  wife's  acknowl- 
edgment. Previous  to  the  statute  of  8  &  4  Will.  4,  c.  74,  the  wife  could  convey 
her  interest  only  by  levying  a  fine,  which,  as  well  as  suffering  recoveries,  is 
abolish^  by  that  statute.    1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  280 ;  1  Wms.  Real  Prop.  88. 

^  1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  281,  and  cases  cited;  Davey  v.  Turner,  1  Dall.  16; 
Jackson  v.  Gilchrist,  15  Johns.  109 ;  Page  v.  Page,  6  Gush.  196 ;  2  Kent  Com. 
151-155,  and  notes,  showing  custom  in  different  States ;  Albany  Fire  Ins.  Co.  v. 
Bay,  4  Comst.  9;  Ford  v.  Teal,  7  Bush,  156 ;  Mount  v.  Kesterson,  6  Cold.  452; 
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ment  of  the  wife  apart  from  her  husband ;  but  in  this  and 
other  respects  the  laws  are  not  unifoim.  There  is  less  for- 
mality in  general  than  under  the  English  statute.  Thus  then 
does  the  wife  pass  title  to  her  real  estate. 

And  since  in  the  tenure  of  lands  and  the  mode  of  convey- 
ance the  law  in  this  country  has  always  varied  considerably 
from  that  of  England,  the  rights  of  married  women  in  other 
respects  may  be  different.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  joint 
assent  of  husband  and  wife  in  accepting  a  title  should  be  as 
good  as  in  granting  one.^  And  in  New  Hampshire  it  is  held 
that  a  deed  to  2^,  feme  covert^  made  with  her  own  and  her  hus- 
band's assent,  vests  the  title  legally  in  her.*''  In  Pennsylva- 
nia, if  land  conveyed  to  her  be  encumbered,  it  passes  to  her 
subject  to  that  encumbrance.®  And  in  Vermont  it  has  been 
held  that  a  deed  of  gift  to  a  wife  during  coverture,  if  accepted 
by  her  husband,  is  accepted  by  her,  and  that  her  refusal  apart 
from  him  is  of  no  consequence.* 

But  following  the  English  doctrine,  the  wife's  agreement  to 
convey  real  estate  is  in  this  country  held  void  in  the  absence 
of  enabling  statutes,  like  her  general  contracts,  though  made 
with  her  husband's  assent,  and  specific  performance  cannot  be 
enforced  against  her.**  So  it  has  been  held  in  Vermont  that 
the  wife  cannot,  either  separately  or  jointly  with  her 
husband,  execute  a  valid  power  of  attorney  to  *  con-    *  164 

Toumlle  v.  Pierson,  89  111.  446 ;  Deery  v.  Cray,  5  Wall.  796 ;  Alabama,  &c. 
Ins.  Co.  V.  Boykin,  88  Ala.  610;  Lindley  v.  Smith,  46  111.  628 ;  Tubbs.r.  Gate- 
wood,  26  Ark.  128.  The  privy  examination  of  a  wife  for  ascertaining  that  she 
executes  the  deed  freely  and  without  undue  influence  or  compulsion  of  her  hus- 
band is  a  feature  of  the  legislation  in  many  States ;  and  the  validity  of  her  con- 
veyance often  turns  upon  a  compliance  with  such  a  requirement.  Tubbs  v.  Gate- 
wood,  supra;  Richardson  v.  Hlttle,  81  Ind.  119;  McCandless  v.  Engle,  61  Penn. 
St.  309 ;  Tapley  v.  Tapley,  10  Minn.  448. 

1  1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  280. 

2  Gordon  v.  Haywood,  2  N.  H.  402.    See  Leach  v.  Noyes,  46  N.  H.  864. 
s  Cowton  V.  Wickersham,  64  Penn.  St.  802. 

<  Brackett  v.  Wait,  6  Vt.  411. 

»  2  Kent  Com.  168 ;  Butler  v.  Buckingham,  6  Day,  492 ;  Holmes  v.  Thorpe, 
1  Halst.  Ch.  416 ;  Lane  v,  McKeen,  16  Me.  804.  We  make,  of  course,  no  refer- 
ence here  to  the  wife's  separate  property,  or  to  her  rights  under  what  are  known 
as  the  "married  women's  acts."  See  Blake  v.  Blake,  7  Iowa,  46.  A  contract 
to  convey,  made  by  husband  and  wife,  maybe  good  against  the  husband,  though 
void  as  to  the  wife.  Steffey  v.  Steffey,  19  Md.  6;  Johnston  v.  Jones,  12  B.  Monr. 
826;  2  Kent  Com.  168.    See  p.  162. 
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vey  her  lands.^  And  a  deed,  in  order  to  bind  the  wife's 
heirs,  must  hare  been  delivered  as  well  as  executed,  during 
her  lifetime.-  Nor  can  her  husband,  after  her  decease,  as 
against  such  heirs,  confirm  a  conveyance  which  was  fatally 
irregular  on  her  part.^  If  her  conveyance  be  void,  a  note 
given  in  part  payment  of  the  price  is  necessarily  without  con- 
sideration.* 

In  some  States  the  separate  conveyance  of  a  married  woman 
or  her  execution  jointly  with  her  husband,  but  without  ob- 
servance of  the  statute  formalities,  is  void.^  But  in  others 
such  irregularities  are  not  held  fatal  to  the  instrument,  and 
she  is  bound  on  the  usual  principles,  even  though  her  deed  be 
separate  from  that  of  her  husband  and  executed  at  a  different 
time.® 

The  deed  of  a  married  woman  as  trustee  is  good  against 
her  heirs,  claiming  adversely  to  the  trust,  even  though  given 
without  the  assent  of  her  husband.  And  a  like  deed  executed 
under  a  power  of  attorney,  granted  by  her  alone,  is  equally 
valid." 

So,  too,  in  this  country  a  married  woman  may  mortgage  as 

1  Sumner  v.  Conant,  10  Vt.  1.  See  Gillespie  v,  Worford,  2  Cold.  632;  Har- 
denburgh  v.  Lakin,  47  N.  Y.  109. 

2  Thoenberger  v.  Zook,  84  Penn.  St.  24.  But  see  Ackert  v.  Pults,  7  Barb. 
886  ;  Somen  t;.  Pumphrey,  24  Ind.  281. 

8  Dow  V.  Jewell,  1  Fost.  470. 

<  Warner  v.  Crouch,  14  Allen,  168. 

^  Trimmer  v,  Heagy,  16  Penn.  St.  484 ;  Scarborough  t;.  Watkins,  9  B.  Monr. 
640 ;  Dow  v.  Jewell,  18  N.  H.  840 ;  Kerns  v.  Peeler,  4  Jones,  2*26  ;  Cincinnati  v. 
Newell,  7  Ohio  St.  87 ;  Pratt  v.  Battels,  28  Vt  686 ;  Boyle  v.  Chambers,  82 
Mis.  46;  Berry  v.  Donley,  26  Tex.  787;  Jewett  i;.  Davis,  10  Allen,  68;  Baxter 
V.  Bodkin,  26  Ind.  172. 

8  Albany  Fire  Insurance  Co.  r.  Bay,  4  Comst.  9 ;  Card  t* .  Patterson,  6  Ohio, 
819;  Smith  v.  Perry,  26  Vt.  279  ;  Strickland  v.  Bartlett,  61  Me.  866.  The  ques- 
tion in  such  cases  is  frequently  one  of  statute  construction.  A  deed  of  real 
estate  executed  by  husband  and  wife  while  the  latter  is  under  age  may  be 
avoided  by  her  afterwards,  though  thirty  years  have  elapsed.  Yourse  v.  Nor- 
cross,  12  Mis.  649.  And  see  Porch  v.  Fries,  8  C.  £.  Green,  204.  But  not  where 
she  had  made  oath  that  she  was  of  age.  Schmitheimer  v.  Eiseman,  7  Bush,  298. 
As  to  barring  an  estate  tail  in  case  of  a  married  woman,  see  Lippitt  v.  Huston, 
8  R.  I.  416.  The  wife's  title  to  lands  vested  in  her  under  an  unrecorded  deed 
cannot  be  divested  by  her  parol  consent  to  its  cancellation  and  a  new  deed  to 
her  husband.     Wilson  v.  Hill,  2  Beasl.  148. 

"J  Gridley  v,  Wynant,  28  How.  (U.  8.)  500;  Lew.  Trusts  and  Trustees,  89, 
90 ;  Sug.  Pow.  192,  196.    See  Airther  Galusha  v.  Hitchcock,  29  Barb.  193. 
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well  as  alienate  her  real  esta.te  by  joining  her  husband  in  the 
conveyance  and  making  due  acknowledgment,  and  this,  too, 
though  no  consideration  pass  to  her  thereby.^  Where  the  wife 
joins  her  husband  in  a  conveyance  of  the  nature  of  a  mort- 
gage, she  subjects  her  real  estate  to  the  risk  of  complete 
alienation  by  foreclosure  for  her  husband's  debt.  She 
is  estopped  *by  her  own  acts  from  denying  the  validity  *  165 
of  the  mortgage,^  She  may  covenant  that  scire  facias 
may  issue  in  default  of  payment.^  She  may  create  a  valid 
power  in  the  mortgage  to  sell  in  default  of  payment.*  And 
in  general  she  may  convey  upon  condition  and  prescribe  the 
terms.^ 

The  rights  of  the  wife  are  nevertheless  in  such  cases  treated 
with  great  consideration  in  our  courts.^  In  all  cases  the  wife, 
who  joins  her  husband  in  a  mortgage  of  her  own  property  to 
secure  his  debts  or  the  payment  of  money  loaned  to  him,  is 
merely  the  surety  of  her  husband,  and  is  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  surety.  This  rule  is  well  settled.''^ 
And  the  fact  that  by  the  terms  of  a  mortgage,  the  surplus  is 
to  be  paid  to  the  husband  after  satisfying  the  mortgage  debt, 
and  not  to  the  wife,  or  to  the  mortgagors  jointly,  wiU  not 
repel  the  idea  that  the  wife  was,  or  intended  to  be,  a  surety.® 

1  Eaton  u.  Nason,  47  Me.  182 ;  Swan  v.  Wiswall,  15  Pick.  126 ;  Whiting  t;. 
Sterene,  4  Conn.  44 ;  1  Hill.  Mort  272 ;  Demarest  v.  Wynkoop,  8  Johns.  Ch. 
144;  2  Kent  Com.  167;  Siter  v.  McClanachan,  2  Oratt.  280;  Pliilbrooks  v. 
McEwen,  29  Ind.  847  ;  Moore  v.  Titman,  88  Ul.  858  ;  McFerrin  v.  White,  6  Cold. 
499 ;  American,  &c.,  Ins.  Co.  v.  Owen,  15  Gray,  491. 

3  McCullough  V.  Wilson,  21  Penn.  St  486. 

s  Black  r.  Galway,  24  Penn.  St.  18. 

*  2  Kent  Com.  167  ;  Vartie  v.  Underwood,  18  Barb.  661. 

ft  Demarest  v.  Wynkoop,  8  Jolms.  Ch.  129;  2  Kent  Com.  167.  So  too  in 
England.  Pybus  v.  Smith,  1  Yes.  Jr.  189;  Essex  v.  Atkins,  14  ib.  542.  See 
Gilbert  v,  Mayford,  1  Scam.  471 ;  Ruscombe  v.  Hare,  2  Bligh,  192 ;  Bird  v. 
Davis,  1  McCart.  467. 

^  See  Bayler  v.  Commonwealth,  40  Penn.  St  87.  "  Will  a  court  of  equity  in- 
terfere in  faTor  of  one  who  is  an  assignee  or  ooTenantee,  but  not  for  yalue,  to 
enforce  a  wife's  engagement  to  pay  an  old  debt  of  her  husband  ?  The  answer 
is  plain.  If  it  will  not  decree  the  performance  of  an  ordinary  agreement,  not 
founded  on  a  valuable  consideration,  much  less  will  it  enforce  such  a  contract 
against  a  feme  covert"    Per  Strong,  J. ;  ib.  p.  44 

1  Neimcewicz  i;.  Gahn,  8  Paige,  614 ;  Hawley  v.  Bradford,  9  Paige,  200 ;  Var- 
tie V.  Underwood,  18  Barb.  561. 

Vartie  o.  Underwood,  18  Barb.  561.    But  see  Dean  v.  Phillips,  17  Ind.  406. 
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The  property  actually  mortgaged  by  her,  and  not  her  property 
in  general,  is  thus  subjected  to  the  payment  of  her  husband's 
note.* 

A  wife  is  not  bound  by  her  warranty  in  a  deed  which  she 
executes.  Nor  by  any  covenants  contained  therein.  This  is 
the  general  common-law  rule  in  England  and  America.^  For 
this  accords  with  the  principle  that  married  women  are  incapa- 
ble of  binding  themselves  by  contract.  Yet  the  husband  may 
be  bound  on  his  part,  notwithstanding.^     In  England,  where 

the  wife  formerly  passed  her  real  estate  by  suffering  a 
*  166   fine,  it  was  *  held  long  ago  that  if  the  grantee  were 

evicted  by  a  paramount  title,  the  wife  could  be  sued 
on  her  covenant  of  warranty  after  her  husband's  death.*  So, 
too,  it  was  fonnerly  said  that  the  wife  should  be  held  bound 
on  the  covenants  contained  in  a  lease  of  her  lands  executed 
during  coverture,  with  her  husband,  and  affirmed  by  herself 
after  his  death,  by  such  acts  as  the  acceptance  of  rent ;  ^  and 
this  doctrine  is  certainly  not  unreasonable  so  far  as  a  subse- 
quent breach  of  covenant  is  concerned.  But  further  than 
this  courts  would  not  probably  go  at  this  day.  And  in  this 
country  the  wife's  covenants  in  a  conveyance  executed  jointly 
with  her  husband  are  considered  binding  upon  her  only  by 
way  of  estoppel ;  not  so  as  to  subject  her  to  suit  for  damages.® 

1  See  Wolf  V.  Van  Metre,  28  Iowa,  397;  Logan  v.  Thrift,  20  Ohio  St.  62; 
Hobson  V.  Hobson,  8  Bush,  665.  Her  equity  will  be  barred  by  regular  sale 
under  a  power  of  Bale  mortgage,  as  under  a  sale  by  decree  of  chancery.  Strother 
V.  Law,  64  111.  418.  Deed  with  certain  simultaneous  agreements  may  create,  as 
against  the  wife,  the  relation  of  mortgagor  and  mortgagee,  on  the  usual  prin- 
ciples. Ragan  r.  Simpson,  27  Wis.  856.  A  mortgage  executed  in  blank  by  the 
wife  was  held  to  be  inralid  in  Simms  v.  Hervey,  19  Iowa,  278.  And  in  general 
the  statute  formalities  relating  to  conveyances  must  have  been  complied  with. 
Halt  V.  Houle,  19  Wis.  472.  As  to  agreements  for  extension,  see  Belloc  r.  Davis, 
88  Cal.  242.  See  further  Holmes  v.  McOinty,  44  Miss.  94.  And  as  to  the  wife's 
equities  in  such  mortgage,  see  infra,  pp.  176-179. 

2  2  Kent  Com.  167,  168 ;  Fowler  v.  Shearer,  7  Mass.  21,  per  Parsons,  C.  J. ; 
Falmouth  Bridge  Co.  v.  Tibbetts,  16  B.  Monr.  687 ;  Den  v.  Demarest,  1  Zab. 
(N.  J.)  526;  Rawle  Cov.  678,  674. 

s  Buell  V.  Shuman,  28  Ind.  464. 

<  Wotton  V,  Hele,  2  Saund.  177 ;  1  Mod.  290.  Chancellor  Kent  justly  ob- 
serves that  this  was  a  very  strong  case  to  show  that  she  might  deal  with  her  land 
by  fine  as  hfeme  soft.    2  Kent  Com.  167.  ^  2  Saund.  80,  note  9. 

>  Nash  V.  Spofford,  10  Met.  192;  Jackson  v.  Vanderheydea,  17  Johns.  167; 
Dean  v.  Shelly,  67  Penn.  St.  426 ;  Hyde  u.  Warren,  46  Miss.  18. 
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Indeed,  in  New  York  the  wife's  privilege  in  this  respect  is 
carried  much  further,  for  she  is  permitted  to  execute  a  con- 
veyance of  land  with  her  husband,  containing  a  covenant  of 
warranty  on  her  part,  and  then  to  defeat  the  title  by  acquir- 
ing an  adverse  interest  afterwards.^ 

If  the  wife  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  has  a  life-estate  in 
lands,  her  husband  becomes  seised  of  such  estate  in  the  right 
of  his  wife,  and  he  is  entitled  to  the  profits  during  coverture. 
So  if  it  were  granted  to  a  trustee  for  her  own  use.  And  the 
same  rule  applies  whether  the  estate  be  for  the  life  of  the 
wife  or  of  some  other  person.  If  the  estate  be  for  the  wife's 
own  life  it  terminates  at  her  death,  and  the  husband  has  no 
further  interest  in  it.  But  if  it  be  an  estate  for  the  life  of 
another  person  who  survives  her,  the  husband  takes  the  profits 
during  the  remainder  of  such  person's  life  as  a  special  occu- 
pant of  the  land.  The  husband's  representatives  in 
either  case  *  take  crops  growing  on  the  land  at  the  *  167 
time  of  his  death.^  But  the  husband  might  at  common 
law  take  a  release  or  confirmation  to  enlarge  his  life-estate.^ 

As  concerns  the  wife's  life-estate  in  her  real  or  personal 
property,  the  English  chancery  courts  have  followed  out  ex- 
ceptions to  the  doctrines  of  equitable  assignment.^  Not  only 
is  the  husband's  assignment  sufficient  to  bar  the  wife's  surviv- 
orship ;  but  a  purchaser  for  value  takes  it  free  from  the 
encumbrance  of  the  wife's  equity  to  a  settlement.  In  this 
case,  it  is  said,  equity  wiU  follow  the  law,  which  gives  to  the 
husband  the  power  of  dealing  with  the  income  of  his  wife's 
property,  and  will  not  put  in  force  the  rule  that  he  who  comes 
into  equity  must  do  equity,  whereby  purchasers  would  be 
involved  in  inquiries  into  the  relations  between  husband  and 
wife,  their  property,  and  means  of  maintenance.^ 

^  Jackson  v.  Vanderheyden,  17  Johns.  167 ;  Carpenter  v.  Schermerhorn,  2 
Barb.  Ch.  814.  And -see  Shumaker  v.  Johnson,  86  Ind.  88.  Contra,  Colcord  v. 
Swan,  7  Mass.  291 ;  Hill  t;.  West,  8  Ohio,  225 ;  Massie  v.  Sebastian,  4  Bibb, 
486;  Nash  v.  Spofibrd,  10  Met.  192.    ^Vnd  see  4  Com.  Dig.  796. 

2  2  Kent  Com.  184 ;  1  Bright  Hus.  &  Wife,  112, 118. 

»  Co.  Litt  299. 

*  See  Pnrdew  v,  Jackson,  1  Buss.  1,  and  other  cases  commented  upon,  tupm, 

»  Tidd  V,  Lister,  17  £.  L.  &  £q.  660 ;  10  Hare,  140 ;  8.  c.  on  appeal,  8  De  Q., 
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A  husband  acquires  by  his  marriage  the  right  to  use  and 
occupy  during  coverture  lands  held  by  his  wife  in  joint 
tenancy.^ 

M.  &  O.  868.    And  tee  Drew  v.  Long,  21  E.  L.  &  Eq.  889 ;   Hileman  v.  Bon- 
slangh,  18  Penn.  St  844.    A  wife  hat  no  equity  in  arrears  of  past  income  of  real 
or  leasehold  property  which  the  husband  has  assigned  to  a  particular  assignee. 
Jn  n  Carr's  Trusts,  L.  R.  12  Eq.  609. 
1  Bishop  V.  Blair,  86  Ala.  80;  Boyston  v.  Royston,  21  Geo.  161. 
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•CHAPTER  Vn.  *158 

common-law  bights  and  disabilities  of  the  husband  on  his 

wife's  decease. 

On  the  death  of  the  wife,  the  husband  becomes  entitled  to 
administer  on  her  estate.  The  court  having  jurisdiction  in 
such  matters  must  issue  letters  to  him,  and  to  him  alone, 
imless  he  renounce  or  decline.  The  foundation  of  this  claim 
has  been  variously  stated ;  by  some  it  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  statute  81  Edw.  III.,  on  the  ground  of  the  husband's 
being  **  the  next  and  most  lawful  friend  "  of  his  wife  ;  while 
there  are  other  authorities  which  insist  that  the  husband  is 
entitled  at  common  law,  jure  mariti^  and  independently  of  the 
statutes.  But  this  right,  however  founded,  is  now  regarded 
in  England  as  unquestionable,  and  is  expressly  confirmed  by 
the  statute  29  Car.  II.  c.  3  (amendatory  of  statute  22  &  28  Car. 
II.  c.  10),  which  enacts  that  the  statute  of  distributions  "  shall 
not  extend  to  the  estates  of  feme»  covert^  that  shall  die  intes- 
tate, but  that  their  husbands  may  demand  and  have  administra- 
tion of  their  rights,  credits,  and  other  personal  estates,  and 
recover  and  enjoy  the  same  as  they  might  have  done  before 
the  making  of  the  said  act."  ^  This  same  right  of  the  hus- 
band is  generally,  though  not  universally,  recognized  in  this 
country,  and  in  the  different  States  there  are  statutes  which 
regulate  the  subject  of  administration,  not  only  as  to  the  wife 
dying  intestate,  but  as  to  all  others.^ 

To  this  rule  some  exceptions  have  been  introduced  in  later 
years,  owing  chiefly  to  the  modem  facilities  for  separa- 
tion and  *  divorce,  and  the  enlarged  capacity  given  to   *  169 
the  wife  to  act  as  Kfeme  sole^  and  to  dispose  of  her  own 
property.    Thus  in  a  late  English  case  where  a  married  woman 

1  1  Wms.  Ex'n,  4th  Am.  ed.  886  d  m^.  '2  Kent  Com.  186 ;  ib.  410. 
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lived  separate  from  her  husband,  after  having  obtained  an 
order  of  protection,  and  then  died,  leaving  him  and  a  minor 
son,  administration  was  granted  to  a  guardian  elected  by  the 
son,  upon  proper  security,  without  citing  the  father.^  And 
in  this  country  the  marital  rights  of  the  husband  over  his 
wife's  unadministered  property,  when  her  death  occurred 
during  a  state  of  separation  for  his  misconduct,  have  been 
sometimes  denied.^ 

Since,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  husband  takes  absolutely 
his  wife's  personal  eho8e»  in  possession  at  the  common  law  by 
virtue  of  the  marriage,  and,  if  he  be  the  survivor,  her  chattels 
real  likewise,  there  would  generally  appear  to  be  no  object 
gained  in  seeking  letters  of  administration  on  her  estate,  unless 
she  had  choses  in  action  unrecovered  at  the  time  of  her  death. 
But  a  case  might  arise  where  he  had  a  just  claim  against  her 
estate,  and  wished  to  enforce  it  by  a  sale  of  her  real  estate  as 
administrator.  Or  he  might  intend  to  prosecute  a  suit.  Or 
letters  of  administration  might  be  desirable  for  the  purposes 
of  creditors.  And  peculiar  considerations  apply  sometimes  to 
what  we  term  the  wife's  separate  property  even  after  her 
death.  There  are  cases  in  these  days  where  a  husband  is 
found  to  be  executor  under  his  wife's  will.^ 

There  is  a  distinction  between  property  acquired  by  the 
husband  absolutely  by  virtue  of  marriage,  and  property  ac- 
quired in  his  representative  capacity.  The  former  is  his  own, 
free  from  all  demands  of  his  wife's  creditors.  But  the  latter 
comes  to  him  only  by  way  of  distribution,  after  payment  of  all 
just  debts  against  his  wife's  estate.  A  notable  case  in  point 
is  that  of  Heard  v.  Stamford^  where  a  single  woman  con- 
tracted a  debt  for  which  she  gave  her  promissory  note  of  j£50. 
She  afterwards  married,  and  brought  to  her  husband  a  fortune 
of  <£700.  On  her  death  it  appeared  that  the  husband  had 
acquired  a  portion  of  this  fortune  during  coverture ; 

*  160   the  other  portion  was  stiU  *  outstanding  at  her  death 

as  a  chose  in  action^  and  could  only  be  recovered  by  the 

1  Goods  of  Stephenson,  L.  R.  1  F.  &  D.  285. 

s  Cooper  0.  Maddox,  2  Sneed,  186.  And  see  Moyer's  Appeal,  16  Fenn.  St. 
406. 

>  Martin  v.  Foster,  88  Ala.  688. 
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late  husband  as  her  administrator.  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot 
decided  that  from  the  latter  portion,  after  it  had  been  recov- 
ered, the  creditor  should  be  satisfied ;  but  that  no  claim  could 
be  enforced  against  the  former  portion.^  Debts  contracted 
by  the  wife  during  marriage  follow  a  somewhat  different  rule 
at  the  common  law  ;  for  either  they  are  the  debts  of  the  hus- 
band or  no  legal  debts  at  cdl.^ 

By  the  English  statutes  of  distribution  (and  perhaps  by  the 
common  law),  not  only  is  the  husband  entitled  to  administer 
upon  his  wife's  estate  in  preference  to  all  others,  but,  subject 
to  the  payment  of  such  debts  as  we  h&ve  described,  he  recov- 
ers her  outstanding  property  to  his  own  use  and  enjoyment, 
including  rights  vested  and  contingent,  and  funds  at  her  dis- 
posal during  her  lifetime  or  held  in  trust  for  her,  save  so  far 
as  he  may  be  excluded  by  the  terms  of  the  trust.  Even  if  he 
does  not  take  out  letters  of  administration,  he  is  equally 
entitled  to  the  property.'  He  is  therefore  said  to  administer 
for  his  own  benefit  And  since  husband  and  wife  are  not, 
properly  speaking,  next  of  kin  to  one  another,  the  title  the 
husband  thus  acquires  may  be  designated  as  a  title  jure  mariti 
under  the  statutes  of  distribution.^ 

The  statutes  of  distribution  in  this  country  seem  to  have 
veiy  generally  adopted  the  English  principle,  and  to  have 
given  the  husband  the  sole  title  to  the  wife's  outstanding 
personal  property  upon  her  death,  to  the  exclusion  of  her 
kindred,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  her  own  children.^    Hence 

1  Cat.  temp.  Talb.  178 ;  8  P.  Wmi.  409 ;  Maoq.  Has.  &  Wife,  188.  And  see 
Hetrick  V.  Hetrick,  18  Ind.  44 ;  Donnington  v.  Mitchell,  1  Green  Ch.  248.  The 
statute  rule  now  introduced  into  many  States,  is  that  the  husband  is  liable  as 
administrator  on  the  estate  of  his  wife  for  her  debts,  only  to  the  extent  of  the 
assets  received  by  him.    See  N.  Y.  Rer.  Stat  toI.  2,  p.  76. 

3  See  HiU  V.  Goodrich,  46  N.  H.  41 ;  Bain  v.  Doran,  54  Penn.  St.  124. 

>  Clough  V,  Bond,  6  Jur.  60.  See  Mitchell  v.  Holmes,  L.  R.  8  Ex.  119,  as  to 
a  sum  made  payable  to  the  "administrator  "  of  J.,  a  married  woman. 

«  2  Bl.  Com.  616;  Watt  v.  Watt,  8  Yes.  246,  247 ;  2  Kent  Com.  186,  and 
authorities  dted. 

«  Ransom  r.  Nichols,  22  N.  Y.  110 ;  McCosker  v.  Golden,  1  Bradf.  Sur.  64 ;  2 
Kent  Com.  186;  Donnington  v.  Mitchell,  1  Green  Ch.  248;  Jones  v.  Brown,  84 
K.  H.  489;  Hawley  v.  Burgess,  22  Conn.  284;  Stockett  v.  Bird,  18  Md.  484; 
Rice  p.  Thompson,  14  B.  Monr.  877 ;  WUUams  v.  Carle,  2  Stockt.  648 ;  Walker 
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*  161   if  the  husband,  after  *  his  wife's  death,  obtain  pos- 

session of  her  personal  property,  without  taking  out 
letters  of  administration,  he  may  retain  it  against  her  next  of 
kin.^  And  if  the  wife's  next  of  kin  administer,  he  will  be  a 
trustee  for  the  husband  or  his  representatives,  in  accordance 
with  the  English  rule.* 

But  the  principle  that  the  husband  administers  exclusively 
for  his  own  benefit  on  his  wife's  estate  is  not  recognized  in 
Vermont,  but  on  the  contrary  has  been  pronounced  incom- 
patible with  the  legislation  of  that  State.^  And  the  rule,  as 
there  declared,  is  that  choses  in  action  of  the  wife,  not  reduced 
to  possession  by  her  husband,  during  her  life,  nor  as  her  ad- 
ministrator, by  reason  of  his  removal  by  the  court,  go  to  her 
heirs,  according  to  the  statute  of  descents  and  distribution. 
So  in  some  other  States  the  husband  is  entitled  by  law  to  a 
portion  only  of  the  balance  in  his  hands  as  administrator,  or 
is  postponed  to  her  next  of  kin  altogether ;  is  not  allowed  to 
succeed  to  her  estate  by  virtue  of  his  marital  right  without 
taking  out  letters  of  administration  ;  nor  to  administer  with- 
out accounting  for  his  balances  to  the  persons  designated  by 
statute  as  entitled  to  distributive  shares.^ 

Where  the  husband  himself  dies  before  the  wife's  outstand- 
ing personal  chattels  are  recovered,  his  next  of  kin  wiU  be 
entitled  to  them  in  equity.  This  is  the  rule  in  England ; 
also  in  America,  wherever  the  husband's  right  to  administer 
for  his  own  benefit  is  recognized ;  for  it  is  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  that  doctrine.  But  in  England  a  somewhat  cir- 
cuitous course  was  usually  taken  in  such  cases.     The  wife's 

next  of  kin  were  held  entitied  to  letters  of  administra- 
*  162    tion  de  bonis  non  of  her  *  estate  not  received  by  her 

husband  during  his  life.     But  they  were  accountable 

17.  Walker,  25  Mis.  867;  Claj  v.  Irvine,  4  W.  &  S.  282;  Barnes  v.  Underwood, 
47  N.  Y.  851 ;  Pickens  v.  HiU,  80  lad.  269. 

1  Hendren  v,  Colgin,  4  Munf.  281. 

2  Betts  V,  Kimpton,  2  B.  &  Ad.  278;  Hunter  v,  Hallett,  1  Edw.  Ch.  888; 
Whitaker  v.  Whitaker  6  Johns.  112.  See  also  statutes  of  the  several  States, 
which  generally  regulate  the  subject  of  administration  and  distribution. 

s  Holmes  r.  Holmes,  28  Vt.  765. 

4  Cox  V.  Morrow,  14  Ark.  608 ;  Welch  v.  Welch,  14  Ala.  76 ;  Nelson  v,  Goree, 
84  Ala.  565 ;  Baldwin  v.  Carter,  17  Conn.  201 ;  Curry  v,  Fulkinson,  14  Ohio,  100. 
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as  trustees  for  the  legatees  or  next  of  kin  of  the  husband.^  In 
this  country,  if  the  husband  dies,  leaving  assets  of  his  wife 
unadministered,  the  right  of  administration  follows  the  right 
of  estate,  and  devolves  upon  the  husband's  next  of  kin.^  And 
this  seems  to  have  been  finally  adopted  as  the  English  prac- 
tice in  such  cases.^  Whenever  administration  de  bonis  non  of 
the  wife  is  granted  to  a  third  person,  in  either  England  or 
America  (subject  to  such  exceptions  as  were  noted  in  the 
preceding  paragraph),  this  administrator  is  a  trustee  for  the 
representatives  of  the  husband  in  case  he  dies  after  his  wife.^ 

In  a  late  English  case  a  female  took  administration  of  the 
estate  of  a  deceased  person  as  creditor,  got  in  a  large  part  of 
the  estate,  and  paid  some  of  the  debts ;  she  afterwards  mar- 
ried and  died.  The  husband  had  taken  possession  of  lease- 
holds, part  of  the  estate,  but  no  fund  had  been  set  apart  for 
the  payment  of  the  wife's  debt.  It  was  held  that  administra- 
tion of  the  unadministered  effects  of  the  deceased  could  not 
be  taken  by  the  husband  in  his  own  right  as  a  creditor,  but 
only  as  representative  of  his  wife.^ 

In  another  case  the  defendant  received  money  for  a  married 
woman,  and  wrote  to  her  that  he  held  it  at  her  disposal. 
The  wife  died,  and  then  the  husband,  who  had  not  interfered 
in  the  matter ;  and  the  wife's  administratrix  sued  the 
defendant  *  for  money  had  and  received  to  the  use  of  *  163 
the  wife.  It  was  held  that,  he  could  ;naintain  the 
action.® 

An  action  for  a  legacy  due  to  a  wife,  or  for  other  choses  not 

1  Bell  Has.  &  Wife,  62;  Maoq.  Hub.  &  Wife,  68,  n. ;  Humphrey,  v.  Bullen, 
1  Atk.  4od ;  Squib  t;.  Wyn,  1  P.  Wms.  878 ;  Cart  v.  Bees,  ib.  881 ;  Elliot  v.  Col- 
Uer,  8  Ark.  626. 

*  Boosevelt  v.  Ellithorp,  10  Paige,  416 ;  Stewart  v.  Stewart,  7  Johns.  Ch.  229; 
Brjan  r.  Books,  26  Geo.  622 ;  Ward  v,  Thompson,  6  Gill  &  J.  849 ;  Patterson  v. 
High,  8  Ired.  £q.  62. 

*  Fielder  v.  Hanyer,  8  Hag.  Eccl.  770 ;  2  Bedf.  WiUs,  70;  1  Wms.  Ex'rs,  860. 
I*  English  cases  cited  above ;  Whitaker  v.  Whi taker,  6  Johns.  112 ;  Hendren  v. 

Colgin,  4  Munf.  281 ;  Clark  v.  Clark,  6  W.  &  S.  86 ;  2  Kent  Com.  186,  and  cases 
cited ;  Betts  v,  Kimpton,  2  B.  &  Ad.  278 ;  Bryan  v.  Books,  26  Geo.  622.  By 
statute  in  New  York  the  husband's  executors  and  administrators  take  the  prop- 
erty, and  no  administrator  de  bonis  non  need  be  appointed  on  the  wife's  estate. 
Lockwood  V.  Stockholm,  11  Paige,  87. 

•  Goods  of  Bisdon,  L.  B.  1  P.  &  D.  687. 

•  Reet  V,  Perrins,  L.  B.  4  Q.  B.  600;  b.  o.  L.  B.  8  Q.  B.  686. 
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reduced  into  possession  during  coverture,  is  properly  brought 
in  the  name  of  her  administrator  after  her  death.^  And  the 
rule  would  appear  to  be  the  same,  though  the  consideration  of 
the  cho%e  was  the  wife's  real  estate.^  So  it  is  held  that  where 
.  leg^  w»  given  to  .  trurtei  f»,  the  ^e  of  .  M»ri,d 
woman,  who  died  without  having  received  it,  and  the  hus- 
band afterwards  died  without  having  recovered  it,  the  personal 
representative  of  the  husband  is  entitled  to  a  decree  m  equity, 
as  against  the  personal  representative  of  the  wife,  for  such 
portion  thereof  as  may  have  come  to  the  hands  of  the  latter, 
and  against  the  trustee  for  the  balance  retained  by  him.' 

But  the  husband  as  tenant  by  the  curtesy  may  have,  upon 
certain  conditions,  an  enlarged  life-interest  in  his  wife's  lands, 
extending  beyond  her  life  if  he  survives.  Tenancy  by  the 
curtesy,  or  tenancy  by  curtesy,  is  a  freehold  estate  in  the  hus- 
band for  the  term  of  his  natural  life.  He  acquires  it  by  the 
fact  that  a  child  capable  of  inheritance  is  bom  of  the  mar- 
riage. The  meaning  of  the  term  is  somewhat  obscure.  Some 
have  thought  the  word  "  curtesy "  signifies  the  favor  or 
courtesy  with  which  the  law  regards  the  husband.  Others 
that  it  comes  &om  the  Latin  word  curtin^  and  has  reference  to 
the  feudal  custom  which  permitted  the  husband,  as  soon  as  a 
son  was  bom,  to  attend  court  as  one  of  the  pareB  curice,  and 
do  homage  without  his  wife.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  tenancy  by  the  curtesy  existed  in  the  civil  law  during 
the  reign  of  Constantine.^  This  privilege  of  the  husband  ex- 
tends to  all  lands  and  tenements  of  which  the  wife  was 
*  164  seised  at  any  time  *  during  coverture,  whether  legal  or 
trust  estate,  whether  in  fee-simple,  or  by  way  of  re- 
mainder or  reversion.^  The  common  law  affords  herein  a 
rare  but  positive  instance  of  public  policy  discriminating  in 
favor  of  the  propagation  of  children. 

• 

i  Willis  V.  Roberts,  48  Me.  257 ;  Allen  v.  Wilkins,  8  AUen,  821. 
2  Driggs  V,  Abbott,  27  Vt  580. 

*  Coleman  v,  Uallowell,  1  Jones  Eq.  204.    But  see  Fleet  v.  Perrins,  supra, 
«  1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  128,  and  authorities  cited  ;  2  Bl.  Com.  126,  and  notes 
by  Chitty  and  others;  Wright  Ten.  198, 194;  2  Bright  Hus.  &  Wife,  116. 
A  lb. ;  Co.  Litt  80  a ;  ib.  29  a,  n.  165 ;  Watts  v.  Ball,  1  P.  Wms.  109. 
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Four  things  are  essential,  at  common  law,  to  entitle  a  hus- 
band to  curtesy.  First.  A  lawful  marriage.  Second.  Seisin 
of  the  wife  at  some  time  during  coverture.  Third.  Birth  alive 
of  issue  capable  of  inheritance.  Fourth.  Death  of  the  wife. 
After  the  birth  of  the  child  the  husband's  title  to  curtesy 
becomes  possible  ;  and  the  curtesy  is  then  initiate.  After  the 
death  of  the  wife  the  title  to  curtesy  becomes  complete  ;  and 
the  curtesy  is  then  consummate.^ 

Of  late  years  tenancy  by  the  curtesy  has  become  practically 
infrequent  in  England  by  reason  of  the  prevalence  of  mar- 
riage settlements  excluding  such  right.^  In  this  country  it 
has  existed  in  all  of  the  older  States,  but  is  modified  in  many 
of  them,  expressly  or  by  implication,  by  late  statutes.  In 
Iowa  and  Indiana,  curtesy  is  expressly  abolished,  and  a  cer- 
tain defined  interest  in  the  wife's  real  estate  of  the  dower  sort 
goes  to  her  husband  instead,  by  way  of  inheritance.  In 
Texas,  California,  Louisiana,  and  other  States  where  the  ten- 
ure of  real  estate  comes  from  the  community  or  civil  law, 
rather  than  the  common  law,  curtesy  is  not  recognized.  In 
some  of  the  States  the  right  of  curtesy  appears  to  be  denied 
to  husbands  who  wilfully  neglect  and  desert  their  wives.  In 
certain  New  England  States,  as  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 

^  For  a  fall  description  of  curtesy  with  its  incidents,  see  1  Washb.  Real  Prop. 
127  ;  Wms.  Real  Prop.  8th  ed.  218 ;  4  Kent  Com.  27-^. 

Questions  concerning  the  husband's  curtesy  are  most  commonly  raised  with 
reference  to  the  second  essential  above  stated.  Kent  says  (4  Kent  Com.  29,  80) 
that  the  wife,  according  to  the  English  law,  most  have  been  seised  in  fact  and 
in  deed,  and  not  merely  of  a  seisin  in  law  of  an  estate  of  inheritance.  But  he 
admits  that  this  rule  was  relaxed  in  equity  by  a  free  and  liberal  construction ;  and 
he  farther  intimates  that  in  Connecticut,  if  not  in  some  other  parts  of  this 
country,  there  was  a  disposition  to  carry  the  principle  still  flirther.  Seisin  in 
law,  without  actual  entry,  is  in  many  States  at  the  present  day  deemed  sufficient 
to  give  curtesy.  Wass  v.  Bucknam,  88  Me.  856;  Watkins  v,  Thornton,  11 
Ohio  St.  867  ;  Rabb  r.  Griffin,  26  Miss.  579  ;  Stephens  v.  Hume,  25  Mis.  849. 
Of  the  husband's  curtesy  in  his  wife's  separate  property  we  shall  speak  here- 
after. 

We  may  add  that  the  husband  cannot  be  tenant  by  the  curtesy  of  the  wife's 
estate  in  reversion  or  remainder,  while  there  is  an  outstanding  life'cstate  not 
terminated ;  her  interest  must  fall  into  possession  before  he  acquires  an  inchoate 
right  of  which  either  he  or  his  creditors  can  take  advantage.  Ferguson  v. 
Tweedy,  48  N.  Y.  648 ;  Gibbins  v.  Eyden,  L.  R.  7  Eq.  871 ;  Shores  v,  Carley, 
8  Allen,  425 ;  Moore  v,  Calvert,  6  Bush,  856. 

s  Wms.  Real  Prop.  187 ;  1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  129. 
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Island,  tenancy  by  the  curtesy  is  expressly  reserved  by  stat- 
ute.^ As  to  its  present  existence  in  New  York  there  is  some 
uncertainty.^ 

*  165        *  For  an  injury  to  the  wife's  inheritance  in  lands  the 

husband  cannot  sue  alone,  since  the  cause  of  action 
will  not  survive  to  him.^  Consequently  he  cannot  prosecute 
such  an  action  after  the  death  of  the  wife  during  the  pend- 
ency of  such  a  suit  and  before  judgment.^  If  the  husband 
should  die  first,  however,  the  suit  will  not  abate,  as  he  is  not 
the  real  plaintiff.^ 

Inasmuch  as  the  husband's  interest  in  his  wife's  lands  is 
limited  to  the  usufruct  as  a  life-tenant,  it  follows  that  all 
claims  presented  by  him  against  her  estate,  after  her  death,  in 
relation  to  such  property,  will  be  closely  scrutinized.  Thus 
it  has  been  held  that  he  cannot  claim  reimbursement  for 
moneys  paid  in  settling  controversies  in  regard  to  the  title  of 
his  wife's  real  estate.®  So  where  a  husband  was  sued  with 
his  wife  for  her  debt  contracted  before  marriage  and  secured 
by  a  mortgage  of  her  land,  and  after  her  death  voluntarily 
suffered  judgment  to  be  rendered  against  him  for  the  amount 
of  the  debt,  when  he  knew  that  he  was  not  legally  liable  to 
a  judgment,  and  paid  the  debt  on  execution,  taking  to  him- 
self no  assignment  of  the  mortgage^  but  suffering  it  to  be 

1  See  statutes  of  different  States  cited  in  1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  258,  and  note ; 
and  notes  to  4  Kent  Com.  84.  Statute  provisions  as  to  curtesy  and  dower  are 
frequently  alike.  And  see  Ross  v.  Adams,  4  Dutch.  100 ;  Noble  v.  Noble,  19 
Ind.  481.  As  to  the  effect  of  the  wife's  deed  of  trust  of  her  land  in  Iowa,  where 
the  husband  did  not  release  his  "  dower  interest,"  and  a  sale  was  subsequently 
made  under  the  trust,  see  Huston  v.  Seeley,  27  Iowa,  188. 

^.Hurd  V,  Cass,  9  Barb.  866 ;  Clark  v.  Clark,  24  Barb.  681 ;  contra,  Billings  v. 
Baker,  28  Barb.  848. 

>  Clapp  V,  Stoughton,  10  Pick.  468 ;  Fuller  v,  Naugatuck  R.  R.  Co.,  21  Conn. 
567 ;  Com.  Dig.  Baron  &  Feme,  V. 

«  1  Bl.  Com.  448 ;  1  Chitty  PI.  76 ;  Ryder  v,  Robinson,  2  Greenl.  127 ;  Buck 
V.  Goodrich,  88  Conn.  87.    And  see  Deadrich  v.  Armour,  10  Humph.  688. 

»  1  Chitty  PI.  22 ;  Little  v.  Downing,  87  N.  H.  866 ;  Jaques  v.  Short,  20 
Barb.  269.  As  to  the  right  of  a  judgment  creditor,  after  the  wife's  death,  to 
reach  the  husband's  interest,  on  an  issue  of  fraud,  see  Curtis  v.  Fox,  47  N.  T. 

299. 

8  Campbell  v.  Wallace,  12  N.  H.  862 ;  Burleigh  v.  Coffin,  2  Fost  118. 
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discharged  altogether,  it  is  held  that  he  cannot  seek  indem- 
nity from  his  wife's  heirs  either  at  law  or  in  equity,  even 
though  he  had  misapprehended  the  legal  effect  of  his  consent 
to  the  judgment.^ 

So  the  general  rule  is  strict  as  regards  improvements  made 
by  the  husband  upon  his  wife's  real  estate.  The  English 
doctrine  is  that  if  the  husband  erects  buildings  upon  his 
wife's  lands,  or  otherwise  makes  permanent  improvements 
thereon,  expending  his  own  money  for  such  purpose, 
the  presumption  is  *  that  he  intended  the  expense  for  *  166 
his  wife's  benefit,  and  he  cannot  recover  for  it.*  Sev- 
eral cases  of*  this  sort  have  come  before  our  own  courts  quite 
recently,  the  claims  being  usually  presented  after  the  wife's 
death;  and  this  principle  has  been  rigidly  applied,  though 
doubtless  occasioning  in  some  instances  positive  hardship  and 
wrong.^  And  since  the  husband  has  no  interest  in  improve- 
ments upon  his  wife's  real  estate,  neither,  of  course,  have  his 
creditors.^  Agreements  between  husband  and  wife  might 
vary  the  principle.  If  a  husband  improves  his  wife's  land 
without  any  agreement  for  compensation,  he  cannot  bring  in 
a  claim  after  her  death  to  be  enforced,  either  against  her 
estate  or  her  heirs.^  But  where  a  husband,  borrowing  money 
on  the  security  of  his  wife's  lands,  lays  the  money  out  in  im- 
provements thereon  with  her  manifest  approval,  equity  will 
relieve  him  from  liability  for  repayment  of  the  principal,  while 
as  a  tenant  by  the  curtesy  he  would  be  bound  to  keep  down 
the  interest.® 

The  husband,  too,  is  bound  to  bury  his  deceased  wife  in  a 

1  Warren  v,  JennUon,  6  Gray,  669.  But  see  2  Story  Eq.  Juris.  §  1028 ;  Pitt 
p.  Pitt,  1  Turn.  &  Russ.  180 ;  Shrewsbury  v.  Shrewsbury,  1  Yes.  Jr.  288 ;  Jen- 
ness  V.  Robinson,  10  N.  H.  218. 

s  1  Roper  Hus.  &  Wife,  64 ;  Campion  v.  Colton,  17  Yes.  264 ;  1  Washb.  Real 
Prop.  281. 

'  Burleigh  v.  Coffin,  2  Post.  118 ;  White  v,  Hildreth,  82  Yt.  266.  And  see 
Washburn  r.  Sproat,  16  Mass.  449. 

4  Lichty  p.  Hager,  18  Penn.  St.  666 ;  Robinson  v.  Huffman,  16  B.  Monr.  80 ; 
Coming  v.  Fowler,  24  Iowa,  684 ;  Knott  v.  Carpenter,  8  Head,  642 ;  Barto's 
Appeal,  66  Penn.  St.  886. 

ft  Webeter  v.  Hildreth,  88  Yt  467. 

«  Hanford  v,  Bockee,  6  C.  £.  Green,  101 ;  Eirby  v.  Brans,  46  Mis.  234. 
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suitable  manner ;  that  is  to  say,  he  is  bound  to  defray  all 
necessary  funeral  expenses.^  Even  when  a  wife  dies  who 
had  been  living  separate  from  her  husband,  it  is  held  that  her 
surviving  husband  must  provide  her  with  a  funeral  at  a  rea- 
sonable expense;  and,  if  he  neglects  to  do  so,  any  person  who 
voluntarily  employs  an  undertaker  for  that  purpose  and  pays 
him  for  his  services,  is  entitled  to  recover  the  sum  thus  ex- 
pended from  the  husband  in  an  action  at  law.^  So,  too,  where 
the  wife  died  during  the  absence  of  her  husband  abroad,  so 
that  it  was  necessary  for  another  to  superintend  the  funeral.^ 
And  it  is  held  that  even  an  infant  husband  may  contract  for 
the  interment  of  his  deceased  wife,  or  lawful  children,  so  as 
to  be  bound  by  his  contract.  The  contract  will  have  validity, 
because  it  is  a  contract  for  the  burial  of  those  who  are 

*  167    peraonce  *  conjunctca  with  him  by  reason  of  the  mar- 

riage, and  as  such  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  contract  for 
his  own  personal  benefit.'* 

These  points  were  decided  in  England ;  and  the  subject 
seems  to  have  received  little  attention  in  the  courts  of  this 
country.  But  it  is  believed  that  a  similar  rule  prevails  in 
most,  if  not  aU  of  the  States,  except  so  far  as  modified  by  the 
divorce  laws.  And  in  recognition  of  the  husband's  para- 
mount right  in  matters  relative  to  his  wife's  burial,  it  is  held 
in  Massachusetts,  that  a  husband  who  has  interred  his  wife 
in  a  public  burial-ground  is  not  liable  as  a  trespasser  for 
removing  a  grave-stone,  since  placed  at  her  grave  by  her 
mother,  without  injuring  the  stone,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
substituting  another.^  Certainly  where  separation  took  place 
under  circumstances  which  should  render  the  husband  liable 
for  his  wife's  subsequent  support,  he  is  liable  for  her  neces- 
sary funeral  and  burial  expenses  also.® 

A  Macq.  Hns.  &  Wife,  191. 

s  Ambrose  v.  Kenison,  4  E.  L.  &  Eq.  861 ;  Bradshaw  v.  Beard,  12  C.  B.  x.  •. 
844. 

s  Jenkins  v.  Tucker,  1  H.  Bl.  90. 

*  Chappie  t;.  Cooper,  18  M.  &  W.  252. 

*  Dorell  V,  Hajward,  9  Gray,  248. 

^  Cunningham  v.  Reardon,  98  Mass.  588.  In  Corlej  v.  Green,  12  Allen,  104, 
a  husband  is  allowed  to  reclaim  a  note,  as  against  her  administrator,  where  it 
appears  that  he  did  not  mean  to  part  with  the  title,  but  only  gave  it  to  her  for 
collection  that  she  might  use  the  proceeds  for  her  support. 
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The  husband's  liability  for  his  wife's  debts  dum  sola^  ceases 
at  her  death.  His  liability  for  her  necessaries,  and  upon 
contracts  in  general  which  she  had  made  as  his  agent  during 
her  life,  does  not  so  terminate ;  for  they  are  his  contracts  and 
not  hers.  And  it  is  held  that  where  the  husband,  during 
coverture,  pays  the  debt  of  his  wife,  contracted  dum  sola^ 
in  a  specific  article,  and  the  title  to  that  article  fails,  he 
remains  liable  for  its  value,  notwithstanding  his  wife  died  in 
the  mean  time,  and  the  title  failed  by  reason  of  her  unex- 
pected death.^  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  husband  of  one 
who  inherited  personal  property  from  a  grantor  who  had  con- 
veyed  land  with  covenants  of  warranty  cannot  be  held  liable 
after  her  death  for  a  breach  of  the  covenant.^ 

1  Crawford  v.  Verry,  12  Ind.  427.    And  Bee  Martin  v,  Foster,  88  Ala.  688. 
3  Howes  V,  Bigelow,  13  Mass.  884.    See  remarks  of  Parker,  C.  J.,  in  lb. 
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*168  *  CHAPTER  VIII. 

common-law  rights  and  disabilities  of  the  wife  on  her 

husband's  decease. 

On  the  dissolution  of  a  marriage  by  the  death  of  the  hus- 
band, the  widow  is  usually  selected  to  administer  upon  his 
estate,  provided  she  be  willing  and  competent  to  take  the 
trust.  But  her  right  of  administration  on  her  husband's 
estate  is  not  coextensive  with  that  of  the  husband  on  her 
estate.  For  in  the  one  instance  the  husband  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  all  others;  whereas  in  the  other,  administration  may 
be  granted  by  the  court  at  discretion,  either  to  the  widow 
alone,  or  to  the  next  of  kin,  or  to  both  together.^  This  is  the 
law  in  England,  and  the  same  prevails  generally  in  this 
country,  under  the  statutes  of  the  different  States.'  The 
difference  which  the  law  makes  as  to  their  respective  rights 
may  help  explain  why  the  right  of  the  wife  to  administer 
should  be  less  than  that  of  the  husband. 

Under  the  English  statute  of  distributions,  22  &  23  Car.  II. 
c.  10,  the  widow  surviving  her  husband,  who  deceased  intes- 
tate, is  entitled  to  one-third  of  the  personal  property  which 
remains  after  payment  of  the  husband's  d^bts,  while  the  re- 
maining two-thirds  go  to  the  children  or  their  representa- 
tives.^   The  widow's  share  is  not  unfrequently  termed  her 

1  Fawtrj  V.  Fawtry,  1  Salk.  86 ;  11  Yin.  Abr.  92 ;  Anon.,  Stra.  662 ;  Lovelaa, 
8 ;  Macq.  Hui.  &  Wife,  146 ;  Case  of  Williams,  8  Hag.  Eoc.  217.  See  Goods  of 
Ihler,  L.  R.  8  P.  &  D.  60,  as  to  right  of  a  widow  haying  lived  separate  from  her 
hushand  to  administer. 

2  2  Kent  Com.  410,  411,  and  notes.  Bat  by  the  New  York  statutes  (vol.  2, 
p.  74,  Rev.  Stats.),  the  widow  and  next  of  kin  are  designated.  Grant  of  admin- 
istration revoked,  where  it  appeared  that  the  marriage  under  which  £.  claimed 
to  be  widow  was  void.    O'Gara  v,  Eisenlohr,  88  N.  Y.  296. 

1  2  Bl.  Com.  616,  616. 
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**  thirds,"  or  incorrectly  her  ^^  thirds  of  personal  estate  at 
common  law."  ^  The  statute  further  provides  that  when  the 
husband  dies  intestate,  leaying  a  widow  only  and  no 
lineal  descendant,  the  widow  *  is  entitled  to  a  moiety^  or  *  169 
ha^  of  his  personal  estate,  and  the  other  half  goes  to 
the  husband's  next  of  kin.  When  there  are  no  next  of  kin, 
the  widow  is  not  entitled  to  the  whole  of  her  husband's  per- 
sonal estate  ;  but  one-half  belongs  to  her,  and  the  other  half 
goes  to  the  crown.^  Here,  too,  the  wife's  right  is  not  coequal 
with  that  of  her  husband ;  for  he  surviving  her  takes  the 
whole  of  her  personal  estate,  while  she  surviving  him  cannot 
in  any  event  be  entitled  to  more  than  one-half  of  his  personal 
estate,  even  though  the  estate  consisted  wholly  of  property 
which  belonged  to  her  before  marriage.  It  is  held,  that  the 
widow  of  a  deceased  child  cannot  take  as  a  representative  of 
such  child  under  the  statutes  of  distributions.^  The  husband 
and  wife,  by  a  marriage  settlement,  may  exclude  one  another 
from  all  benefits  by  way  of  distribution  in  their  respective 
estates,  other  provisions  having  been  substituted  Jby  way  of 
recompense.^ 

In  this  country  the  statute  of  Charles  II.  is  at  the  basis  of 
our  legislation  regarding  the  estates  of  intestates,  though 
modifications  are  frequently  to  be  met  with.  Thus  in  Ver- 
mont, if  there  be  no  issue,  the  widow  takes  the  whole  estate, 
if  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars,  and  one-half  of  the 
residue  above  that  sum.  In  Massachusetts,  if  there  be  no 
issue,  the  widow  takes  the  residue  to  the  amount  of  five 
thousand  dollars,  and  one-half  of  the  excess  above  ten  thou- 
sand dollars.  In  New  York,  there  are  statute  provisions  on 
the  general  subject  of  distribution  quite  full  and  minute. 
If  no  descendant  or  parent  survive  the  husband,  the  widow 

1  See  Lord  Cottenfaam,  in  Gurley  v,  Gurlej,  8  CI.  &  Fin.  741 ;  Macq.  Has.  & 
Wife,  146. 

s  2  Bl.  Com.  615,  516;  2  Kent  Com.  427 ;  Care  v.  Roberts,  8  Sim.  214.  In 
certain  localities  of  England  a  diflforent  rule  preraiis  as  to  distribution  of  the 
estates  of  intestates,  the  statute  of  distribution  permitting  the  local  customs  to 
continne  in  force ;  as  in  the  city  of  London  and  Proyinoes  of  York.  2  Bl.  Com. 
618. 

*  Price  V.  Strange,  6  Bladd.  161. 

*  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  v.  Dmrr,  2  Eden,  60. 
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takes  two  thouBand  dollars  and  one-half  of  the  sorplus.    Bat 
if  there  be  no  next  of  kin  to  the  intestate,  as  near  as 

*  170    nephew  or  niece,  she  takes  the  whole  surplus.    *  In 

Maryland,  the  widow  takes,  as  under  the  common  law 
at  the  time  of  its  colonization,  her  ^^  reasonable  share,^*  which 
is  one-third  or  one-half,  according  to  circumstances.  In 
Pennsylvania,  the  law  gives  the  same  rights,  so  far  as  regards 
the  widow  and  general  kindred,  as  prevails  in  England  under 
the  statute  of  distributions.  In  Ohio,  the  widow  takes  the 
entire  personal  estate  after  the  debts  are  paid^  if  there  be  no 
children ;  and  if  there  are  any,  she  takes  one-half  if  the  estate 
amounts  only  to  four  hundred  dollars ;  and  if  it  exceeds  that 
sum  she  takes  one-third  of  the  surplus.  In  Indiana,  some- 
thing like  the  community  system  in  this  respect  has  been 
lately  adopted.  In  Georgia,  the  widow's  8hai*e  in  her  intes- 
tate husband's  personal  estate  is  affected  by  her  election  to 
take  dower.  Where  there  is  no  widow  or  kindred,  the  State 
generally  claims  the  balance  under  the  statutory  provisions, 
as  in  England  ;  but  if  there  be  a  widow,  it  is  common  in  this 
country  to  give  her  the  whole  surplus  in  default  of  the 
husband's  kindred  ;  while  it  is  moreover  apparent,  from 
the  foregoing  statute  provisions,  that  American  legislation 
strongly  favors  the  widow  as  against  distant  kindred  of  the 
intestate.^ 

It  is  held  that  a  bequest  to  the  wife  by  the  husband,  in  full 
of  her  legal  claims,  is  no  bar  to  her  right  to  a  distributive 
share  in  a  lapsed  bequest.^  So  acts  of  the  husband  during 
his  lifetime,  committed  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  the  wife 
of  her  distributive  share  in  his  personal  estate  after  his  decease, 
have  been  set  aside  in  equity.  Thus  in  Maryland,  in  a  case 
where  it  appeared  that  the  husband  with  such  design  had 
turned  his  personal  into  real  estate,  and  had  then  executed 
conveyances  of  the  real  estate  to  other  parties,  while  retaining 
the  title-deeds  in  his  own  hands  and  keeping  in  possession  of 

^  See  2  Kent  Com.  11th  ed.  427,  428,  and  notes.  And  see  Dobton  v.  Dobson, 
80  Iowa,  410 ;  Sullivan  v.  McGowen,  88  Ind.  189. 

s-  Garthshore  v.  Chalie,  10  Ves.  Jr.  1.  But  see  Wright  v.  Fearis,  8  Swantt. 
181. 
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the  premises,  the  conveyances  were  set  aside  after  his  death 
as  a  fraud  upon  his  wife's  lawful  rights.^ 

The  wife's  privilege  is  carried  even  farther  in  Massa- 
chusetts, *  by  a  statute  which  permits  the  widow  to  *  171 
waive  a  provision  made  for  her  by  her  husband's  will, 
and  thereupon  to  take  such  portion  as  the  law  would  have 
given  her  had  he  died  intestate.  But  this  privilege  is  accorded 
with  some  restrictions  as  to  the  full  amount  to  be  allowed 
her .2  And  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  right  of  election  is 
personal  to  herself,  and  cannot  be  exercised  by  her  represent- 
atives after  her  death. 

Another  liberal  provision  made  by  the  legislatures  of  some 
American  States  is  that  known  as  the  widow's  allowance. 
This  is  a  reasonable  sum,  such  as  the  Court  of  Probate  may 
order,  as  necessaries  to  the  widow  for  herself  and  the  family, 
or,  if  there  be  no  widow,  to  the  minor  children.  The  allow- 
ance is  set  apart  as  something  superior  to  the  claims  of 
general  creditors,  and  is  even  preferred  to  the  expenses  of 
administration,  funeral  and  last  illness  of  the  husband.  The 
amount  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  where  the  hus- 
band has  died  insolvent,  leaving  few  assets,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  the  whole  of  the  personal  property  to  be  thus  awarded 
to  the  widow,  whereby  is  afforded  an  expeditious  means  of 
settling  perplexing  little  estates.  This  right  is  treated  in 
Massachusetts  as  personal  to  the  widow,  provided  she  survive 
her  husband ;  it  does  not  pass  to  her  representatives.**  Nor 
is  it  considered  in  the  same  light  as  a  distributive  share ;  but 
the  amount,  if  allowed,  is  generally  to  be  regulated  accord- 
ing to  the  necessitous  circumstances  of  the  widow  and  her 
famfly.* 

I  Hays  p.  Henry,  1  Md.  Ch.  887. 

>  Mass.  Stats.  1861,  c.  164;  Firth  v.  Denny,  2  Allen,  468;  Towle  v.  Swasey, 
106  Mass.  ICX).  Similar  statutes  are  in  force  in  other  States.  White  v.  Dance, 
63  111.  418 ;  Stockton  v.  Wooley,  20  Ohio  St.  184. 

*  Otherwise  in  Indiana.    Bratney  v.  Curry,  88  Ind.  899. 

*  Mass.  Gen.  Sts.  c.  96,  §§  4,  6.  See  HoUenbeck  v.  Plxley,  8  Gray,  621 ; 
Brazer  v.  Dean,  16  Mass.  188 ;  Adams  v.  Adams,  10  Met.  170 ;  Smith's  Prob. 
Pract  (Mass.)  106-109  ;  Sherman  v.  Sherman,  21  Oliio  St.  681.  In  Illinois,  even 
a  rich  widow  may  claim  the  allowance.  Strawn  v.  Strawn,  68  111.  268.  See 
Br6ok8  V.  Martin,  43  Ala.  860,  as  to  allowance  of  a  "  work  horse." 
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The  widow's  paraphernalia  is  a  species  of  property  recog- 
nized at  the  common  laW,  though  borrowed  from  the  civilians. 
It  consists  of  such  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  personal  orna- 
ment, and  personal  convenience  as  are  suitable  to  a  wife's 
rank  and  degree,  and  such  as  she  continued  to  use  during  the 
marriage.^  The  term  paraphernalia  is  derived  from  the 
Greeks,  and  transmitted  to  England  through  the  civil 
*  172  law.  But  while  the  wife's  *  paraphernalia  at  the  civil 
law  resembled  what  we  call  the  wife's  separate  prop- 
erty, the  word  itself  has  a  more  limited  signification  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  being  confined  to  personal  necessaries  or 
ornaments,  and  having  no  possible  application  to  real  estate. 
Blackstone  says  the  word  signified  **  something  over  and 
above  her  dower ; "  whereas,  as  a  late  English  writer  ob- 
serves, it  really  meant  something  of  her  own,  not  surrendered 
by  her  at  her  marriage ;  something  reserved  and  kept  back 
from  the  dos^  or  fortune,  which  she  brought  her  husband.^ 

The  common-law  doctrine  oi paraphernalia  is  this:  that  the 
suitable  ornaments  and  wearing  apparel  of  a  married  woman, 
which  she  had  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  or  which  come  to 
her  through  her  husband  before  or  during  coverture,  remain 
his  personal  property  during  his  life,  and  he  may  sell  and  dis- 
pose of  them  during  his  life  ;  but  such  as  remain  at  the  time 
of  his  death  belong  thenceforth  to  her  absolutely  as  her  para- 
phernalia.^ It  seems  that  he  may  even  give  them  away  while 
coverture. lasts,  in  the  exercise  of  his  marital  rights.  But  he 
certainly  cannot  bequeath  them  from  his  wife ;  nor  on  princi- 
ple dispose  of  them  as  donatio  causa  mortis.^ 

Paraphernalia  are  therefore  to  be  distinguished  fi'om  the 
wife's  separate  property,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  inasmuch 
as  her  rights  are  perfected,  only  when  she  becomes  a  widow, 
while  the  property  is  alienable  not  by  herself,  but  by  her 

i  2  Bl.  Com.  486 ;  Macq.  Hue.  &  Wif^,  147. 

s  Macq.  llus.  &  Wife,  162.  Our  writers  sometimes  make  confusion  by  citing 
maxims  of  Roman  law  in  definition  of  English  doctrines.  See  2  Roper  Hus. 
A  Wife,  140;  1  Bright  Hus.  &  Wife,  2S6,  n. 

»  Tipping  V.  Tipping,  1  P.  Wms.  780 ;  1  Rolle,  911,  L.  86 ;  Com.  Dig.  Baron 
&  Feme,  Paraphernalia ;  Macq.  Hus.  &  Wife,  147, 148 ;  State  v.  Hays,  21  Ind. 
288.    See  Rawson  v,  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co.,  48  N.  T.  212. 

«  2  Bl.  Com.  486 ;  Noye's  Max.  ch.  49.  * 
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husband,  during  his  life.^  Such  gifts  from  the  husband  are 
further  to  be  distinguished  from  giftfe  bestowed  solely  upon 
the  wife  by  her  father,  or  by  a  relative,  or  even  by  a  stranger. 
For  in  the  latter  instance  they  would  be  deemed  gifts 
to  her  separate  use  ;  and  *then,  if  received  with  the  *  178 
husband's  consent,  neither  he  nor  his  creditors  could 
afterwards  dispose  of  them.^ 

Mere  ornaments  for  a  parlor  are  not  to  be  treated  as  para- 
phernal property.*  Nor  can  articles  be  claimed  as  such  which 
are,  in  fact,  heirlooms.**  But  a  gold  watch  worn  by  the  wife 
of  one  who  maintains  a  fair  social  position  may  be  treated  as 
paraphernal.^  A  "  necessary  bed  "  is  paraphernal.®  Jewels 
purchased  by  the  husband  and  worn  by  the  wife  with  her 
other  ornaments,  it  is  said,  become  her  parapJiernalia  in  ab- 
sence of  evidence  to  the  contrary ;  while  family  jewels  by 
merely  being  worn  by  the  wife  do  not.*^  Where  a  piece  of 
jewelry,  in  possession  of  the  husband  at  the  time  of  marriage 
as  an  heirloom,  is  greatly  enhanced  in  value  by  adding  new 
diamonds,  and  is  then  given  the  wife  to  wear,  though  be- 
queathed to  his  heirs,  the  rule,  as  laid  down  by  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Macclesfield,  is  to  separate  the  new  diamonds  after  the 
husband's  death,  and  bestow  them  upon  the  widow  as  her 
paraphernalia^  leaving  the  heirs  to  enjoy  the  residue.®  And 
the  old  books  say  that  if  the  husband  delivers  cloth  to  his 
wife  for  her  apparel,  and  dies  before  it  is  made  up,  she  shall 
have  the  cloth.®  The  question  of  value  is  not  material  in 
setting  off  the  widow's  paraphernalia,  so  long  as  the  articles 
are  suitable  to  her  degree.^^  And  while  the  modern  cases 
which  turn  on  such  questions  are  rare,  especially  in  this 
country,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  liberal  rule  would  at  this 
day  be  applied  in  the  widow's  favor. 

>  Cro.  Car.  344 ;  Com.  Dig.  Baron  &  Feme,  Paraphernalia. 

3  2  Story  £q.  Juris.  655.  >  Graham  v.  Londonderry,  8  Atk.  898. 

*  Calmady  v.  Calmady,  11  Vln.  Abr.  181,  182. 
A  Tllexan  v.  Wilson,  48  Me.  186. 

*  See  Com.  Dig.  Baron  &  Feme,  Paraphernalia. 
'  Jervoise  v.  Jervoise,  17  Beav.  566. 

8  Calmady  ».  Calmady,  11  Vin.  Abr.  181, 182. 

9  1  Rolle,  911,  L.  35;  Com.  Dig.  Baron  &  Feme,  Paraphernalia. 
-  10  lb. ;  Macq.  Hus.  &  Wife,  148. 
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As  to  personal  ornaments,  it  seems  to  be  an  important 
element  in  the  title,  that  the  wife  should  be  seen  to  wear 
them  at  intervals.     Particularly  is  this  true  where  the  hus- 
band kept  them  in  his  own  possession,  for  otherwise  it 

*  174    might  be  said  *  that  he  never  gave  them  to  her.     But 

it  is  enough  to  establish  her  claim  that  he  had  allowed 
her  to  wear  them  on  birthdays  or  other  suitable  occasions.^ 

Paraphernalia  would  seem  to  be  so  far  personal  to  the 
widow,  that  if  not  claimed  by  her  during  her  lifetime,  they 
cannot  after  her  death  be  demanded  by  her  executor  or  ad- 
ministrator. Accordingly,  it  is  held  that  if  the  husband 
should  bequeath  them  to  her  for  life  and  then  over,  and  she 
should  make  no  election  to  have  them  as  her  paraphernal 
goods,  her  representative  after  her  decease  would  be  ex- 
cluded.2  But  in  a  recent  English  case,  not  only  was  the 
committee  of  the  widow,  being  a  lunatic,  permitted  to  elect 
in  her  stead  while  she  remained  alive ;  but  upon  her  subse- 
quent death,  her  next  of  kin  were  allowed  to  come  in  and 
choose  whether  to  take  the  paraphernalia  or  the  benefits 
given  her  under  her  husband's  will ;  and,  upon  their  choice 
of  the  fonner,  an  order  in  chancery  was  made  accordingly.^ 

The  wife's  pai*aphernal  property  is  subject  to  her  husband's 
debts  duiing  his  life  ;  for  in  truth  it  is  not  then  her  property 
at  all.^  Nor  can  she  maintain  an  indictment  against  any  one 
who  steals  it,  while  her  husband  ia  alive.^  So,  too,  it  is  liable 
for  his  debts  after  his  death,  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
assets  in  the  administrator's  hands.®  But  even  then  her  nec- 
essary clothing  is  protected  ;  for,  in  the  words  of  an  ancient 
judicial  resolution,  "  She  ought  not  to  be  naked  or  exposed 
to  shame  and  cold."  ^  And  in  many  of  the  United  States 
there  are  at  the  present  day  statutes  which  justly  reserve  to 

a 

1  Graham  v.  Londonderry,  8  Atk.  893. 

^  Macq.  Hub.  &  Wife,  150 ;  Clarges  o.  Albemarle,  2  Vera.  246 ;  Com.  Dig. 
Baron  &  Feme,  Paraphernalia. 

3  In  re  Hewson,  28  E.  L.  &  Eq.  288. 

«  TUexan  v.  Wilson,  48  Me.  186 ;  1  Bright  Hus.  &  Wife.  288. 

s  Sute  V,  Hays,  21  Ind.  288. 

•  2  Bl.  Com.  486 ;  Macq.  Hus.  &  Wife,  147, 149 ;  Snelson  r.  Corbet,  8  Atk. 
869 ;  Howard  v.  Munifer,  6  Pike,  668;  Rldout  r.  Earl  of  Plymouth.  2  Atk.  104. 

7  1  Rolle,  911,  L.  85,  cited  in  Macq.  Hus.  &  Wife,  147. 
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the  widow,  in  any  event,  necessaries  in  the  house  at 

the  time  of  her  *  husband's  death,  and  the  ornaments    *  175 

and  clothing  of  herself  and  children.^ 

If  a  husband  pawn  his  wife's  paraphernalia  as  collateral 
security  for  money  borrowed,  and  give  power  to  the  lender  to 
sell  for  a  sum  certain  during  his  absence,  this  will  not  be 
deemed  an  absolute  alienation,  but  shall  stand  as  a  pledge 
redeemable  by  the  widow  ;  and  if  the  husband  have  left  suffi- 
cient to  redeem  (after  payment  of  all  his  debts),  she  is  entitled 
to  have  the  redemption  money  raised  out  of  his  personal 
estate.^  But  creditors  must  first  be  satisfied  in  all  cases ; 
though  the  widow's  right  in  respect  to  such  property  is  supe- 
rior to  that  of  any  legatee  of  the  husband.^ 

Real  estate  is  to  be  appropriated,  in  payment  of  the  hus- 
band's debts  after  his  death,  before  the  widow's  paraphernal 
property  can  be  held  subject  to  the  demands  of  his  creditors. 
Such  at  least  is  the  Euglish  practice  ;  and  where  paraphernal 
property  has  been  used  up  by  the  executor  or  administrator 
in  satisfaction  of  specialty  debts,  the  widow  is  allowed,  in 
equity,  to  stand  in  their  stead  to  reimburse  herself  out  of  the 
real  estate  in  possession  of  the  heir.*  In  this  country  a  sum- 
mary sale  of  the  husband's  real  estate,  under  direction  of  the 
Probate  Court,  is  usually  requisite,  where  the  personal  assets 
in  the  hands  of  his  executor  or  administrator  prove  inadequate 
to  meet  the  debts,  whether  by  specialty  or  simple  contract. 

An  English  writer  of  excellent  authority  on  this  subject 
distinguishes  between  the  case  where  the  devised  estate  is 
subject  to  a  charge  or  trust  for  the  payment  of  debts  from 
the  case  where  the  devised  estate  is  not  so  subjected. 
In  the  *  former  case  he  holds  the  widow  entitled  to  *176 
have  the  assets  marshalled  as  against  the  devisee ;  but 

1  See  Mass.  Gen.  Sts.  c.  96,  §§4,6;  Ginochio  i^.  Porcella,  3  Bradf.  Sur.  277. 

3  Graham  v.  Londonderry,  8  Atk.  893. 

>  lb. ;  Tipping  v.  Tipping,  1  P.  Wms.  729 ;  Ridout  ».  Earl  of  Plymouth,  2 
Atk.  104;  Burton  v.  Pierpont,  2  P.  Wms.  80.  And  even  though  contingent 
assets  come  to  hand  afterwards,  the  wife's  claim  is  gone.    lb. 

^  Snelson  v.  Corbet,  8  Atk.  870;  Aldrich  v.  Cooper,  8  Ves.  897 ;  2  Roper  Hus. 
k  Wife,  144  ;  Macq.  Hus.  &  Wife,  149.  Probably  in  England,  since  the  statute 
8  &  4  Will.  4,  c.  104,  which  makes  lands  of  all  kinds  assets  for  the  payment  of 
debts,  the  lands  are  absolutely  assets  for  satisfaction  of  the  widow's  claim.  Bell 
Hus.  &  Wife,  216. 
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not  in  the  latter  case.^  We  find  no  authority  to  support  this 
distinction.  It  would  certainly  trench  closely  upon  her  right 
to  hold  such  property  against  all  bequests  of  her  husband  to 
others;  a  right  which  is  clearly  admitted  in  the  English 
courts.^  A  bequest  from  husband  to  wife  of  all  the  household 
goods,  furniture,  plate,  jewels,  and  the  like  (including  what 
in  point  of  fact  are  paraphernalia)^  does  not  debar  the  widow 
from  claiming  her  paraphernal  property,  as  such,  if  she 
chqoses  to  set  up  her  lawful  privilege  as  against  her  hus- 
band's bequest.^ 

Letters  written  to  a  wife  by  a  former  husband  belong  to 
her  and  not  to  his  estate ;  and  her  own  gift  of  them  is  valid 
as  against  the  executor  of  such  estate  or  her  second  hus- 
band.* 

We  have  already  observed  that  a  wife  may  join  with  her 
husband  in  executing  a  mortgage  of  her  real  estate  as  security 
for  his  debts,  and  that,  if  this  mortgage  be  properly  fore- 
closed, and  equities  of  redemption  barred,  her  right  to  the 
real  estate  is  gone.^  Yet  the  courts  have  gone  as  far  as  they 
coDsistently  could  in  upholding  the  wife's  title  under  such 
circumstances.  In  the  first  place,  they  favor  her  right  to  the 
equity  of  redemption  as  against  her  husband  ;  in  the  second 
place,  they  allow  exoneration  or  reimbursement  from  her  hus- 
band's estate,  after  his  death,  where  the  assets  prove  sufficient 
for  that  purpose. 

In  general,  therefore,  it  is  ruled  in  courts  of  equity,  that 
the  equity  of  redemption  remains  in  the  wife  and  her  heirs. 
Accordingly,  when  the  marriage  is  dissolved  by  the  death  of 
the  husband,  the  widow,  or  her  heirs  after  her,  may  put  this 
equity  in  operation.  It  must  therefore  be  quite  manifest  that 
a  change  of  property  was  intended  during  the  hus- 
*  177  band's  life  before  *  his  widow  can  be  excluded.®  Thus, 
where  an  estate  belonging  to  the  wife  was  mortgaged, 

1  Note  by  Mr.  Jacob  to  2  Roper  Hiu.  &  Wife»  145. 

>  2  Bi.  Com.  486,  supra. 

s  Marshall  v.  Blew,  2  Atk.  217 ;  In  re  Hewson,  23  £.  L.  &  £q.  288. 

*  Grigsby  v.  Breckenridge,  2  Bush,  480. 
ft  See  last  chapter. 

•  Macq.  Hus.  &  Wife,  172. 
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and  the  equity  of  redemption  was  in  words  reserved  to  the 
husband  and  his  heirs,  the  court  held  that  there  was  never- 
theless a  resulting  trust  for  the  wife  and  her  heirs.^  And 
the  rule  is  general  that  where  husband  and  wife  mortgage  the 
wife's  estate,  and  the  equity  of  redemption  is  reserved  to  the 
husband  and  his  heirs,  without  recital  of  special  circum- 
stances to  show  an  intention  to  make  a  new  settlement  of  the 
estate,  the  husband  has  the  equity  of  redemption  only  jure 
uxoria?  And  in  considering  this  question  the  mere  form  of 
the  reservation  of  the  equity  of  redemption  will  not  of  itself 
be  held  sufficient  to  alter  the  previous  title.  In  such  a  case 
(where  fraud  is  out  of  the  question)  it  is  supposed  to  arise 
from  inaccuracy  or  mistake,  which  is  to  be  explained  and  cor- 
rected by  the  state  of  the  title  as  it  was  before  the  mort- 
gage.8 

But  in  the  leading  English  case  of  Jackson  v.  Innea^  which 
came  before  the  House  of  Peers,  on  appeal  from  the  decree  of 
Lord  Eldon,  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  rule  in  the  wife's 
favor  was  limited  at  this  point.  And  it  was  decided,  after  a 
full  examination  of  the  previous  cases  on  the  subject,  that 
wherever  the  transaction,  importing  more  than  a  mere  mort- 
gage security,  gives  satisfactory  evidence  of  an  intention  to 
effect  a  change  of  the  beneficial  interest,  the  husband  and  his 
heirs,  and  not  the  widow  or  her  heirs,  will  be  entitled  to  the 
equity  of  redemption.*  The  learned  opinion  in  this  case  was 
given  by  Lord  Redesdale,  and  Lord  Eldon  subsequently 
admitted  his  own  error  in  laying  down  a  contrary  doctrine. 
This  case  has  since  remained  as  the  correct  exposition  of  the 
English  law  on  this  subject.  And  it  may  be  added,  in  the 
emphatic  language  of  Lord  Eldon  on  another  occasion, 
"  If  it  clearly  appear  to  have  *  been  the  intention  of  *  178 
the  wife  that  the  husband  should  have  the  equity  of 
redemption,  he  must  have  it."  ^ 

1  Jackson  v.  Jones,  1  Bli.  116. 

'  Bnscombe  v.  Hare,  6  Dow,  1. 

>  Per  Lord  Redesdale,  in  Jackson  v,  Innes,  1  Bli.  115. 

*  lb.    See  also  Sir  John  Leach,  in  Reeve  v.  Hicks,  2  Sim.  &  Stu.  408. 

^  Ruscombe  v.  Hare,  6  Dow,  1.  It  is  said  that  the  case  of  Jackson  v.  Innes 
is  the  only  marked  instance  in  which  a  judgment  of  Lord  Eldon's  was  ever 
reversed.    And  the  generous  candor  with  which  the  learned  lawyer  admitted  his 
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To  the  wife  also  belongs  the  right  in  equity  to  have  her  es- 
tate exonerated  out  of  her  husband's  personal  and  real  assets. 
This  is  known  as  the  wife's  equity  of  exoneration.  The  prin- 
ciple is  that  the  wife,  when  mortgaging  her  property  for  her 
husband's  debt,  stands  in  the  position  of  a  surety,  and  there- 
fore may  claim  indemnity  from  the  principal  for  whose  benefit 
her  security  was  interposed.^  Lord  Hardwicke  has  announced 
this  rule  with  clearness  and  precision.^  The  husband's  other 
creditors  have  no  preference  over  the  wife  on  marshalling  the 
assets  of  her  husband's  estate ;  but  she  is  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  anv  securities,  and  to  have  satisfaction  of  her  debt 
according  to  its  rank.  But  the  widow  may  waive  her  right 
of  exoneration  from  the  estate  of  her  deceased  husband,  and 
her  waiver  will  be  inferred  from  circumstances.^ 

In  this  country,  as  we  have  seen,  the  wife  is  regarded  as 
her  husband's  surety,  and  the  presumptions  are  in  her  favor.* 
The  rule  as  to  her  equity  of  redemption  is  doubtless  quite  as 
liberal  as  that  laid  down  by  Lord  Redesdale  in  England. 
Perhaps  it  is  more  so,  but  authoritative  cases  on  this  point 
are  wanting,  and  recent  statutes  affect  the  whole  subject.  In 
New  York,  the  widow's  right  of  exoneration  is  ex- 

*  179    pressly  admitted.^    *  And  in  other  States,  the  wife's 

rights  as  surety,  with  reference  to  debts  of  her  late 
husband,  for  which  she  has  mortgaged  her  land,  are  very 
strongly  favored.® 

Controversies  between  a  widow  and  her  husband's  adminis- 


error  serves  as  a  memorable  example  to  tlie  courts  of  successive  generations. 
To  Lord  Redesdale,  whose  politics  kept  him  in  comparative  seclusion  most  of 
his  life,  though  his  professional  reputation  was  great  in  his  day,  a  most  appropri- 
ate tribute  is  paid  by  Mr.  Macqueen,  in  his  excellent  treatise,  p.  180,  note. 

1  Macq.  Hus.  &  Wife,  181 ;  Bell  Hus.  &  Wife,  195;  Wotton  t;.  Hele,  2  Saund. 
177 ;  1  Mod.  290. 

2  Robinson  i;.  Gee,  1  Ves.  Sen.  262,  per  Lord  Hardwicke ;  Parteriche  v.  Pow- 
let,  2  Atk.  884 ;  and  see  Lord  Thurlow,  in  Clinton  t;.  Hooper,  1  Ves.  Jr.  186,  to 
the  same  effect. 

>  Bell  Hus.  &  Wife,  196 ;  Clinton  v.  Hooper,  1  Yes.  Jr.  188.    But  see  Lancas- 
ter V.  Evors,  10  Beav.  154. 
<  See  suprOf  p.  155. 
'  Vartie  u.  Underwood,  18  Barb.  661. 
«  Philbrook  v.  McEwen,  29  Ind.  847 ;  Hetherington  v.  Hizon,  46  Ala.  297. 
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trator  are  not  unfrequent ;  and  it  is  manifest  that  at  the  com- 
mon law  the  widow's  situation  with  reference  to  personal  prop- 
erty, which  she  had  brought  with  her  into  the  marriage  state, 
was  often  extremely  hard.  Thus,  it  is  even  held  that  a  widow 
cannot  recover  from  her  husband's  administrator  goods  which 
came  to  her  as  a  wife,  although  her  husband  abandoned  her 
before  she  received  them,  and  never  returned  or  claimed  them, 
and  she  had  held  and  claimed  them  as  her  own  for  more  than 
twenty  years.^  But  equity  protects  restrictions  imposed  on 
trust  funds  for  her  benefit,  even  as  against  her  own  indiscreet 
conduct.^  And  instances  are  not  wanting  where  a  widow's 
hasty,  inconsiderate,  and  foolish  acts  with  reference  to  prop- 
erty rights  acquired  by  her  in  her  deceased  husband's  estate 
have  been  deemed  inoperative ;  her  distributive  share  and 
allowances  being  preserved  for  her  by  the  courts  as  against 
herself,  so  to  speak.^  A  widow  must  not  intermeddle  with 
her  late  husband's  estate,  nor  assume  duties  which  properly 
devolve  upon  the  executor  or  administrator.  Hence  a  widow 
cannot  surrender  an  unexpired  lease  held  by  her  husband, 
and  take  another  lease  in  her  own  name ;  for  manifestly  the 
lease  should  go  to  the  benefit  of  the  estate  as  assets.^  She  is 
boimd  by  a  bona  fide  administrator's  sale,  made  with  her  con- 
sent.* And,  when  administratrix  herself  of  her  husband's 
estate,  she  is  expected  to  enjoy  the  usual  rights  and  assume 
the  usual  responsibilities  pertaining  to  the  office.^ 

The  common-law  obligation  of  the  widow  to  bury  her  de- 
ceased husband  rests  upon  weaker  foundations  than  the 
corresponding  obligation  of  the  husband.  In  truth  it  seems 
somewhat  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  coverture ;  for 
why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  a  woman  answer  for  the  indi- 
gence of  one  whose  lawful  privilege  it  was  to  strip  her  of  her 
own  means  of  support  ?    Where  the  husband  leaves  an  estate, 

1  BeU  V.  BeU,  87  Ala.  636. 

'  Dann  v.  Lancaster,  4  Bush,  681. 

'  See  Maull  v.  Vaughn,  46  Ala.  184 ;  Cammack  v.  Lewis,  16  Wall.  648. 

*  Keating  t;.  Condon,  68  Penn.  St.  76.  And  see  Leach  v.  Prebster,  86  Ind. 
416. 

*  Anderson  v.  McGowan,  46  Ala.  462. 

*  See  Ready  v.  Hamm,  46  Miss.  422 ;  Fox  v.  Dohertj,  80  Iowa,  884. 
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the  funeral  expenses  are  to  be  paid  by  his  executor  or  adminis- 
trator, and  not  by  his  widow.  This  is  the  rule  both  in  Eng- 
land and  America ;  and  it  is  doubtless  reasonable  so  far  as  it 
goes.^  But  in  an  English  case,  decided  not  many  years  ago, 
the  court  seemed  to  regard  this  subject  somewhat  differently, 
and  intimated  that  husband  and  wife  should  stand  upon  a 
like  footing,  as  regards  the  obligation  of  burying  one  another.^ 
Here  a  widow,  who  was  also  an  infant,  was  held  bound  by 
her  contract  for  the  expense  of  her  husband's  interment.  The 
decision  proceeded  upon  the  ingenious  doctriue,  that,  since  a 
husband  ought  to  bury  his  wife  and  lawful  childreu,  who  are 
the  peraonce  eonjunctce  with  him,  as  a  matter  of  personal  bene- 
fit to  himself,  the  wife  should  do  the  same  by  her  husband, 
as  a  benefit  and  comfort  to  herself ;  and  therefore  that  the 
case  comes  within  the  rule  of  law  which  makes  a  contract 
good  where  the  infant  is  a  gainer  by  it.^ 

Where  a  married  woman  contracts  with  authority  from  her 
husband  and  the  husband  dies  suddenly,  and  in  point  of  fact 
before  certain  purchases  were  made  on  his  credit,  is  his  estate 
liable,  or  is  his  widow ;  or  must  the  creditor  bear  the  loss  ? 
The  general  rule  undoubtedly  is  that  the  authority  of  an 
attorney  or  agent  expires  with  the  principal.  A  dead  man 
can  have  no  one  acting  by  his  name  and  authority.  And 
since  the  wife  contracts  only'  as  her  husband's  agent  at 

*  180    the  common  *  law,  her  case  would  seem  to  fall  within 

the  general  doctrine.  Such  in  fact  was  the  ruling  of 
the  court  in  Blades  v.  Free^  where  a  man  who  had  some 
years  cohabited  with  a  woman,  who  passed  as  his  wife,  left 
her  and  her  family  in  England,  and  went  into  foreign  parts, 
where  he  died.^  Here  it  was  held  that  the  executor  was  not 
bound  to  pay  for  necessaries  supplied  to  her  after  his  death, 
although  before  information  of  the  event  had  reached  her.  In 
this  case,  however,  there  was  only  a  quasi  widow,  and  perhaps 
the  court  felt  the  stigma  of  an  illicit  cohabitation.  But  the 
precedent  proved  a  stumbling-block  in  the  next  case  of  Smout 

i  2  Redf.  Wills,  224;  2  Wms.  Ex'ra,  871 ;  Macq.  Has.  &  Wife,  183. 
'  Chappie  V,  Cooper,  18  M.  &  W.  262. 
*  9  B.  &  Cr.  167  i  4  Man.  &  Rj.  282. 
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V.  Ilherry}  A  man  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  dealing  with 
a  butcher  for  meat  supplied  to  his  house,  went  abroad,  and 
his  wife,  who  remained  at  home,  continued  the  employment  of 
the  butcher.  Here  it  was  held  that  she  was  not  personally- 
liable  for  meat  supplied  after  her  husband's  death,  and  pur- 
chased by  her  in  good  faith,  supposing  him  to  be  still  alive. 
The  principle  of  the  latter  case  seems  to  have  been,  that, 
although  the  authority  had  expired,  yet  the  agent  was  not  in 
fault,  nor  in  the  commission  of  any  fraud  ;  that  the  revocation 
occurred  by  act  of  God.  But  the  loss  had  to  fall  somewhere  ; 
so  the  court  put  it  upon  the  butcher.  These  seem  to  be  the 
only  cases  of  importance  on  this  subject  in  England  ;  and  we 
find  none  in  this  country  to  shed  further  light.  Yet  questions 
of  this  sort  must  frequently  arise  in  the  dealings  of  people. 
The  modem  inclination  is  clearly  to  relax  somewhat  the  rigid 
rule  of  the  common  law  of  agency  and  to  favor  the  Roman 
doctrine,  which  binds  the  principal  or  his  estate  in  respect  to 
acts  done  in  good  faith  by  his  agent  before  notice  of  revoca- 
tion.^ 

*  It  is  held  that  where  family  necessaries  are  pur-  *  181 
chased  and  brought  into  the  house  during  the  last  ill- 
ness of  the  husband,  and  are  used  in  part  while  he  is  sick  and 
in  part  at  his  funeral,  his  estate  is  liable  to  the  person  who 
furnished  them.^  For  necessaries  furnished  the  family  while 
the  husband  was  living,  too,  under  circumstances  rendering 
him  legally  liable,  the  wife  cannot  be  sued  after  his  death ; 
and  even  if  she  then  promise  to  pay  them,  the  promise  is 
without  consideration  and  not  binding  upon  her.* 

1  10  M.  &  W.  1. 

'  Story  Agency,  §§  488, 497,  and  notes,  in  last  edition.  See  Bradford,  Surro- 
gate of  New  York  city,  in  Ginochio  v.  Porcella,  8  Bradf.  Sur.  277,  in  which  this 
Bul]ject  is  ably  discussed,  though  the  case  in  question,  upon  a  close  examination, 
appears  to  have  decided  little  or  nothing.  This  able  lawyer  evidently  leans 
against  the  authority  of  Blades  v.  Free,  though  he  expresses  himself  very 
guardedly.  See  also  Macq.  Hus.  &  Wife,  129,  to  the  same  purport.  And  see 
Terry's  Appeal,  55  Penn.  St.  844.  But  a  bond  given  by  a  husband  for  the 
board  and  expenses  of  his  wife  at  a  hospital  is  terminated  by  his  death.  Stinson 
V.  Prescott,  15  Gray,  885.  The  question  of  notice  does  not  appear  to  have 
arisen  in  this  case,  and  in  &ct  the  wife  was  not  treated  as  her  husband's  agent, 
in  the  usual  sense.  '  Sterling  i;.  Potts,  2  South,  778. 

«  Smith  V.  Allen,  1  Lans.  101 ;  Carter  v.  Wann,  45  Ala.  848. 
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Where  a  widow  after  her  husband's  death  carries  on  his 
business  with  his  tools  and  material,  having  taken  out  admin- 
istration, she  will  be  presumed  to  manage  it  for  the  benefit  of 
his  estate  rather  than  in  her  personal  capacity;  and  she  should 
sue  and  be  sued  accordingly.^ 

1  MoBelej  t7.  Rendell,  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  846. 
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♦CHAPTER  IX.  ♦182 

THE   wipe's  DOWEB  AND  HOMESTEAD   RIGHTS. 

While  marriage  impresses  at  once  the  personal  property 
of  the  wife  with  a  new  title,  —  namely,  that  of  her  husband, 
—  the  personal  property  of  the  husband  remains  unaffected 
thereby.  He  may  buy,  sell,  and  dispose  of  his  own  goods  and 
chattels  after  marriage  as  before,  without  let  or  hindrance  from 
his  wife.  She  cannot  be  said  to  acquire  a  title  to  his  general 
personal  property,  actual  or  potential  (independent  of  a  gift 
or  settlement),  until  her  coverture  has  terminated.  Then 
her  rights  are  rather  those  of  a  widow  than  of  a  wife.  But 
as  to  the  husband's  real  estate,  which  in  old  times  was  the 
only  property  regarded  at  law  as  really  of  much  consequence, 
the  rule  has  always  been  otherwise.  The  husband's  possible 
life-interest  attached  to  the  wife's  lands  whenever  acquired 
by  her ;  the  wife's  possible  life-interest  to  the  husband's  lands 
whenever  acquired  by  him.  The  husband's  estate  was  known 
as  curtesy,  the  wife's  as  dower.  These  estates  had  not,  per- 
haps, the  same  origin :  they  certainly  had  not,  in  all  respects, 
the  same  incidents ;  but  both  rights  were  known  in  England 
from  a  very  early  period,  and  both  have  remained  with  very 
little  change  down  to  a  recent  date  in  England  and  America. 
Each  estate  is  in  the  nature  of  a  possible  encumbrance,  and 
conveyancers  seek  to  get  rid  of  it  whenever  the  owner  of 
lands  wishes  to  pass  the  title  in  fee  to  another.  Dower,  to  be 
sure,  gave  the  widow  only  a  life-interest  to  the  extent  of  one- 
third,  while  curtesy  gave  the  surviving  husband  the  full  life- 
interest.  But  on  the  other  hand,  dower  became  absolute  in 
the  widow  when  she  outlived  her  husband,  while  curt- 
esy, as  we  have  seen,  never  *  attached  at  all  unless  the  *  183 
husband  outlived  his  wife  and  was  fortunate  enough  to 
have  had  a  child  by  her  besides.  So  that  in  these  respects 
the  rights  of  husband  and  wife,  on  the  whole,  if  not  equiv- 
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alent,  were  nearly  so.  And  as  the  reader  may  have  already 
inferred,  the  general  rule  as  to  descent  of  real  estate  has  been 
that,  subject  to  the  widow's  dower,  the  lands  of  a  husband 
descend  to  his  own  heirs ;  while  subject  to  the  surviving 
husband's  curtesy,  the  lands  of  a  wife  descend  to  her  own 
heirs ;  our  policy  being  to  preserve  real  estate  in  the  family, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  respective  parties  to  a  marriage  in  default 
of  issue  capable  of  inheriting  from  both.^    • 

Dower  is  to  be  defined  as  that  provision  which  the  law 
makes  for  a  widow  out  of  the  lands  or  tenements  of  her  hus- 
band.2  It  is  said  to  be  given  for  her  support  and  the  nurture 
of  her  children  ;  but  it  applies,  in  fact,  whenever  she  is  the 
survivor,  without  reference  to  her  actual  circumstances  as  to 
means  of  support  or  the  burden  of  a  family.  Dower  extends 
to  all  estates  of  inheritance  which  the  husband  has  held  at  any 
period  of  the  coverture  in  his  own  right,  and  which  any  issue 
of  hers  might,  if  born,  possibly  inherit. 

The  word  dower  is  of  ancient  origin,  and  seems  to  come 
from  the  word  dos  at  the  civil  law,  which,  however,  signified 
something  quite  different,  and  more  nearly  approaching  what 
we  express  by  the  term  dowry.  Whether  the  custom  of 
dower  was  introduced  into  England  by  the  Saxons,  or  came 
over  \vith  the  Normans,  is  a  disputed  question  ;  but  it  was 
clearly  established  at  or  before  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  An 
early  writer  remarks  that  "  tenant  in  dower  is  so  much  fa- 
vored as  that  it  is  the  common  byword  of  the  law  that  the 
law  favoreth  three  things:  life,  liberty,  dower." ^  But  these 
three  things  do.  not  seem  to  have  kept  an  equal  pace  in  the 
march  of  civilization. 

There  were  various  kinds  of  dower  at  the  English  law,  one 
only  of  which  —  namely,  dower  at  common  law  —  is  in  use 
in  this  country.  Dower  at  common  law  extends  to  one-third 
of  the  husband's  real  estate,  and  is  often  known  as  the 
"  widow's  thirds,"  though  of  course  inapplicable  in  this  sense 

1  See  1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  127,  147 ;  Jenks  v,  Langdon,  21  Ohio  St.  862. 
'  Co.  Litt.  80a;  2  Bl.  Com.  180;  1  Waahb.  Heal  Prop.  146. 
•  Bac.  Law  Tracta,  881.    See  1  Waahb.  Keal  Prop.  147  ;  Wright  Ten.  191 ; 
Co.  2d  Inat.  16 ;  2  Bl.  Com.  129 ;  1  Cruise  Dig.  162. 
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to  her  distributive  share  of  personal  property.  Ancient  cus- 
toms varied  the  proportion  somewhat  in  England;  thus  gav- 
elkind gave  one-half  instead  of  one-third,  and  was  limited  to 
widowhood.  The  other  species  of  dower  were  abol- 
ished by  statute  in  England  *  in  the  time  of  Charles  *  184 
II.,  after  having  previously  fallen  into  general  disuse.^ 

The  magna  charta  of  Henry  III.,  which  established  and 
defined  the  rule  of  dower  for  future  guidance,  besides  reliev- 
ing the  widow  of  certain  burdens  imposed  upon  heirs  at  the 
feudal  law,  distinctly  set  forth  the  proportion  of  which  she 
should  be  endowed  in  her  husband's  lands,  and  further  pro- 
vided that  she  might  tarry  forty  days  after  her  husband's 
death  in  her  husband's  house.^  This  last  privilege  has  been 
since  known  as  the  widow's  quarcmtine^  and  has  been  recog- 
nized by  statute  law  in  some  of  the  United  States.®  It  was 
designed  manifestly  as  something  preliminary  to  the  assign- 
ment of  dower. 

Dower  attaches  to  all  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments, 
corporeal  and  incorporeal,  of  which  the  husband  may  have 
been  seised  in  fee  or  in  tail.*  But  the  husband's  estate  must 
have  been  one  of  inheritance,  since  the  wife's  estat($  is  said  to 
be  a  mere  continuance  of  the  estate  of  her  husband.  Very 
nice  questions  have  arisen  as  to  what  constitutes  an  estate  of 
inheritance.  Thus  where  a  husband  has  a  life-estate  with 
fee-simple  in  the  heirs  of  his  body,  his  wife  cannot  claim 
dower.^  Nor  can  she  claim,  even  though  he  holds  an  estate 
for  another's  life,  and  dies  before  the  cestui  que  vie.^ 

The  three  essentials  of  dower  nearly  correspond  with  those 
of  curtesy :  birth  of  issue,  as  we  have  said,  not  being  requi- 
site. They  are  marriage,  seisin  of  the  husband,  and  his 
death.     But  a  careful  comparison  of  the  two  estates  at  the 

»  Stat.  12  Car.  2,  c.  24.  See  1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  149,  and  2  Bl.  Com.  188, 
as  to  these  ancient  kinds  of  dower ;  dower  ad  ostium  eccUuoBf  dower  ex  aaaensu 
patris,  and  dower  de  la  pltu  belle. 

«  2  Bl.  Cora.  186. 

*  Mass.  Gen.  Stats,  c.  96,  §§  4,  6;  Whaley  v.  Whaley,  60  Mis.  677;  Young 
V.  Estes,  69  Me.  441. 

*  2  Bl.  Com.  181 ;  1  Waahb.  Real  Prop.  162. 

&  Bnrris  v.  Page,  12  Mis.  868;  1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  162. 

*  1  Wsshb.  Real  Prop.  158 ;  Park  Dower,  48 ;  Gillis  v.  Brown,  6  Cow.  888 ; 
Fisher  v.  Grimes,  1  S.  &  M.  Ch.  107 ;  2  Bl.  Com.  129. 
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old  law  shows  some  inequalities  :  thus  while  the  bus- 

*  185    band  might  have  curtesy  in  the  wife's  trust  *  property, 

the  wife  could  not  claim  dower  from  that  of  her  hus- 
band. This  injustice  grew  out  of  an  apparent  necessity :  it 
was  remedied  in  England  by  the  late  dower  act,  and  appar- 
ently never  had  a  firm  foothold  in  the  United  States.^ 

The  only  essential  of  dower  which  calls  for  especial  notice 
is  the  second ;  for  we  have  elsewhere  considered  what  con- 
stitutes a  marriage ;  and  as  to  the  death  of  a  husband  leaving 
a  widow  surviving,  it  need  only  be  remarked  that,  recogniz- 
ing that  legal  presumption  of  death  which  arises  from  one's 
absence  for  seven  years  without  being  heard  from,  oar  courts 
sometimes  allow  dower  where  the  fact  of  the  husband's  death 
cannot  be  positively  established.^  What,  then,  is  that  seisin  of 
the  husband  which  entitles  his  widow  to  dower  in  the  premises 
at  the  common  law  ? 

Briefly,  then,  dower  does  not  attach  to  a  mere  revei*sion  or 
remainder  expectant  upon  a  freehold  in  another,  so  long  as 
that  freehold  remains  outstanding.  And  no  more  could  cur- 
tesy ;  the  freehold  must  terminate  during  marriage,  in  order 
that  there  be  a  sufficient  seisin  in  the  husband  to  support  the 
dower  interest ;  in  other  words,  his  estate  of  inheritance  must 
become  a  vested,  not  remain  an  expectant  right.^  But,  on 
familiar  principles  of  real-estate  law,  the  intermediate  estate 
being  less  than  a  freehold,  as  a  mere  lease  for  years,  a  seisin  of 
the  reversion  or  remainder  in  fee  will  suffice.*  A  merger  of 
estates  so  as  to  unite  the  inheritance  in  the  husband  gives 
dower ;  so  dower  can  be  claimed  in  the  estate  of  a  tenant  in 
common,  though  not,  of  course,  in  the  estate  of  one  joint-ten- 
ant who  leaves  another  surviving  him  ;  even  to  exhaustion  in 
mines  owned  by  the  husband  which  had  been  opened  during 
his  lifetime ;  generally  in  wild  lands  in  our  country,  at  the 
present  day,  though  perhaps  not  at  the  common  law;  in 

i  1  Washb.  Heal  Prop.  168,  and  cases  cited ;  stat.  8  &  4  Will.  4,  c.  106. 
2  Foulks  0.  Rhea,  7  Bush,  668. 

'  1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  164,  and  American  cases  cited;  4  Kent  Com.  89; 
Eldredge  v,  Forrestal,  7  Mass.  268. 

«  1  Ld.  Raym.  826 ;  Hitchens  v.  Hitchens,  2  Vera.  408. 
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Tarious  old-fashioned  rights  by  way  of  inheritance  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  books ;  and  in  general  wherever  no  possi- 
bility continues  interposed  to  prevent  the  husband's  estate 
from  becoming  one  of  entire  inheritance  during  maniage.^ 
Since  equity  impresses  land  with  the  fictitious  character  of 
personalty,  upon  consideration  of  the  actual  circumstances 
attending  its  purchase  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  held,  it 
is  not  always  easy  to  say  whether  a  widow  can  claim  dower  in 
partnership  lands.^  As  to  lands  given  or  taken  in  exchange 
during  her  husband's  lifetime,  the  exchange  being  of  obviously 
equal  interests,  the  rule  is  not  quite  clear,  though  it  would 
seem  that  the  widow  will  be  put  to  her  election  between  the 
parcels.* 

Of  the  earlier  and  later  rule  concerning  the  wife's  right  of 
dower  in  her  husband's  trust  property  we  have  just  spoken ; 
and  although  that  right  is  now  very  generally  recognized  in 
England  and  America,  it  is  doubtless  only  coextensive  with 
the  husband's  beneficial  interest  in  the  laud ;  the  rule  could 
not  possibly  give  the  widow  of  a  trustee  dower  in  land  held 
by  him  merely  as  such  and  for  others,  without  sanctioning 
robbery  of  the  beneficiaries.*  Dower  in  trust  property,  at  the 
present  day,  is  Qiost  frequently  considered  with  reference  to 
the  foreclosure  of  mortgages;  and  here  a  court  of  equity 
applies  a  most  liberal  rule :  for  while  the  widow  of  the  mort- 
gagee cannot  claim  dower  in  the  mortgaged  premises, until 
after  foreclosure,  the  mortgagor's  widow  not  only  has  every 
reasonable  facility  afforded  her  for  discharging  the  encum- 
brances upon  her  husband's  death  whenever  it  may  enure  to 
her  advantage  to  do  so,  but  may  claim  dower  in  the  equity  of 
redemption  at  all  events,  whether  the  mortgage  was  exe- 

1  1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  157-167 ;  Majburry  v,  Bfien,  15  Pet.  21 ;  Rejnard  v. 
Spence,  4  Beay^*108;  Park  Dow.  5S,  72;  Billings  v.  Taylor,  1  Pick.  460;  Ste- 
Tensv.  Owen,  25  Me.  94;  4  Kent  Ck>m.  40;  2  BL  Com.  182.  See  Miller  v. 
Talley,  48  Mis.  508. 

2  Stoiy  Partn.  §§  92,  98;  1  Washb.  159,  160;  Park  Dow.  106;  Duhring  v. 
Duhring,  20  Mis.  174 ;  Hawley  v.  James,  5  Paige,  451 ;  Smith  o.  Smith,  5  Yes. 
189. 

s  1  Washb.  158;  Mosher  v,  Mosher,  82  Me.  412;  Stevens  v.  Smith,  4  J.  J. 
Marsh.  64. 

«  See  Hill  Trustees,  269;  Cooper  v.  Whitney,  8  Hill,  97 ;  Bartlett  v.  Gonge, 
5  B.  Monr.  152. 
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cuted  before  or  after  marriage,  and  upon  foreclosure  and  sale 
of  the  premises  for  breach  of  condition  have  her  interest  pro- 
tected in  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds.* 

The  husband's  seisin,  therefore,  was  not,  even  at  common 
law,  necessarily  one  in  fact  or  an  actual  seisin  ;  to  support  the 
wife's  dower,  it  was  enough  that  he  had  a  seisin  in  law,  with 
a  right  to  an  immediate  seisin  in  fact.  His  seisin  might  not 
be  an  indefeasible  one,  yet  her  claim  was  good  so  long  as  it 
was  not  actually  defeated.^  A  momentary  seisin  is  enough; 
as  in  the  old  case  where  a  father  and  son  were  hanged  together, 
and  the  latter  being  seen  to  struggle  longer  than  the  former, 
was  decided  to  have  inherited  the  land  from  his  father  as  he 
swung,  so  as  to  give  to  his  own  widow  a  right  of  dower 
therein.^  But  the  seisin  though  momentary  should  be  bona 
fide  and  beneficial,  and  not  by  way  of  conduit  merely,  as 
where  one  purchases  with  a  simultaneous  reconveyance  to 
secure  the  purchase-money.*  Not  only  is  the  attempt  of  a 
husband  to  defraud  his  wife  of  her  dower  interest  in  his  lands 
readily  frustrated  in  the  courts,  but  the  widow  now  very  gen- 
erally finds  her  claim  suflBciently  supported  by  a  mere  right  of 
entry  in  the  husband.^  That  equitable  seisin  which  now  sup- 
ports dower  in  trust  estates  corresponds  substantially  to  the 
legal  seisin.^ 

Dower  may  be  barred  in  various  ways.  The  wife's  elope- 
ment,, followed  by  adultery,  was  made  a  cause  of  forfeiture  by 

1  1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  164,  166  ;  4  Kent  Com.  48,  46;  Curren  v.  Driver,  88 
Ind.  480 ;  SargeaDt  v.  Fuller,  105  Mass.  119 ;  Pickett  t;.  Buckner,  45  Miss.  226 ; 
Hart  v.  Logan,  49  Mis.  47 ;  Irvine  v.  Armistead,  46  Ala.  868 ;  Peckham  v.  Had- 
wen.  8  R.  I.  160 ;  State  Bank  v.  Hinton,  21  Ohio  St.  509. 

As  to  several  mortgages  in  some  of  which  the  wife  has  not  released  dower, 
see  Sheldon  o.  Patterson,  55  111.  507. ,  As  to  dower  in  land  patents,  see  Johnson 
V.  Parcels,  48  Mis.  549. 

»  2  Bl.  Com.  180,  181 ;  1  Washb.  178-175 ;  Atwood  v.  Atwood,  22  Pick.  288 ; 
Dunham  v.  Osborne,  1  Paige,  685 ;  Whithead  v.  Mallory,  4  Cush.  188 ;  Butler 
V,  Cheatham,  8  Bush,  598. 

s  Cro.  Eliz.  508;  2  Bl.  Com.  182;  4  Kent  Com.  89;  Wheatlej  v.  Calhoun, 
12  Leigh,  264. 

*  See  Slaughter  v,  Culpepper,  44  Geo.  819 ;  Pendleton  v.  Pomeroy,  4  Allen,  510. 

*  Act  8  &  4  WiU.  4,  c.  105 ;  1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  174,  and  n. ;  Baker  v.  Chase, 
6  Hill,  482 ;  Emerson  v.  Harris,  6  Met.  475. 

*  See  further,  as  to  equitable  estates,  2  P.  Wms.  715;  4  Bro.  C.  C.  521; 
Robinson  v.  Miller,  2  B.  Monr.  284;  1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  182-185. 
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an  old  English  statute ;  and  at  this  day  it  is  generally  enough 
to  add  that  a  divorce  from  bonds  of  matrimony  procured  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  parties  puts  an  end  to  dower  rights,  except  so 
far  as  legislation  may  sjTve  it.  The  American  polic;^is  appar- 
ently to  make  the  wife's  misconduct  the  ground  of  forfeiture 
under  the  divorce  laws.^  By  her  own  acts  sometimes,  in  the  na- 
ture of  an  estoppel ;  by  lapse  of  time ;  by  a  judicial  sale ;  by  the 
defeat  of  her  husband's  defeasible  title ;  by  her  own  jointure ; 
and,  perhaps,  by  an  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain  on 
the  part  of  government, — a  wife  may  be  debarred  from  receiv- 
ing her  dower.^  But  usually  where  the  husband  means  to-sell 
his  land,  the  wife  joins  him  in  a  conveyance  during  his  life- 
time, in  compliance  with  certain  statute  formalities,  for  the 
purpose  of  releasing  dower ;  and  if  this  be  properly  done,  her 
title  becomes  for  ever  extinguished  as  against  the  purchaser 
and  his  heirs  and  assigns.^ 

The  right  of  a  wife  to  dower  becomes  complete  on  the 
husband's  death,  leaving  her  surviving  him.  Until  dower 
has  been  assigned  her,  the  position  she  occupies  is  a  peculiar 
one  ;  she  has  rather  a  right  than  an  estate  ;  but  the  moment 
dower  has  been  assigned  and  she  enters  upon  the  assigned 
premises,  the  freehold  is  vested  in  her  by  virtue  and  in  con- 
tinuance of  her  husband's  seisin.^  Being  entitled  to  a  life- 
third  in  the  lands,  an  assignment  of  her  portion  may  be  made 
accordingly;  usually  by  judicial  proceedings.  But  it  is  at 
this  day  quite  common  for  the  heirs  to  pay  the  widow  one- 

>  Statute  Westminster  2 ;  1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  196,  258,  n. ;  4  Kent  Com. 
63 ;  1  Cruise  Dig.  176 ;  1  Bisb.  Mar.  &  Div.  §§  661,  662 ;  2  Bl.  Com.  180 ; 
Coggsball  V.  Tibbetts,  8  N.  H.  41 ;  Woodward  v.  Dowse,  10  C.  B.  n.  s.  722;  4 
Am.  Law  Rev.  401. 

2  1  Washb.  208-208,  217,  218 ;  Carson  v.  Murray.  8  Paige,  488 ;  4  Kent  Com. 
70;  Tlsdale  v.  Risk,  7  Bush,  189;  Runnells  v.  Webber,  59.  Me.  488;  Ervin  v. 
Brady,  48  Mis.  560;  Sheldon  v,  Bradley,  87  Conn.  824. 

'  1  Washb.  200,  201,  and  cases  cited ;  Ulp  v.  Campbell,  19  Penn.  St.  861. 
See  supra,  ch.  6,  as  to  wife's  conyeyances  in  general.  As  to  effect  of  wife's 
release  of  dower  in  her  husband's  fraudulent  conveyance,  see  1  Washb.  Real 
Prop.  202.  And  see  Davis  v.  McDonald,  42  Geo.  205 ;  White  v.  Graves,  107 
Mass.  825;  Wyman  v.  Fox,  69  Me.  100;  Lockett  v.  James,  8  Bush,  28. 

^  As  to  methods  and  effect  of  assignment,  see  1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  222-250 ; 
Park  Dow.  889;  4  Kent  Com.  61 ;  Jones  v.  Brewer,  1  Pick.  814;  Flaherty  v. 
Sutton,  49  Mis.  588;  Shepardson  v.  Rowland,  28  Wis.  108;  Wooster  v.  HunU 
Lyman  Iron  Co.,  88  Conn.  256. 
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third  of  the  net  rents  during  her  natural  life  where  the  lands 
are  not  to  be  sold,  or  else  purchase  her  share  outright  for  a 
fixed  sum,  computed  according  to  the  annuity  tables.^ 

Manifestly  in  ancient  theory  the  widow's  dower  was  an 
independent  and  yaluable  interest.  But  in  England,  through 
the  medium  of  trusts  and  the  operation  of  the  doctrine  already 
noticed,  the  conveyancers  for  generations  have  been  enabled 
to  defeat  this  estate.  The  late  English  Dower  Act,  3  &  4 
Will.  IV.  c.  105,  while  it  places  dower  and  curtesy  on  a  like 
favorable  footing  as  to  trust  estates*  provides  further  that  no 
widow  shall  be  entitled  to  dower  "  out  of  any  land  which 
shall  have  been  absolutely  disposed  of  by  her  husband  in  his 
lifetime  or  by  his  wiU."  ^  Little,  therefore,  is  left  for  the 
law  to  operate  upon ;  for  the  husband,  by  his  independent 
act,  may  now  extinguish  all  dower  encumbrances  whatsoever. 

Jointures,  a  species  of  provision  in  lieu  of  dower,  are  little 
known  at  the  present  day  in  England  ;  nor  were  they  ever  of 
much  importance  in  this  country .^ 

While  the  law  of  dower  has  been  gradually  fading  out  of 
sight  in  England,  it  attains  its  fuller  development  in  this 
country.  Curiously  enough,  most  of  the  modern  cases  on  this 
subject  are  American.*  Our  local  statutes  have  very  gener- 
ally favored  the  widow's  rights,  and  unless  she  has  joined  her 
husband  in  his  conveyances  during  his  life,  she  may  assert 
the  privilege  at  his  death.  But  dower  is  found  a  great  incon- 
venience in  an  age  when  real  estate  passes  from  hand  to  hand 
as  an  article  of  commercial  traffic ;  and  legislatures  show  some 

1  Cheney  v.  Pierce,  88  Vt.  616;  Clark  v.  Tompkins,  1  S.  C.  n.  s.  119; 
McLaughlin  v,  McLaughlin,  22  N.  J.  Eq.  606. 

a  Wms.  Real  Prop.  194 ;  1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  219 ;  Macq.  Hue.  &  Wife,  166. 
The  English  dower  act  went  into  effect  in  1834.  See  In  re  Hall's  Estate,  L.  R. 
9  Eq.  179. 

»  See  Wms.  Real  Prop.  217,  notes ;  I  Washb.  Real  Prop.  261-274 ;  Prather 
tf.  McDowell,  8  Bush,  47.  The  wife  is  f^quentlj  by  statute  permitted  to  take 
a  provision  under  her  husband's  will,  in  lieu  of  dower,  at  her  election.  See 
Jennings  v.  Jennings,  21  Ohio  St.  66 ;  Richart  v.  Richart,  80  Iowa,  466 ;  Kent  v. 
Dunham,  106  Mass.  686 ;  Kreiser's  Appeal,  69  Penn.  St.  194. 

4  1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  267,  268;  2  Crabb  Real  Prop.  164, 166;  Hoffman  v. 
Savage,  16  Mass.  180;  Symmes  v.  Drew,  21  Pick.  278 ;  Childs  v.  Smith,  1  Md. 
Ch.  488 ;  Crockett  v.  Crockett,  2  Ohio  St.  180 ;  Park  Dower,  866 ;  1  Washb. 
Real  Prop.  168. 
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disposition  to  get  rid  of  it  altogether,  together  with 
curtesy.  In  *  New  York  the  widow  can  only  claim  *  186 
her  dower  out  of  lands  of  which  her  husband  died 
seised.^  In  several  States  her  interest  is  treated  as  something 
for  the  benefit  of  herself  and  children  jointly.  In  others,  the 
**  thirds  "are  dispensed  with,  and  a  different  rate  is  fixed. 
And  finally,  the  State  of  Indiana  has  set  a  good  example  by 
abolishing  both  curtesy  and  dower,  and  substituting  in  behalf 
of  husband  and  wife  an  interest  in  one  another's  real  estate, 
remaining  at  decease,  on  principles  analogous  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  personal  property  of  intestates ;  thus  placing  both 
sexes  on  the  mutual  footing  of  justice,  and  treating  lands  and 
personal  estate  as  subject  to  analogous  rules.^ 

The  homestead  may  properly  be  considered  in  connection 
with  dower ;  for  although  this  right  is  not  strictly  personal 
to  married  women,  inasmuch  as  it  exists  for  the  benefit  of 
both  wife  and  children,  it  is  an  encumbrance  upon  the  real 
estate  of  the  husband  which  is  generally  released  by  the  wife 
in  connection  with  her  dower.  The  homestead  system  is  of 
recent  origin,  is  peculiar  to  our  American  States,  and  exists 
for  protection  against  the  husband's  creditors.  The  policy 
on  which  it  rests,  by  no  means  a  new  one  in  our  legislation,  is 
that  a  householder  with  a  family  shall  always  have  a  place  of 
shelter  where  legal  process  cannot  reach  him.  While  open 
to  some  serious  objections,  as  concerns  the  rights  of  creditors, 
the  homestead  system  is  to  be  warmly  commended  in  respect 
of  the  encouragement  it  affords  to  agriculture,  and  still  more 
as  offering  rewards  for  domestic  fidelity.* 

t  N.  T.  StaU.  I860,  March  20. 

3  1  Ind.  Sts.  (1862)  291  e(  setf.  And  see  1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  219,  and  notes ; 
4  Kent  Com.  86,  and  statutory  changes  in  notes.  See  Thornton  v.  Thornton^ 
46  Ala.  274 ;  Barker  v.  Dayton,  28  Wis.  867;  Hughes  v.  Merritt,  67  N.  C.  386, 
construing  late  statutes ;  Sturdevant  v,  Norris,  80  Iowa,  65. 

>  See  1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  8d  ed.  825  H  seq.,  where  this  system  is  detailed. 
And  see  Cipperley  v.  Rhodes,  58  111.  846;  West  v.  Ward,  26  Wis.  579;  Thorns 
V.  Thorns,  45  Miss.  268. 
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*187  •CHAPTER  X. 

THE  wipe's  separate   ESTATE  ;   ENGLISH   DOCTRINE. 

Emerging  from  coverture  and  the  common  law,  we  come 
out  into  the  light  of  equity ;  and  here  all  things  assume  a  new 
aspect.  The  married  woman  is  no  longer  buried  under  legal 
fictions.  She  ceases  to  hold  the  strange  position  of  a  being 
without  an  existence,  one  whose  identity  is  suspended  or  sunk 
in  the  status  of  her  husband  ;  she  becomes  a  distinct  person, 
with  her  own  property  rights  and  liabilities.  Her  condition 
is  not  as  independent  as  before  marriage  ;  this  the  very  idea 
of  the  marriage  relation  and  the  disabilities  of  her  sex  forbid. 
But  she  is  dependent  only  so  far  as  the  laws  of  nature  and  the 
forms  of  society  make  her  so ;  while  her  comparative  feeble- 
ness renders  her  the  special  object  of  chancery  protection, 
whenever  the  interests  of  herself  and  her  husband  clash  to- 
gether. She  may  contract  on  her  own  behalf ;  she  may  sue 
and  be  sued  in  her  own  name ;  she  may  hold  lands,  goods,  and 
chattels  in  her  own  right,  which  property  is  known  as  the 
wife's  separate  estate,  or  estate  limited  to  the  wife's  separate 
use. 

The  doctrine  of  the  wife's  separate  estate  originated  in  the 
spreading  conviction  that  it  was  expedient  for  the  interests  of 
society  that  means  should  exist  by  which,  upon  marriage, 
either  the  parties  themselves  by  contract,  or  those  who  in- 
tended to  give  bounty  to  a  family,  might  secure  property 
without  that  property  being  subject  to  the  control  of  the  hus- 
band.^   In  England,  this  doctrine  was  established  more  than 

a  century  ago,  and  to  the  equity  courts  belong  the 
*  188    credit  of  the  invention.^     *  While  at  common  law  the 

separate  existence  of  the  wife  was  neither  known  nor 

1  Rennie  v.  Ritchie,  12  CI.  &  Fin.  284 ;  Peachey  Mar.  Settl.  269. 
3  Harvey  t;.  Harrej,  1  P.  Wm«.  124  ;  Woodmeston  tr.  Walker,  2  R.  &M.  205 ; 
Tullett  V,  Armstrong,  1  Bear.  21. 
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contemplated,  equity  considered  that  a  married  woman  was 
capable  of  possessing  property  to  her  own  use,  independently 
of  her  husband ;  and  the  courts  gradually  widened  and  de- 
veloped this  principle,  until  it  became  fully  settled  that, 
liowever  the  wife's  property  might  be  acquired,  whether 
through  contract  with  her  husband  before  marriage,  or  by 
gift  from  him  or  from  any  stranger  independently  of  such  con- 
tract, equity  would  protect  it,  if  didy  set  apart  as  her  separate 
estate,  no  matter  though  the  husband  himself  must  be  held  as 
the  trustee  to  support  it.^ 

This  great  change  in  the  jurisprudence  of  England  was 
effected  by  a  few  great  men  without  any  help  from  the  legis- 
lature. The  Court  of  Chancery  in  this  as  in  other  respects 
recognized  its  true  function  of  making  the  law  work  justice, 
by  accommodating  its  operation  to  the  altered  circumstances 
of  society.^  Obscure  and  doubtful  indications  of  the  wife's 
separate  estate  are  found  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  It  seems  to  have  been  plainly  recognized  by  Lord 
Nottingham,  Lord  Somers,  and  Lord  Co.wper.  In  Lord  Hard- 
wicke's  time  it  was  perfectly  established  ;  and  Lord  Thurlow, 
in  sanctioning  the  clause  against  anticipation,  prevented  the 
wife  herself  from  destroying  the  fabric  which  had  been  reared 
for  her  benefit.^ 

Where  property  comes  to  the  wife's  separate  use,  it  is 
treated  in  equity  as  trust  estate  of  which  she  is  cestui  que 
trust.  Yet  it  is  not  actually  necessary  that  the  instrument 
constituting  the  separate  use  should  itself  make  an  appoint- 
ment of  trustees.  Formerly  the  rule  was  otherwise ;  but  at 
the  present  day  equity  makes  the  husband  a  trustee  and  thus 
supports  the  trust.*  And  where  a  trustee,  regularly 
appointed,  in  breach  of  his  duty ,  and  *  without  the  *  189 
privity  of  the  wife,  pays  the  trust-money  over  to  the 

1  Tullett  V.  Armstrong,  1  Bear.  21 ;  Peachey  Mar.  Settl.  260,  and  cases  cited, 
s  Bfacq.  Hus.  &  Wife,  284. 

>  See  Pjbufl  v.  Smith,  4  Bro.  C.  C.  486 ;  Tullett  v,  Armstrong,  per  Lord 
Langdale,  1  Bear.  22 ;  Macq.  Hus.  &  Wife,  285. 

4  Bennett  p.  Davis,  2  P.  Wms.  816 ;  Dayison  v.  Atkinson,  6  T.  R.  485;  Mes- 
senger V.  Clarke,  6  Exch.  898 ;  Peachej  Mar.  Settl.  260. 
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husband,  equity  follows  the  money  into  the  husband's  hands, 
and  makes  him  likewise  accountable  as  his  wife's  trustee.^  It 
impresses  a  trust  upon  the  wife's  separate  estate  wherever 
such  estate  may  be  found.  But  while  the  appointment  of 
third  persons  as  trustees  is  not  essential  to  give  the  wife  a 
separate  estate,  or  a  separate  interest  in  any  particular  estate, 
it  is  certainly  desirable  on  many  accounts,  and  there  is  in  it 
this  marked  advantage,  that  the  property  is  made  thereby 
more  secure,  because  such  influence  of  the  husband  over  the 
wife  is  prevented  as  might  induce  her  to  abandon  the  property 
to  him.^ 

Prima  facie^  the  legal  ownership  of  property  which  is  in 
his  wife  at  the  time  of  marriage,  or  comes  to  her  during  cover- 
ture, vests  in  the  husband,  under  his  marital  right.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  that  the  intention  to  establish  a  separate 
use  be  clearly  manifested;  else  courts  of  equity  will  not 
interpose  against  him.  No  technical  formalities  or  expressions 
are  required  ;  but  the  purpose  must  appear  beyond  the  reach 
of  reasonable  controversy,  in  order  to  entitle  the  wife  to 
claim  the  property  as  her  own  in  derogation  of  the  common 
law.' 

As  to  the  words  which  in  themselves  indicate  the  inten- 
tion of  creating  a  separate  use,  there  have  been  numerous 
decisions.  Among  them  the  following  expressions  are  held 
sufficient.  "  For  her  fuU  and  sole  use  and  benefit."  *  "  For 
her  own  sole  use  and  benefit."^  "For  her  sole  use."* 
"  For  her  sole  and  separate  use  and  benefit."  ^     '*  For 

*  190    her  sole  and  separate  use."  ^    "  For  her  *  sole  use  and 

benefit."®    "For  her  own  sole  use,  benefit,  and  dis- 

1  Rich  V.  Cockle,  0  Ves.  875.    See  aUo  Izod  v.  Lamb,  1  Cr.  &  J.  85. 

2  Newland  v.  Paynter,  10  Sim.  877  ;  8.  c.  on  appeal,  4  M.  &  Cr.  40S ;  Hnm- 
phreyi;.  Richards,  25  L.  J.  Eq.  444  ;  b.  c.  2  Jur.  488 ;  Peachej  Mar.  Settl.  260 ; 
Macq.  Hub.  &  Wife,  291.    See  Wall  v.  Rogers,  L.  R.  9  £q.  58. 

>  Macq.  Hue.  &  Wife,  807 ;  Tyler  i;.  Lake,  2  Russ.  &  M.  188  ;  Kensington  v. 
DoUond,  2  M.  &  K.  184  ;  Moore  v.  Morris,  4  Drew,  87 ;  Peachey  Mar.  Settl.  279. 
*  Arthur  r.  Arthur,  11  Ir.  Eq.  511. 
ft  Ex  parte  Killick,  8  Mon.  D.  &  De  G.  480. 
<  Lindsell  v.  Thacker,  12  Sim.  178. 
7  Archer  v.  Rorke,  7  Ir.  Eq.  478. 

s  Parker  v,  Brooke,  9  Yes.  583;  Adamson  v.  Armitage,  19  Ves.  415. 
' V.  Lyne,  Younge,  562. 
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position."^  "For  her  sole  and  absolute  use."^  "For  her 
own  use,  and  at  her  own  disposal."  ^  "  To  be  at  her  disposal, 
and  to  do  therewith  as  she  shall  think  fit."  *  "  Solely  and 
entirely  for  her  own  use  and  benefit."  ^  "  For  her  own 
use,  independent  of  any  husband."  ^  "  Not  subjected  to  the 
control  of  her  husband."  ^  "  For  her  own  use  and  benefit, 
independent  of  any  other  person."  ®  **  For  her  liveli- 
hood." » 

So,  too,  the  intention  of  excluding  the  husband's  marital 
rights,  may  be  inferred  from  the  nature  of  the  provisions  at- 
tached to  the  gift,  as  where,  for  example,  the  direction  is  that 
the  property  shall  be  at  the  wife's  disposal,  or  there  is  some 
other  clear  indication  that  such  was  the  donor's  intention.^^ 
Lord  Thurlow  once  decided  that  a  direction  "  that  the  inter- 
est and  profits  be  paid  to  her,  and  the  principal  to  her  or  to 
her  order  by  note,  or  writing  under  her  hand,"  created  a  trust 
for  the  wife's  separate  use.^^  So  in  the  judgment  of  Sir 
William  Fortescue,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  did  the  words  "  that 
she  should  enjoy  and  receive  the  issues  and  profits  of  the 
estate."  ^^  And  Lord  Loughborough  gave  a  like  effect  to  a 
direction  that  certain  property  should  be  delivered  up  to 
a  married  woman,  "  whenever  she  should  demand  or  require 
the  same."  ^  A  similar  construction  has  also  been  ap- 
plied to  the  words,  "  to  be  *laid  out  in  what  she  (the  *  191 
wife)  shall  think  fit."  ^*  And  a  legacy  to  a  married 
woman,  "  her  receipt  to  be  a  sufficient  discharge  to  the  ex- 
ecutors," has  been  held  sufficient.^^    A  legacy  added  by  a 

>  Ex  parte  Ray,  1  Madd.  199.  «  Davis  v,  Prout,  7  Beav.  288. 

>  Prichard  v.  Ames,  Turn.  &  Russ.  222. 
*  Kirk  p.  Paulin,  9  Vin.  Abr.  96,  pi.  48. 

5  Inglefield  v.  Coghlan,  2  Coll.  247.  «  Wagstaff  v.  Smith,  9  Ves.  520. 

7  Bain  v.  Lescher,  11  Sim.  897.  ^  Margetts  v.  Barringer,  7  Sim.  482. 

»  Darley  v.  Darley,  3  Atk.  899.    And  see  Peachey  Mar.  Settl.  279,  280; 
Macq.  Hus.  &  Wife,  808,  809. 

!•  Prichard  v,  Ames,  Turn.  &  Buss.  228 ;  Peftcbey  Mar.  Settl.  279. 
u  Hulme  v.  Tenant,  1  Bro.  C.  C.  16. 

tt  Tyrrell  t- .  Hope,  2  Atk.  561.    "  For  to  what  end  should  she  receive  It," 
•ays  this  judge,  "  if  it  is  the  property  of  the  husband  the  next  moment  ?  " 
u  Dixon  t;.  Olmius,  2  Cox,  414. 

1^  Atcherley  v.  Vernon,  10  Mod.  618.    See  Blaeklow  v.  Laws,  2  Hare,  62. 
»  Warwick  p.  Hawkins,  18  E.  L.  &'£q.  174. 
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codicil  to  the  legacy  given  by  a  will  is  subject  to  the  incidents 
of  the  original  legacy  ;  and  the  separate  use  may  be  extended 
by  construction  from  the  will  to  the  codicQ.^ 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  form  of  expression  will  go  far 
towards  determining  whether  property  is  or  is  not  limited  to 
the  wife's  separate  use.  Vice-Chancellor  Wigram,  in  a  case 
before  him  not  many  years  ago,  was  forced  to  admit  that 
while  ruling  out  certain  property,  from  the  wife's  separate 
use,  on  account  of  the  testator's  insufficient  language,  he  had 
a  strong  opinion  that  he  decided  against  the  real  intention  of 
the  testator.2  It  is  to  be  observed,  then,  that  courts  of  equity 
will  not  deprive  the  hSisband  of  his  rights  at  law,  unless  the 
words  of  themselves  leave  no  doubt  of  the  intention  to  ex- 
clude him.^  A  mere  trust  therefore  to  pay  the  income  of  a 
fund  to  a  married  woman,  and  her  assigns,  is  not  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  marital  rights  from  attaching.*  Even  a  gift  to  a 
wife  "  for  her  use,"  has  been  held  not  a  sufficiently  unequiv- 
ocal declaration  of  an  intention  to  create  a  trust  for  the  sep- 
arate use  of  the  wife.^  Some  words  have  greater  efficacy 
than  others.  Thus  it  has  been  said  that  the  word  "  enjoy  " 
is  very  strong  to  imply  a  separate  use.®  And  much  contro- 
versy has  arisen  in  the  English  chancery  courts  over  the  use 
of  the  word  "  own  "  as  synonymous  with  "  sole,"  the 
*  192  result  of  which  is  to  establish  that  *  there  is  a  substan- 
tial distinction  between  a  gift  to  a  wife,  "  for  her  sole 
use,"  and  a  gift  "  for  her  own  use,"  or  "  for  her  own  use  and 
benefit."  ^  And  it  having  been  decided  that  the  word  '*  own  " 
had  no  exclusive  meaning,  it  was  next  determined  that  a 
trust  to  pay  the  proceeds  of  real  estate  into  the  proper  hands 
of  a  married  woman  for  her  own  use  and  benefit  was  not  a 
gift  to  the  wife's  separate  use,  the  word  "  proper  "  being  the 

^  Day  V.  Croft,  4  Bear.  661.  ^  Blacklow  v.  Laws,  2  Hare,  49. 

>  Peachey  Mar.  Settl.  281 ;  Tyler  v.  Lake,  2  Russ.  &  M.  188 ;  Masaey  v. 
Parker,  2  M.  &  K.  181 ;  Macq.  Hua.  &  Wife,  809. 

*  Lumb  V.  Milnes,  6  Ves.  617. 

s  Jacobs  9.  Amyatk,  1  Aiadd.  876,  n. ;  Wills  v.  Sayers,  4  Madd.  411 ;  Roberts 
V.  Spicer,  6  Madd.  491. 

•  Sir  Wm.  Fortescue,  in  Tyrrell  v.  Hope,  2  Atk.  668. 

^  See  Lord  Brougham's  jadgment  in  Tyler  v.  Lake,  2  Rnss.  &  M.  187 ; 
Johnes  v.  Lockhart,  8  Bro.  C.  C.  888,  n. ;  Peachey  Mar.  Settl.  282. 
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Latin  form  of  the  word  **  own,"  and  therefore  payment  into 
the  wife's  proper  hands,  signifying  the  same  thing,  as  into 
her  own  hands.^  Lord  Brougham  thus  in  effect  overruled  a 
decision  of  Lord  Alvanley,  who  had  held  that  the  use  of  the 
word  "  proper "  would  create  a  separate  use.*  This  later 
construction,  coming  from  a  jurisdiction  so  conclusive,  has 
since  prevailed,  though  not  without  some  expressions  of  dis- 
satisfEu^tion  in  the  lower  courts.^  And  again,  language  of  the 
donor,  expressive  of  his  intent  to  limit  property  to  the  wife's 
separate  use,  may  be  controlled  by  other  words  or  provisions 
so  as  to  negative  such  a  supposition.  This  principle  was  ap- 
plied to  the  wife's  disadvantage,  in  a  case  where  others  were 
made  the  objects  of  the  bounty  with  her.*  Yet  it  has  been 
held  that  a  gift  to  the  wife's  separate  use  was  good,  although 
the  support  and  education  of  children  was  annexed  as  a  charge 
upon  it.®  The  expression  "  her  intended  husband "  may 
apply  to  a  second  husband,  where  there  are  words  limiting 
income  to  the  wife's  separate  use  during  her  life,  for  this 
latter  expression  controls  the  former.* 

Whether  the  word  "  sole  "is  of  itself  sufficient  to  create 
a  separate  use  is  doubtful.  Different  opinions  have  been 
expressed  on  this  point.  But  in  a  recent  case  before  Vice- 
Chancellor  Kindersley,  the  word  "  sole  "  was  deemed  insuf- 
ficient, in  a  devise  of  property  to  a  female,  her  heirs, 
executors,  administrators,  *  and  assigns,  "  for  her  and  *  193 
their  own  sole  and  absolute  use  and  benefit,"  to  create 
a  separate  estate ;  since  the  word  ^'  sole,"  as  here  used,  had 
reference  not  only  to  the  female  herself,  but  to  her  heirs, 
executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  who  certainly  could 
not  be  considered  beneficiaries  under  any  such  trust.^ 

1  Tjler  V.  Lake,  2  Rasa.  &  M.  187. 
3  Hartley  r.  Harle,  6  Yes.  646. 

*  See  Vice-Chancellor  Wigram,  in  Blacklow  o.  Laws,  2  Hare,  49;  Macq. 
Has.  &  Wife,  809 ;  Peachey  Mar.  Settl.  282. 

«  Wardle  v,  Claxton,  9  Sim.  624.    And  see  Gilchriat  v.  Cator,  1  De  G.  &  S. 
188. 

*  Cape  V.  Cape,  2  Toil  &  Coll.  Exch.  648.    And  see  n.  to  Macq.  Hue-  & 
Wife,  810. 

*  Hawkea  v.  Hubback,  L.  R.  11  Eq.  6. 

Y  Lewis  V.  Mathews,  L.  R.  2  Eq.  177.    And  lee  Trontbeck  v.  Boughej,  L.  R. 
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A  gift  of  the  produce  of  a  fund,  is  to  be  considered  a  gift 
of  that  produce  in  perpetuity  ;  hence,  it  is  a  gift  of  the  fund 
itself,  nothing  appearing  to  show  a  different  intention.  There- 
fore a  bequest  of  a  fund  to  a  woman,  with  the  mterest  thereon, 
to  be  vested  in  trustees,  —  the  income  arising  therefrom  to  be 
for  her  separate  use  and  benefit,  —  vests  the  capital  for  her 
separate  use.^  Where  a  testator  simply  directs  the  invest- 
ment of  a  fund  in  trustees,  for  the  benefit  of  a  married  woman, 
independent  of  the  control  of  her  husband,  this  is  enough  to 
carry  the  whole  fund  to  her  separate  use.^  So  it  is  held  that 
where  stock  was  given  to  trustees  upon  trust,  to  pay  the 
dividends  to  a  married  woman  for  her  separate  use,  and  there 
was  no  limitation  of  a  life-interest,  an  absolute  interest  in  Uie 
capital  passed  to  her,  which  she  could  dispose  of  as  a  feme 

As  a  wife  is  only  made  a  party  to  a  suit  instituted  by  her 
husband  on  the  alleged  ground  of  her  having  separate  estate 
in  regard  to  which  she  is  Kfeme  sole,  the  husband,  by  making 
her  a  party,  admits  it  to  be  her  separate  estate.^ 

It  is  fair  to  suppose  that  in  equity  the  wife's  separate  use 
binds  the  produce  of  the  fund,  as  well  as  the  fund  itself* 
There  are  some  cases  decided  in  the  courts  of  common  law, 
where  the  contrary  has  been  maintained,  and  to  this  effect, 
that,  although  a  wife  may  be  entitled  to  separate  property, 
the  dividends  arising  therefrom  vest  in  her  husband.^  This 
is  no  reason,  however,  why  the  equity  doctrine  should  not  be 

as  we  have  stated  ;  indeed,  if  it  were  otherwise,  as  an 
*194   English  writer  *ha8  observed,  the  object  of  separate 

use  would  be  in  many  instances  frustrated.^ 

2  Eq.  584.  See  also,  as  to  property  to  husband  and  another  in  trust,  Ex  parte 
Beilby,  1  Glyn  &  Jam.  167  ;  n.  to  Peachej  Mar.  Settl.  288. 

^  Adaoison  o.  Armitag^e,  19  Ves.  416;  Macq.  Hus.  &  Wife,  811 ;  Troutbeck 
V.  Boughey,  L.  R.  2  Eq.  684. 

2  Simons  v.  Howard,  1  Keen,  7,  per  Lord  Xjangdale. 

*  Elton  u.  Shephard,  1  Bro.  C.  C.  682  ;  Haig  t>.  Swlney,  1  Sim.  &  Stu.  487. 
«  Earl  V.  Ferris,  19  Beav.  69. 

*  Tugman  v.  Hopkins,  4  Man.  &  Gr.  889 ;  Came  v,  Brice,  7  M.  &  W.  188. 

*  See  Macq.  Hus.  &  Wife,  291,  and  n.  And  see  dictum  of  Sir  Lancelot 
Shadwell,  in  Molony  v.  Kennedy,  10  Sim.  264  (quoted  ib.),  which  intimates  that 
this  is  the  equity  doctrine ;  per  Lord  Hardwicke,  Churchill  v.  Bibbin,  9  Sim. 
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The  quality  of  separate  estate  ceases  on  the  death  of  the 
wife ;  and  if  her  husband  survives  her,  he  becomes  entitled 
to  the  property  as  though  it  had  never  been  settled  to  her 
separate  use.  For  the  separate  use  was  created  only  for  the 
marri^e  state,  and  was  not  designed  to  extend  beyond  the 
dissolution  of  marriage,  or  when  the  necessity  of  the  trust 
should  be  no  longer  felt.  Thus  chases  in  possession  settled  to 
the  wife's  separate  use  vest  in  the  husband  absolutely  upon 
his  survivorship.^  The  wife's  separate  chases  in  action  may 
be  recovered  by  him  in  his  right,  as  her  administi-ator.^  So, 
doubtless,  her  separate  chattels  real  go  to  the  husband  as 
survivor.  In  short,  the  wife's  separate  property  upon  the 
wife's  death  is  freed  from  its  peculiar  incidents,  and  becomes 
like  any  other  estate  of  hers,  which  may  remain  at  her 
decease.^  And  it  seems  clear  that  the  husband  may  be  tenant 
by  the  curtesy,  as  usual,  if  not  expressly  excluded  from  all 
marital  interest.^ 

Yet  the  wife  may  defeat  her  husband's  claim  after  her 
death  by  exercisiug  her  power  of  disposition  during  her  life- 
time ;  a  power  which  is  recognized  in  a  married  woman  so  far 
as  her  separate  property  is  concerned.^  So  too  by  the  terms 
of  the  trust  the  husband's  rights  may  be  prevented  from 
attaching.  Thus,  where  a  wife  entitled  to  separate  property 
for  life,  under  a  settlement  which  directed  that  all  the 
trust  property  and  all  the  *  income  thereof  "  remain-  *  195 
ing  unapplied  "  at  her  deatt  should  go  in  a  certain 
manner,  left  her  husband  some  years  before  her  death  ;  and 
the  trustees  received  the  income  regularly  and  paid  it  into  a 
bank  in  their  own  names,  with  her  privity,  making  remit- 
tances to  her  as  she  required  money ;  and  upon  the  wife's 

447,  n.  Confra,  Peachej  Mar.  Settl.  268,  where  cases  are  cited  which  do  not 
•upport  the  statement  in  the  text. 

1  Molony  v.  Kennedy,  10  Sim.  264. 

»  Proudiey  ».  Fielder,  2  Myl  &  K.  67 ;  Drury  v.  Scott,  4  Tou.  &  Coll.  Ch. 
264 ;  Stead  v.  Clay,  I  Sim.  294. 

*  Macq.  Bus.  &  Wife,  286 ;  Peachey  Mar.  Settl.  278 ;  Sloper  v.  Cottrell,  6  El. 
&  Bl.  601 ;  Bird  v.  Pegram,  18  C.  B.  660 ;  s.  c.  17  Jur.  679. 

*  Lushington  v.  Sewell,  1  Sim.  648 ;  Roberts  v.  Dixwell,  1  Atk.  606,  per  Lord 
Hardwicke ;  Maoq.  Hut.  &  Wife,  287 ;  Appleton  v\  Rowley,  L.  R.  8  Eq.  189. 
But  see  Moore  v.  Webster,  L.  R.  8  £q.  267. 

i  Macq.  Hus.  &  Wife,  286. 
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death  the  sum  of  £888  was  found  among  her  effects,  and  a 
balance  of  <£ 2,049  accumulated  income  stood  to  the  credit  of 
the  trustees  in  the  bank  ;  it  was  held  by  the  Vice-Chancellor 
of  England  that  the  former  went  to  the  surviving  husband 
by  virtue  of  his  marital  right,  while  the  latter  was  bound  by 
the  trusts  of  the  deed  as  the  result  of  income  '^  remainii^ 
unapplied  "  at  her  death.^ 

Since  the  separate  use  can  exist  only  in  the  married  state, 
it  may  sometimes  have  an  ambulatory  operation ;  so  as  to  be 
effectual  according  as  the  woman  happens  at  the  time  to  be 
covert  or  sole.  Supposing,  then,  a  gift  be  made  to  the  sepa- 
rate use  of  a  woman  who  is  single  at  the  time  the  gift  takes 
effect ;  it  is  clear  that  she  shaU  enjoy  the  gift  absolutely  and 
without  restraint.  But  if  she  afterwards  marries  will  the 
separate  use  operate?  It  will,  unless  by  the  terms  of  her 
marriage  settlement  she  expressly  renounces  it.^  Supposing, 
however,  she  outlives  her  husband,  the  separate  use  ceases 
as  in  other  cases  ;  since  it  can  only  be  effectual  during  cover- 
ture. But  if  she  marries  again,  the  separate  use  revives  once 
more ;  and  so  onward,  from  time  to  time,  ceasing  and  re- 
viving alternately,  upon  each  alteration  of  her  personal 
condition.^ 

A  single  woman,  having  a  gift  expressed  to  be  to  her  sep- 
arate use,  may  renounce  such  separate  use  upon  her  marriage. 

This  wiU  be  readily  admitted.  Yet  the  courts  con- 
*196    strue  an  act  of  this  *6ort  strictly.*      The   evidence 

must  be  clear  in  all  cases,  that  a  single  woman  marry- 
ing has  renounced  her  separate  use ;  for  it  will  not  be  pre- 
sumed that  she  means,  by  the  mere  fact  of  matrimony,  to 

^  Jolmstone  r.  Lumb,  15  Sim.  808.  As  to  the  wife's  rigiits  over  monej  not 
the  savings  of  her  separate  estate,  see  Barrack  v.  McCuUoch,  8  Kay  &  Johns. 
114;  Brooke  r.  Brookei  4  Jur.  v.  s.  472;  Peachej  Mar.  Settl.  262.  But  see 
Messenger  v.  Clarke,  6  Exch.  888,  for  the  doctrine  at  law. 

3  TuUett  V,  Armstrong,  1  Beav.  1 ;  Anderson  v,  Anderson,  2  Myl.  &  K.  427  ; 
Macq.  Hus.  &  Wife,  805. 

>  Macq.  Hus.  &  Wife,  806;  TuUett  v.  Armstrong,  1  Beav.  l,aflirmed  by  Lord 
Cottenham,  4  Myl.  &  Cr.  877 ;  Hawkes  v.  Hubback,  L.  R.  11  £q.  5. 

*  Johnson  v.  Johnson,  1  Keen,  648 ;  Macq.  Hus.  &  Wife,  806.  See  Marriage 
Settlements  (tf  Infants,  post, 
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relinquish  her  control  of  the  property.  But  antenuptial 
settlements  may  be  made  on  reasonable  terms  by  the  parties 
contemplating  marriage.  And  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  operation  of  a  trust  for  separate  use  from  being  confined 
to  a  particular  covei-ture,  where  all  concerned  are  so  minded. 
In  such  cases,  however,  the  wife  marrying  again  can  always 
stipulate  for  her  separate  use.^ 

It  would  appear  to  be  the  English  doctrine  that  the  marital 
obligations  of  the  husband  are  not  essentially  altered  by  her 
right  to  separate  property.  Thus,  it  is  held  that  the  wife  is 
not  bound  to  maintain  her  husband  out  of  her  separate  for- 
tune, nor  to  bring  any  part  of  it  into  contribution  for  family 
purposes.^  And  there  seems  to  be  no  legal  authority  to  sup- 
port the  notion  that  the  husband*s  liabilities  on  her  general 
debts  are  thereby  altered  during  their  joint  lives.*  But  it  is 
held  that  the  separate  estate  of  a  married  woman  is  after  her 
death  a  trust  for  the  payment  of  her  debts.^  The  common- 
law  liabilities  of  the  husband,  to  be  sui-e,  rest  in  great  meas- 
ure upon  his  right  to  his  wife's  property  ;  yet  we  may  admit 
that  it  would  be  difiicult  to  adjust  any  new  rule  except  upon 
partnership  piinciples.  If  one  marries  a  rich  wife,  therefore, 
who  chooses  to  hoard  her  savings  by  herself,  bequeath  all  to 
others,  and  compel  him,  a  poor  man,  to  pay  for  every  thing 
she  or  the  children  need,  all  their  lives,  and  her  general 
debts  besides,  it  is  possible  that  even  equity  will  deny  him 
relief.  By  a  recent  statute  the  wife's  separate  property  is 
expressly  made  liable  for  her  antenuptial  debts.^ 

*  Moreover  the  wife  is  not  bound  to  maintain,  edu-   *  197 
cate,  or  provide  for  her  children  out  of  her  separate 
property ;    and  even  though  she  elope  from  her  husband, 
equity  will  not  lay  hold  of  her  estate  for  that  purpose.     This 
is  a  settled  point  in  England,  unless  the  legislature  shall 

Maoq.  Hub.  &  W  e»  807.    See  Knight  v.  Knight,  6  Sim.  121 ;  Bradley  v. 
Hughes,  8  Sim.  149 ;  Benson  v.  Benson,  6  Sim.  126. 

*  Lamb  v.  Milnes,  6  Ves.  620. 

s  See  Macq.  Hus.  &  Wife,  288.    But  see  infra,  pp.  226,  226. 
4  2  Stoiy  £q.  Jur.  §  1898,  n. ;  Norton  v.  Turrill,  2  P.  Wmt.  144.    Bat  tee  In 
rt  Baker's  Trusts,  L.  U.  18  Eq.  168. 

*  Sanger  v.  Sanger,  L.  R.  11  £q.  470. 
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change  the  law  hereafter ;  for  the  House  of  Lords  so  decided 
in  Hodgden  v.  Hodgden^  on  appeal  from  the  lower  court  of 
chancery,  and  under  the  advice  of  Lord-Chancellor  Cotten- 
ham.^  And  yet  whenever  a  settlement  of  the  wife's  equity 
is  decreed,  where  the  husband  or  his  legal  representative 
seeks  to  recover  for  himself  her  cKobbb  in  action^  the  children 
of  the  marriage  are  included  within  its  benefits ;  though,  to 
be  sure,  the  wife  may  waive  the  claim  altogether  without 
reference  to  them.^ 

It  is  possible  that  a  provision  for  the  wife's  separate  use 
may  fail,  as  against  third  parties  purchasers,  wherever  the 
husband  can  dispose  of  the  property  without  their  having 
notice  of  the  trust.^ 

The  clause  of  restraint  upon  anticipation  is  an  important 
element  in  the  doctrine  of  the  wife's  separate  use,  as  admin- 
istered in  England.  This  clause  was  sanctioned  by  Lord 
Thurlow  ;  *  is  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  modem  convey- 
ances ;  and  is  pronounced  by  Mr.  Macqueen,  and  such  as  he 
chooses  to  denominate  ^^  the  wise,"  a  salutary  clause  which 
takes  from  the  wife  the  power  of  bringing  ruin  upon  herself; 
though  it  is  manifestly  in  form  a  fetter  upon  the  trust  estate, 
while  the  wisdom  of  its  establishment  in  any  case  depends 
upon  the  folly  of  the  beneficiary.^  With  a  perfect  liberty  of 
disposal,  the  danger  arose  that  the  wife  might  be  persuaded 
to  part  with,  or  charge   her  separate  property,  even 

*  198   against  her  better  judgment,  through  *  the  secret  and 

subtle  influences  which  her  husband  might  bring  to 
bear  upon  her.  But  by  the  clause  against  anticipation,  the 
wife's  hands  are  tied  up  ;  she  has  not  the  power  of  alienating 
or  encumbering  the  property ;  and  the  donor  can  place  his 
gift  beyond  the  possibility  of  matrimonial  contention.  The 
restraint  upon  anticipation  extends  even  to  landed  property, 

^  4  Cl.  &  Fin.  828,  reversing  the  decree  of  the  court  below. 

^  See  supra f  ch.  5,  the  wife's  equity  to  a  settlement 

s  Parker  v.  Brooke,  9  Yes.  588 ;  Macq.  Hus.  &  Wife,  291. 

4  Miss  Watson's  Case.  See  Pybus  o.  Smith,  8  Bro.  C.  C.  840,  n.  Tliis  doc- 
trine was  afterwards  affirmed  in  Jackson  v.  Hobliouse,  2  Mer.  487,  by  Lord 
Eldon. 

«  See  Macq.  Has.  &  Wife,  812. 
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notwithstanding  the  common-law  methods  by  which  the  wife 
maj  ordinarily  alienate  and  encumber  such  estate  ;  so  that  a 
person  may  now  devise  lands  to  a  married  woman  in  fee-sim- 
ple in  such  a  manner  as  to  disable  her  during  coverture  from 
making  any  sale,  mortgage,  charge,  or  encumbrance  whatever 
to  take  effect  against  it.^ 

The  name  of  this  important  clause  originates  in  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  first  applied.^  The  general  pur- 
port of  this  expression  is  that  the  wife  shall  be  prohibited  the 
anticipation  of  the  income  of  her  separate  property  or  the  an- 
ticipation of  the  capital  of  the  fund.  Yet  the  word  ^'  antici- 
pation "  need  not  be  used  in  clauses  of  this  sort,  nor  is  any 
particular  form  of  expression  necessary.^ 

Like  the  separate  use  itself,  this  clause  of  restraint  on  antici- 
pation exists  only  in  the  marriage  state ;  and  property  vested 
in  a  single  woman  she  may  dispose  of  absolutely,  despite  such 
limitation,  so  long  as  she  remains  unmarried ;  but  upon  her 
coverture,  while  retaining  such  property,  the  separate  use 
and  the  restraint  upon  anticipation  attach  and  become 
effective  *  together,  cease  together  upon  her  widow-  *  199 
hood,  and  revive  together  upon  her  remarriage.^ 

But  the  restraint  on  anticipation  does  not  exempt  a  mar- 
ried woman  from  the  ordinary  consequences  of  lapse  of  time 
and  acquiescence.  That  fetter  upon  alienation  was  imposed 
for  her  protection  against  her  husband,  but  was  not  intended 
to  exonerate  her  from  the  obligation  of  asserting  her  claim 

I  Bagget  V.  Meux,  1  Phil.  627,  per  Lord  Ljndhurst ;  1  Coll.  188 ;  Macq.  Has. 
&  Wife,  812 ;  Peachey  Mar.  Settl.  284.  Nor  can  she  join  her  husband  in  a 
power  of  attorney  to  receive  or  sue  for  moneys  tied  up  by  this  clause.  Kenrick 
p.  Wood,  L.  R.  9  Eq.  888. 

s  See  Pybos  o.  Smith,  8  Bro.  C.  C.  840 ;  Jodrell  v.  Jodrell,  9  Beav.  59. 

'  Per  Lord  Cranworth,  In  re  Ross's  Trust,  1  Sim.  199 ;  Doolan  o,  Blake,  8 
Ir.  Ch.  849 ;  Peachey  Mar.  Settl.  287.  See  further,  Moore  v.  Moore,  1  Coll.  57  ; 
Tullett  r.  Armstrong,  1  Bear.  1 ;  Macq.  Hus.  &  Wife,  814,  n. ;  Steedman  v. 
Poole,  6  Hare,  198;  Parkes  v.  White,  11  Ves.  222 ;  Clark  r,  Pister,  8  Bro.  C.  C. 
846,  cited  in  Pybus  v.  Smith ;  Barrymore  v.  Ellis,  8  Sim.  1 ;  Brown  v.  Bamford, 
1  Phil.  620;  Field  v.  Evans,  15  Sim.  875;  Baker  v.  Bradley,  2  Jur.  v,  8.  104; 
Peachey  Mar.  Settl.  287,  288,  and  cases  cited ;  Harrop  v.  Howard,  8  Hare,  624 ; 
Harnett  v.  M'Dougall,  8  Beav.  187 ;  Acton  v.  White,  1  Sim.  &  Stu.  429. 

*  Tullett  v.  Armstrong,  1  Bear.  1;  4  Myl.  &  Cr.  877 ;  Macq.  Hus.  &  Wife, 
818 ;  Clarke  v.  Jaques,  1  Bear.  86 ;  Dixon  v.  Dixon,  1  Bear.  40. 
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within  a  reasonable  period.  Indeed,  it  is  but  reasonable  that, 
as  a  court  of  equity  creates  and  models  the  separate  estate, 
the  estate  so  created  and  modelled  should  be  subject  to  the 
ordinary  rules  of  the  court.^  But  the  court  cannot  mould  at 
will  the  fetter  imposed  upon  alienation,  though  the  language 
used  by  some  of  the  earlier  judges  would  seem  to  indicate 
otherwise  ;  moreover,  while  the  power  to  impose  restraint  on 
anticipation  is  a  mere  creature  of  the  court,  the  restraint 
itself  is  always  imposed  by  the  author,  the  settlor  of  the  gift.^ 

Although  the  wife's  separate  use  is  the  creature  of  equity, 
and*  specially  consigned  to  its  watchful  keeping,  courts  of  law 
will  sometimes  afford  it  protection.  This  seems  to  be,  how- 
ever, only  in  cases  where  a  trustee  is  interposed  to  hold  the 
legal  estate  ;  for,  since  the  common-law  courts  maintain  their 
own  maxims,  there  should  be  some  person  designated  to  hold 
the  fund  for  the  wife  ;  and  such  person  will  be  considered  as 
the  legal  owner  so  as  to  save  the  property  from  attachment 
and  sale  for  the  husband's  debts.^  Under  a  recent  act  of 
1870,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  a  company  to  register  stock  in 
the  name  of  a  married  woman  entitled  to  her  separate  use ; 
and  this  duty  is  enforceable  by  mandamus.^ 

1  Derbishire  v.  Home,  8  De  G.,  M.  &  G.  118. 

'  Robinson  v.  Wheelwright,  21  Beav.  220 ;  8.  c.  on  appeal,  6  De  G.,  M.  &  G. 
586 ;  2  Jur.  n.  a.  654.  See  Peachey  Mar.  Settl.  289 ;  Fitzgibbon  t;.  Blake,  8  Ir. 
Ch.  828.  Income  which  a  wife  is  restrained  from  anticipating  will  not  be  ap- 
plied to  make  good  the  consequences  of  her  fraud.  Arnolds  v.  Woodhams,  L.  B. 
16  £q.  29. 

'  See  Izod  v.  Lamb,  1  Cr.  &  J.  85 ;  Davison  v.  Atkinson,  6  T.  R.  484 ;  Dean 
V.  Brown,  2  Car.  &  P.  62;  Macq.  Hus.  &  Wife,  291. 

«  Queen  r.  Camatic  R.  R.  Co.,  L.  R.  8  Q.  B.  299;  Act  83  &  84  Vict.  c.  98. 
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♦CHAPTER  XL  ♦200 

THE    wife's  separate  ESTATE;   AMERICAN   DOCTRINE. 

The  doctiine  of  the  wife's  separate  estate  is  one  of  peculiar 
growth  and  development  in  this  country,  though  doubtless 
originating  in  the  maxims  of  the  English  chancery,  and 
deriving  much  of  its  strength  from  the  splendid  accomplish- 
ments of  Langdale,  Thurlow,  and  Eldon^  in  their  own  land. 
What  such  men  and  their  successors  effected  by  judicial  pol- 
icy, we  have  carried  into  our  statutes ;  nay,  we  have  gone 
further.  In  England,  the  equitable  rights  of  married  women 
are  the  triumph  of  the  bench ;  with  us  the  early  efforts  of  the 
bench  have  been  eclipsed  by  the  later  achievements  of  the 
legislature,  and  the  judge  follows  the  law-giver  to  restrain 
rather  than  enlarge. 

When  this  coxmtry  was  first  settled,  the  separate  use  was 
but  little  understood  in  England.  Its  development  there  was 
gradual,  and  its  final  establishment  of  a  later  date.  Our 
ancestors  brought  over  the  common  law  with  them ;  but  for 
equity  they  had  little  respect.  True,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
by  the  jurisprudence  of  a  single  State,  property  bestowed 
upon  a  married  woman  to  her  separate  use,  free  from  the  con- 
trol and  interference  of  her  husband,  would  remain  subject, 
notwithstanding,  to  his  marital  dominion;  but  prior  to  tKe 
late  married  women's  acts  there  were,  in  many  States,  no 
judicial  precedents  to  combat  such  an  assumption.  That  such 
trusts  might  be  created  was  not  denied ;  but  whether  there 
were  courts  with  authority  to  enforce  them  appeared 
frequently  doubtful.^    ♦In  the  New-England  States,    ♦  201 

'  It  is  true  tliat  the  general  recognition  here  of  the  wife's  separate  use  has  been 
presumed  by  our  text-writers.  See  2  Kent  Com.  162 ;  Reeve  Dom.  Rel.  162 ; 
2  Story  £q.  Juris.  §  1878  et  aeq.  We  confine  our  observation  to  judicial  preo- 
edenls.  What  Chancellor  Kent  has  to  say  on  the  American  equity  doctrines 
in  his  work,  must  be  taken  by  tlie  general  student  witli  some  qualitications, 
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scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  separate  use  was  to  be  found.* 
New  York,  with  such  eminent  chancellors  as  Kent  and  Wal- 
worth, took  the  lead  in  building  up  an  equity  system  parallel 
with  that  of  England ;  and  in  the  reports  of  this  State  are  to 
be  found  most  of  the  leading  cases  and  the  ablest  discussions 
of  what  may  be  termed  American  chancery  doctrines.  New 
Jersey  recognized  the  separate  use,  and  her  chancery  court 
exercised  liberal  powers.  In  Pennsyvlania,  the  doctrine  was 
recognized  to  some  extent.  The  courts  of  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  the  Southern  States  generally,  had  frequent  occasion  to 
apply  the  separate-use  doctrine  ;  none  more  so  than  those  of 
North  and  South  Carolina.  And  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  aristocratic  element  of  society  in  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try, also  a  prevalent  disposition  for  family  entails,  marriage 
settlements,  and  fetters  upon  the  ti*ansmission  of  landed  prop- 
erty, aided  much  in  developing  therein  the  English  chancery 
system.  So  was  it  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  States  founded 
upon  like  institutions.  But  as  to  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
the  other  States  erected  from  what  was  formerly  known  as 
the  North-west  Territory,  society  was  modelled  more  after 
New  England,  and  we  find  no  clear  recognition  of  the  wife's 
equitable  separate  use.  Louisiana,  and  such  contiguous  States 
as  were  originally  governed  by  French  and  Spanish  laws,  had 
more  or  less  of  the  civil  or  community  system  ;  and  to  these 
States  English  equity  maxims  had  at  best  only  a  limited  ap- 
plication. Such,  then,  is  the  wife's  separate  use,  viewed  in 
the  light  of  judicial  precedents,  as  known  in  the  United  States 
up  to  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.^ 

masmuch  as  the  learned  writer  draws  largely  upon  his  judicial  opinions,  ren- 
dered in  a  State  which  especially  favored  chancery  jurispradence.  The  want  of 
a  general  recognition  of  the  wife's  separate  use,  as  unfolded  in  England,  aids  in 
explaining  the  curious  &ct  that  our  States  were  legislated  into  a  system  which 
the  English  chancery  had  felt  competent  to  rear  unaided. 

1  But  see  Pinney  v.  Fellows,  16  Vt.  625  (1843). 

s  See  U.  S.  £q.  Dig.  Husband  &  Wife,  12 ;  Reade  v.  LiWngston,  8  Johns.  Ch 
481 ;  Meth.  £p.  Church  v.  Jaques,  1  Johns.  Ch.  66 ;  Rogers  v.  Rogers,  4  Paige, 
616  ;  Vernon  v.  Marsh,  2  Green  Ch.  602 ;  Steel  v.  Steel,  1  Ired.  £q.  462 ;  Jackson 
V.  McAliley,  Speers  £q.  S08 ;  Boykin  v.  Ciples,  2  Hill  Ch.  200,  204 ;  Hunt  o. 
Booth,  1  Freem.  Ch.  216 ;  Warren  v.  Haley,  1  S.  &  M.  Ch.  647 ;  Hamilton  v. 
Bishop,  8  Yerg.  88;  Griffith  v.  Griffith,  6  B.  Monr.  118;  McKennan  v.  Phillips, 
6  Whart.  671 ;  Gray  v.  Crook,  12  GUI  &  J.  286 ;  Howard  v.  Meni&e,  5  Pike,  668. 
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*But  where  recognized  and  enforced  at  all,  the  strict  *  202 
American  rule  was  borrowed  from  that  of  England. 
Thus  it  has  been  frequently  said  that  the  wife^s  separate 
estate  requires  no  trustee  to  sustain  it.^  For  when  no  other 
trustee  is  interposed  the  courts  of  chancery  are  prepared  to 
treat  the  husband  as  such.^ 

So,  too,  an  intention  clearly  manifested  to  create  a  separate 
estate  has  always  been  deemed  necessary  in  our  courts,  in 
order  to  exclude  the  husband's  marital  rights.  The  mere 
intervention  of  a  trustee  is  insufiGicient.^ 

The  language  employed  must  be  suitable.  Thus  in  North 
Carolina,  the  words  "  for  her  use  "  have  been  held  sufficient 
to  exclude  the  husband's  dominion.^  So,  too,  the  words  for 
the  ^*  entire  use,  benefit,  profit,  and  advantage."  ^  But  in 
South  Carolina,  the  words  for  **  the  use  of  his  wife,"  are  held 
insufficient.^  In  Kentucky,  the  words  "  for  her  own  proper 
use  and  benefit,"  are  held  sufficient.^  Such,  too,  seems  to 
have  been  the  rule  in  Alabama.^  The  words  ^^  to  the  use  and 
benefit,"  are  held  sufficient  in  Tennessee.^  So  in  Alabama, 
words  importing  enjoyment,  "  without  let,  hindrance,  or  mo- 
lestation whatever."  ^^  And  where  one  clause  of  a  will 
applies  the  *  words,  "  in  trust  for  the  separate  use,"  to  *  208 
certain  property,  and  another  applies  to  certain  prop- 


1  McKennan  v.  Phillips,  6  Wliart.  671 ;  Thompson  v,  McKusiclc,  8  Humph. 
681 ;  Fellows  v.  Tann,  9  AU.  9d9 ;  Trenton  Banking  Co.  v.  Woodruff;  1  Green 
Ch.  117. 

s  Bojkin  v.  Ciples,  2  Hill  Ch.  200;  Hamilton  v.  Bishop,  8  Yerg.  88;  Wal- 
lingsford  v.  Allen,  10  Pet.  688 ;  Porter  v.  Bank  of  Rutland,  19  Vt.  410 ;  Har- 
kins  v.  Coalter,  2  Port.  468 ;  Franklin  v.  Creyon,  1  Harp.  Ch.  248 ;  Freeman  v. 
Freeman,  9  Mis.  768. 

>  Hunt  17.  Booth,  1  Freem.  Ch.  216 ;  Graham  v.  Graham,  Riley,  142 ;  Taylor 
V.  Stone,  18  S.  &  M.  668;  Lenoir  v.  Binnej,  16  Ala.  667. 

<  Steel  V.  Steel,  1  Ired.  Bq.  462;  Good  v.  Harris,  2  Ired.  Eq.  680. 

*  Heathman  v.  Hall,  8  Ired.  Eq.  414. 

•  Tennant  v.  Stonej,  1  Rich.  Eq.  222;  M'Donald  v.  Crockett,  2  McC.  Ch. 
180. 

1  Griffith  V.  Griffith,  6  B.  Monr.  118.  This  is  contrary  to  the  present  Eng^ 
lish  rule.    See  last  chapter. 

•  Warren  v.  Halsej,  1  S.  &  M.  Ch.  647. 

*  Hamilton  v.  Bishop,  8  Yerg.  88. 

u  Newman  v.  James,  12  Ala.  29.    And  see  Clarke  v,  Whidham,  ib.  798. 
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erty  the  words  "  in  trust "  only,  the  separate  use  may  by  con- 
struction embrace  the  whole.^ 

But  the  words  ^^  sole  and  separate  use  "  are  most  commonly 
applied.  A  gift  or  bequest  to  ^^  a  married  woman  and  her 
children,  born  and  thereafter  to  be  born,"  does  not  invest  her 
with  an  estate  to  her  sole  and  separate  use,  but  makes  her  a 
tenant  in  common  (joint-tenancy  having  been  abolished),  with 
her  children.^  And  it  would  appear  in  general,  that  where 
property  is  given  for  the  use  and  support  of  two  or  more 
together,  one  of  them  being  a  married  woman,  it  cannot  be 
considered  as  vesting  a  separate  estate  in  the  married  woman ; 
for  exclusiveness  of  enjoyment  is  an  important  element  in 
such  estates.*  This  doctrine  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  well- 
established  right  of  a  donor  to  make  a  trust  first  to  the  wife's 
separate  use,  then  over  to  some  one  else,  provided  the  instru- 
ment uses  apt  language  for  that  purpose.*  And  provisions  for 
the  sole  and  separate  use,  support,  and  maintenance  of  a  wife 
and  children  are  frequently  sustained,  though  the  trust  does 
not  vest  their  respective  interests  consecutively.*  As  in  Eng- 
land, our  courts  permit  an  estate  to  be  so  settled  on  an  un- 
married female  as  to  exclude  the  marital  rights  of  any  future 
husband.® 

In  Vermont,  it  is  decided  that  a  third  person  may  create  a 
parol  trust  for  a  married  woman's  exclusive  benefit,  except  as 
to  landed  property,  which  falls  within  the  statute  of  frauds. 
Thus  in  a  case  where  it  appeared  that  the  father  of  a  married 
woman  had  intimated  to  her  and  her  husband,  in  conversation, 
that  he  was  about  to  make  her  an  advance  in  money,  which 
he  wished  to  have  invested  for  the  benefit  of  herself  and  her 
children,  and  that  he  had  subsequently  enclosed  in  a 

*  204   letter  to  her  *  husband,  a  check  for  $1000,  payable  to 

his  daughter,  or  bearer,  expressing  in  the  letter  a  wish 

1  Davis  V,  Cain,  1  Ired.  £q.  804.      '  Dunn  u.  Bank  of  Mobile,  2  Ala.  152. 

'  Harkins  v,  Coalter,  2  Port.  468 ;  Clancy  Has.  &  Wife,  269 ;  Inge  v.  Forres- 
ter, 6  Ala.  418. 

<  See  Warren  v.  Haley,  1  S.  &  M.  647. 

A  Good  V,  Harris,  2  Ired.  £q.  680;  Hamilton  v.  Bishop,  8  Yerg.  88;  Ander. 
son  V.  Brooks,  11  Ala.  958. 

«  Beaufort  v.  Collier,  6  Humph.  487. 
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that  the  money  might  be  invested  for  the  mutual  benefit  of 
his  daughter  and  her  heirs,  leaving  the  mode  to  be  determined 
by  her  and  her  husband,  on  consultation  between  them ;  also, 
that  she  had  at  the  time  of  the  suit  three  children ;  the  court 
considered  that  there  had  been  a  trust  created  for  the  exclu- 
sive benefit  of  the  donor's  daughter  and  her  children ;  and 
the  husband  was  taken  to  be  the  trustee,  as  against  his  own 
creditors  who  had  attached  certain  bank  stock  which  he  pur- 
chased in  his  own  name  with  such  funds ;  the  evidence  show- 
ing that  the  creditors  had  received  notice  that  the  stock  was 
held  in  trust.* 

Our  courts  of  equity  will  sometimes  overlook  informalities 
in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  wife's  separate  use.  As  where  a 
deed  of  trust  to  a  commissioner  has  been  ordered  by  the  court, 
but  never  executed,  and  the  commissioner  gives  possession  to 
the  husband  in  the  mean  time.^  Or  where  a  deed  has  not  been 
recorded  in  compliance  with  the  statute.^  So  a  trust  may  be 
enforced,  although  the  details  of  the  arrangement  cannot  be 
ascertained  by  the  most  stringent  proof;  and  it  would  appear 
that  a  person  may  by  his  acts  make  himself  a  trustee  sub  modo 
to  support  the  wife's  separate  use.*  The  wife  cannot  be  de- 
barred of  her  separate  estate  through  the  fraud  of  others ;  it 
must  be  a  fraud  to  which  she  is  a  party,  that  will  bar  her  bene- 
ficial title.^  Even  a  purchaser,  still  more  a  volunteer,  taking 
jJbssession  of  the  trust  property,  with  a  notice  of  the  trust, 
wiU  be  made  a  trustee  in  chancery.' 

A  married  woman  cannot  by  contract  acquire  any 
'property  *  to  her  separate  use ;  but  the  benefit  of  her   *  205 
contract,  if  any,  enures  to  her  husband."^   Where,  how- 
ever, a  married  woman,  with  her  husband's  consent,  purchases 

^  Porter  v.  Bank  of  Rutland,  19  Vt.  410.  Mr.  Macqueen  suggests  the  opin- 
ion that  a  parol  trust  would  be  good  in  England,  though  admitting  that  he 
finds  no  decision  of  the  question.  Marriage  settlements,  however,  maj  be 
affected  bj  the  statute  of  frauds.    Macq.  Hus.  &  Wife,  298. 

3  Jaclcson  v.  McAlilej,  Speers  Eq.  808. 

'  Hamilton  v.  Bishop,  8  Terg.  88. 

*  Sledge  V.  Cloptbn,  6  Ala.  689.       *  Jackson  v.  McAliley,  Speers  Eq.  808. 

•  lb.    And  see  Fry  V.  Fry,  7  Paige  Ch.  461. 
7  Lansier  v.  Ross,  1  Dev.  &  Bat.  Eq.  89. 
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lands  which  she  was  the  meritorious  cause  of  acquiring,  and 
takes  a  deed  to  another,  it  is  held  in  Vermont  that  a  trust 
results  in  her  fayor.^  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  testator  gives  a 
legacy  to  trustees  for  the  use  of  a  daughter,  and  directs  that 
it  may  be  invested  in  real  estate  for  her  use,  if  she  should 
desire  it,  and  that  the  trustees  should  take  the  title  in  the 
name  of  the  daughter  only,  though  married,  the  trustees  must 
follow  his  directions,  and  they  cannot  take  a  title  in  any  other 
name,  though  by  taking  it  in  the  name  of  the  daughter,  the 
property  might  be  subjected  to  the  husband's  debts.^ 

The  English  doctrine  that  the  wife's  separate  estate  is  not 
necessarily  liable  for  her  own  debts  is  also  admitted  here. 
Thus  it  is  held  in  New  York  that  the  only  ground  on  which 
the  wife's  separate  property  can  be  reached  for  her  antenup- 
tial debts,  is  that  of  appointment ;  that  is,  some  act  of  hers 
after  marriage  which  indicates  an  intention  to  chai*ge  the 
property.*  Nor  can  the  bankruptcy  of  the  husband,  although 
it  suspends  the  legal  remedy  against  the  wife  during  covert^ 
ure,  afford  any  ground  for  proceeding  in  equity  to  charge  her 
separate  estate.^  Nor  in  the  absence  of  an  intention  on  the 
wife's  part  to  make  such  estate  liable  can  it  be  subjected  to 
her  general  debts  contracted  during  coverture.*  But  in  Mis- 
sissippi a  disposition  has  been  manifested  to  overturn  this  doc- 
trine, and  to  establish  a  new  and  fairer  rule  in  equity,  and 
it  is  held  that  the  wife's  separate  property,  owned 

*  206   before  marriage,  maybe  thus  subjected  to  *the  pay- 

ment of  necessaries  furnished  her  while  sole  and  a 
minor.® 

1  Pinnej  v.  Fellows,  15  Vt.  525.  And  see  Pulliam  v.  Pulliam,  1  Freem.  Ch. 
848. 

2  Vernon  v.  Marsh,  2  Green  Ch.  (N.  J.)  602. 

*  Vanderhejden  v.  Mallorj,  1  Comst  452. 

4  lb.    See  McKaj  v.  Allen,  6  Yerg.  44 ;  Fearoe  v.  Spierin,  2  Desaus.  460. 

*  Dickson  v.  Miller,  11  S.  &  M.  594;  Knox  v.  Picket,  4  Desaus.  92;  Gee  o. 
Gee,  2  Dev.  &  Bat  108;  Haygood  i;.  Harris,  10  Ala.  291;  Curtis  v.  Engel,  2 
Sandf.  Ch.  287. 

^  Dickson  v.  Miller,  11  S.  &  M.  594.  "  In  marriage."  obsenres  Mr.  Justice 
Thacher,  "  although  a  husband  runs  the  hazard  of  becoming  liable  for  hia  wife 
in  an  amount  greater  than  the  value  of  the  estate  he  receives  hy  her,  he  also  haa 
the  chance  of  receiving  hy  her  an  amount  fiir  exceeding  her  debta.    But  where 
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In  general  the  husband's  obligation  to  maintain  his  wife 
and  family  remains  unaffected  by  the  fact  that  the  wife  holds 
separate  property.  This  rule  is  fully  asserted  in  New  York. 
For  it  is  declared  that,  though  by  a  marriage  settlement  the 
wife's  whole  property  is  secured  to  her  separate  use,  her  hus- 
band is  nevertheless  bound  to  maintain  her,  and  cannot  make 
the  expenses  a  charge  on  her  separate  estate.  Nor  can  the 
admissions  of  the  wife,  during  coverture,  that  the  expenses 
were  to  be  borne  by  her  separate  estate,  be  set  up  by  the  hus- 
band to  impair  her  rights  under  the  settlement.^  ^^  The  utmost 
I  can  do  in  this  case,"  observed  Chancellor  Kent,  ^^  is  to  allow 
the  husband  to  be  credited  with  any  necessary  reparations 
bestowed  by  him  on  any  part  of  her  estate ;  and  with  any 
particular  specific  appropriation  of  her  property  (not  being 
for  the  ordinary  maintenance  of  her  or  his  family)  which  may 
have  been  made  by  her  special  assent  and  direction,  in  the 
given  case,  and  apparently  for  her  benefit."  ^ 

Where  a  conveyance  is  made  in  trust  for  the  separate  use 
of  a  married  woman,  or  for  such  person  as  she  should  direct, 
and  she  makes  no  appointment,  it  is  held  in  Pennsylvania  that 
the  trustee  after  her  death  is  entitled  to  recover  the  property 
for  her  representatives.'  But  if  a  married  woman, 
having  a  separate  *  estate,  survives  her  husband,  the  *  207 
restraints  upon  the  disposal  of  the  estate  inconsistent 
with  its  general  character,  cease  with  the  coverture.*  Nor  do 
they  revive  on  her  second  marriage.*  And  where,  by  a  will, 
personal  estate  was  given  to  a  trustee,  in  trust,  to  pay  over  the 

the  whole  estate  of  a  wife,  notwithstanding  coverture,  continues  separate  to  her, 
there  is  no  such  recompense  to  the  husband  for  his  obligation  for  his  wife's  debts, 
but  on  the  contrary,  there  may  be  a  certainty  of  his  becoming  indebted  on  behalf 
of  his  wife,  with  no  possibility  of  his  receiving  an  amount  even  equal  to  her 
debts."    lb.    And  see  Cater  v.  Everleigh,  4  Desaus.  19. 

1  Meth.  Ep.  Church  v.  Jaques,  1  Johns.  Ch.  460. 

*  lb.  It  may  be  said  that  the  abore  case  arose  out  of  an  antenuptial  contract 
between  husband  and  wife,  and  that  the  court  merely  restrained  the  husband 
from  setting  aside  his  own  bargain. 

>  Dinsmore  v.  Biggert,  9  Barr,  188. 

«  Smith  V.  Starr,  8  Whart  62.  See  O'Kill  v.  Campbell,  8  Green  Ch.  18 ;  and 
the  recent  case,  Pooley  v.  Webb,  8  Cold.  699. 

«  Hamersley  v.  Smith,  4  Whart.  126. 
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profits  to  a  daughter  of  the  testator,  a  married  woman,  semi- 
annually, for  her  sole  benefit  during  her  life,  the  will  contain- 
ing no  provision  for  a  second  marriage  of  the  daughter ;  it  has 
been  held  in  North  Carolina  that  upon  the  death  of  the  hus- 
band the  separate  use  ends,  and  does  not  revive  upon  the 
remarriage  of  the  beneficiary.  On  the  contrary,  the  second 
husband's  marital  rights  attach  upon  the  property.^  The  hus- 
band surviving  his  wife  has  the  same  rights  in  her  separate 
estate,  as  in  her  other  property,  even  though  another  be 
appointed  administrator.^ 

The  savings  of  the  interest  arising  from  the  separate  estate 
of  a  married  woman,  are  as  much  separate  property  as  the 
principal,  unless  she  has  suffered  them  to  pass  under  her  hus- 
band's marital  control.  And  property  purchased  with  such 
savings  belongs  to  her  and  continues  subject  to  the  same 
rules.^  But  furniture  purchased  by  the  wife,  with  the  income 
of  her  separate  estate,  and  mixed  with  the  furniture  of  the 
husband,  becomes  the  property  of  the  husband,  unless  it  was 
understood  between  them,  at  the  time  of  the  purchase,  that 
the  property  should  be  kept  by  him  as  her  trustee  merely.* 

Upon  a  bill  by  husband  and  wife  to  recover  her  separate 
property  the  court  may  decline  to  make  the  husband  trustee, 

and  order  payment  to  be  made  to  some  third  person  as 
*  208    trustee  *  for  her.*    And  where  real  estate  is  conveyed 

in  trust  for  a  married  woman,  and  to  such  person  as 
she  shall  appoint,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  husband  should 
join  in  the  appointment.^  So  on  a  suit,  either  by  the  husband 
or  the  wife,  in  relation  to  the  wife's  separate  real  and  per- 
sonal estate,  a  suitable  maintenance  will  be  provided  for  her, 

1  Miller  v.  Bingham,  1  Ired.  Eq.  428. 

*  Spann  v.  Jennings,  1  Hill  Ch.  825;  Good  v.  Harris,  2  Ired.  Eq.  680;  McKay 
V.  Allen,  6  Yerg.  44.  And  see  recent  case  of  Coonej  v.  Woodbum,  38  Md. 
820. 

s  Merritt  v.  Ljon,  8  Barb.  110;  Hortv.  Sorrell,  11  Ala.  886.  See  Kee  v. 
Yasser,  2  Ired.  Eq.  658.    See  English  doctrine,  last  chapter. 

«  Shirley  v,  Shirley,  9  Paige,  868. 

»  Boykin  t;.  Ciples,  2  Hill  Ch.  200. 

<  Thompson  v.  Murray,  2  Hill  Ch.  204 ;  4  Kent  Com.  818. 
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even  as  against  the  husband^s  execution  creditor,  and  even 
though  her  equity  extends  to  the  whole  estate.^ 

Where  the  wife's  separate  estate  is  sold  for  a  debt  of  the 
ancestor  from  whom  it  descended,  it  has  been  held  in  New 
York  that  the  surplus  belongs  to  the  husband.^  And  where  a 
wife  joins  with  Her  husband  in  the  conveyance  of  her  land, 
without  any  understanding  or  agreement  that  the  proceeds 
are  to  be  applied  to  her  separate  use,  such  proceeds  vest 
absolutely  in  him  discharged  of  all  claims  on  her  part.^  For 
the  presumption  in  such  cases  is  that  she  voluntarily  abandons 
her  separate  use  in  his  favor ;  though  the  question  after  all  is 
one  of  evidence.* 

The  wife's  separate  use  was  sustained  in  Connecticut,  upon 
the  comity  of  nations,  in  a  case  decided  in  1842,  prior  to 
the  married  women's  acts ;  a  policy  of  insurance  against  fire 
having  been  issued  by  an  office  in  that  State,  to  a  married 
woman  residing  in  Canada,  on  her  separate  estate  there  situ- 
ated. The  court  intimated  that  in  Connecticut  a  married 
woman  could  not  be  the  independent  owner  of  property.* 

The  wife's  separate  use,  as  an  American  system,  or  rather 
as  the  system  of  certain  American  States,  had  thus  far  pro- 
gressed when  our  local  legislatiures  took  the  subject  actively 
in  hand.  The  American  equity  courts  had  followed 
the  English  precedents  *  pretty  closely,  but  without  *  209 
displaying  the  same  vigor  and  boldness.  None  of  the 
foregoing  decisions  had  attracted  popular  attention  or  served 
to  bring  out  the  discussion  of  strong  leading  principles  ;  though 
covering  a  period  of  sixty  years  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
present  century.  During  the  preceding  twenty-five  years  a 
change  in  public  opinion  had  been  gradually  wrought  in  this 
country  and  in  England,  —  though  with  us  more  rapidly  than 
abroad.     The  married  woman  of  America  turned  to  the  legis- 

1  HariUnd  v.  Myers,  6  Johns.  Ch.  26 ;  Hayiland  v.  Bloom,  ib.  178 ;  Bamtt 
r.  Oliver,  7  Gill  &  J.  191 ;  Slowman  v.  Perrjclear,  Rilej  Ch.  47. 
s  Wood  V.  Genet,  8  Paige,  187. 
>  Chester  v,  Greer,  6  Hamph.  26 ;  Temple  v.  Williams,  4  Irad.  Eq.  89. 

*  See  Temple  v,  Williams,  auftra, 

*  Jones  V.  JStna  Ins.  Co.,  14  Conn.  601. 
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lature  rather  than  the  courts  of  her  State  for  a  more  complete 
marital  independence,  for  the  right  to  control  her  own  prop- 
erty, for  freedom  from  the  burdens  of  coverture.  In  shap- 
ing  popular  sentiment,  doubtless,  the  annexation  of  territory 
lately  governed  by  the  principles  of  Roman  law  had  consider- 
able influence,  particularly  in  the  States  adjacent  to  Louisiana ; 
still  more  in  a  national  sense  did  our  rapid  advancement  as  a 
self-governed  nation,  and  the  spread  of  public  education,  of 
independence  in  life  and  manners,  and  of  equal  social  inter- 
course of  the  sexes,  help  on  the  new  reform. 

The  year  1848  saw  a  wondrous  revolution  effected  in  the 
foremost  States  of  this  Union,  as  to  the  property  rights  of  mar- 
ried women ;  and  this  revolution  has  since  extended  to  every 
section  of  the  country.  The  influence  of  these  changes  has 
also  been  felt  abroad ;  and  a  like  reform  is  now  being  pressed 
in  the  English  Parliament.^ 

In  1821,  the  legislature  of  Maine  had  authorized  the  wife, 
when  deserted  by  her  husband,  to  sue,  make  contracts,  and 
convey  real  estate  as  if  unmarried,  prescribing  the  mode  of 
procedure  in  such  cases.  A  like  law  previously  existed  in 
Massachusetts.^  These  appear  to  have  been  the  earliest  of 
the  married  women's  acts,  properly  so  called :  the  first-fruits 
of  the  modern  agitation  on  woman's  rights.  The  example  of 
Massachusetts  and  Maine  in  this  respect  was  soon  imitated 
elsewhere.      New   Hampshire,   Vermont,  Tennessee, 

*  210    Kentucky,  and  Michigan  all  passed  *  important  laws 

of  a  similar  character  before  1850.  The  independence 
of  married  women  whose  husbands  were  convicts,  runawajrs, 
and  profligates,  became  thus  the  first  point  gained  in  the  new 
system.  In  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  the  wife's 
separate  use  in  life-insurance  contracts  for  her  benefit  was  an 
object  of  special  solicitude  ;  then,  in  1845,  the  former  State 
turned  its  attention  further  to  a  public  recognition  of  marriage 
settlements  and  trusts  for  the  wife's  separate  benefit,  extend- 
ing the  equity  jurisdiction  of  its  courts  for  that  purpose.  The 
right  of  a  married  woman  to  dispose  of  her  property  by  will 
was  legalized  in  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  and  Con- 

1  See  S  Juridical  Society  Papers  (1870),  part  17. 

>  See  Rer.  SU.  Maine  (1840),  p.  841 ;  Ber.  Stt.  MaM.  (1686),  pp.  486, 487. 
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necticut  about  the  same  time.  In  Comiecticut,  Ohio,  Indiana^ 
and  Missouri,  the  first  reforms  appear  to  have  been  directed 
towards  exempting  the  wife's  property  from  liability  for  her 
husband's  debts  rather  than  giving  her  a  complete  dominion 
over  it.^ 

The  Roman  principle  of  an  independent  estate  prevailed  in 
Louisiana  at  the  time  of  its  admission  into  the  Union ;  and 
like  traces  appear  in  the  legislation  of  Florida,  Arkansas, 
Texas,  and  other  adjacent  States.  So  was  the  doctrine  of 
separate  estate  promulgated  by  Mississippi  statute  as  early  as 
1839.^  And  in  other  Southern  States,  as  Alabama  and  North 
Carolina,  where  chancery  jurisprudence  was  well  established, 
appeared  laws  investing  the  courts  with  larger  powers  in 
matters  of  this  sort.^  Alabama  and  Mississippi  appear  to  have 
first  postponed  the  husband's  liability  for  his  wife's  antenup- 
tial debts  to  her  separate  estate.^ 

But  the  sweeping  changes  effected  by  the  legislature  of 
Kew  York,  in  1848,  deserve  more  than  a  passing  notice.  The 
debates  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  that  State  in  1846 
evinced  the  growing  desire  for  a  radical  reform  in  the 
property  rights  of  *  married  women ;  and  the  advocates  *  211 
of  the  movement,  failing  in  their  attempt  to  secure  an 
article  of  amendment  to  the  State  constitution  on  their  behalf^ 
next  addressed  themselves  to  the  legislature ;  and  with  suc- 
cess. On  the  7th  of  April,  1848,  was  enacted  a  law  "  for  the 
more  effectual  protection  of  married  women,"  which  provided 
that  the  real  and  personal  property  of  any  female  already 
married,  or  who  may  hereafter  marry,  which  she  shall  own  at 
the  time  of  marriage,  and  the  rents,  issues,  and  profits  thereof, 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  disposal  of  her  husband,  nor  be 
liable  for  his  debts,  and  shall  continue  her  sole  and  separate 
property  as  if  she  were  a  single  female ;  and  that  any  married 
female  may  lawfully  receive  and  hold  property  in  like  man- 

1  See  2  Bright  Hot.  &  Wife,  Am.  ed.  1S60,  p.  G27  et  »eq,,  wliera  married 
women's  acts  are  cited  hj  Mr.  Lockwood ;  2  Kent  Com.  180,  n. 

*  See  2  Bright,  lb.    The  influence  of  a  large  commercial  citj,  like  New  Or- 
leans, was  doubtless  felt  in  the  sparsely  settled  territory  surrounding  it.    The 
codes  of  these  States  were  all  disfigured  by  "  chattel "  provisions,  which  detracted 
much  from  the  merits  of  a  policy  otherwise  humane  to  the  wife. 
2  Bright,  ib.  «  lb.  (1846). 
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*  J-\l     '..   »c    vr  .ifcjr  p^aerul  <.c -tracts  *and  torts,  and  that 
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-^  *•  -V  V     .0  *^  i  to  jL«:Idand  dispose  of  separate  property ; 
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•  Ho  v^v  '<>v*^  xu«)^suK^  rtkch^r  than  the  language  of  thia  statute.  See  2 
Ht.^4»,  I  .V  <!|  ^'iv«.  V'>tt.  ^v  IS>X  Lockwood's  note,  681  et  teg.  This  statute 
\^  «v  vu^^'«  ^^  s^Ht«u^'i«t^^  oK^iiti^d  bj  acts  of  1849,  c.  875,  and  1860,  c.  90, 

•  >i»..,a„   hx  I*.  ^>4v^  .  t  .*w*  IVim.  li^S,  pp.  636,  687,  688. 
^  Sx  V    V.V    M  siv  V  l^*  ''\  ^  i>*0. 

\  I  uv  «^  «^  '««^«  Uft  K4v>^  uwuigr  Oif  them  perplexing,  which  need  not  here  be 
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*  In  general,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  American   *  213 
statutes  relating  to  married  women  are  designed  for 

detailed,  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  presenting  this  day  the  following  Ameri- 
can system  of  positive  law.  In  Maine^  a.  liberal  right  in  married  women  of  hold- 
ing property  to  separate  use  independently  of  the  husband's  control,  wliich  the 
wife  may  relax  by  a  reyocable  instrument  enab  ing  her  husband  to  manage  it. 
In  New  Hampshire,  a  right  in  the  wife  to  hold  from  strangers,  and  from  her 
husband  where  not  in  fraud  of  creditors,  and  to  acquire  her  own  earnings  when 
deserted.  In  Vermont,  less  explicit  legislation  (chancery  powers  in  this  State 
being  large) ;  bnt  earnings  under  like  circumstances,  and  money  damages  in  any 
case,  secured  to  her  separate  use ;  rents,  issues,  and  profits  of  her  property  being 
exempt  from  attachment  for  her  husband's  debts.  In  Massachusetts  (the  lan- 
guage of  whose  statutes  has  been  closely  followed  in  many  of  the  Western 
States),  a  liberal  right  to  hold,  acquire,  and  control  separate  property,  including 
compensation  for  release  of  dower  and  property  under  settlements  from  her 
husband ;  also  her  own  earnings.  In  Rhode  Island,  exemption  of  the  wife's 
sole  and  separate  property  from  liability  for  the  husband's  debts,  but  favor 
shown  to  the  husband's  general  control.  In  Connecticut,  a  somewhat  limited 
recognition  of  separate  estate  in  the  wife ;  but  a  clear  right  given  to  her  earnings 
and  the  proceeds  of  real  estate ;  also  personal  estate,  coming  during  coverture, 
made  subject  to  her  antenuptial  debts  ;  the  husband's  control  and  management 
being  favored.  In  New  York,  the  most  liberal  provisions  on  the  wife's  behalf 
as  to  property  held  before  marriage  and  acquisitions  during  coverture  through 
her  husband  or  third  persons ;  also  her  earnings ;  a  complete  emancipation  from 
marital  dominion.  In  New  Jersey,  a  similar  policy,  but  more  guarded.  In 
Pennsylvania,  large  privileges,  as  already  detailed ;  which  however  the  courts 
are  disposed  to  restrict.  In  Maryland,  a  liberal  policy,  yet  the  disposition  shown 
rather  to  secure  against  the  husband's  debts  by  chancery  protection,  than  to  give 
the  wife  a  statutory  marital  dominion.  In  Ohio,  no  sweeping  statutes,  but  gen- 
eral exemption  of  the  wife's  separate  estate  from  her  husband's  debts,  even  to 
his  life-interest  in  her  real  estate.  In  Michigan,  a  liberal  policy.  In  Indiana,  a 
peculiar  policy,  somewliat  on  the  community  plan,  tending  to  place  all  of  the 
wife's  real  and  personal  property  under  the  same  marital  rules,  giving  the  wife 
a  separate  ownership  in  both,  but  restricting  her  power  of  transfer.  In  Illinois, 
laws  similar  to  those  of  Massachusetts,  but  which,  so  far  as  the  wife's  control  is 
concerned,  the  courts  seem  more  disposed  to  enlarge.  So  in  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, and  Kansas.  In  Iowa,  rather  more  limited  legislation  on  behalf  of  separate 
estate ;  including  a  wholesome  registry  provision.  In  California,  a  policy  savor- 
ing strongly  of  the  Spanish  community  system,  formerly  prevalent  there ;  prop- 
erty of  both  husband  and  wile  at  the  date  of  marriage,  or  acquired  from  others 
during  coverture,  being  regarded  as  the  separate  property  of  each ;  property 
otherwise  acquired  during  coverture,  as  the  common  property  of  both.  In  Ne- 
vada, similar  laws.  In  Oregon,  the  exemption  of  the  wife's  property  from 
liability  for  her  husband's  debts,  a  principle  engrafted  upon  the  fundamental  law 
of  that  State ;  with  a  registry  system  in  force.  In  Nebraska,  liberal  rights 
vested  in  married  women.  In  Missouri,  exemption  of  the  wife's  property  from 
hability  for  her  husband's  debts,  the  legislation  being  directed  rather  to  lands 
than  personal  estate.  In  Kentucky  (where  the  wife's  separate  estate  has  been 
fully  recognized  in  equity),  a  somewhat  peculiar  restraint  placed  upon  tlie  bus- 
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her  benefit,  and  that  they  do  not  limit,  but  rather  extend,  her 
right  to  hold  separate  property.  Thus  it  is  held  that  the 
wife's  equity  to  a  settlement  from  her  ehotei  in  action  remains 
as  before  ;  for  the  legislature  intended  to  offer  her  what  was 
supposed  to  be  a  more  valuable  right,  leaving  it  to  her  elec- 
tion to  claim  the  benefit  of  the  act  or  to  assert  her  equity  to 
a  settlement  without  regard  to  its  provisions.^ 

So  property  purchased  with  funds  held  to  her  separate  use, 
or  with  the  proceeds  or  income  thereof,  is  her  separate  prop- 
erty, even  though  her  husband  was  the  agent  in  making  the 
purchase,  and,  as  the  rule  is  sometimes  applied,  notwithstand- 
ing the  new  securities  stand  in  his  own  name,  so  long  as  it 
appears  that  she  had  not  meant  to  surrender  her  separate 
rights.2  A  married  woman  transferring  stock  after  marriage, 
with  her  husband's  acquiescence,  from  her  maiden  to  her 
married  name,  may  retain  it  as  her  separate  property.'  The 
doctrine  of  merger,  operating  to  the  wife's  disadvantage,  be- 
cause of  her  husband's  acts,  is  not  favored.^    And  a 

*  214   liberal  rule  is  laid  down  in  Connecticut,  *  with  respect 

to  the  proceeds  of  real  estate  (which  by  statute  are 
secured  to  the  wife),  while  they  lie  in  the  bank  for  safety  or 
remain  in  cash  in  the  wife's  possession  awaiting  an  oppor- 

bftnd's  marital  rights  ao  as  to  protect  the  wife's  property,  prima  fade,  from 
liability  for  his  debts,  while  limiting  the  husband's  liability  for  her  antenuptial 
debts.  Marital  rights  ot  the  wife  are  fitrored  in  Tennessee  so  far  as  to  shield 
her  property  from  the  husband's  debts ;  but  not  so  as  to  vest  the  control  in  her. 
In  Arkansas,  a  liberal  policy  prevails,  with  apparently  reasonable  bounds ;  and 
here  a  registry  system  exists.  Important  changes  are  now  going  on  in  the 
legislation  of  the  Southern  States,  and  it  appears  likely  that  tlielr  laws  will  be 
brought  into  conformity  with  the  general  American  system  in  this  respect 
Under  the  Georgia  Constitution  of  1868,  the  wife  may  purchase,  hold,  and  con- 
vey property,  contract,  sue,  and  be  sued,  as  a  single  woman ;  her  rights  are  rery 
extensile.  Huff  o.  Wright,  89  Geo.  41.  See  latest  statutes  of  the  diflferent 
States  abore  referred  to ;  and  see  CSartwright  v.  HoUis,  6  Tex.  152 ;  Childress 
V.  Cutter,  16  Mis.  24 ;  Panaud  v.  Jones,  1  Cal.  488;  Cutter  v.  Waddingham,  22 
Mis.  206. 

1  Blevms  v.  Buck,  26  Ala.  292. 

<  Hutchms  o.  Colby,  48  N.  H.  159 ;  Kirkpatrick  v.  Bauford,  21  Ark.  268. 
And  see  Teller  v.  Bishop,  8  Minn.  226;  Leland  v.  Whitaker,  28  Mich.  821; 
Marsh  v.  Marsh,  48  Ala.  677 ;  Fowler  v.  Bice,  81  Ind.  258 ;  Pike  v.  Baker,  58 
Bl.  168;  Vreeland  v.  Vreeland,  1  a  E.  Green,  512;  Dayton  v.  Fisher,  84  Ind. 
856. 

s  Mason  v.  Fuller,  86  Conn.  160.  *  Clark  v,  Tennison,  88  Md.  85. 
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tunity  for  investment.^  The  natural  increase  and  profits  of  a 
wife's  separate  estate,  under  our  legislation,  are  usually  hers 
and  at  her  disposal  during  marriage  as  well  as  the  property 
which  produced  the  increase  and  profits.^  Leasehold  prop- 
erty, too,  may  b^  held  and  enjoyed  by  the  wife.' 

The  married  women's  acts,  we  may  here  add,  raise  new 
questions  as  connected  with  the  husband's  appropriation  of 
his  wife's  personal  property  to  himself,  and  especially  con- 
oeming  his  reduction  into  possession  of  her  incorporeal  per* 
eonals  or  choses  in  action  ;  and  evidence  of  the  wife's  consent 
is  now  required  in  many  States  before  his  act  of  appropriation 
shall  be  considered  complete.  For  while,  as  we  shall  here- 
after see,  she  may  bestow  her  goods  and  chattels  upon  him, 
under  suitable  circumstances^  he  can  no  longer  go  tQ  work,  a^ 
he  could  at  the  common  law,  and  make  his  title  complete 
without  reference  to  her  wishes.* 

A  married  woman,  in  order  to  preserve  her  separate  prop- 
erty, should  keep  it  distinct  from  that  of  her  husband ;  and 
especially  does  the  rule  hold  true  in  States  where  presump- 
tions are  against  her  exclusive  right.  Thus  it  is  held  that  if 
a  married  woman  willingly  allows  her  separate  property  to  be 
80  mixed  into  a  common  mass  with  that  of  the  husband  as  to 
be  undistinguisbable,  or  acquiesces  in  leaving  it  so,  it  must  as 
to  her  husband's  creditors  be  treated  as  relinquished  to  him.^ 
A  title  to  separate  estate  cannot  be  vested  in  the  wife  on  her 
husband's  credit,  where  the  statutes  only  recognize  her  right 
to  acquire  from  third  persons,  an}'  more  than  it  could  by  his 
money ;  and  if  certain  property  be  purchased  in  part  from 
her  own  funds,  and  in  part  from  her  husband's,  whatever  the 
form  of  the  investment,  her  title  extends  only  to  the  amount 
of  her  investment.®    On  the  other  hand,  where  the  husband 

^  Jennings  v.  Davis,  81  Conn.  184, 

2  Williams  v,  McGrade,  18  Minn.  46 ;  Hanson  v,  Millett,  65  Me.  184. 

»  VandeToort  o.  Gould,  86  N.  T  689. 

*  Vreeiand  v.  Yreeland,  1  C.  E.  Green,  612 ;  King  v.  Gottschalk,  21  Iowa, 
612;  Haswell  v.  HiU,  47  N.  H.  407.    See  ch.  6,  supra, 

*  Glover  v,  AlcoU,  11  Mich.  470;  Gross  v.  Reddj,  46  Fenn.  St.  406 ;  Kelljr 
V,  Drew,  12  Alien,  107. 

^  Hopkins  v.  Carey,  28  Miss.  64;  Worth  v,  York,  18  Ired.  206.  See  Barron 
r.  Barron,  26  Vt.  876;  Haines  v.  Haines,' 64  111.  74. 
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has  kept  her  funds  distinct  from  his,  though  changing  invest- 
ments from  time  to  time,  her  right  to  claim  the  property  from 
his  estate,  upon  surviving  him,  has  been  strongly  asserted.^ 

Yet  broad  as  they  may  often  appear,  these  statutes  are 
somewhat  restrained  by  judicial  construction.  In  Massachu- 
setts, Maine,  California,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  other  States, 
the  presumption  is  still,  in  absence  of  suitable  words,  or  cir- 
cumstances manifesting  an  intent  on  the  part  of  those  inter- 
ested to  claim  the  benefits  of  the  statute,  that  a  married 
woman's  property  belongs  to  her  husband  as  at  the  common 
law ;  and  his  possession  of  the  property  undisputed  and  unex- 
plained, gives  him  the  marital  dominion.^  In  Pennsylvania, 
the  courts  were  at  first  disposed  to  rule  otherwise,  but  they 
too  have  finally  settled  upon  the  same  presumption.^  On  the 
other  hand,  the  New  York  courts  approve  the  new  system 
to  its  widest  extent,  thus  far ;  and  it  would  appear  that 
married  women  in  that  State  are  wellnigh  emancipated 
altogether  from  marital  restraints,  so  far  as  concerns  their 
property,  while  the  husband's  own  rights  therein  are  exceed- 
ingly precarious.* 

In  New  York  and  Mississippi  it  is  held  that  the  married 
women's  act  does  not  oust  the  original  jurisdiction  of  courts 
of  equity  in  cases  affecting  the  separate  estates  of  married 
women.^  Speaking  of  the  legislation  in  the  former  State,  the 
court  observes  that  the  statutes  of  1848  and  1849  are  but  the 

1  Fowler  v.  Rice,  81  Ind.  868. 

s  Eldridge  v.  Preble,  84  Me.  148 ;  Smith  v.  Henry,  85  Miss.  869 ;  Alverson  v. 
Jones,  10  Cal.  9 ;  Farrell  v.  Patterson,  48  ni.  62 ;  Stanton  v.  Kirsch,  6  Wis.  888  ; 
Smith  V.  Hewett,  18  Iowa,  94.  Contra,  Johnson  v,  Runyan,  21  Ind.  115;  Stew- 
art i;.  Ball,  88  Mis.  154. 

3  Cf.  Gamber  y.  Gamber,  18  Penn.  St,  868 ;  Winter  v.  Walter,  87  Penn.  St. 
157 ;  Bear's  Administrator  v.  Bear,  88  Penn.  St  625 ;  Gault  v.  Saffin,  44  Penn. 
St.  807 ;  with  Goodyear  t^.  Rumbaugh,  18  Penn.  St.  480.  And  see  Curry  v. 
Bott,  58  Penn.  St  400;  Richardson  v.  Stodder,  100  Mass.  628.  But  a  convey- 
ance to  a  married  woman's  separate  use  does  not  create  in  her  a  separate  estate 
by  contract  in  opposition  to  her  separate  estate  by  statute,  where  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  purchase-money  came  from  her  separate  statutory  estate.  Molton  v. 
Martin,  48  Ala.  651. 

*  Peters  v.  Fowler,  41  Barb.  467 ;  Knapp  p.  Smith,  27  N.  Y.  277. 

•  MitcheU.  v.  Otey,  28  Miss.  286;  Colvin  v.  Currier,  22  Barb.  871  [Strong,  J., 
dissenting]. 
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legislative  adoption  of  the  equitable  rules,  and  their  applica- 
tion to  all  property  of  the  wife  whether  legal  or  equi- 
table. '*  The  evil  complained  of  *  was  the  too  great  *  215 
subjection  of  the  property  of  the  wife,  at  common  law, 
to  the  control  of  the  husband  and  his  creditors.  The  remedy 
was  to  apply  the  rule  of  this  court,  in  respect  to  the  separate 
property  of  married  women,  to  all  property  belonging  to  the 
wife.  It  is  true  the  property  is  thus  converted  into  a  legal 
estate,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  separate  estate^  independent  of 
the  husband J*^  ^ 

How  great  the  change  which  our  legislation  has  wrought 
in  the  marital  rights  and  duties  relating  to  property  as  the 
common  law  defined  them,  will  appear  at  a  glance.  Some  of 
the  maiTied  women's  acts  charge  the  wife's  separate  estate 
with  articles  of  "  family  supply ; "  though  not  unless  she 
contracted  for  the  articles,  or  unless  at  least  her  husband 
was  destitute  of  the  means  of  payment.^  So  it  is  now  found 
in  many  of  the  States  that  the  husband's  liability  for  his 
wife's  antenuptial  debts  is  either  modified  to  the  extent  of 
property  received  through  her  or  else  abolished  altogether ; 
her  separate  estate,  if  she  have  any,  being  made  subject 
instead  to  their  payment.^  In  Ohio  and  some  other  States, 
the  husband's  life-interest  is  protected  from  attachment  dur- 
ing marriage  ;  -  and  it  is  generally,  though  not  uniformly, 
preserved,  as  well  as  his  tenancy  by  the  curtesy.*    But,  on 


1  Colvin  V.  Currier,  ib.  882.    And  see  Clawson  v.  Clawson,  25  Ind.  229. 

'  Cunningham  r.  Fontaine,  25  Ala.  644 ;  Rogers  v.  Boyd,  88  Ala.  175 ;  Finn 
V.  Rose,  12  Iowa,  565.  See  Sharp  v.  Bums,  85  Ala.  658 ;  Callahan  o.  Patterson, 
4  Tex.  61.  Debt  incurred  in  procuring  a  substitute  for  husband  who  was  drafted 
is  not  included  among  '*  necessaries "  thus  chargeable  upon  the  wife.  Ford  v. 
Teal,  7  Bush,  156.  See  Airther  Lawrence  v,  Sinnamon,  24  Iowa,  80.  State  aid 
to  a  soldier's  wife  is  chargeable  as  above.    Hammond  £.  Corbett,  51  N.  H.  811. 

*  Round  tree  v.  Thomas,  82  Tex.  286 ;  Cannon  v.  Grantham,  45  Miss.  88 ; 
Madden  v.  Gilmer,  40  Ala.  687 ;  Bryan  v.  Doolittle,  88  Geo.  255 ;  Smiley  v. 
Smiley,  18  Ohio  St.  548 ;  Bailey  v,  Pearson,  9  Fost  77 ;  Reunecker  v.  Scott,  4 
Greene  (Iowa),  185;  Curry  t7.  Shrader,  19  Ala.  831 ;  Callahan  v,  Patterson,  4  Tex. 
61.    But  as  to  Illinois,  see  Connor  t7.  Berry,  46  Hi.  870. 

*  Bachman  v.  Chrisman,  28  Penn.  St.  162 ;  Van  Note  v.  Downey,  4  Dutch. 
219 ;  Rose  v.  Sanderson,  88  111.  247.  In  some  States  curtesy  consummate  is  pro- 
tected, while  the  husband's  usufruct  during  his  wife's  life  is  taken  away.    Porch 
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equity  principles,  if  the  trust  by  terms  dearly  exclude  him, 
or  if  real  estate,  conveyed  to  the  wife  expressly  for  her  sole 
and  separate  use,  with  power  of  disposal,  be  regularly  dis- 
posed of  by  her  before  her  death,  the  husband  cannot  have 
his  curtesy  therein.^ 

Some  married  women's  statutes  have  either  taken  away  the 
husband's  liability  for  his  wife's  misconduct,  and  very  properly 
fastened  it  upon  her  separate  estate ;  or  else  limited  his  lia- 
bility for  her  frauds  and  injuries  to  that  of  a  surety.^  So, 
too,  the  tendency  of  modem  legislation  is  to  secure  to  the 
wife's  separate  use  all  compensation  in  the  nature  of  damages 
for  injuries  sustained  by  her  through  the  negligence  or  mis- 
conduct of  others.^  And  in  Ohio  it  is  held  that  where  the 
wife's  separate  property  is  destroyed  by  the  wrongful  acts  of 
a  third  party ;  as  where  her  baggage  is  lost  on  a  rail- 
*  216  road;  any  judgment  *she  may  recover  therefor  be- 
comes likewise  her  separate  property.* 

Unlike  the  wife's  separate  estate  in  equity,  the  separate 
property  of  a  married  woman  under  American  statutes  seems 
sometimes  to  retain  its  qualities  after  her  death.  Her  admin- 
istrator often  claims  it  against  her  surviving  husband.^  The 
husband,  ^hile  the  marriage  relation  lasts,  may  become  bound 
as  trustee  of  her  separate  estate,  not  only  by  express  appoLnt- 


V.  Fries,  8  C.  E.  Green,  204.  And  see  Lynde  o.  McGregor,  18  Allen,  182 ; 
Montgomery  v.  Tate,  12  Ind.  615. 

^  See  Bupra,  p.  194 ;  Stokes  v,  McKibbin,  18  Fenn.  St.  267 ;  Fool  v.  Blakie,  58 
III.  405. 

'  Brown  v,  Kemper,  27  Md.  666.  Joinder  of  the  husband  is  not  necessary  In 
torts  and  frauds  of  the  wife  relating  to  her  separate  estate.  Baum  v.  Mullen,  47 
N.  Y.  577 ;  Howe  v.  Smith,  55  Barb.  417.  Husband  and  wife  cannot  be  indicted 
for  larceny  of  one  another's  property  under  our  married  women's  act,  more  than 
•t  common  law.    Thomas  v.  Thomas,  51  Bl.  162. 

>  Waldo  V.  Goodsell,  88  Conn.  482 ;  Moody  v.  Osgood,  50  Barb.  628 ;  Knapp 
V.  Smith,  27  N.  Y.  277.  And  the  wife  sues,  in  general,  in  her  indiTidual  nam« 
for  that  purpose.  Berger  v,  Jacobs,  21  Mich.  215 ;  Ball  o.  Bullard,  52  Barbw 
141 ;  Chicago,  &o.,  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Dunn,  52  Bl.  260.  Otherwise  in  Shaddock  o. 
Clifton,  22  Wis.  114;  Pancoast  v.  Bumell,  82  Iowa,  894.  And  see  State  v. 
Hulick,  4  Vroom,  807. 

^  Fierson  v.  Smith,  0  Ohio  St.  554.  Wife  under  some  statutes  may  sue  a 
liquor  seller  for  damages  caused  her  by  selling  liquors  to  her  husband.  Schnei- 
der V,  Hosier,  21  Ohio  St.  98. 

•  Leland  v.  Whitaker,  28  Blich.  824. 
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ment,  but  through  implication,  as  under  the  equity  rule.^ 
And  since  the  opportunities  afforded  him  for  mixing  up  hia 
property  with  hers  are  very  great,  in  the  present  raw  age  of 
our  legislation,  we  often  find  her,  upon  surviving  him,  a  general 
creditor  against  his  estate,  or  the  claimant  of  a  trust  fund, 
which  cannot  easily  be  identified.^ 

How  far  the  acts  relating  to  the  property  of  married  women 
are  qualified  by  constitutional  restraints  has  been  frequently 
discussed  in  late  years.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
expressly  forbids  the  States  to  pass  any  ex  post  facto  law,  or 
law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.*  The  decisions  are 
uniform  to  the  effect  that  the  late  statutes  cannot  affect  rights 
of  the  husband  already  vested  under  a  marriage  pre- 
viously solemnized.*  But  they  go  no  *  further ;  for,  as  *  217 
it  has  been  observed,  the  marriage  contract  does  not 
imply  that  the  husband  shall  have  the  same  interest  in  the 
future  acquisitions  of  the  wife  that  the  law  gives  him  in  the 
property  she  possesses  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  but  rather 
that  she  shall  have  whatever  interest  the  legislature,  before 
she  is  invested  with  them,  may  think  proper  to  prescribe.* 
As  to  whether  the  married  women's  acts  can  affect  the  wife's 
property  in  action  not  already  reduced  into  possession  authori- 
ties are  divided.* 

1  Walter  v,  Walter,  48  Mig.  140;  Hall  v.  Creswell,  46  Ala.  460.  In  Connec^ 
icut,  a  husband  is  specially  designated  by  law  as  his  wife's  trustee.  Sherwood 
r.  Sherwood,  82  Conn.  1.    So  in  Alabama.    Marsh  v.  Marsh,  48  Ala.  677. 

2  Martin  v.  Curd,  1  Bush,  827  ;  Hause  v.  Gilger,  62  Penn.  St  412  ;  Fowler  v. 
Rice,  81  Ind.  258. 

*  Const.  United  States,  art.  1,  §  10. 

«  Carter  v.  Carter,  14  S.  &  M.  69 ;  Eldridge  r.  Preble,  84  Me.  148 ;  Maynard 
V.  Williams,  17  Ala.  676 ;  Snyder  t;.  Snyder,  8  Barb.  621 ;  Perkins  v.  Cottrell,  16 
Barb.  446 ;  Ratcliffe  v.  Dougherty,  24  Miss.  181 ;  Jenney  v.  Gray,  6  Ohio  St. 
46 ;  Koby  «.  Boswell,  28  Geo.  61 ;  Burson's  Appeal,  22  Penn.  St.  164 ;  Tally  v. 
Thompson,  20  Mis.  277 ;  Peck  v.  Walton,  26  Vt.  82;  I'yrson  v,  Mattair,  8  Fla. 
107;  Quigley  v.  Graham,  18  Ohio  St.  42;  FarreU  v.  Patterson,  48  Ul.  52; 
Coombe  v.  Read,  16  Gray,  271.  See  Love  v.  Robertson,  7  Tex.  6.  Nor  rights 
acquired  subsequently  under  a  foreign  government  Dubois  v.  Jackson,  49  111. 
49. 

*  Sleight  V.  Read,  18  Barb.  169 ;  Southard  v,  Plummer',  86  Me.  64. 

*  Goodyear  v.  Rumbaugh,  18  Penn.  St.  480 ;.  Melllnger  v,  Bausman,  46  Penn. 
St.  622;  Henry  v,  DiUey,  1  Dutch.  802,  maintain  the  affirmative.    Westervelt  v, 
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A  corresponding  rule  of  constitutional  limitations  applies  to 
the  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  wife  under  these  acts,  as  to  her 
title  by  gift  or  purchase,  and  as  to  her  dominion  over  her  prop- 
erty generally.^ 

In  Mississippi,  it  is  held  that  property  purchased  by  the  hus- 
band after  the  passage  of  the  act  with  money  acquired  by  the 
wife  by  gift  or  labor  before  it,  even  though  bought  expressly 
for  the  wife's  benefit  and  in  her  name,  belongs  to  the  husband.^ 
In  Alabama,  separate  estates  created  by  deed  before  the  statute 
went  into  effect  remain  unaffected  thereby,  though  the  mar- 
riage took  place  subsequently,^  In  New  York,  judgments  re- 
covered against  a  husband  prior  to  the  married  women's  act 
are  not  a  lien  upon  the  wife's  subsequently  acquired  property.* 
In  Missouri,  the  act  exempting  property  of  the  wife  from  lia- 
bility for  the  husband's  debts  does  not  affect  debts  contracted 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  and  after  the  wife  came  into 
possession  of  the  property.^ 

In  New  York,  it  is  held  that  the  legislature  may  fasten  upon 
the  wife's  separate  bank  stock  a  personal  liability  to  the  extent 
of  such  stock.®  Also  that  interest,  accruing  subsequently  to 
the  married  women's  act,  on  property  previously  vested  in  the 
husband,  continues  his.^  The  California  statutes  em- 
*  218  brace  *  property  held  as  separate  by  women  maiTied 
after  the  passage  of  the  act  without  reference  to  the 
time  when  it  was  acquired.® 

There  are  later  American  decisions  which  rest  upon  strictly 
equitable  rules ;  and  increasing  liberality  toward  the  wife  is 

Gregg,  2  Kern.  202 ;  Ryder  v.  Halse,  24  N.  Y.  872 ;  Steams  v.  Weathers.  80  Ala. 
712,  maintain  the  negative.  A  vested  interest  in  a  contingent  remainder  is  an 
interest  in  the  husband  which  will  be  saved  from  the  operation  of  a  subsequent 
"  married  women's  act."    Dunn  v.  Sargent,  101  Mass. 

1  Bryant  v.  Merrill,  65  Me.  615;  Qark  v.  Clark,  20  Ohio  St.  128;  Lee  v.  Lan- 
ahan,  58  Me.  478. 

3  Sharp  V.  Maxwell,  30  Miss.  442. 

•  Willis  V.  Cadenhead,  28  Ala.  472.    And  see  Hardy  v.  Boaz,  29  Ala.  168. 

*  Sleight  V.  Read,  18  Barb.  159.  ^  Cunningham  v.  Gray,  20  Mis.  170. 
c  Matter  of  Reciprocity  Bank,  29  Barb.  869. 

7  Ryder  v.  Hulse,  88  Barb.  264 ;  a.  o.  on  appeal,  24  N.  Y.  872.  See  Savage  v. 
O'Neil,  42  Barb.  874. 

8  Maclay  v.  Love,  25  Cal.  867.    See  Morrison  v.  Norman,  47  111.  477. 
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manifested  therein.^  Thus  in  some  States  a  separate  estate  in 
personal  property  is  held  to  be  created  in  a  married  woman  by 
a  parol  gift,  where  the  evidence  to  establish  it  is  clear  and 
satisfactory .2  In  Massachusetts,  a  separate  use  is  created  where 
the  husband  deposits  money  in  a  sayings  bank  in  the  name 
and  to  the  credit  of  his  wife,  declares  that  the  money  is  hers 
and  that  he  wishes  it  put  in  her  name,  and  delivers  the  deposit 
book  to  her ;  so,  too,  when  he  keeps  one  bank  account  there 
in  his  own  name,  and  another  in  his  wife's  name.^  As  to 
words  which  will  create  a  separate  use  in  a  conveyance,  any 
language  now  suffices,  clearly  expressing  an  intent  to  create 
it,  whatever  the  technical  words ;  but  not,  per  «e,  words  like 
"  for  the  use  and  benefit  of ;  "  nor  even  conveyance  to  a  wife 
"  in  her  own  right."  *  Trust,  to  pay  income  to  a  wife  "  for 
and  during  the  joiut  lives  of  her  and  her  husband,  taking  her 
receipt  therefor,"  is  held  to  give  her  a  sole  and  separate  estate 
in  the  income.* 

1  See,  as  to  words  which  constitute  a  separate  estate,  Wilson  v.  Bailer,  8 
Strobh.  Eq.  258;  Clark  v.  Maguire,  16  Mis.  802 ;  Groodruro  v.  Goodniro,  8  Ired. 
Eq.  818 ;  Denson  v.  Patton,  19  Geo.  677 ;  Bradford  v.  Greenway,  17  Ala.  797. 

<  Betts  V.  Betts,  18  Ala.  787 ;  Watson  v,  Broaddas,  6  Bush,  828 ;  Spaulding  v. 
Day,  10  Allen,  96. 

>  Eisk  V.  Cushman,  6  Gush.  20.  But  contra^  where  a  deposit  is  made  without 
the  husband's  priyity.  McCubbin  v.  Patterson,  16  Md.  179.  And  see  Ryder  v, 
Hulse,  88  Barb.  264  ;  Richardson  v.  Merrill,  82  Vt.  27 ;  Hobensack  v.  Hallman, 
17  Penn.  St  164 ;  Gaines  v.  Poor,  8  Met.  (Ey.)  608 ;  Clark  v.  Bank  of  Missouri, 
47  Mis.  17. 

4  Prout  V.  Roby,  15  Wall.  471 ;  Merrill  v.  Bullock,  106  Mass.  486  ;  Guishaber 
V.  Hairman,  2  Bush,  820.  See  Williams  v.  Avery,  88  Ala.  115;  Bowen  v.  Le« 
biee,  2  Bush,  112. 

•  Charles  v.  Coker,  2  S.  C.  n.  8. 122. 
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♦219  ♦CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  wife's   dominion   OVER  HER   SEPARATE   ESTATE. 

The  right  to  enjoy  property  carries  with  it,  as  a  necessary 
incident,  the  right  of  free  disposal.  AH  other  things  then 
being  equal,  we  shall  expect  to  find  that  married  women, 
when  allowed  to  hold  estate  to  their  separate  use,  are  per- 
mitted to  sell,  convey,  give,  grant,  bargain,  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  it ;  and  further,  to  encumber  it  as  they  please.  Public 
policy  may,  however,  restrain  their  dominion.  We  shall  treat 
in  this  chapter,  ^r«^,  of  the  English,  and  second,  of  the  Ameri- 
can, rule  on  this  subject. 

First  In  England,  it  is  the  general  rule,  so  far  at  least  as 
concerns  personal  property,  that  from  the  moment  the  wife 
takes  the  property  to  her  sole  and  separate  use,  from  the  same 
moment  she  has  the  sole  and  separate  right  to  dispose  of  it ; 
for  upon  being  once  permitted  to  take  personal  property  to 
her  separate  use,  as  a,  feme  sole,  she  takes  it  with  all  its  priv- 
.  ileges  and  incidents,  including  the  ^twr  disponendO  And  while 
she  may  be  restrained  by  the  language  of  the  instrument  under 
which  her  title  is  acquired,  yet  the  intention  to  restrain  her 
must  be  clearly  expressed ;  or  else  she  may  deal  with  the  prop- 
erty as  she  pleases,  either  by  acts  inter  vivos  or  by  will.^  Her 
power  of  disposition  is  not  confined  to  interests  vested  in  pos- 
session, but  extends  to  reversionary  interests  settled  to  her 
separate  use.^ 

1  Fettiplace  v.  Gorges,  1  Yes.  Jr.  48;  8  Bro.  C.  C.  9 ;  Peachej  Mar.  Settl. 
261,  262.    See  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  67,  the  ''  reversionary  act." 

3  Rich  V.  Cockell,  9  Ves.  869 ;  Moore  v.  Morris,  4  Drew.  88 ;  Darkin  v.  Dar- 
kin,  17  Beav.  581 ;  Caton  v.  Rideout,  1  Mac.  &  Gord.  601. 

s  2  Bright  Hus.  &  Wife,  222.;  Macq.  Bus.  &  Wife,  296 ;  Sturgis  v,  Corp,  18 
Yes.  192;  Headen  v.  Kosher,  1  M'Cl.  &  T.  89;  Donne  v.  Hart,  2  Buss.  &  M. 
860. 
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*  The  same  principle  applies  to  the  income  and  profits  *  220 
of  the  wife's  separate  property.  The  wife  has  the  same 
control  over  her  savings  out  of  her  separate  estate,  as  over  the 
separate  estate  itself;  "for,"  to  use  the  somewhat  involved 
metaphor  of  Lord  Keeper  Cowper,  so  often  quoted,  "tlie 
sprout  is  to  savor  of  the  root,  and  to  go  the  same  way."  ^ 

Where  the  wife's  separate  property  consists  of  real  estate, 
her  power  of  disposition  is  affected  by  technical  difficulties,  as 
to  the  method  of  executing  conveyances.^  But  it  has  been 
suggested  that,  according  to  the  principle  of  modern  equity 
cases,  the  heir  ought  to  be  treated  as  a  trustee,  in  case  the 
wife  had  conveyed  her  beneficial  interest  by  deed  executed 
by  herself  alone,  and  that  thus  her  sole  conveyance  would  be 
allowed  to  operate.^ 

The  wife  may  enter  into  contracts  with  reference  to  her 
separate  property  in  like  manner,  and  with  the  same  effect  as 
9k  feme,  sole.  Formerly  it  was  otherwise ;  and  for  a  long  period 
the  English  courts  of  equity  refused  to  married  women,  hav- 
ing separate  estate,  the  power  to  contract  debts.*  But  the 
unfairness  of  permitting  a  wife  to  hold  and  enjoy  her  separate 
property  after  she  had  incurred  debts  upon  the  faith  of  it, 
soon  became  evident;  as  well  as  the  inconvenience 
she  suffered  in  *  being  unable  to  find  credit  where  *  221 
she  meant  to  deal  fairly.  So  the  courts  felt  compelled 
after  a  while  to  admit  that  she  might  in  equity  charge  her 
separate  estate  by  a  written  instrument,  executed  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  formality,  such  as  a  bond  under  her  hand  and 


1  Gore  V,  Knight,  2  Yern.  585 ;  s.  c.  Free,  in  Ch.  255.  See  also  Messenger 
r.  Clarke,  6  Exch.  892 ;  Peachej  Mar.  Settl.  262 ;  Newlands  v.  Faynter,  10  Sim. 
877 ;  8.  c.  on  appeal,  4  M.  &  Cr.  408 ;  Humphery  v,  Hichards,  2  Jur.  v.  s.  432. 

2  2  Roper  Has.  &  Wife,  182 ;  1  Bright  Hub.  &  Wife,  224.  See  Ex  parte  Ann 
Shirley,  5  Bing.  226,  cited  in  Macq.  Hua.  &  Wife,  296.  See  also  Feachey  Mar. 
Seta.  267 ;  Harris  v.  Mott,  14  Beav.  169. 

s  Macq.  Hus.  &  Wife,  296,  297 ;  2  Story  Eq.  Juris.  §  1890,  and  cases  cited ; 
8  Sugd.  V.  &  P.  App.  62 ;  Newcomen  v,  Hassard,  4  It.  Ch.  274 ;  Bumaby  v. 
Griffin,  8  Ves.  266 ;  Feachey  Mar.  Settl.  268.  The  statute  referred  to  as  raising 
technical  difficulties  in  real  estate  is  8  &  4  Will.  4,  c.  74. 

*  Yaughanv.  Vanderstegen,  2  Drew.  180;  Feachey  Mar.  Settl.  269;  New- 
comen «.  Hassard,  4  Ir.  Ch.  274. 
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seal.^  One  precedent  in  the  right  direction  leads  to  another, 
and  soon  less  formal  instruments  were  brought  one  after  an- 
other under  this  rule ;  promissory  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  and 
lastly  written  instruments  in  general.^  Even  here  the  court 
could  not  safely  intrench  itself ;  for  the  inconsistency  of  draw- 
ing distinctions  between  the  different  sorts  of  engagements  of 
a-  married  woman  having  separate  estate,  could  be  readily 
shown;  but  it  made  a  halt.  The  doctrine  of  an  equitable 
appointment  was  alleged  to  support  the  new  distinction.* 
Sound  reasoning  at  last  proved  too  strong  an  antagonist; 
this  position  was  abandoned ;  and  it  may  now  be  considered 
the  settled  doctrine  of  the  equity  courts  of  England  that  the 
engagements  and  contracts  of  a  married  woman  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  debts,  and  that  her  property  so  held  is  liable  to  the 
payment  of  them,  whether  the  contract  be  expressed  in  writ- 
ing or  not ;  and  all  the  more  so,  if  she  lives  apart  from  her 
husband,  and  the  debt  could  only  be  satisfied  from  her  sepa- 
rate property.*  "Inasmuch  as  her  creditors  have  not  the 
means  at  law  of  compelling  payment  of  those  debts,"  says 
Lord  Cottenham,  '^a  court  of  equity  takes  upon  itself  to  give 
effect  to  them,  not  as  personal  liabilities,  but  by  laying  hold  of 
the  separate  property,  as  the  only  means  by  which  they  can 
be  satisfied."* 

But  while  the  contract  for  payment  of  money,  made  by  a 
married  woman  having  separate  estate,  is  called  a  debt,  it  is 

only  a  debt  «u6  modo^  when  compared  with  the  debt  of 
*  222    a  man  ^  or  an  unmarried  woman.    It  cannot  be  enforced 

against  her  at  law ;   and  Lord  Gottenham^s  language 
indicates  that  it  is  enforceable  in  equity,  not  on  the  ground 

1  Biscoe  V,  Kennedy,  1  Bro.  C.  C.  17 ;  Halme  v.  Tenant,  1  Bro.  C.  C.  16. 
'  See  Marray  v.  Barlee,  per  Lord  Brougham,  8  Myl.  &  K.  210 ;  Bullpin  r. 
Clarke,  17  Ves.  865;  Stuart  v.  Lord  Kirkwall,  8  Madd.  887 ;  Master  v.  Fuller, 

1  Ves.  Jr.  618 ;  Gaston  r.  Frankum,  2  De  G.  &  Sm.  561 ;  a.  o.  on  appeal,  16  Jur. 
507 ;  Peachey  Mar.  Settl.  270,  and  cases  cited. 

>  Field  t;.  Sowle,  4  Russ.  112. 

^  Peachey  Mar.  Settl.  271,  272,  and  cases  cited ;  Vaughan  v.  Yanderstegen, 

2  Drew.  184 ;  Owens  r.  Dickenson,  Craig  &  Phil.  48;  Macq.  Hus.  &  Wife,  808 ; 
Ficard  v.  Hine,  L.  R.  5  Ch.  274.  But  see  Newcoraen  v,  Hassard,  4  Ir.  Ch.  274 ; 
1  Sugd.  Pow.  206,  7th  ed. 

*  Owens  V.  Dickenson,  Craig  &  Phil.  48. 
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that  she  incurred  a  personal  obligation,  but  because  there  is 
property  upon  which  the  obligation  may  be  fastened.  Hence 
it  is  said  that  there  can  in  no  case  be  a  decree  against  a  mar- 
ried woman  in  personam ;  the  proceedings  are  simply  against 
her  separate  property  in  rem}-  And  though  she  is  a  necessary 
party  to  a  suit  to  enforce  payment  against  her  separate  estate, 
yet,  if  that  estate  be  held  in  trust  for  her  separate  use,  the 
suit  must  be  against  the  trustees  in  whom  that  property  is 
Tested ;  the  decree  in  such  case  being  rendered,  not  against 
her,  but  against  the  trustees,  to  compel  payment  from  her 
separate  estate.  Moreover,  if  the  wife  survive  her  husband, 
although  the  creditors  may  stiU  enforce  their  demand  in  equity 
against  her  separate  estate,  yet  her  person  and  her  general 
property  remain  as  completely  exempted  from  liability  at  law 
and  in  equity,  as  in  other  cases  of  debts  contracted  by  her 
during  coverture.^ 

Here,  however,  the  fictions  of  equity  create  a  new  practical 
difiSculty.  For  if  the  wife  be  a  feme  sole  at  all,  with  refer- 
ence to  her  separate  property,  must  she  not  have  power  to 
bind  herself  personally  ?  In  Stead  v.  Nelson^  a  husband  and 
wife  undertook,  for  valuable  consideration,  by  writing  under 
their  hands,  to  execute  a  mortgage  of  her  separate  estate. 
The  husband  died.  Lord  Langdale  held  that  the  surviving 
wife  was  bound  by  the  agreement,  and  ordered  a  specific  per- 
formance.^ Certainly  the  ground  of  this  decision  must  have 
been  that  the  obligation  was  not  upon  her  property  alone,  but 
upon  her  person.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  readily  admitted 
that  there  are  reasons  of  policy  why  the  wife  should  be 
exempted  from  personal  execution  *  during  coverture.  *  223 
This  latter  view  accords  with  the  common-law  practice 

^  Hulme  V,  Tenant,  1  Bro.  C.  C.  16 ;  Ashton  p.  Aylett,  1  Myl.  &  Or.  Ill ;  Macq. 
Hub.  &  Wife,  804 ;  Peachey  Mar.  Settl.  278.  But  see  Keogh  v.  Cathcart,  11  Ir. 
Ch.286. 

3  Vaughan  v.  Yandentegen,  2  Drew.  184 ;  Peachey  Mar.  Settl.  278 ;  Macq. 
Hub.  &  Wife,  804.  But  her  promissory  note,  given  during  coverture  bo  as  to 
Innd  her  separate  estate,  is  a  good  consideration  for  anottier  pronoissory  note 
g^Ten  after  her  husband's  death  for  a  balance  then  due,  though  the  former  note 
be  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations.  Latouche  v,  Latouche,  8  Hurl.  &  Colt. 
676. 

>  2  Bear.  245;  Macq.  Hub.  &  Wife,  804. 
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in  analogous  cases.^  Perhaps,  then,  the  more  consistent  view 
of  the  subject  would  be  that  the  wife  incurs  a  personal  obli- 
gation, morally  and  legally,  on  such  contracts,  express  or 
implied,  as  she  may  make  during  coverture  with  reference  to 
her  separate  property;  but  that  the  general  disabilities  of 
coverture  interpose  obstacles  to  the  enforcement  of  remedies 
by  a  creditor,  which  obstacles  the  courts  of  equity  feel  bound 
to  regard ;  and  hence  that  they  confine  the  remedies  to  her 
separate  estate,  upon  the  faith  of  which,  it  may  reasonably  be 
presumed,  the  creditor  chose  to  rely. 

Property  limited  to  such  uses  as  a  married  woman  shall 
appoint  is  not  separate  estate.  There  is  a  difference  between 
property  subject  merely  to  her  power  of  appointment,  and 
property  settled  to  her  sole  and  separate  use.  In  the  former 
instance  she  may  dispose  of  the  estate  by  executing  an  instru- 
ment according  to  the  strict  letter  of  her  authority.  In  the 
latter,  she  is  invested  with  a  beneficial  interest  and  enjoy- 
ment, however  restricted  may  be  the  dominion  allowed  her 
by  the  donee.  A  power  of  appointment  is  much  the  same  as 
any  other  special  power,  and  on  such  a  principle,  not  upon 
the  ground  that  she  is  a  feme  sole  as  to  the  property,  the 
courts  both  of  equity  and  of  law  recognize  her  right  to  exe- 
cute without  joining  her  husband.  And  indeed  in  some  cases, 
under  her  trust,  she  may  pass  the  absolute  property  in  a 
chattel  by  gift  and  manual  delivery  without  writing  at  all, 
because  she  has  been  so  empowered.  She  cannot  charge  the 
property  with  her  debts  or  affect  it  by  her  general  contracts, 
any  more  than  she  can  other  property  which  is  not  hers.^  On 
the  other  hand,  the  wife's  disposition  of  her  separate  estate 
does  not  arise  from  the  exercise  of  a  power,  but  it  is  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  dominion  over  that  estate,  unknown  to  the  common 
law  and  created  by  a  court  of  equity,  whose  rules  provide  not 
only  for  her  dominion  over  it,  but  also  for  the  rights  of  those 
in   favor  of  whom  that  dominion  shall  be  exercised.^     A 

^  Sparkes  v.  Bell,  8  B.  &  0. 1. 

^  Vaughan  v.  Vandentegen,  2  Drew.  878.  See  Farrington  v.  Parker,  L.  R. 
4  Eq.  116. 

>  Dlgbj  i;.  Iryine,  6  Ir.  Ch.  149.    See  Peachey  Mar.  Settl.  276 ;  Brown  v. 
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*  power  of  appointment  given  to  a  married  woman  and    *  224 
a  trust  for  her  separate  use  are  then  perfectly  distinct, 
even  when  they  affect  succeeding  interests  in  the  same  prop* 
erty. 

The  separate  estate  of  married  women  may  be  affected,  and 
their  rights  barred,  by  active  participation  in  breaches  of 
trust.^  But  on  the  other  hand,  to  preclude  the  wife  from  the 
right  to  relief  simply  because  she  has  improperly  permitted 
her  husband  to  receive  the  trust  funds,  would  be  to  defeat 
the  very  purpose  for  which  the  trust  was  created ;  namely, 
the  protection  of  the  wife  against  her  husband.  Hence,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  sind  best  authorities,  the  court  must  be 
satisfied  that  the  husband  has  not  in  any  degree  influenced 
her  acts  and  conduct,  before  it  holds  her  separate  estate  to  be 
affected ;  and  this  upon  the  most  jealous  investigation.^  But 
a  married  woman,  one  of  several  devisees  in  trust  for  sale, 
cannot  bind  herself  to  convey ;  and  upon  such  a  contract  on 
her  part  specific  performance  will  not  be  enforced  against 
her.^ 

As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  laid  down  that  wherever  a 
married  woman,  having  property  settled  to  her  separate  use, 
enters  into  any  contract  by  which  it  clearly  appears  that  she 
intends  to  create  a  debt  as  against  herself  personally,  it  will 
be  assumed  that  she  intended  that  the  money  should  be  paid 
out  of  the  only  property  by  which  she  could  fulfil  the  engage- 
ment.* Thus,  in  a  case  before  Lord  Brougham,  the  question 
came  up  for  the  first  time,  whether  a  married  woman  could 
bind  her  separate  estate  for  legal  expenses  incurred  by  her, 

Bamford,  1  Fh.  620  ;  Shattock  v.  Shattock,  L.  R.  2  Eq.  182;  Hanchett  v.  Brit- 
coe,  22  Beav.  496. 

1  Peachey  Mar.  SetU.  276 ;  Ryder  v.  Bickerton,  8  Swanst.  80,  n. ;  Lord  Mont- 
ford  V.  Lord  Cadogan,  19  Yes.  686. 

I  Per  Sir  Geo.  Tttmer,  Hughes  v.  Wells,  9  Hare,  778.  And  see  authorities, 
Mupra ;  Kellaway  v,  Johnson,  6  Bear.  819 ;  Cocker  v.  Quayle,  1  Buss.  &  M.  686 ; 
Brewer  v.  Swirles,  2  Sm.  &  Gif.  219.  Contra,  Whistler  v.  Newman,  4  Yes.  129, 
doubted  in  Parkes  i;.  White,  11  Yes.  228. 

s  Arery  v.  Griffin,  L.  R.  6  Eq.  606. 

«  Earl  r.  Ferris,  19  Beav.  69. 
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upon  her  retainer  and  promise  to  pay,  there  having  been  no 
reference  to  her  separate  estate  in  the  agreement ;  and  it  was 
held  that  she  could,  and  that  the  bill  must  be  paid  from  her 
separate  estate.^  But  on  the  other  hand,  in  contracts  where 
the  husband  is  the  interested  party,  the  court  will  not 
*  225  make  the  wife's  separate  property  *  liable,  if  that  fact 
be  made  plain;  notwithstanding  she  may  have  had 
some  agency  in  the  transaction.^  Nor  is  her  separate  estate 
liable  for  the  expenses  of  litigation  incurred  for  the  children 
as  her  husband's  agent.^ 

We  need  hardly  add,  that  a  married  woman,  having  sep- 
arate estate,  without  a  clause  restraining  her  right  of  disposi- 
tion, may  charge  and  encumber  it  in  any  manner  she  chooses, 
either  as  security  for  her  husband's  debts,  her  own,  or  those 
of  a  stranger ;  provided  she  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
imposed  upon  in  the  transaction.  And  if  her  property  is  in 
the  hands  of  trustees,  they  are  bound  to  fulfil  her  engage- 
ment.* And  where  she  mortgages  it,  the  court  will  regard 
the  true  nature  of  the  transaction.^ 

A  married  woman  may  bind  the  corpds  of  her  sepamte 
property  by  her  compromise  of  a  suit  which  she  has  instituted 
by  her  next  friend.®  She  may  also  contract  for  the  purchase 
of  an  estate,  and  even  though  the  contract  makes  no  reference 
to  her  separate  property  it  will  be  bound  by  her  agreement.^ 
So  her  contract  to  sell  or  mortgage  her  life-interest  in  her 
separate  estate  will  be  specifically  enforced  against  her.^ 
Both  she  and  her  husband  must  be  parties  to  a  suit  concern- 
ing her  separate  property .*    And  it  is  held  that  the  husband, 

1  Murray  v,  Barlee,  8  M7I.  &  K.  209.  And  see  Waugh  9.  Waddell,  16  Bear. 
621 ;  Bolden  v.  Nicholay,  8  Jur.  n.  8.  884. 

B  TuUett  V.  Armstrong,  4  Beav.  819. 

»  In  re  Pugh,  17  Beav.  886. 

«  Clerk  u,  Laurie,  2  Hurl.  &  Nor.  199 ;  Feachey  Mar.  Settl.  292.  See  Homer 
V.  Wheelwright,  2  Jur.  k.  s.  867. 

»  Gray  ».  Dowman,  6  W.  R.  671.  •  Wilton  p.  HiU,  25  L.  J.  Eq.  166. 

7  Dowling  v.  Maguire,  Lloyd  &  Goold,  temp.  Plunket,  1 ;  Crofts  v.  Middleton, 
2  Kay  &  Johns.  194,  reversed  on  appeal. 

>  Wainwright  v.  Hardisty,  2  Beav.  868. 

*  Holmes  v,  Penney,  8  Kay  &  Johns.  91.  And  see  Peachey  Mar.  Settl.  298- 
296,  and  cases  cited ;  Macq.  Hus.  &  Wife,  297. 
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by  making  her  a  party  in  respect  to  her  separate  estate,  ad- 
mits it  to  be  such.^ 

The  rule  as  to  the  wife's  power  to  charge  her  separate  estate 
for  her  debts  is  briefly  and  clearly  stated  in  a  very  recent 
case,  to  this  effect:  If  a  married  woman,  having  separate 
property,  enters  into  a  pecuniary  engagement,  whether 
by  ordering  goods,  *  or  otherwise,  which  (if  she  were  *  226 
a  feme  sole)  would  constitute  her  a  debtor,  and  in  en- 
tering into  such  engagement  she  purports  to  contract,  not  for 
her  husband,  but  for  herself,  and  on  the  credit  of  her  separate 
estate,  and  it  was  so  intended  by  her,  and  so  understood  by 
the  person  with  whom  she  is  contracting,  that  constitutes  an 
obligation  for  which  the  person  with  whom  she  contracts  has 
the  right  to  make  her  separate  estate  liable ;  and  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  obligation  was  contracted  in  this  manner 
must  depend  upon  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  each  par- 
ticular case.^ 

A  married  woman,  save  so  far  as  she  is  restrained  from  an- 
ticipation by  the  terms  of  the  trust,  may  bestow  her  separate 
property  upon  her  husband  by  virtue  of  her  right  of  disposal ; 
although  at  common  law  no  such  thing  is  known  as  a  gift 
between  husband  and  wife.  She  may  likewise  transfer  it  to 
him  for  a  valuable  consideration.^  But  acts  of  this  sort  are  very 
closely  scrutinized ;  and  undue  influence  on  the  part  of  the  hus- 
band, or  the  fraud  of  both  husband  and  wife  upon  creditors  of 
either,  will  often  explain  the  motive  of  such  transactions,  and 
suffice  for  setting  them  aside  in  equity.  When  the  wife  has 
made  a  gift  to  her  husband  she  will  be  precluded,  after  his 
death,  from  charging  his  estate  with  what  he  so  received.* 
If  she  allows  him  to  take  her  separate  property,  without 
making  a  claim  to  it,  or  permits  him  to  receive  her  separate 
income  and  apply  it  to  the  wants  of  the  family,  she  will  in 

1  Earl  p.  Ferris,  19  Beav.  69. 

3  Per  Kindersley,  V.  C,  Matthewman's  Case,  L.  R.  8  Eq.  787.  In  this  case 
the  wife's  corporation  shares  were  held  liable  to  assessment.  And  see  Johnson 
V.  Gallagher,  8  De  G.,  F.  &  J.  494. 

s  Lyn  v.  Ashton,  1  Russ.  &  M.  190 ;  Macq.  Hus.  &  Wife,  297. 

*  Paolet  9.  Delavel,  2  Yes.  Sen.  668 ;  2  Roper  Has.  &  Wife,  220 ;  1  Madd.  Ch. 
472. 
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general  be  presumed  to  have  assented  to  the  arrangement.^ 
But  if  the  circumstances  do  not  warrant  the  inference  that 
the  wife  has  assented  to,  or  acquiesced  in,  the  husband^s  re- 
ceiving her  income,  or  in  his.mode  of  applying  it,  she  will  be 
entitled  to  reimbursement  out  of  his  estate.^  So  long  as  her 
transfer  of  separate  property  to  her  husband  remains  incom- 
plete, she  can  revoke  her  consent  to  the  gift.^  While  the 
property  continues  to  be  for  her  sole  and  separate  use,  she  is 
entitled  to  the  same  protection  against  her  husband's  inter- 
ference that  a  single  woman  would  have  against  a  stranger, 
and  this  right  passes  to  her  assignee  under  any  assignment 
excluding  her  husband's  dominion  which  she  may  have  right- 
fully made.*  And  where  a  wife  joins  her  husband  in  encum- 
bering her  separate  estate  partly  for  his  benefit  and  partly  for 
her  own,  it  will  not  readily  be  presumed  that  she  designed  to 
give  the  whole  of  the  proceeds  to  him  ;  for  which  reason  the 
trustee  employed  by  them  should  not  treat  the  money  as  that 

of  the  husband  alone  .^ 
*227       *By  the   ordinary  rule  of  the  English  chancery 

courts  a  wife  is  precluded  from  recovering  the  arrears 
of  income  on  her  separate  estate  for  more  than  a  year,  upon 
the  ground  of  a  supposed  gift  to  her  husband.^ 

Second.  In  this  country  whenever  the  wife's  separate  use  has 
been  admitted  as  a  doctrine  of  equity,  independently  of  stat- 
ute, her  right  of  dominion  has  also  been  recognized.  The 
celebrated  New  York  case  of  Jaquei  v.  The  Methodist  JEpiscopal 
Churchy  which  may  justly  be  placed  foremost  among  the  very 
few  important  American  chancery  decisions  of  this  class, 

^  Square  v.  Dean,  4  Bro.  C.  C.  826 ;  Beresford  v.  Arclibishop  of  Armagh,  18 
Sim.  648 ;  BarUett  v,  Gillard,  8  Buss.  149 ;  Carter  v.  Anderson,  8  Sim.  870. 

2  Parker  v,  Brooke,  9  Yes.  688 ;  Macq.  Hue.  &  Wife,  298. 

s  Penfold  v.  Mould,  L.  R.  4  £q.  662. 

«  Allen  r.  Walker,  L.  R.  6  Ex.  187. 

s  Jones  V.  Cuthbertson,  L.  R.  7  Q.  B.  218. 

^  Peachey  Mar.  Settl.  291,  and  cases  cited;  Rowlej  v,  Unwin,  2  Eaj  & 
Johns.  142 ;  Arthur  v,  Arthur,  11  Jr.  Ch.  618.  And  see  Dalbiac  v.  Dalbiac,  16 
Yes.  116  ;  Fleet  v.  Perrins,  L.  R.  8  Q.  B.  686 ;  Parker  v.  Brooke,  9  Yes. 
688 ;  Caton  v,  Rideout,  1  Mac.  &  Gord.  699;  Beresford  v.  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
18  Sim.  648 ;  Howard  v,  Digby,  2  CI.  &  Fin.  684 ;  Symes  v.  Lee,  26  L.  J.  £q. 
666. 
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established  not  only  that  a  feme^  covert^  with  respect  to  her 
separate  estate,  was  to  be  regarded  in  equity  as  a  feme  sole^ 
80  that  she  might  dispose  of  it  without  the  assent  and  con- 
currence of  her  trustee,  unless  specially  restrained  by  the 
instrument  under  which  it  had  been  acquired  —  a  position 
not  likely  to  be  disputed  at  this  day ;  but,  furthermore,  that 
though  a  particular  mode  of  disposition  was  specifically 
pointed  out  in  the  instrument,  it  would  not  preclude  the  wife 
from  adopting  any  other  mode  of  disposition  unless  she  was 
by  express  language  specially  restrained  to  that  particular 
mode.^  In  this  latter  doctrine  Chancellor  Kent  (whose  judg- 
ment in  the  lower  court  had  been  reversed)  did  not  concur : 
adopting  the  more  conservative  view  with  reference  to  such 
restrictions.  The  distinction  is  rather  a  nice  one,  and  suc- 
cessive American  decisions  in  other  States  have  genei-ally 
sustained  the  Chancellor's  views ;  but  the  cases  are,  on  the 
whole,  conflicting.^ 

*  In  the  exercise  of  her  right  of  dominion  the  wife  *  228 
may  also,  unless  specially  restrained  by  the  trust,  bestow 
her  separate  property  upon  her  husband,  give  him  the  use 
and  income  thereof,  or  bind  it  for  his  debts.^  It  is  also  well 
settled,  both  under  our  married  women's  acts  and  indepen- 
dently of  them,  that  a  married  woman  may  execute  a  mort- 
gage jointly  with  her  husband  to  secure  his  debts :  in  which 
case  she  is  to  be  regarded  as  his  surety ;  and  this  applies  to 

^  17  Johns.  648 ;  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  v,  Jaques,  1  Johns.  Ch.  450 ; 
3  ib.  77. 

I  See  Tullett  v,  Armstrong,  referred  to  supra,  for  the  English  doctrine.  For' 
American  authorities,  see  2  Kent  Com.  166, 166,  and  cases  cited  in  last  edition  ; 
Shipp  V.  Bowman,  6  B.  Monr.  168 ;  Tarr  v.  Williams,  4  Md.  Ch.  68 ;  Nix  v.  Brad- 
ley, 6  Bich.  £q.  63;  Wylly  v.  ColUns,  9  Geo.  288 ;  Doty  v.  Mitchell,  9  Sm.  &  M. 
486 ;  Morgan  o.  Elam,  4  Yerg.  876 ;  Ewing  v.  Smith,  8  Desaus.  417 ;  McClintic 
9.  Ocheltree,  4  W.  Va.  249 ;  Kimm  v.  Weippert,  46  Mis.  682 ;  Lancaster  v.  Dolan, 
1  Rawle,  281 ;  Harris  v.  Harris,  7  Ired.  Eq.  Ill ;  Hume  r.  Hord,  6  Gratt.  874 ; 
Hicks  V,  Johnston,  24  Geo.  194 ;  Andrews  v,  Jones,  82  Miss.  274 ;  Leaycraft  v. 
Hedden,  8  Green  Ch.  612 ;  Penn.  Co.  v.  Foster,  86  Penn.  St.  184 ;  Chew  r. 
Beall,  18  Md.  848.  The  clause  of  restraint  upon  anticipation  does  not  seem  to 
hare  been  applied  much  in  American  cases  of  this  sort,  if  at  all. 

s  2  Kent  Com.  Ill,  and  cases  cited ;  2  U.  S.  Eq.  Dig.  Husband  and  Wife,  18 ; 
Dallam  v.  Walpole,  Pet.  C.  C.  116 ;  Charles  v.  Coker,  2  S.  C.  ir.  s.  128.  He  may 
be  purchaser  at  a  sale  properly  made  under  order  of  chancery,  though  the  trus* 
tee  of  his  wife.    Norman  v,  Norman,  6  ^ush,  496. 
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lands  held  in  her  right,  whether  conveyed  to  her  separate  use 
or  not.^  And  her  separate  estate  will  be  bound  by  any  debt 
properly  contracted  by  her,  even  though  her  husband  should 
be  the  creditor.* 

So,  too,  she  may  bind  her  separate  estate  in  person,  or  by 
her  agent,  without  the  assent  of  her  trustee,  if  the  instru- 
ment creating  the  trust  contains  no  restriction  upon  her 
power ;  and  the  trustee  will  be  bound  by  her  exercise  of 
dominion,  so  far  as  concerns  the  estate  in  his  hands.^  But  if 
the  instrument  requires  the  written  approval  of  the  trustee 
expressed  in  a  certain  manner,  that  requirement  must  be 
complied  with  to  make  even  the  joint  conveyance  of  husband 
and  wife  effectual.* 

A  married  woman  may,  by  her  contracts,  bind  her  separate 
property,  and  it  is  sufficient  in  such  cases  that  there  was  an 
intention  to  charge  her  separate  estate.  By  contracting  a 
debt  during  coverture,  she  furnishes  a  presimiption  of  that 
intention.^  But  where  the  debt  is  contracted  before 
*  229  marriage  the  *  remedy  against  the  separate  estate  of 
the  wife  is  suspended  during  marriage.^  In  general, 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  American  equity  doctrine  of  the 
wife's  power  to  charge  her  separate  estate,  independently  of 

^  Demarest  v.  Wjnkoop,  8  Johns.  Ch.  129 ;  Van  Home  v.  Evenon,  18  Barb. 
626 ;  Vartie  v.  Underwood,  18  Barb.  561 ;  Bartlett  v.  Bartlett,  4  Allen,  440 ; 
Young  V.  Graff,  28  111.  20 ;  Watoon  v,  Thurber,  11  Mich.  457 ;  Eaton  v,  Naaon, 
47  Me.  182 ;  Spear  v.  Ward,  20  Cal.  659 ;  Ellis  v.  Kenyon,  25  Ind.  184 ;  Green 
V.  Scranage,  19  Iowa,  461 ;  Wolff  t;.  Van  Meter,  19  Iowa,  184.  And  see  Leavitt 
V  Peel.  25  N.  Y.  474. 

<  Gardner  v^  Gardner,  7  Paige,  112.  She  may  anticipate  and  encumber  rents 
settled  in  trust  for  her  separate  use.    Cheeyer  v.  Wilson,  9  Wall.  108. 

»  North  American  Coal  Co.  v.  Dyett,  7  Paige,  1 ;  Gibson  r.  Walker,  20  N.  Y. 
476.  And  see  Lewis  v.  Harris,  4  Met.  (Ky.)  858.  But  see  Noyes  v.  Blakeman, 
2  Seld.  567;  8.  c.  8  Sandf.  581,  as  to  the  effect  of  New  York  statute  relative  to 
the  declaration  of  trusts. 

4  Gclston  V,  Frazier,  26  Md.  829.  See  as  to  lapse  of  time,  Frazier  v.  Gelston, 
85  Md.  298. 

A  2  Kent  Com.  164,  and  cases  cited ;  Fire  Ins.  Co.  v.  Bay,  4  Comst.  9 ;  Van- 
derheyden  v.  Mallory,  1  Comst.  452;  2  U.  S.  Eq.  Dig.  Husband  and  Wite,  19 ; 
Dallas  w.  Heard,  82  Geo.  604 ;  Withers  v.  Sparrow,  66  N.  C.  129. 

0  Vanderheyden  v.  Mallory,  1  Comst  452.  But  see  Dickson  v.  Miller,  11  8. 
&  M.  594. 
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the  married  women's  acts,  has  fluctuated  somewhat,  as  have 
likewise  the  EngUsh  cases. 

But  the  doctrine  of  the  wife's  dominion  over  her  separate  estate 
is  at  this  day  more  generally  asserted  with  reference  to  the  mar- 
ried women's  acts;  and  some  of  the  later  cases  show  important 
variations  from  the  equity  rule,  as  we  shall  proceed  to  notice. 

The  late  case  of  Yale  v.  Bederer  is  an  important  one,  as  es- 
tablishing in  a  leading  American  State,  under  cover  of  legis- 
lative policy,  a  new  doctrine,  at  variance  with  that  of  the 
modem  English  equity  courts,  and  apparently  contrary  to  its 
own  precedents.^  It  appeared  that  the  husband  had  offered 
his  promissory  note  to  the  plaintiff  in  payment  of  certain  cows 
which  he  wished  to  purchase ;  that  the  plaintiff,  doubting  his 
solvency,  required  him  to  procure  his  wife  to  unite  in  a  note 
with  him.  This  he  did.  The  note  was  subsequently  renewed. 
At  the  time  of  signing  the  note  Mrs.  Dederer  remarked  -that 
if  her  husband  was  not  able  to  pay  it^  she  was.  It  was  estab- 
lished that  she  had  sufficient  real  estate,  held  in  her  own  right, 
to  satisfy  the  claim ;  and  the  judge,  who  heard  the  evidence, 
stated  in  his  finding  that  "  the  defendant,  Mrs.  Dederer,  in- 
tended to  charge,  and  did  expressly  charge,  her  separate 
estate  for  the  payment  of  the  note."  The  Court  of  Appeals 
nevertheless  held  that  Mrs.  Dederer  was  a  mere  surety  for' 
her  husband ;  and  that  though  it  was  her  intention  to  charge 
her  separate  estate,  such  intention  did  not  take  effect.  The 
principle  of  the  decision  was  this :  that,  in  order  to  create  a 
charge  upon  the  separate  estate  of  a  married  woman,  the  in- 
tention to  do  so  must  be  declared  in  the  very  contract  which 
is  the  foundation  of  the  charge,  or  the  consideration 
must  be  obtained  for  the  *  direct  benefit  of  the  estate  *  230 
itself-  Later  New  York  decisions  follow  the  rule  of 
this  case,  and  require  a  distinct  written  obligation  to  bind  the 
wife  where  the  debt  is  not  contracted  for  the  direct  benefit  of 
the  estate.^ 

I  Yale  V.  Dederer,  18  N.  Y.  265;  8.  c.  22  N.  Y.  450.  The  principle  in  these 
two  cases  differs. 

'  White  v.  McNett,  88  N.  Y.  871 ;  LedUe  v,  Vrooman,  41  Barb.  109 ;  White  v. 
Story,  48  Barb.  124 ;  Merchants'  Bank  v.  Scott,  59  Barb.  641. 
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But  it  does  not  appear  that  this  doctrine  has  found  fayor 
in  all  the  other  States.  In  Wisconsin,  the  decision  of  Yale 
V.  Dederer  is  unsparingly  condemned.^  And  the  more  com- 
mon rule  in  this  country  still  seems  to  be  —  though  we  may  not 
regard  the  principle  as  by  any  means  a  settled  one  —  that  the 
wife's  separate  estate  will  be  held  liable  for  all  debts  which  she 
by  implication  or  expressly,  by  writing  or  parol,  charges  there- 
on, even  if  not  contracted  directly  for  the  benefit  of  the  estate.^ 
For  the  wife's  debts  are  charged  in  justice  upon  her  separate 
estate,  not  because  pf  her  power  to  make  a  valid  written  or 
verbal  contract,  but  because  it  is  right  that  her  debts  should 
be  paid.^    The  latest  New  York  cases  accede  to  the  position 

1  Todd  V.  Lee,  16  Wis.  865. 

3  Pentz  V.  Simonson,  2  Beasl.  282 ;  Grapengether  v.  'F^erYaiy,  9  Iowa,  168 ; 
Rogers  v.  Ward,  8  Allen,  887;  Mayo  v.  HutchinsoD,  67  Me.  846;  Major  v. 
Symmes,  19  Ind.  117 ;  Oakley  v.  Pound,  1  McCart.  178;  Miller  v.  Newton,  28 
Cal.  564 ;  2  Kent  Com.  164;  2  Story  Eq.  Juris.  §§  1898, 1401.  See  KoonU  v. 
Nabb,  16  Md.  649 ;  Knox  v.  Jordan,  6  Jones  £q.  175 ;  McFaddin  v.  Grumpier, 
20  Tex.  874.  In  Rhode  Island,  .a  narrow  rule  is  adopted.  Cozzens  v.  Whitney, 
8  R.  I.  79. 

3  Cummins  v.  Sharpe,  21  Ind.  881 ;  Pentz  v.  Simonson,  2  Beasl.  282 ;  Glass 
V.  Warwick,  40  Penn.  St.  140.  But  see  Maclay  v.  Love,  25  Cal.  867 ;  Hanly  v. 
Downing,  4  Met.  (Ky.)  95. 

For  the  Ohio  rule,  which  regards  the  wife's  intention  with  liberality,  see 
Phillips  V.  Graves,  20  Ohio  St.  871.  The  New  Jersey  rule  appears  to  be  as 
stated  in  the  latest  cases,  substantially  like  that  of  New  York,  except,  perhaps, 
.as  to  the  extent  of  legal  remedies.  It  is  expressed  in  detail  as  follows  :  (1st.) 
The  debts  of  a  married  woman,  with  separate  property,  when  contracted  by 
her  for  its  benefit,  or  for  her  own  use,  on  the  credit  of  that  estate,  will  be 
charged  by  a  court  of  equity  upon  that  separate  estate,  and  payment  enforced 
out  of  it.  (2d.)  Such  debts  are  not  a  lien  upon  her  separate  estate  until  made 
so  by  a  decree  of  a  court  of  equity,  and  the  lien  is  by  virtue  of  the  decree.  (8d.) 
A  married  woman  cannot  charge  her  separate  estate  by  an  appointment  in 
writing ;  but  can  only  convey  or  charge  it  by  deed  duly  executed  with  her  hus- 
band and  acknowledged,  save  in  certain  cases  where  she  and  her  husband  live 
apart.  And  here  it  appears  that  while  her  mortgage  is  void  in  which  the  hus- 
band does  not  join,  equity  will  charge  the  mortgage  debt  upon  her  separate 
property  generally  where  the  debt  was  contracted  for  the  benefit  of  that  property. 
Armstrong  v.  Ross,  5  C.  E.  Green,  109.  If  she  lives  apart  from  her  husband, 
her  separate  property  will  be  charged  readily  with  debts  contracted  for  her  own 
benefit.  Johnson  v.  Cummins,  1  C.  E.  Green,  97.  And  see  Perkins  v,  Elliott, 
7  C.  £.  Green,  127.  In  Missouri,  it  is  held  immaterial  whether  the  wife's  debt 
was  evidenced  by  a  written  instrument  or  parol  promise.  Miller  v.  Brown,  47 
Mis.  505.  Here  the  wife  was  charged  for  goods  bought  on  her  credit  for  articles 
apparently  too  expensive  to  be  deemed  necessaries  in  the  ordinary  sense.  The 
latest  Indiana  rufe  appears  to  be  to  limit  the  liabili^  of  the  wife's  separate  estate 
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that  while  a  married  woman,  may  not  be  bound  personally  by 
her  contract,  the  rule  under  the  statutes  and  independently 
of  them  is,  that  when  services  are  rendered  her  by  her  pro- 
curement, or  she  contracts  a  debt  generally  on  the  credit  and 
for  the  benefit  of  her  separate  estate,  there  is  an  impUed 
agreement  and  obligation  springing  from  the  nature  of  the 
consideration,  which  the  courts  will  enforce  by  charging  the 
amount  on  her  separate  property  as  an  equitable  lien.^  And 
to  this  extent  we  occupy  sure  ground. 

American  decisions  imder  the  married  women's  acts  often 
manifest  a  disposition  to  charge  a  wife*s  engagements  upon 
her  separate  estate  rather  than  against  the  husband.  Thus  in 
Connecticut,  while  it  is  admitted  that  the  wife's  contracts 
can  only  bind  her  property  and  not  her  person,  it  is  held  that 
a  promissory  note,  signed  by  her  hiisband  in  her  name,  and 
as  her  trustee,  and  with  full  authority  to  act  in  the  premises, 
which  is  negotiated  on  the  faith  of  her  credit  and  not  her 
husband's,  cannot  be  enforced  against  him  personally,  though 
she- should  afterwards  be  found  irresponsible  .^  Doubtless  a 
married  woman  may  become  bound  for  family  necessaries  con- 
tracted on  the  faith  of  her  separate  estate,  whether  her  hus- 
band be  insolvent  or  not ;  so  long  as  neither  he  nor  his  credit 
were  considered  in  the  transaction  between  herself  and  the 
store-keeper ;  and  her  separate  estate  is  answerable  accord- 
ingly in  a  suit  against  her,  under  many  statutes.^  In  some 
States,  however,  this  rule  would  be  found  affected  by  legisla- 


for  her  debts  to  caaea  where  she  intended  to  deal  with  her  separate  estate,  and 
the  contract  was  reasonably  adapted  to  better  her  separate  estate.  Kanti'owitz 
V.  Prather,  81  Ind.  92 ;  Hasheagan  v.  Specker,  86  Ind.  413.  See  further,  Mc- 
Garock  v.  Whitfield,  46  Miss.  452;  McCormick  t.  Holbrook,  22  Iowa,  487. 
A  married  woman  contracting  for  services  relating  to  her  separate  estate,  and 
then  becoming  a  widow,  may  be  sued  while  discovert,  on  the  contract.  King  v, 
Mittalberger,  60  Mis.  182. 

1  Owen  w.  Cawley,  86  N.  Y.  600 ;  BaUin  v.  Dillaye,  87  N.  Y.  86. 

>  Tajlor  V,  Shelton,  80  Conn.  122.  And  see  Gilbert  v.  Plant,  18  Ind.  808; 
Gtfnn  V.  Samuel,  88  Ala.  201 ;  Mayer  v,  Galluchat,  6  Rich.  Eq.  1 ;  Catron  t;. 
Warren,  1  Cold.  868 ;  Wyley  v,  Collins,  9  Geo.  228.  See  Black  v.  Bryan,  18 
Tex.  468. 

s  Labaree  v.  Colby,  99  Mass.  669 ;  Davidson  v,  McCandliah,  69  Penn.  St 
169;  Campbell  v.  White,  22  Mich.  178;  Craft  v.  Holland,  87  Conn.  491. 
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live  restrictions.^    In  New  York,  the  wife  may  be  sued  alone 

for   damages  done  by  trespass  of  her  cattle  straying  from 

her  own  premises  upon  adjoining  land,  although  husband  and 

children  reside  with  her  upon  the  land,  and  both  land 

*  231    and  cattle  are  used  for  support  of  the  family  .2  If*  there 

be  any  good  sense  in  the  rule  that  where  credit  is  once 
given  to  the  wife,  the  husband  will  not  be  liable,  though  the 
articles  purchased  be  a  necessary,  it  is  in  cases  where  the  wife 
has  a  separate  income  or  separate  property  of  her  own  and 
under  her  own  control. 

The  undoubted  right  of  the  wife  on  general  principles  to 
treat  her  husband  as  the  trustee  of  her  separate  property,  has 
given  rise,  under  the  manied  women's  acts,  to  perplexing 
questions  as  between  herself  and  his  creditors.  In  New  York, 
her  privileges  in  this  respect  are  carried  very  far ;  for  she  may 
employ  her  husband  as  her  managing  agent  to  control  her 
property,  without  subjecting  it  to  the  claim  of  his  creditors  ; 
the  application  of  an  indefinite  portion  of  the  income  to  his 
support  does  not  impair  her  title  to  the  property ;  and  neither 
he  nor  his  creditors  will  acquire  an  interest  in  the  property 
through  his  services  thus  rendered.^  It  seems  to  be  the  well- 
settled  American  doctrine  that  by  working  upon  the  wife's 
lands  the  husband  acquires  no  beneficial  interest  therein 
which  can  be  enforced  in  equity  on  behalf  either  of  himself 
or  his  creditors,  in  absence  of  a  definite  agreement  for  com- 
pensation ;  unless,  possibly,  it  coidd  be  shown  to  exceed  in 
value  the  cost  of  supporting  the  whole  family.*  The  crops 
cannot  be  attached  by  his  creditors.*  Nor  the  betterments, 
buildings,  and  rents.^ 

^  See  Lee  v,  Morris,  8  Buah,  210 ;  Hutchinson  v.  Underwood,  27  Tex.  255 ; 
Miller  v.  Brown,  47  Mis.  504. 

«  Rowe  V.  Smith,  45  N.  Y.  280. 

»  Buckley  v.  Wells,  88  N.  Y.  518 ;  Knapp  v.  Smith,  27  N.  Y.  277. 

«  Buckley  v.  Wells,  ib. ;  Webster  v.  Hildreth,  88  Vt.  457 ;  Cheurete  v.  Mason, 
4  Greene  (Iowa),  281 ;  Betts  v.  Betts,  18  Ala.  787  ;  Commonwealth  v,  Fletcher, 
6  Bush,  171.  • 

A  Mclntyre  v.  Enowlton,  6  Allen,  665 ;  Lewis  v.  Johns,  24  Cal.  98 ;  Allen  v. 
Hightower,  21  Ark.  816. 

«  White  V.  Hildreth,  82  Vt.  265;  Goss  v.  Cahill,  42  Barb.  810;  Wilkinson  v. 
'  Wilkinson,  1  Head,  805 ;  Robinson  v.  Hufflnan,  15  B.  Monr.  80. 
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In  some  States,  the  husband  cannot  dispose  of  his  life- 
interest  in  his  wife's  lands  at  all,  without  the  wife's  assent.^ 
In  Alabama,  the  husband's  rights  as  his  wife's  managing 
attorney  are  declared  not  to  extend  to  binding  her  by  the 
submission  to  arbitration  of  questions  relating  to  the  corpus 
of  her  separate  estate.^  And,  in  general,  if  the  wife's  prop- 
erty is  not  liable  for  her  husband's  debts,  much  less  can  it  be 
made  so  for  his  torts,  without  her  participation.®  But  the 
**  managing  agent "  doctrine  has  its  limits  in  New  York,  as 
elsewhere  ;  and  where  there  is  a  mere  shifting  of  property  from 
husband  to  wife,  and  from  wife  back  to  husband  as  her  man- 
aging agent ;  or  where  the  husband,  doing  business  as  his 
wife's  agent,  obtains  goods  on  credit  under  false  pretences, 
and  then  getfi  her  to  make  an  assignment  of  them,  such  an 
artifice  for  evading  his  creditors  is  likely  to  fail.*  Ratification 
of  his  unauthorized  acts  as  at^torney  may  be  presumed  in  some 
instances  by  her  acts  and  conduct ;  but  evidence  of  this 
character  should  be  stronger  than  in  the  ordinary  case  of  an 
agent.^  And  his  declarations  not  made  at  the  time  of  a  trans- 
action, and  disconnected  with  his  act  as  her  agent,  are  not 
admissible  in  evidence  against  her,  even  thodgh  they  might 
be  as  against  himself.^ 

Where  the  question  arises,  then,  whether  the  husband  is 
enjoying  the  wife's  property  by  way  of  gift  from  her,  or  as 
her  managing  attorney,  it  must  be  determined  by  evidence. 
In  either  case  the  advantage  seems  to  be  with  husband  and 
wife  in  all  controversies  with  the  creditor.  The  gen- 
eral rule  still  prevails  *  however  that  money  transac-  *  232 
tions  between  husband  and  wife  should  be  free  from 
fraud,  and  not  prejudicial  to  pre-existing  creditors  of  the 
husband.  The  presumptions  are  not  equally  balanced  in  the 
different  States.     But  presumptions  of  a  gift  from  the  wife 

1  Coleman  v,  Satterfield,  2  Head,  269 ;  Jennej  v.  Grey,  6  Ohio  St  46. 

s  Sampley  v.  Watson,  48  Ala.  877. 

s  See  Lawrence  v.  Finch,  2  C.  E.  Green,  284. 

«  Warner  v.  Warren,  46  N.  Y.  228 ;  Edgerly  v,  Whalan,  106  Mass.  807 ; 
LitUe  V.  WilleU,  66  Barb.  126. 

•  Ladd  V.  Hildebrant,  27  Wis.  186;  Wells  v.  Thorman,  87  Conn.  818;  Mc- 
Laren V.  Hall,  26  Iowa,  297. 

0  Liyesley  v.  Lasalette,  28  Wis.  88 ;  Warner  v.  Warren,  46  N.  Y.  228. 
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are  not  to  be  strongly  favored  where  the  husband  is  held  out 
to  others  as  her  agent.^  So  gifts  of  income  would  be  more 
readily  presumed  than  gifts  of  capital.  Her  title  is  generally 
open  to  inspection,  and  may  be  challenged  for  fraud.  In 
New  Hampshire,  it  is  held  that  the  wife  may  lease  her  sepa- 
rate property  to  her  husband.^  And  the  rule  is  recognized 
under  the  statutes  of  many  States,  though  in  other  States 
denied,  that  she  may  bestow  her  separate  estate  upon  him 
either  by  way  of  loan  or  gift.^  His  promissory  notes  given 
for  a  loan  from  her  may  be  enforced  against  him  or  his  estate.^ 
But  it  is  fair  to  say  that  whenever  she  gives  her  property  to 
him  without  agreement  for  any  repayment,  but  for  invest- 
ment in  his  business,  and  to  afford  him  credit  with  the  world, 
and  he  so  invests  it  with  her  knowledge  and  acquiescence,  his 
bona  fide  creditors  ought  not  to  suffer  afterwards  who  had 
relied  upon  this  capital,  because  ^of,  her  attempt  to  recall  the 
gift  when  she  finds  him  embarrassed ;  not  even  a  special  part- 
ner would  have  a  right  to  do  so.^ 

With  the  assent  of  the  husband  and  father  the  labor  of  the 
wife  and  children  may  be  bestowed  upon  the  separate  prop- 
erty of  the  wife  and  thus  enure  to  their  benefit.  There  is  no 
known  rule  of  law  which  requires  the  husband  and  father  to 
compel  his  wife  and  children  to  work  in  the  service  of  his 
creditors.^  And  it  is  held  that  the  husband  may  stipulate, 
though  insolvent,  that  the  product  of  his  own  labor  shall  be 
appropriated  to  his  wife's  separate  use.^  If  permitted  to  be 
maintained  upon  his  wife's  property,  he  does  not  necessarily 

1  See  Wales  v.  Newbould,  9  Mich.  45;  Ely  ah  v.  Taylor,  87  Vl,  247 ;  Miller  v. 
Edwards,  7  Bush,  894. 

3  Albin  V,  Lord,  89  N.  H.  196. 

»  Hinney  v.  Phillips,  60  Penn.  St.  882 ;  Fox  v.  Jones,  1  W.  Va.  206 ;  White 
V.  Callinan,  19  Ind.  48 ;  2  Kent  Com.  Ill,  and  cases  cited,  last  ed. ;  Johnston  v. 
Johnston,  1  Grant,  468 ;  Gage  v.  Dauchy,  28  Barb.  622 ;  Roper  v.  Roper,  29  Ala. 
247.    See  chapter  on  Post-nuptial  Settlements. 

4  Logan  V,  Hall,  19  Iowa,  491 ;  Bryant  v,  Bryant,  8  Bosh,  165. 

ft  See  Kuhn  v.  Stansfield,  28  Md.  210 ;  Wortman  v.  Price,  47  Bl.  22 ;  Mazonck 
V,  Iowa  Northern  R.  R.  Co.,  81  Iowa,  '569.  The  wife  may  be  her  husband's 
creditor  in  bankruptcy.  In  re  Blandin,  1  Lowell,  648.  And  see  Glidden  o.  Tay- 
lor, 16  Ohio  St.  609. 

6  Johnson  t;.  Vail,  1  McCart.  428. 

7  Hodges  V.  Cobb,  8  Rich.  60.    But  see  Penn  v.  Whitehead^  12  Gratt  74. 
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acquire  a  title  to  the  property,  or  its  products  merely  by 
bestowing  his  voluntary  labor  upon  it.^  And  a  similar  prin- 
ciple may  be  applied  to  a  wife  supported  from  her  husband's 
property.^ 

But  a  married  woman's  promissory  note  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
secure  her  husband's  debts,  nor  does  she  by  executing  it  bind 
herself  lawfully  as  his  surety  on  a  contract  not  relating  to  her 
separate  estate,  nor  for  its  benefit,  so  as  to  render  herself 
liable  to  suit.^  The  same  may  be  said  of  her  undertakings 
for  the  benefit  of  third  parties  ;  as  a  mere  accommodation  in- 
dorser,  for  instance.^  The  tendency  of  some  of  the  late  cases 
is  to  exempt  promissory  notes  which  are  drawn  payable 
to  a  married  *  woman  or  order  from  all  liability  for  the  *  233 
husband's  engagements.^ 

It  is  held  in  New  Hampshire  that  a  wife,  owning  a  right  of 
dower  in  her  husband's  lands,  may  properly  convey  it  and 
take  a  promissory  note  of  equal  value  payable  to  herself;  or, 
owning  a  promissory  note  in  her  own  right,  secured  by  mort- 
gage on  the  husband's  estate,  may  sell  and  release  her  interest 
in  such  estate,  and  take  a  new  note  payable  to  herself.®  Even 
promissory  notes  taken  in  the  husband's  name  are  open  to  ex- 
planation.*^ As  to  the  wife's  gratuitous  undertaking  to  subject 
her  property  to  her  husband's  debts,  the  Pennsylvania  rule  is 

1  Rush  V.  Yought,  66  Penn.  St.  487 ;  Boos  v,  Gomber,  28  Wis.  2d4 ;  Merrick 
r.  Plumley,  99  Mass.  666 ;  Gage  v,  Dauchy,  84  N.  Y.  298 ;  Feller  v.  Alden,  28 
Wis.  801. 

>  Burcher  v.  Ream,  68  Penn.  St.  421.  See  Dean  v.  Bailey,  60  Ul.  481,  as  to 
the  liability  of  a  fiurm  and  stock,  where  the  husband's  control  is  not  of  a  charac- 
ter inconsistent  with  the  common  interests  of  hunself  and  wife. 

'  Parker  v.  Simonds,  1  Allen,  268 ;  Shannon  t;.  Canney,  44  N.  H.  692 ;  Keaton 
V,  Scott,  26  Geo.  662;  Yale  v.  Dederer,  18  N.  Y.  266;  Wolff  v.  Van  Meter,  19 
Iowa,  184 ;  Sweeney  v.  Smith,  16  B.  Monr.  826.  And  see  Sawyer  v.  Femald,  69 
Me.  600;  De  Vrles  v,  Conklin,  22  Mich.  266;  Vankirk  v,  SkiUman,  6  Vroom, 
109. 

*  Shannon  v,  Canney,  44  N.  H.  692;  Crane  v»  Eelley,  7  Allen,  260;  Bailey  v. 
Pearson,  9  Post.  77 ;  Lytle's  Appeal,  86  Penn.  St.  181 ;  Peake  v.  La  Baw,  6  C. 
E.  Green,  269;  Bauer  v.  Bauer,  40  Mis.  61. 

ft  See  Cowles  v.  Morgan,  84  Ala.  686;  Lewis  v.  Harris,  4  Met  (Ky.)  868 . 
Chapman  r.  Williams,  18  Gray,  416 ;  Paine  v.  Hunt,  40  Barb.  76. 

•  Nims  v.  Bigelow,  46  N.  H.  848.      ' 

1  Buck  V.  Gilson,  87  Vt.  668 ;  Conrad  v.  Shomo,  44  Penn.  St.  198.  See  Baker 
V.  Gregory,  28  Ala.  644 ;  Fowler  v.  Rice,  81  Ind.  868. 
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that  equity  will  not  enforce  it,  but  leave  the  parties  to  their 
legal  remedies.^ 

There  are  many  late  decisions  as  to  the  husband's  dominion 
over  his  wife's  separate  property.  Thus  in  Wisconsin  he  may 
execute  in  her  name  a  valid  conveyance  of  her  land  under  a 
power  of  attorney.^  In  Maine,  he  may  sue  for  damages  to 
his  wife's  separate  estate  while  managing  it  for  her.'  And  the 
wife  may  employ  other  agents,  who  will  not  be  held  answer- 
able to  him  for  executing  her  orders.*  In  Michigan,  a  hus- 
band who  acted  as  agent  of  his  wife  in  selling  her  land  and 
taking  a  mortgage  for  deferred  payments,  and  then  became 
the  assignee  of  the  mortgage,  has  been  treated  directly  as 
vendor  and  mortgagee,  as  to  equities  growing  out  of  fraud  or 
deceit  on  his  part  in  the  transaction.^  The  husband's  per- 
sonal receipt  of  his  wife's  separate  property  will  not  discharge 
a  third  party  from  liability  to  the  wife  where  the  circum- 
stances repel  a  presumption  of  agency  on  the  husband's 
part.^ 

It  is  the  declared  rule  of  many  States  that  the  hus- 
*  234  band  *  cannot  of  his  own  act  subject  his  wife's  sepa- 
rate land  to  debts  for  improvements,  or  subject  it  to  a 
mechanic's  lien.^  Nor  mortgage  it  for  his  individual  debt.^ 
For  it  is  a  general  principle  that  the  wife's  separate  property 
cannot  be  made  liable  for  the  debt^  of  her  husband  or  others 
without  her  assent.^    Nor  is  a  husband  allowed  to  sell  his 

1  White's  Appeal,  86  Penn.  St.  184. 

3  Weisbrod  v.  Chicago,  &c.,  R.  B.  Co.,  18  Wis.  86;  Peck  v.  Henderahott,  14 
Iowa,  40. 

s  Woodman  r.  Neal,  48  Me.  266.  But  only  in  her  name,  in  accordance  with 
statute. 

4  Southard  v.  Plnmmer,  86  Me.  64. 
*  Burchard  v.  Frazer,  28  Mich.  224. 

«  Bead  v.  Earle,  12  Gray,  428 ;  Anderson  v.  Gregg,  44  Miss.  170. 

7  Briggs  V.  Titus,  7  B.  I.  441 ;  Spinning  v.  BUckbum,  18  Ohio  St  181 ;  Pell 
V.  Cole,  2  Met  (Ky.)  262;  Selph  v.  Rowland,  28  Miss.  264;  Hughes  v.  Peters, 
1  Cold.  67 ;  Esslinger  v.  Huebner,  22  Wis.  682.  But  the  mechanic's  statutory 
right  of  lien  generally  extends  to  a  married  woman's  lands  where  she  contracted 
in  person  or  by  agent,  and  perhaps  where  the  contract  was  for  the  benefit  of  the 
land.  Burdick  v.  Moon,  24  Iowa,  418 ;  Woodward  v.  Wilson,  «8  Penn.  St  208 ; 
Schwartz  v,  Saunders,  46  111.  18 ;  Lindley  9.  Cross,  81  Ind.  106. 

8  See  Patterson  v.  Flanagan,  1  Ahi.  S.  C.  427. 

9  Hutchins  v.  Colby,  48  N.  H.  169 ;  Hatz's  Appeal,  40  Penn.  St  209 ;  George 
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wife's  separate  real  estate  during  her  life  by  his  own  deed.^ 
But  a  mortgage  given  by  a  married  woman  upon  her  separate 
estate,  acknowledged  in  conformity  with  the  statute,  and  with 
the  joinder  of  the  husband,  is  a  valid  security  and  capable  of 
enforcement ;  not  alone  where  she  had  it  mortgaged  to  secure 
her  husband's  debt,  but  also,  in  a  case  free  from  fraud  or  un- 
due influence,  where  it  was  mortgaged  for  the  benefit  of  a 
third  person.^  But  in  such  cases  the  wife's  rights  as  surety 
are  carefully  guarded ;  and  the  husband  cannot  bind  her  by 
his  own  agreement  for  extension  or  discharge.^  Her  right  to 
exoneration  from  his  estate  as  a  creditor  after  his  death  ap- 
plies with  reference  to  mortgages  of  her  separate  lands  for 
the  benefit  of  herself  and  her  heirs.*  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  she  is  a  mortgagee  in  her  own  right,  the  husband  can- 
not alone  receive  payment  and  satisfaction  and  discharge  the 
mortgage.* 

While  the  wife  may  avoid  a  fraud  upon  her  as  against  all 
who  participated  therein,  it  is  held  that  a  creditor's  rights 
cannot  be  prejudiced  by  any  misbehavior  of  the  husband, 
which  procured  them  the  wife's  security,  if  it  was  without 
his  instigation,  knowledge,  or  consent.^  But  when  the  hus- 
band makes  a  void  transfer  as  his  wife's  trustee,  it  is  held  that 
she  can  foUow  the  investment  into  other  hands.^  Or  she  may 
have  him  removed  from  his  trusteeship  for  suitable  cause.® 

V.  Ransom,  16  Cal.  822 ;  Cheurete  v.  Mason,  4  Greene  (Iowa),  281 ;  Yale  v, 
Dederer,  18  N.  T.  266;  Sharp  v.  Wickliffe,  8  litt.  10;  Johnson  v.  Runjon,  21 
Ind.  116. 

1  Prater  v.  Hoover,  1  Cold.  644. 

>  Galwaj  V,  FuUerton,  2  C.  E.  Green,  889;  Reals  v.  Cobb,  61  Me.  848 ;  Bart- 
lett  V.  Bartlett,  4  Allen,  440.  But  in  Mississippi  she  cannot  mortgage  for  her 
husband's  debts  beyond  the  extent  of  her  separate  income,  though  her  husband 
may  be  bound  to  the  usual  extent  Foxworth  v.  Magee,  44  Miss.  480.  See  Wil- 
kinson  v.  Cheatham,  46  Ala.  887 ;  Keller  v.  Ruiz,  21  La.  Ann.  288.  As  to  the 
Pennsylvania  rule,  see  p.  286. 

'  Savage  v,  Winchester,  16  Gray,  468 ;  Hanford  v,  Bockee,  6  C.  E.  Green, 
101 ;  Bank  of  Albion  v.  Bums,  46  N.  Y.  170. 

«  lb. ;  Kinner  v.  Walsh,  44  Mis.  66. 

*  McKinney  p.  Hamilton,  61  Penn.  St.  68. 

*  Childs  V.  McChesney,  20  Iowa,  481 ;  Edgerton  v.  Jones,  10  Minn.  427. 
"^  George  v.  Ransom,  14  Cal.  668. 

*  Raney  v.  Rainey,  86  Ala.  282.  So  with  any  other  trustee  of  her  separate 
property.  Johnson  v.  Snow,  6  R.  L  72.  See  Scott  v.  Scott,  18  Ind.  226 ;  Ritter 
V.  Ritter,  81  Penn.  St.  890. 
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In  all  controversies  of  this  kind,  the  late  observation  of  a 
Pennsylvania  court  is  worth  remembering,  that  a  married 
woman  cannot  possibly  enjoy  her  property  as  freely  as  before 
marriage ;  for  the  nature  of  her  relation  with  her  husband 
forbids  it.^ 

The  rule  in  many  States,  under  the  married  women's  acts, 

is  that  the  husband  must  join  the  wife  in  contracts  and  con* 

veyances  relating  to  her  separate  property.     Particularly  is 

this  true  of  transactions  concerning  the  wife's  real  estate. 

Contracts  and  conveyances  otherwise  made  are  not 

*  235    considered  binding.^    But  in  *  North  Carolina  it  has 

been  decided,  on  equity  principles,  that  where  a  wife 
after  marriage,  supposing  the  whole  interest  in  her  land  was 
in  her,  made  a  conveyance  to  a  trustee  for  her  sole  and  sep- 
arate use,  which  her  husband  signed  as  a  party,  and  by  various 
clauses  manifested  a  concurrence  in  her  act,  but  did  not  pro- 
fess directly  to.  convey  any  estate,  the  recital  in  the  deed  that 
ten  dollars  was  paid  by  the  trustee  to  the  wife  raised  a  use, 
and  in  that  way  passed  the  husband's  interest  to  the  trustee.^ 
The  language  of  the  married  women's  acts  in  many  States 
authorizes  the  inference  that  nothing  further  than  the  written 
concurrence  of  the  husband  is  requisite  to  complete  the  valid- 
ity of  the  wife's  transfer  of  separate  personal  property.  The 
voluntary  conveyance  of  the  wife  with  her  husband  passes 
her  separate  estate,  real  or  personal.  And  in  some  States  the 
wife's  sole  deed  of  her  separate  real  estate  is  sufficient  to  pass 
her  entire  interest.^   But  it  has  been  held  that  the  wife's  exe- 


1  Walker  v.  Keamj,  86  Penn.  St.  410. 

*  Wright  V.  Brown,  44  Penn.  St.  224;  Camden  v.  Vail,  28  Cal.  688 ;  Maday 
V.  Love,  25  Cal.  867 ;  Pentz  v.  Simonson,  2  Beasl.  282 ;  Major  v.  Sjmmes,  19 
Ind.  117 ;  Miller  t;.  Hine,  13  Ohio  St.  565;  Haugh  v.  Bljthe,  20  Ind.  24 ;  Dodge. 
V.  HoUinshead,  6  Minn.  25 ;  Eaton  v.  George,  42  N.  H.  875 ;  Miller  v.  Wetherbj, 
12  Iowa,  415 ;  Ezelle  v,  Parker,  41  Miss.  520 ;  O'Neal  v.  Robinson,  45  Ahi.  526  ; 
Cole  V.  Van  Riper,  44  UI.  58 ;  Armstrong  v,  Ross,  5  C.  £.  Green,  109.  And  see 
Wickliffe  v,  Dawson,  19  La.  Ann.  48.  But  see  Stacker  v,  WhiUock,  8  Met. 
(K7.)  244. 

*  Barnes  v.  Hajbarger,  8  Jones,  76. 

«  Springer  v.  Berry,  47  Me.  880 ;  Farr  v.  Sherman,  11  Mich.  88 ;  Beal  v. 
Warren,  2  Gray,  447.  But  a  contemporaneous  written  assent  of  the  husband 
is  required  by  some  statutes.    Melley  v,  Casey,  99  Mass.  241. 
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cution  of  a  conveyasce  in  blank  is  void,  though  the  deed  be 
afterwards  filled  up  according  to  her  directions.^ 

Following  the  spirit  of  recent  legislation,  some  American 
courts  now  hold  the  wife  liable  on  her  covenants  contained  in 
a  conveyance  of  her  separate  lands.^  So  specific  performance 
is  decreed  against  her  on  her  written  promise  to  convey ;  pro- 
vided the  contract  be  executed  with  the  formalities  requisite 
in  her  conveyance.^  And  equity  will  not  permit  the  wife  to 
avoid  a  sale  without  refunding  the  purchase-money.^  So  it  is 
held,  under  the  married  women's  acts,  that  where  a  wife  pur- 
chased goods,  giving  her  sole  notes  for  them,  and  after  her 
husband's  death  she  promised  to  pay  the  notes  and  settle  for 
other  goods  furnished,  for  which  she  gave  no  notes,  the  prom- 
ise was  founded  on  good  consideration,  and  she  might  be  sued 
by  the  vendors.^ 

*  But  the  fact  that  a  husband  allows  his  wife  to  *  236 
treat  and  deal  with,  as  her  own,  property  acquired 
by  her  independently  of  the  married  women's  acts  is  not  in- 
consistent with  his  intention  to  assert  his  marital  rights  to 
it  if  he  survive ;  neither  if  he  allows  her  to  dispose  of  the 
income  and  loan  it  on  promissory  notes  running  in  her  own 
name,  would  such  income  become  thereby  converted  into 
her  separate  estate.^  The  married  women's  acts,  in  the 
absence  of  unequivocal  language,  do  not  change  the  com- 
mon-law rule  with  reference  to  separate  personal  propeiiy 
of  a  married  woman,  not  disposed  of  in  her  life  nor  by  will ; 

^  Bums  V.  Lynde,  6  Allen,  805.  See  farther  Shields  v.  Keys,  24  Iowa,  298. 
The  husband's  oral  consent  will  not  suffice,  where  the  statute  requires  his  writ- 
ten consent  to  her  conveyance.  Townsley  v.  Chopin,  12  Allen,  476.  But  as  to 
sale  of  certain  personal  chattels,  see  Holman  v.  Gillette,  24  Mich.  414.  The 
rules  of  the  text  apply  to  a  power  of  attorney  to  sell  the  wife's  separate  land. 
Dow  V.  Gould,  &c.,  Co.,  81  Cal.  629. 

*'  Basford  u.  Peirson,  7  Allen,  624 ;  Gunter  v.  Williams,  40  Ala.  661 ;  Rich- 
mond V,  Tibbies,  26  Iowa,  474. 

s  Woodward  v.  Seaver,  88  N.  H.  29  ;  Baker  v.  Hathaway,  6  Allen,  108.  See 
Bnmfelt  v.  Clemens,  46  Penn.  St.  465 ;  Stevens  v.  Parish,  29  Ind.  260 ;  Love  v. 
Watkins,  40  Cal.  6^7. 

«  KoUs  V.  De  Leyer,  41  Barb.  208. 

fi  Goulding  t;.  Davidson,  26  N.  Y.  604.    But  see  Felton  v.  Reid,  7  Jones,  269. 

0  Ryder  v.  Hulse,  24  N.  Y.  872;  8.  c.  88  Barb.  264. 
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it  goes  to  her  surviving  husband  by  his  marital  right  in  the 
same  manner  as  before.^  And  a  wife  who  has  appropriated 
her  separate  property  to  her  husband's  use,  during  his  life, 
cannot  charge  his  assets  with  it  after  his  death.^ 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  commenting  upon 
the  recent  married  women's  code  in  that  State,  observes  that 
its  purpose  was  to  secure  a  wife  in  the  use  and  enjoyment  of 
her  property,  not  to  enable  her  to  make  contracts  she  could 
not  have  made  before ;  ®  they  consequently  have  treated  as 
void  her  judgment  for  a  debt  contracted  for  the  improvement 
of  her  real  estate ;  *  her  bond,  accompanied  by  a  mortgage  of 
her  separate  estate ;  ^  and  her  debt,  contracted  jointly  with 
her  husband,  though  for  family  necessaries.^  And  the  mani- 
fest tendency  in  that  State  is  plainly  to  limit  the  wife's  gene- 
ral privileges  to  the  statutory  grant  of  power  J  Nor  is  the 
New  York  doctrine  of  the  husband's  employment  as  "  man- 
aging agent "  favored  to  the  injury  of  creditors.®  But  where 
the  wife  acquires  property  rights  under  her  voluntary  con- 
tract, they  are  to  be  protected.® 

*  237       *  In  Massachusetts,  the  principle  upon  which  the 

wife  may  charge  her  separate  estate  is  stated  to  be  that 
where  by  her  contract  the  debt  created  is  made  expressly  a 
charge  on  her  separate  estate,  or  is  expressly  contracted  on 
its  credit,  or  where  the  consideration  goes  to  the  benefit  of 
such  estate,  or  to  enhance  its  value,  equity  will  decree  that  it 
shall  be  paid  from  such  estate  or  its  income,  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  power  of  disposal  by  the  married  woman  may  go.^® 

1  Ranson  v.  Nichols,  22  N.  T.  110;  Wilkinson  v.  Wright,  6  B.  Monr.  676; 
Brown  v.  Brown,  6  Humph.  127. 
>  Edelen  v.  Edelen,  11  Md.  416. 
s  Brunner's  Appeal,  per  Strong,  J.,  47  Penn.  St  67. 
«  lb.    And  see  Patton  v.  Stewart,  19  iDd.  288. 

*  Steinman  v,  Ewing,  48  Penn.  St  68 ;  Hartman  v.  Ogbom,  64  Penn.  St  120. 

*  Cummings  v.  Miller,  8  Qrant,  146. 

7  See  Bumfelt  v.  Clemens,  46  Penn.  St  466 ;  Parke  v.  Kleebor,  87  Peui.  St 
261.  s  Keeney  o.  Good,  21  Penn.  St  849. 

9  Walker  v.  Coorer,  66  Penn.  St  480. 

10  WiUard  v,  Eastham,  16  Gray,  828 ;  Rogers  o.  Ward,  per  Bigelow,  C.  J.,  8 
Allen,  887 ;  Westgate  v,  Munroe,  100  Mass.  227. 
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And  the  equitable  relief  which  is  afforded  to  enforce  payment 
of  such  a  debt  out  of  her  separate  propeiiy  is  founded  on  the 
reason  that  the  contract  is  entered  into  in  such  form  as  to 
indicate  an  intent  by.  the  wife  to  create  a  personal  liability. 
Equity  will  give  effect  to  this  intention  by  assisting  the  cred- 
itor to  reach  and  apply  her  separate  estate,  so  far  as  the  jus 
duponendi  is  vested  in  her.  This  intent  and  the  facts  on 
which  it  rests  are  in  no  degree  affected  by  the  giving  of  col- 
lateral security.^  Hence  payment  may  be  enforced  out  of  a 
married  woman's  separate  estate  upon  a  bond  or  promissory 
note  given  by  her  for  the  price  of  land  conveyed  to  her  sole 
and  separate  use.^ 

Upon  the  ground  that  the  wife's  separate  estate  should  be 
bound  by  contracts  for  its  benefit,  her  debts  for  improvements 
upon  lands  conveyed  to  her  sole  and  separate  use  have  been 
enforced  in  several  late  instances.^  So,  too,  the  joint  note 
of  herself  and  husband  for  lumber  and  materials  to  be  used 
thereon.^  The  disposition  of  the  courts  in  such  cases,  where 
the  contract  was  made  by  the  husband,  is  to  infer  an  agency 
on  the  wife's  behalf  for  that  purpose. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  the  purchase  by  a  married 
woman  of  property,  whether  real  or  personal,  on  credit,  aris- 
ing out  of  the  circumstance  that  she  cannot  make  a  contract 
for  payment  which  will  be  personaUy  bmding.  In 
New  Hampshire,  *  it  is  held  that  a  married  woman  can-  *  238 
not,  under  the  statutes,  make  a  contract  for  money  or 
property  in  anticipation  of  the  purchase  of  separate  estate ; 
and  hence  that  her  note  given  for  money  borrowed  wherewith 


1  Rogers  v.  Ward,  8  Allen,  887. 

2  lb.  Estabrook  v,  Earle,  97  Mass.  802.  As  to  barring  her  rights  by  estoppel, 
see  Bemis  v.  Call,  10  Allen,  512.    See  Davenport  v.  Davenport,  6  Allen,  464. 

>  Conway  v.  Smith,  18  Wis.  126;  Marshall  o.  Miller,  8  Met.  (Ky.)  888; 
Fowler  v.  Seaman,  40  N.  T.  592;  Carpenter  v,  Leonard,  5  Minn.  156;  Britter  v. 
Robertson,  11  Tex.  142.  In  Heugh  v.  Jones,  82  Penn.  St.  482,  it  is  held  that 
unless  the  materials  are  actually  so  used  the  debt  cannot  be  enforced  against  the 
estate.    And  see  p.  284,  n.,  as  to  mechanics'  lien. 

^  Parker  v,  Kane,  4  Allen,  846.  And  see  Major  v,  Symmes,  19  Ind.  117 ; 
Eckert  v.  Renter,  4  Vroom,  266;  Marsh  v,  Alford,  6  Bush,  892;  Johnson  v. 
Tateweiler,  85  Ind.  868. 
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to  make  such  purchase  is  void.^  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
New  York  doctrine  is  that  she  may  purchase  property  on 
credit ;  and  if  the  vendor  wiU  run  the  risk  of  being  able  to 
obtain  payment  of  the  consideration  of  the  sale,  the  transfer 
remains  valid,  and  no  estate  will  pass  to  the  husband,  whether 
the  wife  had  previously  any  separate  es£ate  or  not.^  And  her 
separate  estate  is  in  fact  charged  under  suitable  circumstances 
by  her  purchase  on  credit,  as  we  have  already  seen.^  Where 
she  cannot  be  sued  upon  her  promise  to  buy  upon  credit,  she 
will  not  in  equity  be  allowed  to  decline  and  yet  keep  the 
property  too ; '  and  hence  lands  sold  her  on  her  credit,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  her  separate  estate,  have  been  treated  as  subject 
to  the  vendor's  lien,  even  though  the  notes  she  gave  by  way 
of  executory  contract  could  not  as  such  be  enforced  against 
her.* 

In  Maine,  it  is  held  that  a  married  woman  may,  under  the 
statutes,  hold  an  estate  in  trust  and  make  contracts  accord- 
ingly.^ And  in  Maine,  New  York,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  some 
other  States,  a  wife  may  now  sue  at  law  in  matters  relating 
to  her  separate  property  without  joining  her  husband.®  So 
she  may,  in  some  States,  bind  herself  by  a  submission  to  arbi- 
tration.7  But  she  cannot  confess  judgment,  though  for  a 
debt  incurred  for  the  benefit  of  her  separate  estate.^  Under 
the  married  women's  acts  of  some  States  the  wife  may  sue 

1  Ames  V.  Foster,  42  N.  H.  881.  But  see  Batchelder  v.  Sargent,  47  N.  H. 
262.  And  see  Carpenter  v.  Mitchell,  60  Ul.  470 ;  Donning  v,  Pike,  46  Me.  461 ; 
O'Dailj  V,  Morris,  81  Ind.  111. 

3  Darby  v.  Calligan,  16  N.  T.  21 ;  Knapp  v.  Smith,  27  N.  T.  277.  And  see 
Chapman  i7.  Foster,  6  Allen,  186 ;  Shields  v.  Keys,  24  Iowa,  298. 

*  Sttpra,  p.  280. 

4  Pemberton  v.  Johnson,  46  Mis.  842 ;  Bruner  v.  Wheaton,  ib.  868 ;  Carpenter 
o.  Mitchell,  54  111.  126 ;  Hunter  v.  Duvall,  4  Bush,  488. 

*  Springer  u.  Beny,  47  Me.  880. 

«  Walker  v.  Gilman,  45  Me.  28 ;  Ackly  v.  Tarboz,  81  N.  Y.  566 ;  Peters  v. 
Fowler,  41  Barb.  467 ;  Emerson  v.  Clayton,  82  111.  498 ;  Leonard  v.  Townsend, 
26  Cal.  485;  Weymouth  v.  Chicago.  Ac,  R.R.  Co.,  17  Wis.  550;  Jordan  v.  Cum- 
mings,  48  N.  H.  184 ;  Gee  v.  Lewis,  20  Ind.  149. 

7  Palmer  v.  Davis,  28  N.  T.  242;  Duren  v.  Getchell,  55  Me.  241.  Otherwise 
in  Mississippi.    Handy  v.  Cobb,  44  Miss.  699. 

>  Watkins  v.  Abrahams,  24  N.  J.  72.  And  see  Patton  v.  Stewart,  19  Ind. 
288.    Otherwise  in  some  States.    Bank  v,  Garlinghouse,  58  Barb.  615. 
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her  husband  at  law  like  any  stranger.^  But  in  other  States 
she  cannot.^  In  Iowa,  after-acquired  property  may  be  taken, 
upon  a  judgment  against  her  rendered  upon  her  legal  con- 
tract.' 

To  attempt  a  minute  analysis  of  the  married  women's  acts 
would  require  more  space  than  our  plan  will  permit.  Nor 
would  it  profit  the  reader.  The  independent  legisla- 
tion of  some  *  thirty  distinct  communities,  without  *  239 
uniformity  of  plan  or  principle,  involving,  as  it  does,  the 
most  interesting  and  yet  the  most  perplexing  of  social  prob- 
lems, must  necessarily  produce  results  which  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled. It  is  too  early  yet  to  generalize  from  the  decisions. 
Even  though  the  hand  of  innovation  should  be  stayed  for  a 
while,  and  public  attention  centre  in  the  work  of  blending 
these  results  into  harmony,  it  would  be  many  years  before 
our  courts,  applying  civil  codes  and  the  traditions  of  the  Eng- 
lish common  law  and  equity  jurisprudence  to  the  discordant 
mass  of  material  before  them,  could  hope  to  set  up  a  consist- 
ent and  thorough  American  system.  As -one  of  our  own 
jurists  remarks,*  wherever  the  line  may  be  drawn,  it  wUl  be 
long  before  the  public  will  understand  and  recognize  the 
point  where  the  power  of  a  married  woman  to  bind  herself 
by  her  bargains  ceases,  and  frauds  upon  the  thoughtless  and 
inconsiderate  must  often  occur. 

^  Scott  V.  Scott,  18  Ind.  225. 

2  Ritter  v.  Ritter,  81  Penn.  St.  890. 

»  Van  Metre  w.  Wolf,  27  Iowa,  841. 

4  Per  Bell,  C.  J.,  in  Ames  v,  Foster,  42  N.  H.  881. 
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*240  ♦CHAPTER  XHI. 

THE   wife's  pin-money,   SEPARATE  EARNINGS,   AND  POWER  TO 

TRADE. 

The  wife's  pin-money  constitutes  a  feature  of  English  mar- 
riage settlements  at  the  present  day.  Pin-money  may  be 
defined  as  a  certain  provision  for  the  wife's  dress  and  pocket, 
to  which  there  is  annexed  the  duty  of  expending  it  in  her 
"  personal  apparel,  decoration,  or  ornament."  ^  It  differs 
from  the  wife's  separate  estate  in  being  a  gift  subject  to  con- 
ditions and  not  at  her  absolute  disposal.  It  differs  from  her 
paraphernalia  in  being  subject  to  her  control  during  marriage, 
and  not  awaiting  the  husband's  death.^ 

Upon  a  somewhat  enlarged  construction  pin-money  is  in 
the  nature  of  an  -annuity  to  pay  the  wife's  ordinary  personal 
expenses;  and  is  rather  the  privilege  of  the  wealthy  than  the 
poor.  A  person  in  an  humble  station  of  life  pays  his  wife's 
bills  as  he  pays  his  own.  A  person  in  a  station  rather  higher 
is  accustomed  to  make,  for  common  convenience,  an  allowance 
to  his  wife  of  so  much  for  house-keeping  expenses,  if  she 
takes  charge  of  them,  and  so  much  over  for  her  own  dress 
and  the  dress  of  the  children.  A  person  in  a  still  higher  sta- 
tion makes  a  general  arrangement,  which  probably  extends 
over  years,  if  not  over  the  whole  coverture.  But  a  person  in 
a  yet  more  elevated  station  makes  a  special  stipulation  by  the 
marriage  settlement,  which  is,  as  it  were,  saying,  "  You,  the 
wife,  shall  not  be  reduced  to  the  somewhat  humiliating 
*  241  necessity  of  disclosing  *  to  me  every  want  of  a  pound 
to  keep  in  your  pocket ;  or  of  taking  my  pleasure  and 
obtaining  my  consent  every  time  you  want  to  go  to  the  milli- 
ner's shop  to  order  your  dress ;  but  you  shall  have  so  much, 

1  Per  Lord  Langdale,  Jodrell  v.  Jodrell,  9  Bear.  46 ;  Howard  v.  Digby,  2  CI. 
&  Fin.  654. 

2  Macq.  Has.  &  Wife,  818 ;  Peachej  Mar.  Settl.  298. 
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consistent  with  my  estate  and  my  income,  which  you  shall 
retain  apart  from  me  and  exempt  from  my  control."  And 
this  supply,  as  Lord  Brougham  remarks,  is  the  wife^s  pin- 
money.^ 

The  exact  period  when  pin-money  was  first  introduced  into 
England  is  not  known.  Lord  Brougham  inclines  to  ascribe 
it  to  the  feudal  times.^  But  there  is  equally  good  authority 
for  fixing  the  date  at  the  Restoration ;  and  the  lawyers  resort 
to  Addison's  Spectator  in  proof  of  the  latter  supposition.* 
The  popular  name  of  this  provision  scarcely  suggests  its  real 
significance ;  for,  so  far  from  being  a  petty  allowance,  it  is 
often  of  the  most  liberal  amount  imaginable.^ 

The  subject  of  the  wife's  pin-money  seems  to  have  received 
little  attention  in  this  country.^  And  in  England  few  cases 
of  the  sort  have  ever  arisen.  It  is  found  more  convenient  in 
marriage  contracts  to  settle  a  certain  allowance  upon  the  wife 
by  way  of  separate  estate,  which  allowance  is  subject  to  the 
usual  incidents  of  separate  property.  Decisions  as  to  pin- 
money  and  separate  estate  are  frequently  confounded.® 

The  leading  English  case  on  this  subject  is  Howard  v. 
Dighy^  which  went  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  1834,  and  whose 
main  decision  was  to  the  effect  that  the  personal  representa- 
tives of  the  wife  could  not  recover  arrears.^  The  correctness 
of  its  principle  has  been  questioned  by  some  writers.® 
In  general,  the  usual  *  equity  rule  against  claiming  .  *  242 
more  than  one  year's  arrears  appears  to  apply  to  sep- 
arate estate  and  pin-money  alike.^  In  other  ways,  too,  the 
wife's  claim  may  be  barred.^^ 

1  Howard  v.  Digbv,  2  a.  &  Fin.  654.  >  lb.  676. 

s  Spectator,  295.    See  Peachey  Mar.  Settl.  800;  Sugd.  Law  Prop.  165. 

^  In  one  reported  English  case,  by  no  means  recent,  £18,000  a  year  was  se- 
cared  to  the  wife  as  her  pin-money.  See  2  Buss.  1,  and  n.  to  Maoq.  Hus.  &  Wife, 
81S. 

•  But  see  Miller  v.  Williamson,  6  Md.  219. 

s  See  Lord  Brougham,  in  Howard  v.  Digby,  2  CI.  &  Fin.  670,  commenting 
upon  2  Roper  Hus.  &  Wife,  188.  In  this  case  the  whole  subject  receives  ample 
discussion.  T  2  CI.  &  Fin.  670. 

8  Sugd.  Law  Prop.  170.  See  Peachey  Mar.  Settl.  807 ;  Macq.  Hus.  &  Wife, 
819,  n. 

*  See  Peachey  Mar.  Settl.  808,  and  cases  cited. 
^^  Arthur  v,  Arthur,  11  Ir.  £q.  511. 
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The  wife  was  formerly  supposed  also  to  gain  a  title  to 
savings  out  of  her  house-keeping  allowance.^  So  where  the 
husband  allowed  the  wife  to  make  profit  of  butter,  eggs, 
poultry,  and  other  farm  produce,  which  allowance  he  called 
her  pin-money,  it  was  held  that  she  acquired  a  separate  owner- 
ship therein.^  But  these  cases  rest  upon  questionable  author- 
ity.^ And  more  recently  it  has  been  decided  that  where  the 
wife  of  a  farmer,  with  his  knowledge  and  sanction,  deposited 
the  produce  of  the  surplus  butter,  eggs,  and  poultry  with  a 
firm  in  her  own  name,  and  he  called  it  "  her  money,"  and  on 
his  death-bed  gave  his  executor  directions  to  remove  the 
money,  and  do  the  best  he  could  with  it  for  his  wife,  such 
evidence  was  insufficient  to  establish  a  gift  between  them, 
and  that  the  husband  had  made  neither  the  firm  nor  himself 
trustee  for  his  wife.*  In  all  cases  of  this  sort,  the  husband's 
permission  constitutes  an  important  element  of  the  wife's 
title. 

Indeed,  the  well-settled  principle  both  of  law  and  equity 
is  that,  in  absence  of  a  distinct  gift  from  the  husband,  all  the 
wife's  earnings  belong  to  him  and  not  to  herself.  But  by 
recent  statutes  enacted  in  many  of  the  United  States  married 
women  are  allowed  the  benefits  of  their  own  labor  and  ser- 
vices, when  performed  on  their  sole  and  separate  account, 
free  from  all  control  or  interference  of  a  husband,^  These 
statutes  vary  somewhat  in  their  terms.  Thus  by  a  Maryland 
statute  the  amount  she  may  so  acquire  is  limited  to  one  thou- 
sand dollars  over  and  above  her  debts.  The  presumptions 
here  concerning  the  wife's  title  to  her  earnings  seem  to 
*  243    be  much  the  same  as  *  in  other  separate  property  pur- 

1  Paul  Neal'fi  Case,  Free,  in  Ch.  44,  297.  But  see  Tjirell's  Case,  Freem. 
804. 

>  Slanning  v.  Stjle,  8  P.  Wms.  887. 

>  See  Macq.  Hus.  &  Wife,  820. 

*  Mews  V.  Mews,  15  Beav.  629.  See  McLean  v.  Longlands,  6  Yes.  78,  cited 
herein  with  approval.  And  see  Rider  v.  Hulse,  88  Barb.  264,  for  a  similar  Amer- 
ican decision. 

ft  See  latest  statutes  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Maryland, 
and  California.  And  see  Cooper  v.  Alger,  61  N.  H.  172;  Fowle  v.  Tidd,  15  Gray, 
94;  Tunks  v.  Grorer,  57  Me.  586;  Meriwether  v.  Smith,  44  Geo.  541. 
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porting  to  belong  to  her.^  There  is,  however,  apparently 
less  favor  shown  by  our  courts  to  the  legislative  grant  of 
separate  earnings  than  to  that  of  acquisitions  to  a  wife's  sep- 
arate use  from  other  sources ;  and  still  less,  as  we  shall  soon 
see,  to  statutes  extending  the  wife's  right  of  acquiring  earn- 
ings to  a  permission  to  embark  in  business  on  her  own  ac- 
count. The  presumption  is  said  to  be  that  a  wife's  services, 
rendered  even  to  her  own  mother  on  a  basis  of  compensa- 
tion, were  given  on  the  husband's  behalf.^  And  where  the 
proceeds  of  her  earnings  have  been  so  mixed  up  with  her 
husband's  property  as  not  to  be  easily  distinguishable,  the 
disposition  is  to  regard  the  whole  as  belonging  to  the  hus- 
band.^ It  may  be  added  that,  in  general,  statutes  which 
authorize  married  women  to  hold  property  acquired  by  gift, 
grant,  or  purchase,  from  any  person  other  than  the  husband,* 
do  not  carry  the  wife's  earnings  by  implication.* 

Independently  therefore  of  statutes  which  plainly  secure 
to  married  women  their  separate  earnings,  it  is  held  that  an 
agreement  between  the  wife,  with  the  knowledge  and  consent 
of  her  husband,  and  a  third  person,  for  nursing  and  attention, 
the  stipulation  being  that  she  shall  be  paid  what  her  services 
are  reasonably  worth,  gives  to  the  wife  no  title  as  against 
her  husband.^  Nor  does  equity  raise  a  resulting  trust  in  the 
wife's  favor,  where  she  contracted,  with  the  consent  of  her 
husband,  for  the  purchase  of  a  lot  of  land,  conveyed  to  him, 
though  she  paid  off  the  mortgage,  given  for  part  of  the  pur- 
chase-money, from  her  own  earnings.® 

But  where  a  statute  provides  that  property  acquired  by  a 
married  woman  by  her  personal  services  shall  be  her  separate 
property,  and  exempt  from  liability  for  her  husband's  debts, 

1  Raybold  ».  Raybold,  20  Penn,  St  808;  Elliott  v,  Bentley,  17  Wis.  591; 
Laing  v.  Canningham,  17  Iowa,  610. 

2  Morgan  v.  Bolles,  86  Conn.  176. 

s  Quidort  v,  Pergauz,  8  C  £.  Green,  472 ;  McClnskey  v.  Provident  Institution, 
108  Mass.  800. 

4  Rider  v.  Hulse,  88  Barb.  284 ;  Hoy t  v.  White,  46  N.  H.  45 ;  Merrill  v.  Smith, 
87  Me.  894;  Grover  i;.  Alcott,  11  Mich.  470;  Baxter  v.  Prickett,  27  Ind.  490; 
Bear  v.  Hays,  86  III.  280. 

«  Woodbeck  v.  Havens,  42  Barb.  66.  And  see  Elliott  v.  Bentley,  17  Wis. 
591 ;  Duncan  v.  Roselle,  15  Iowa,  501 ;  McKarlin  v.  Bresslin,  8  Gray,  177. 

8  Skillman  v.  Skilhnan,  15  N.  J.  Ch.  478. 
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money  due  for  her  services  is  protected  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  the  money  had  been  received.*  And  even  on  general 
principles  of  equity,  the  husband  may  in  this  country,  as  in 
England,  create  in  his  wife  a  separate  estate  in  the  proceeds 
of  her  own  toil ;  the  validity  of  such  a  gift,  as  against  cred- 
itors, being  subject  to  the  same  rules  which  apply  to  other 
volimtary  conveyances.^    So  where  a  married  woman  by  her 

industry  made  money  as  a  basket-maker,  —  thus  sup- 
*  244    plying  her  family  with  *  necessaries ;  and  was  in  the 

habit  of  lending  out  the  surplus  money,  and  collecting 
it  when  due,  with  her  husband's  knowledge ;  even  a  court  of 
law  has  liberally  stretched  its  authority  to  protect  her  acts, 
on  the  ground  of  an  implied  agency  from  her  husband.^ 

There  are  statutes  in  England  and  parts  of  this  country, 
Vhich  give  to  the  wife  the  fruits  of  her  lawful  industry,  where 
she  is  deserted  by  her  husband,  or  even  where  he  grossly 
neglects  to  provide  for  the  support  of  his  family ;  and  here 
the  husband's  consent  to  her  sole  employment  being  no  ele- 
ment in  the  case,  she  is  fairly  entitled  to  hold  the  property 
thus  acquired  against  all  but  her  own  creditors.* 

The  wife's  power  to  carry  on  a  separate  trade  is  another 
topic,  known  long  ago  to  the  law  of  England ;  and  in  this 
respect  our  American  legislation  of  the  present  day  seems  to 
have  been  somewhat  anticipated.  The  wife's  lawful  power 
to  carry  on  a  trade  on  her  own  account,  independently  of  her 
husband,  like  most  of  her  other  separate  privileges,  is  founded 
at  the  common  law  upon  contracts  made  with  her  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  husband's  marital  rights.  It  appears  that  a  wife, 
desiring  to  go  into  business  on  her  own  account,  makes  an 
agreement  with  her  husband.  When  the  agreement  is  made 
before  marriage  it  will  bind  the  husband  and  his  creditors ; 
when  made  during  the  coverture,  it  binds  the  husband  only, 

1  WTiitney  v.  Beckwith,  81  Conn.  696. 

3  Finkston  v.  McLemore,  81  Ala.  808 ;  NeufVille  v.  Thompsou,  8  Edw.  Ch.  92 ; 
Barron  v.  Barron,  24  Vt.  875 ;  Smart  v.  Conistock,  24  Barb.  411.  In  New  York, 
the  wife's  right  to  sue  even  a  firm  to  which  her  husband  belongs  for  her  labor 
and  service  is  maintained,  under  the  statutes.    Adams  v.  Curtis,  4  I^ns.  164. 

s  White  0.  Oeland,  12  Rich.  808. 

*  Mason  v.  Mitchell,  3  Hurl.  &  Colt  628;  Black  v.  Tricker,  69  Penn.  St.  18. 
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and  is  void  against  his  creditors.*    This  species  of  contract 
seems  to  have  been  recognized  in  the  common-law  tribunals. 

If,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  a  married  woman  to  carry 
on  her  separate  trade,  property  be  vested  in  trustees  before 
the  marriage,  the  wife  will  at  law  be  considered  their  agent, 
and  in  that  character  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  property, 
and  enjoy  its  increase  and  profits  independently  of  her  hus- 
band, and  free  from  liability  in  respect  of  his  debts.^  The 
law  here  considers  the  wife  as  the  agent  of  her  own  trustee, 
and  her  possession  as  his  possession. 

The  question  whether  the  trade  be  carried  on  solely  by  the 
wife,  or  jointly  with  her  husband,  is  a  question  of  fact  for  the 
jury.     If  they  find  that  it  is  a  joint  business,  the  stock 
in  trade  *  will  be  subject  to  the  husband's  obligations.^    *  245 
So  the  husband  will  be  liable  for  the  debts,  if  it  appear 
that  he  participated  with  the  wife  in  the  benefits.* 

Separate  trading  was  also  permitted  the  wife  by  the  "  cus- 
tom of  London ; "  and  herein  she  was  regarded  as  liable  to 
arrest  and  imprisonment  for  debt  without  her  husband,  and, 
moreover,  might  be  declared  a  bankrupt.^  , 

Notwithstanding  these  provisions  of  the  law,  it  does  not 
appear  that  separate  trading  in  England  was  ever  very  com- 
mon. No  modem  equity  cases  are  to  be  found  on  this  sub- 
ject.^ The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing  credit,  and 
negotiating  securities  on  the  wife's  sole  behalf,  were  probably 
found  insurmountable,  even  though  married  women  might  be 
found  anxious  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  trade. 

This  doctrine  of  the  wife's  power  to  trade  comes  up  anew 
in  this  country  of  late  years  with  our  recent  policy  in  favor  of 

1  Macq.  Hiu.  &  Wife,  821 ;  2  Bright  Hus.  &  Wife,  292 ;  Larie  v,  Phillips,  8 
Burr.  1788 ;  2  Roper  Hus.  &  Wife,  165,  175,  and  cases  cited.  See  antenuptial 
and  postnuptial  settlements,  infra. 

3  Jarman  v.  Wooloton,  8  T.  R.  618;  Macq.  Hus.  &  Wife,  821 ;  2  Bright  Hus. 
&  Wife.  297. 

>  Bariow  V.  Bishop,  1  East,  482 ;  Macq.  Hus.  &  Wife,  822;  2  Bright  Hus.  & 
Wife,  297. 

*  Petty  V.  Anderson,  2  Car.  &  P.  88 ;  Macq.  Hus.  &  Wife,  822. 

*  Beard  v,  Webb,  2  B.  &  P.  97.    See  2  Roper  Hus.  &  Wife,  124. 

*  But  see  Talbot  v.  Marshfleld,  L.  R.  8  Ch.  622.  See  comments  in  Macq. 
Hus.  &  Wife,  828,  on  the  cases  cited  in  2  Roper  Hus.  &  Wife,  172, 178. 
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the  independence  of  married  women.  And  the  rule  seems  to 
be  well  established  in  the  United  States  that  the  husband,  in 
pursuance  of  a  marriage  contract,  antenuptial  or  postnuptial, 
may  confer  upon  hfe  wife  the  right  to  trade  for  her  exclusive 
benefit.^  Nor  have  the  American  cases  uniformly  insisted 
upon  formal  contracts  for  this  purpose  between  husband  and 
wife ;  seemingly  regarding  the  question  as  one  of  mutual 
and  bona  fide  intention  merely.  Thus  the  equity  rule  in  Ver- 
mont is  that  the  wife  shall  hold  the  result  of  her  earnings,  in 
every  case,  against  the  husband  and  his  heirs,  and  generally 
against  his  creditors,  so  long  as  he  allows  her  to  keep  the 
property  separate  from  the  general  mass  of  his  own  estate ; 
and  this  although  his  own  name  may  be  used  in  the 

*  246   formal  conduct  of  the  business ;  *  unless  in  the  case  of 

creditors,  this  should  lead  to  a  false  credit  on  the  part 
of  the  husband.^  And  in  a  recent  case  the  stock  iii  a  miQi- 
nery  shop,  resulting  from  the  wife's  credit  and  her  earnings, 
under  the  sanction  of  her  husband,  was  treated  as  her  sepa- 
rate property,  and  held  liable  for  demands  affecting  it.^ 

In  Virginia,  a  married  woman  owning  a  separate  property, 
is  allowed,  on  equity  principles,  to  engage  in  trade  with  her 
husband's  consent,  either  on  her  sole  account  or  in  partner- 
ship with  a  third  person ;  and  by  doing  so  she  subjects  her 
separate  estate  to  payment  of  the  business  debts.  And,  as 
against  the  husband  and  his  creditors,  she  is  entitled  to  the 
profits,  so  far,  at  least,  as  they  did  not  accrue  from  labor,  skill, 
or  capital  bestowed  by  himself.* 

So  in  Michigan  the  wife  is  now  permitted  to  keep  a  board- 
ing-house as  her  own  separate  business,  and  upon  her  own 
account ;  and  the  same  is  said  of  other  pursuits,  though  the 
courts  of  that  State  seem  disposed  to  restrict  her  to  the  exer- 
cise of  such  business  as  is  usually  carried  on  by  females  and 
consists  largely  and  almost  necessarily  of  female  labor.^    In 

1  Richardson  v.  Estate  of  Merrill,  82  Vt.  27 ;  Tillman  v.  Shackleton,  15  Mich. 
447 ;  Wieman  v.  Anderson,  42  Penn.  St  311 ;  Duress  v.  Horneffer,  15  Wis.  195 ; 
James  v,  Taylor,  48  Barb.  580 ;  Wiltbaus  v,  Ludicus,  5  Rich.  826 ;  Ulirig  v.  Horst- 
man,  8  Bush,  172. 

3  Per  Hedfield,  C.  J.,  in  Richardson  v.  Estate  of  Merrill,  82  Vt  27. 

'  Partridge  v.  Stocker,  86  Vt.  108.  «  Penn  v.  Whitehead,  17  Gratt.  508. 

s  Tillman  v.  Shackleton,  15  Mich.  447;  Glo?er  v,  Alcott,  11  Mich.  471. 
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Pennsylvania,  it  is  decided  that  a  wife  may  trade  with  mer- 
chandise acquired  in  her  own  right,  and  with  the  proceeds  of 
sales  buy  other  goods  to  be  held  and  traded  with,  which  con- 
tinue exempt  from  seizure  for  her  husband's  debts,  though 
she  may  not  be  a  feme  %ole  trader.^  In  Wisconsin,  where  a 
married  woman,  with  the  assent  of  her  husband,  engages  in 
business  as  a  sole  trader,  and  contracts  a  debt  for  goods  to 
carry  it  on,  verbally  pledging  the  faith  of  separate  estate,  her 
whole  separate  estate  must  answer  for  it.^  But  earnings  ac- 
quired from  his  business  managed  in  his  absence,  are  not  hers 
independently  of  his  gift.^  And  in  Indiana  it  is  said  that 
while,  as  an  abstract  proposition,  the  law  may  not  authorize 
a  married  woman  to  enter  into  a  contract  of  partnership,  yet 
if  she  does  make  such  contract,  and  in  pursuance  thereof 
places  her  separate  funds  in  the  firm  of  which  she  is  by  con- 
tract a  partner,  such  funds  cannot  while  there  be  made  subject 
to  her  husband's  debts.* 

The  husband's  assent  is  in  general  necessary.  It  is  held  in 
New  York  that  the  husband's  assent  does  not  carry  with  it  an 
implied  authority  to  make  an  assignment  for  the  benefit  of 
creditors  of  that  business.^  But  in  New  Jersey  a  wife,  who 
has  been  permitted  by  her  husband  to  trade,  may 
transfer  her  stock  *  in  payment  of  notes  given  for  the  *  247 
purchase-money.®  And  in  South  Carolina  a  feme  sole  , 
trader  is  bound  to  a  third  person  by  her  indorsement  to  him  of 
a  note  drawn  by  her  husband  payable  to  herself.^ 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  class  of  cases  is  that, 
modern  policy  having  once  conferred  upon  the  wife  large 
powers  both  as  to  the  acquisition  and  enjoyment  of  separate 
property,  as  well  as  the  right  to  invest  and  reinvest  the  same, 
married  women  naturally  sought  business  opportunities  with 
their  capital ;  and  thus  the  courts  were  drawn  into  the  prac- 
tical concession  of  trading  privileges,  and  hence  trading  liabili- 

1  Wieman  r.  Anderson,  42  Penn.  St.  811 ;  Manderbach  v.  Mock,  29  Penn. 
St.  48.  But  Bee  Hoffman  v.  Toner,  49  Penn.  St.  281.  See  McGregor  v.  Sibley, 
69  Penn.  St.  888,  as  to  employment  of  her  husband  as  her  selling  agent. 

a  Todd  17.  Lee,  16  Wis.  480.  »  SUmson  r.  White,  20  Wis.  662. 

4  Majhew  v.  Baker,  15  Ind.  254.        ^  Cropsey  v.  McKlnney,  80  Barb.  47. 

«  Green  v,  Pallas,  1  Beasl.  267. 

7  Wilthaus  t\  Ludicus,  5  Rich.  826.    And  see  Stimson  v.  White,  supra, 
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ties,  while  professing  to  deny  to  the  wife  on  general  principles 

the  right  to   engage   in  mercantile  pursuits  without  more 

explicit  statute  provisions  to  that  effect.^    Where  it  is  clearly 

for  the  wife's  advantage  to  reap  the  bexiefits  of  her  business, 

the  disposition  of  the  law  to  yield  them  must  be  strong  ;  but 

where,  as  must  often  be  the  case,  she  speculates  imprudently 

and  becomes  deeply  involved,  the  court  is  perplexed  though 

doubtless  anxious  to  relieve  her. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  earlier  American  ^cases  seem  to  have 

regarded  with  very  little  favor  the  doctrine  that  the  wife, 

while  living  with  her  husband,  could  carry  on  a  business  of 

her  own,  without  rendering  her  husband  liable  and  subjecting 

her  stock  in  trade  to  his  debts.^    And  the  same  may  be  said, 

at  this  day,  of  States  whose  legislatures  have  practically 

ignored  the  rights  of  married  women.*    In  North  Carolina 

the  whole  doctrine  of  separate  trading  is  expressly  repudiated.* 

And  while,  in  general,  the  husband's  gift  may  sustain  the 

wife's  claim  of  profits  accruing  from  her  separate  trade ;  yet 

the  better  opinion  is  that  a  business  carried  on  by  a  husband 

and  wife  in  co-operation,  his  labor  and  skill  uniting  with  hers, 

must  be  considered  as  his  business  so  far  as  his  creditors  are 

concerned,  and  fail  accordingly  of  protection  for  her  especial 

benefit.^ 

< 

The  recent  married  women's  acts  in  many  of  the  United 

States  have  enlarged  and  more  fully  established  the  wife's 

power  to  trade  on  her  own  account ;  and  the  profits  of  her 

business  are  thus  secured  to  her  sole  and  separate  use.^    She 

is  thus  enabled  to  use  her  separate  property ;  and  she 

*  248   *  may  even  enter,  in  some  States,  into  general  part- 

^  The  Vermont  equity  rale,  indicated  in  a  former  section,  though  not  an  un- 
reasonable one,  goes  &r  beyond  all  the  English  precedents  cited  to  support  it 
3  McKinlej  v,  McGregor,  8  Whart.  878,  and  cases  cited. 
'  Godfrey  v.  Brooks,  6  Harring.  896. 

*  McKinnon  v,  McDonald,  4  Jones  Eq.  1. 

^  See  National  Bank  v.  Sprague,  6  C.  E.  Green,  18 ;  Cramer  v.  Reford,  2  C. 
E.  Green,  888.  But  see  Penn  v.  Whitehead,  supra ;  Bellows  v.  Rosenthal,  81  Ind. 
116. 

*  Such  statutes  are  to  be  found  in  New  York,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts, Kansas,  New  Jersey,  Iowa,  and  other  States.  And  see  Blitchell  v. 
Sawyer,  21  Iowa,  582. 
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nership  for  trade.  But  the  statutes  of  Massachusetts  require 
her  to  first  register  her  intention,  thus  affording  a  very  rea- 
sonable safeguard  against  fraud  and  imposition.^  In  general, 
what  the  wife  acquires  under  these  statutes  is  declared  to  be 
exempt  from  liability  for  the  husband's  debts,  and  not  sub- 
ject to  his  control  or  interference. 

In  Massachusetts,  where  the  statutory  doctrine  of  the  wife's 
power  to  trade  and  acquire  separate  earnings  has  already 
received  a  considerable  exposition  in  the  courts,  it  is  made  a 
rule  that  the  wife's  contracts  regarding  her  separate  business 
are  binding  on  her  separate  property,  and  that  the  husband  is 
not  answerable  for  her  solvency.  And  where  a  married  woman 
carries  on  the  business  of  keeping  boarders  on  her  sole  and 
separate  account,  and  has  purchased  goods  to  be  used  in  her 
business  on  her  sole  credit,  she  alone  is  liable,  although  her 
husband  lived  with  her  when  the  goods  were  purchased  ;  and 
her  own  acts  and  admissions  in  reference  to  the  business  are 
competent  evidence  against  her.^  But  the  earnings  of  the 
wife  are  still,  prima  facie^  the  property  of  her  husband ;  and 
where  she  buy^  articles  of  family  furniture  partly  from  her 
own  earnings  and  partly  with  means  furnished  by  her  hus- 
band, it  is  to  be  supposed,  in  the  absence  of  further  proof  to 
the  contrary,  that  she  has  no  exclusive  title  to  any  portion 
of  the  property.^  The  statutes  permit  a  married  woman  to 
form  a  copartnership  in  business  with  third  parties,  though 
not  with  her  husband  ;  and  this  exception  the  court  has  so 
strictly  enforced,  that  her  transactions  as  a  member  of  any 
firm  in  which  her  husband  is  interested  as  a  partner  are  utterly 
void,  whether  to  her  advantage  or  injury,  inasmuch  as  she 
cannot  contract  with  her  husband  singly  or  jointly.* 

1  Mass.  Stats.  1862,  c.  198.  This  statute  requirement  does  not  apply  to 
keeping  a  colt  for  use,  nor  to  buying  materials  to  build  a  house  for  the  family. 
Proper  v.  Cobb,  104  Mass.  589.  See  further  as  to  this  statute,  Feran  v.  Ru- 
dolphsen,  106  Mass.  471 ;  CahiU  v.  Campbell,  106  Mass.  40.  In  Kentucky, 
authority  to  trade  must  be  given  the  wife  by  a  chancellor.  Uhrig  v.  Horstman, 
8  Bush,  172. 

'  Parker  v.  Simonds,  1  Allen,  268.  See  language  of  the  statute  herein  cited, 
to  the  eflTect  that  she  shall  be  treated  as  9kfemt  sole,  in  respect  to  such  property. 

s  Kelly  9.  Drew,  12  Allen,  107.    See  Woodcock  v.  Reed,  6  Allen,  207. 

^  Lord  V.  Parker,  8  Allen,  127  ;  Edwards  v.  Stevens,  ib.  815 ;  Plumer  v.  Lord, 
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The  New  York  doctrine  is  that  where  the  husband 

*  249    permits  *  his  wife,  without  objection,  to  hold  herself 

out  before  the  world  as  transacting  business  on  her  sole 
and  separate  account,  though  he  may  advance  money  to  her 
in  her  business,  the  title  of  property  purchased  therewith,  as 
against  the  husband,  vests  in  the  wife.^  And  as  against  her 
husband's  creditors,  she  may  make  him  managing  agent,  let 
him  conduct  the  business  in  her  name,  while  she  furnishes  the 
capital  from  her  own  means  and  takes  the  profits  to  herself ; 
paying  the  managing  agent  what  she  thinks  best  without  sub- 
jecting the  stock  in  trade  to  his  debts.*  So  it  is  held  that  a 
wife  by  allowing  chattels  belonging  to  her,  and  which  remain 
in  specie^  to  be  employed  by  her  husband  in  carrying  on  a 
business  for  their  common  benefit,  does  not  devote  them  to 
her  husband,  so  as  to  render  them  liable  for  his  debts.^  The 
courts  of  that  State  intimate,  however,  that  there  should  be 
no  fraud  in  such  transactions;  which  otherwise  the  reader 
might  doubt,  from  finding  such  latitude  given  to  the  wife's 
business  dealings.  We  should  add  that  it  is  deemed  a  question 
of  fact  for  the  jury,  whether  upon  evidence  a  business  is  in 
truth  the  wife's,  with  the  husband  acting  merely  as  her  agent, 
or  this  agency  is  a  cover  for  the  husband's  business  to  keep  his 
property  from  his  own  creditors.*  And  that  under  some  cir- 
cumstances a  husband's  agency  from  the  wife  wiU  be  consid- 
ered revoked  and  the  business  subsequently  carried  on  for  his 
benefit,  and  not  hers  alone.^ 

Under  statutes  which  permit  the  wife  to  trade  separately, 
it  is  held  in  New  Jersey  that  her  debts  can  be  collected  from 
her  in  equity.®  In  Maine,  the  husband  cannot  be  sued  for 
goods  and  chattels  furnished  his  wife  by  third  persons  in  the 
course  of  her  business,  even  though  such  purchases  were 
made  by  her  with  his  knowledge  and  consent,  and  although 
she  appropriated  part  of  the  proceeds  to  the  support  of  her 

7  Allen,  481.    As  to  husband's  liability  on  a  lease,  though  professing  to  under- 
let for  a  wife's  business,  see  Knowles  v.  Hull,  99  Mass.  662. 

1  Sammis  v.  McLaughlin,  85  N.  Y.  647. 

2  Buckley  v.  Wells,  83  N.  Y.  618. 

*  Sherman  r.  Elder,  24  N.  Y.  ;'.81 ;  Barton  v.  Beer,  85  Barb.  78. 

«  Abbey  v.  Deyo,  44  N.  Y.  848.  ^  Hamilton  v.  Douglas,  46  N.  Y.  818. 

«  Wheaton  v,  Phillips,  1  Beasl.  221. 
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husband  and  family.^  But  where  the  purchase  and  sales  are 
made  with  his  knowledge  and  consent,  and  he  participates  in 
the  profits  of  the  business,  knowing  them  to  be  such,  and  that 
she  professed  to  act  for  him,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
purchases  were  made  on  the  husband's  credit.*  In  Mis- 
souri, a  wife  went  into  the  millinery  business  and  bought 
goods  on  her  sole  credit,  and  her  husband  having  no  partici- 
pation whatever  in  the  concern,  it  was  held  that  he  was  not 
responsible  for  the  debts  so  contracted  by  her ;  and  in  this 
case  it  appeared  that  the  business  was  carried  on  against  his 
consent.^ 

On  the  whole,  it  would  still  appear  to  be  the  general  rule, 
notwithstanding  the  late  statutes,  that  a  wife  may  not,  as 
against  the  world,  become  her  husband's  partner,  nor  even 
join  her  labor  and  capital  to  his  in  one  and  the  same  business 
enterprise.* 

*  By  the  civil  code  of  France,  the  wife  may  carry  on    *  250 
a  trade  independently  of  her  husband.^    So  the  wife 
may  be  a  separate  trader  under  the  custom  of  Paris.®    And  a 
similar  right  is  recognized  by  the  laws  of  Spain  and  other 
European  countries.^ 

From  the  civil,  rather  than  the  common  law,  are  derived 
those  property  rights  of  married  women  which  are  recognized 
in  Louisiana,  California,  and  others  of  the  South-western 
States,  originally  colonized  by  the  Spanish  and  French. 
Thus  the  Louisiana  code  recognizes  the  capacity  of  the  wife 
to  carry  on  separate  trade,  or,  as  it  is  said,  to  constitute  herself 
a  public  merchant,  provided  she  act  Jbona  fide^  and  have  an 
active  agency  in  the  concern.®  And  in  California  there  are 
recent  statutes,  under  which  it  is  held  that  married  women, 
as  sole  traders,  may  buy  on  credit,  and  execute  all  necessary 

»  Colby  V.  Lamson,  89  Me.  119. 

2  Oxnard  i^.  Siranton,  89  Me.  126. 

'  Tuttle  V.  HoRg,  46  Mis.  88.     And  see  Smith  v.  Thompson,  86  Conn.  175. 

*  Wilson  V.  Loom  is,  65  111.  352 ;  Montgomery  v.  Sprankle,  81  Ind.  113  ;  Ix)rd 
V.  Parker,  8  Allen,  127. 

*  Code  Civil,  art.  220;  1  Surge  Col.  &  For.  Laws,  219. 

«  1  Surge  Col.  &  For.  Laws,  218.  ^  lb.  226,  420,  698. 

^  La.  Code,  art.  128 ;  Cbristensen  i7.  Stumpf,  16  La.  Ann.  60. 
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instruments  of  purchase.^  Not  only  is  the  husband  not  for- 
bidden there  to  become  a  partner,  but  the  plain  intention  of 
the  law  is,  that  he  may  furnish  part  of  the  capital  stock. 
The  wife  may  sue  alone  in  such  business,  and  may  employ 
her  husband  to  manage  it ;  and  even  though  the  trade  be 
unsuitable  to  her  sex,  fraud  upon  the  husband's  creditors 
will  not  be  conclusively  presumed.^  In  other  South-western 
States,  separate  trading  seems  to  be  permitted  on  similar 
principles.' 

1  Camden  v.  Mullen,  29  Cal.  664 ;  Reading  v.  Mullen,  81  Cal.  104. 

'  Guttman  v.  Scannell,  7  Cal.  455. 

s  See  Atwood  v,  Meredith,  87  Miiss.  685 ;  Oglesby  v.  Hall,  80  Geo.  886. 
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♦CHAPTER  XIV.  *251 

THE   WILLS  OP  MARRIED  WOMEN. 

Married  women  cannot  at  the  common  law  make  a  valid 
will.  Their  incapacity  in  this  respect  results  partly  from  the 
general  disabilities  of  coverture,  and  partly  from  that  common- 
law  policy  which  would  preserve  unimpaired  the  husband's 
marital  control  and  right  of  succession. 

So,  too,  the  marriage  of  9k  feme  sole  is  such  an  entire  change 
in  her  condition  and  relations,  that  it  is  generally  held  to  work 
a  revocation  of  her  will  executed  before  that  event.^  And 
the  effect  was  the  same,  even  where  she  survived  her  hus- 
band, and  was  thus  restored  to  her  former  condition.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  marriage  of  a  man  has  at  the  com- 
mon law  no  such  effect  upon  his  right  of  testamentary  dispo- 
sition. He  can  make  a  will  of  his  own  property,  whether 
married  or  single.  Nor  is  marriage  of  itself  a  revocation  of 
his  will  previously  executed.  But  marriage  and  the  birth  of 
a  child  is  regarded  as  having  such  an  effect  upon  his  condition 
and  relations  in  life,  that  a  prior  will  is  thereby  revoked.* 
Even  this  implied  revocation,  so  far  as  concerned  his  real 
estate,  was  not  conceded  in  the  English  courts  without  a 
struggle.* 

To  the  wife's  testamentary  incapacity  there  are  some  excep- 
tions.   Thus  by  the  English  law  she  may  make  a  valid 
will  of  *  personalty,  with  the  consent  of  her  husband.    *  252 
But  this  is  upon  the  condition  that  he  survives  her, 

^  Forse  &  Hembling's  Caae,  80  &  81  Eliz.,  4  Co.  Rep.  60,  61 ;  Hodsden  v. 
Lloyd,  2  Bro.  C.  C.  584. 

>  1  Jarm.  Wills,  Eng.  ed.  1861,  lU;  Cotter  v.  Layer,  2  P.  Wms.  628,  624 ;  1 
Redf.  Wills,  298. 

>  1  Redf.  Wills,  298-802,  and  authorities  cited ;  1  Jarm.  Wills,  Eng.  ed.  1861, 
115. 

*  Johnston  v.  Johnston,  1  Phillim.  447 ;  Marston  v.  Fox,  8  Ad.  &  El.  14. 
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and  does  not  elect,  after  her  death,  to  disaffirm  his  consent 
already  given.  The  will  of  a  married  woman,  when  pre- 
sented for  probate,  is  treated  as  a  mere  nullity.^  But  where 
it  is  alleged  to  have  been  made  with  the  assent  of  the  husband, 
the  court  assumes  jurisdiction.  Hence  the  wife's  right  in 
such  cases  is  founded  upon  the  husband's  gift,  or,  as  it  is 
said,  the  waiver  of  his  own  right  to  administer  for  his  own 
benefit.^  And  if  the  husband  die  before  his  wife,  her  will  is 
void,  so  far  as  it  could  have  derived  ally  validity  from  his 
consent.^  And  his  consent  to  the  particular  will,  it  would 
appear,  does  not  pass  subsequently  acquired  property.* 

In  order  to  establish  a  will  by  the  husband's  consent,  it 
should  be  shown  that  the  husband  has  consented  to  the  par- 
ticular will  that  his  wife  has  made.  His  general  assent  that 
she  may  make  a  will  is  not  deemed  sufficient.^  But  his  con- 
sent to  a  particular  will  may  be  inferred  from  circumstances ; 
and  if  after  his  wife's  death  he  acts  upon  the  will,  or  once 
agrees  to  it,  he  is  not  considered  at  liberty  to  retract  his 
assent  afterwards,  and  oppose  the  probate.^  Such  acts  as 
expressing  gratification  at  his  wife's  selection  of  an  executor, 
or  recommending  him  to  particular  places  to  procure  suitable 
preparations  for  the  burial,  may  constitute  a  conclusive  pre- 
sumption of  assent  after  the  wife's  death  ;  at  least,  if  the 
executor  has  been  thereby  induced  to  act  under  the  instru- 
ment.^ And  recently  it  has  been  decided  that  he  cannot 
withdraw  his  assent  before  probate,  after  giving  the  sole 

*  253   legatee  a  written  memorandum  containing  his  *  sanc- 

tion of  the  will,  in  order  to  borrow  it  for  an  alleged 
particular  purpose.® 

The  rule  is  general  in  this  country  that  the  husband  may 

1  Tacker  v.  Inman,  4  M.  &  G.  1049 ;  Fane,  Ex  parte,  16  Sim.  406. 

2  1  Wms.  Ex're,  46,  49 ;  1  Redf.  WiUs,  25 ;  Stevens  v.  BagweU,  15  Vcs.  156. 
»  1  Redf.  Wills,  26.  Mb. ;  1  Wms.  Ex'rs,  49. 

*  1  Wms.  Ex'rs,  44;  Rex  v.  Bettesworth,  2  Stra.  891.  And  see  Kurtz  v.  Say- 
lor,  20  Penn.  St.  216. 

«  1  Wms.  Ex'rs,  44 ;  Brook  r.  Turner,  2  Mod.  170 ;  Maas  v.  Sheffield,  10  Jur. 
417 ;  1  Rob.  Ecc.  864. 

7  lb. ;  1  Redf.  Wills,  24. 

«  Maas  i;.  Sheffield,  10  Jur.  417  ;  1  Rob.  Ecc.  864.  But  see  Van  Winkle  v, 
Schoonmaker,  16  N.  J.  Ch.  884,  where  the  doctrine  is  asserted  that  the  husband 
may  withdraw  his  assent  at  any  time  before  probate. 
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allow  his  wife  to  make  a  valid  will  of  her  personal  estate,  and 
that  his  assent  cannot  be  revoked  after  probate  of  the  will.^ 

Another  class  of  so-called  exceptions  to  the  wife's  incapac- 
ity is,  when  she  takes  property  in  character  of  executrix,  and 
her  will  is  confined  to  matters  and  things  which  she  takes  in 
that  character ;  in  which  case  she  may  make  a  will  without 
the  husband's  assent,  and  the  ecclesiastical  or  corresponding 
court  assumes  jurisdiction.^  But  if  the  wife  had  before  mar- 
riage reduced  to  possession  personal  chattels,  to  which  she 
was  entitled  as  executrix,  the  right  of  the  husband  attaches, 
and  the  wife  cannot  dispose  of  them  by  will.*  Since  this  ex- 
ception does  not  concern  property  to  which  the  wife  takes  a 
beneficial  title,  it  can  hardly  be  called  an  exception  at  all. 

A  third  class  of  exceptions,  recognized  in  England,  is  where 
personal  property  is  given  or  settled,  or  is  agreed  to  be  given 
or  settled  to  the  wife's  separate  use.  In  such  a  case  the  wife 
may  dispose  of  such  property  to  the  full  extent  of  her  inter- 
est, although  no  particular  form  is  prescribed  in  the  instru- 
ment creating  the  trust.  This  follows  as  an  incident  to  the 
right  of  beneficial  enjoyment.  It  makes  her  right  of  disposi- 
tion complete.*  "  I  have  always  taken  this  ground," 
says  Lord  Thurlow,  *  of  this  class  of  cases,  "  that  per-  *  264 
sonal  property,  the  moment  it  can  be  enjoyed,  must  be 
enjoyed  with  all  its  incidents."  ^  And  as  to  the  wife's  sepa- 
rate estate,  savings  out  of  allowance  may  be  bequeathed  by 


*  Cutter  V.  Butler,  6  Fost.  843;  Fisher. ».  Kimball,  17  Vt.  828;  George  r. 
Bussing,  15  B.  Monr.  558 ;  Wagner  v,  EUis,  7  Fenn.  St.  418 ;  Lee  v.  Benaett,  31 
Miss.  119 ;  Newlin  v.  Freeman,  1  Ired.  Law,  514.  As  to  the  method  of  express- 
ing assent,  see  Grimke  v.  Grimke,  1  Desaus.  866 ;  Cutter  v,  Butler,  5  Fost.  848  ; 
1  Bedf.  Wills,  29;  Kurtz  v.  Sajlor,  20  Fenn.  St.  205.  The  husband's  covenant 
in  a  marriage  settlement  will  repel  his  right  of  administration.  Newlin  v.  Free- 
man, 1  Ired.  514. 

'  Tucker  v.  Inman,  4  M.  &  G.  1076. 

>  Scammell  v,  Wilkinsoft,  2  East,  552 ;  1  Wms.  Ex'rs,  44 ;  1  Redf.  Wills,  23 ; 
Hodsden  v.  Llojd,  2  Bro.  C.  C.  584. 

*  Fettiplace  v.  Gorges,  1  Yes.  Jr.  46 ;  Lord  Eldon,  in  Rich  v.  Cockell,  9  Yes. 
875;  1  Redf.  Wills,  28;  1  Wms.  Ez'rs,  48,  and  English  cases  cited. 

*  Fettiplace  v.  Gorges,  1  Yes.  Jr.  46.    And  see  p.  261. 
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will  as  well  as  the  capital ;  for  this,  too,  is  separate  estate*^ 
But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  as  to  her  right  of  dispo- 
sition, a  married  woman  is  a  feme  sole  mb  modo  only,  and  is 
limited  by  the  terms  of  the  gift  or  settlement  from  which  her 
estate  is  derived.^ 

There  is  no  reason  for  distinguishing  between  real  and  per- 
sonal estate  settled  to  the  wife's  separate  use ;  the  exception 
ought  to  embrace  both  kinds  of  property.^  But  the  English 
cases  for  some  time  manifested  a  doubt  on  this  point,  and  the 
testamentary  jiis  disponendi  was  thought  not  so  clear  in  the 
case  of  separate  real  estate,  as  of  separate  personalty.*  The 
recent  case  of  Taylor  v.  Mead  would  appear  to  set  this  doubt 
at  rest.^  In  this  case  the  wife  had  lands  conveyed  in  trust  to 
her  separate  use,  with  a  power  given  her  to  appoint  it  by  any 
instrument  in  writing,  "  to  be  by  her  signed,  sealed,  and  de- 
livered "  after  a  certain  manner ;  the  formalities  prescribed 
being  greater  than  the  statute  of  wills  required  for  testa- 
mentary dispositions.  The  property  was  limited  over  to 
others  in  default  of  such  appointment.  She  made  an  instru- 
ment in  writing,  which  conformed  to  the  statute  of  wills,  but 
which,  not  being  under  seal,  was  not  in  accordance  with  the 
power  given  her.  It  was  decided  that  the  instrument  was 
defective  as  the  execution  of  a  power  of  appointment ;  but 
that  it  was  a  valid  devise,  such  as  she  had  the  right  to  make, 
of  estate  settled  to  her  sole  and  separate  use.^ 

*  255        *  A  married  woman's  right  to  make  a  will  is  further 

recognized  in  cases  where  her  husband  is  dead  at  the 

law.     As  where  he  has  been  banished  for  life.''^     Or  is  trans- 

1  Brooke  v.  Brooke,  25  Beay.  842.  But  as  to  pin-money,  see  Barrack  v. 
M'Culloch,  8  Kay  &  Johns.  114,  and  last  chapter. 

2  See  ch.  12,  supra. 

'  1  Jarm.  Wills,  ed.  1861,  84,  86 ;  per  Lord  Lyndhnrst,  Baggett  o.  Meoz,  1 
Ph.  628. 

<  Harri<  v.  Mott,  14  Be^y.  169;  Churchill  v.  Dibben,  9  Sim.  447,  n. 

^  10  Jur.  N.  8. 127 ;  overruling  Buckell  v.  Blenthome,  6  Hare,  181. 

^  lb.  And  the  Vice-Chancellor  has  decided  that  her  devise  is  equally  valid, 
though  the  property  was  given  to  her  separate  use,  without  the  intervention  of 
trustees.    Hall  v,  Waterhouse,  11  Jur.  k.  8.  861. 

7  Countess  of  Portland  v.  Progers,  2  Vem.  104 ;  Compton  v,  Collinson,  2 
Bro.  C.  C.  877. 
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ported  for  life.^  Or  is  an  alien  enemy .^  For  in  such  eases 
she  is  no  longer  regarded  as  under  the  disabilities  of  cover- 
ture.  And  some  writers  have  thought  that  whUe  a  husband's 
marital  rights  are  suspended,  as  by  his  temporary  banishment, 
his  wife  ought  to  be  able  to  make  a  valid  will  of  property 
acquired  by  her  in  the  mean  time.^ 

If  a  wife  acquires  any  property  after  her  husband's  death, 
it  cannot  pass  by  a  will  made  during  her  coverture,  though 
by  the  consent  of  her  husband ;  for  at  the  time  of  making  the 
wiU  she  was  intestable  as  to  that  property.* 

Married  women  were  expressly  excepted  from  the  statute 
of  wills,  34  &  85  Hen,  VIII.  c.  6  ;  though  no  new  disability 
was  thereby  created,  since  they  had  been  regarded  as  incapa- 
ble of  executing  a  will  at  a  much  earlier  date.  The  present 
English  statute  of  willsj  1  Vict.  c.  26,  §  8,  provides  that  "  no 
will  made  by  any  married  woman  shall  be  valid,  except  such 
will  as  might  have  been  made  by  a  married  woman  before  the 
passage  of  this  act."  But  the  exceptions  have  so  multiplied 
upon  the  prohibition  of  late  years  as  to  constitute  of  them- 
selves a  new  rule. 

So  by  the  recent  English  statute,  wills  are  held  to  be 
absolutely  revoked  by  the  subsequent  maniage  of  the  testa- 
tor, whether  made  by  a  man  or  woman,  unless  such  will  be 
made  in  execution  of  certain  specified  powers ;  and  it  is  fur- 
ther provided  that  no  will  shall  be  revoked,  by  any 
presumption  of  intention  *  on  the  ground  of  an  altera-  *  256 
tion  of  circumstances.^  Thus  again  is  a  mass  of  legal 
learning  swept  away  and  another  opening  made  towards  the 
equality  of  the  sexes. 

In  this  country,  the  great  revolution  which  has  been  effected 
in  the  property  rights  of  married  women  leaves  its  traces  upon 

^  Newsome  v.  Bowjer,  8  P.  Wm8.  87 ;  Goods  of  Martin,  15  Jur.  686 ;  Atlee 
V,  Hook,  28  L.  J.  Ch.  776. 

3  Deerlj  v.  Mazarine,  1  Salk.  116. 

*  1  Jarm.  WilU,  ed.  1861,  85 ;  Ex  parte  Franks,  1  Moore  &  Sc.  11.  Bat  see 
Coombs  0.  Queen's  Proctor,  16  Jur.  820. 

*  ScammeU  v,  WUkinson,  2  East,  556.  *  1  Kedf.  WiUs,  297. 
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their  testamentary  privileges.  The  principles  indicated  in 
the  married  women's  acts,  though  not  uniformly  expressed  in 
clear  and  unambiguous  language,  is  that  the  wife  may  devise 
or  bequeath,  by  her  sole  will,  whatever  separate  property  the 
statutes  secure  to  her ;  and  that  such  will  is  valid  without 
the  joinder  or  assent  of  her  husband.^ 

In  some  States  the  capacity  of  married  women  to  execute  a 
valid  will  seems  to  have  been  conferred  by  implication.  The 
statutes  of  Vermont  give  them  the  power  to  devise  their  real 
estate  by  last  will  and  testament ;  and  since  equity  has  given 
so  liberal  a  scope  to  their  powers  over  separate  property,  it 
would  appear  that  they  may  make  a  valid  bequest  of  separate 
chattels  likewise,  without  the  concurrence  of  their  husbands, 
and  as  part  of  the  ju%  disponendL^  But  in  States  which  draw 
the  doctrine  of  separate  use  from  their  own  local  legis- 

*  257    lation  a  more  stringent  *  rule  might  be  enforced.     The 

whole  subject  has  as  yet  received  little  attention  in  the 
courts.® 


^  Such  express  provisions  are  to  be  found  in  the  laws  of  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Pennsjlyania,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Wisconsin,  and  other  States.  The  language  of  these  statutes  is  sometimes 
restricted  to  the  wife's  "  separate  "  property  ;  in  other  States,  the  word  "  sep- 
arate" is  not  employed.  Some  States  employ  the  word  "devise,"  and  omit 
the  word  "  bequeath ; "  thus  suggesting  the  inquiry  whether  the  legislature 
meant  that  the  wife  could  dispose  of  her  lands,  but  not  her  chattels.  Certain 
rights  of  the  husband  are  found  to  be  expressly  reserved  in  many  of  these 
acts ;  and  in  Massachusetts  it  is  provided  that  the  wife  cannot  deprive  her 
husband  of  more  than  one-half  her  personal  estate  without  his  consent  in  writ- 
ing. In  Ohio,  it  is  declared  that  the  will  of  a  feme  sole  is  not  revoked  by  her 
subsequent  marriage.  Some  legislatures  have  manifested  special  opposition  to 
the  husband's  influence  over  the  wife's  disposition.  The  laws  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  instance,  expressly  forbid  him  from  executing  the  will  as  a  witness.  And  it 
would  appear  that  under  the  New  Hampshire  statute  the  husband  cannot  receive 
any  benefit  under  his  wife's  devise  of  her  separate  real  estate. 

'  See  Caldwell  v.  Renfrew,  88  Vt.  218 ;  Holmes  t».  Hohnes,  27  Vt.  765. 

*  In  Virginia,  and  the  Southern  Atlantic  States  generally,  as  well  as  Alabama, 
the  doctrine  of  the  wife's  testamentary  capacity  seems  to  be  founded  upon  the 
earlier  English  cases.  But  in  these  and  some  other  States  which  borrow  largely 
from  the  chancery  jurisprudence  of  England,  perhaps  the  wife  at  this  day  would 
be  allowed  to  devise  and  bequeath  property  duly  settled  to  her  separate  use, 
should  such  cases  occur.  See  Burton  v.  Holley,  18  Ala.  408 ;  Forcher  v.  Daniel* 
18  Rich.  849;  Michael  v.  Baker,  12  Md.  158.  It  has  been  perceived  that  this 
right  of  testamentary  disposition,  as  incidental  to  the  wife's  beneficial  enjoyment 
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But  there  are  already  some  decisions  sustaining  the  wife's 
right  to  dispose  by  her  will,  duly  executed,  of  real  estate  held 
to  her  sole  and  separate  use.  And  she  may  even,  in  certain 
States,  cut  off  her  husband's  right  of  curtesy,  by  observing 
the  statute  formalities  of  execution ;  in  Massachusetts,  for 
instance,  by  a  will  executed  with  her  husband's  assent ;  in 
Illinois,  without  such  assent.^ 

It  is  well  understood  that,  by  the  Roman  civil  law,  a  mar- 
ried woman  possessed  the  same  testamentary  capacity  in  all 
respects  as  a  feme  %ole?  And  such  is  the  law  in  France, 
Holland,  Spain,  and  the  European  countries  generally.^  In 
Scotland,  the  wife  is  permitted  to  bequeath  her  share  of  the 
common  goods,  even  without  the  husband's  assent.*  The 
early  policy  of  England  as  to  wills  seems  in  truth  peculiar  to 
that  country.  For  Voet  and  other  publicists  have  declared 
that,  although  the  wife  should  not  be  allowed  to  make  a  con- 
tract without  the  consent  of  her  husband,  yet  she  ought  to 
be  permitted  to  make  a  will,  because  it  does  not  take  effect 
imtil  the  marital  authority  has  ceased.^ 

In  Mississippi,  it  is  held  that  the  wife's  testamentary  dis- 
position of  her  personal  chattels,  with  the  assent  of  her  hus- 

of  her  separate  property,  has  been  but  gradually  conceded  in  England,  and  that 
the  beneficial  rule  for  a  long  time  was  supposed  to  apply  to  her  personal  estate 
simply. 

1  Sanborn  v.  Batchelder,  61  N.  H.  426 ;  Silsby  v.  Bullock,  10  Allen,  94 ;  Pool 
V.  Blakie,  58  Bl.  495.    And  see  Cavenaugh  v.  Ainchbacker,  86  Geo.  500. 

2  2  Bl.  Com.  497 ;  1  Redf.  Wills,  22.  »  4  Burge  Col.  &  For.  Laws,  826. 
«  lb.  828. 

<  Voet,  Sande,  and  Bodenb.,  cited  4  Burge  Col.  &  For.  Laws,  826.  We  may 
understand,  therefore,  why  the  Louisiana  Code  permits  the  wife  to  make  her 
testament  without  the  authority  of  her  husband.  La.  Code,  art.  182.  And  in 
other  South-western  States,  under  the  community  system,  the  wife's  right  of 
testamentary  disposition  is  likewise  to  be  found.  In  Mississippi,  this  right  has 
been  long  fiiYored,  nor  is  it  abridged  by  construction  of  the  married  women's 
acts.  Lee  v,  Bennett,  81  Miss.  119.  In  California,  the  statute  gives  the  wife 
power  to  dispose  of  all  her  separate  estate  without  the  concurrence  of  her  hus- 
band, but  her  will  must  be  attested,  witnessed,  and  proven  after  the  ordinary 
manner  of  wills.  It  cannot  be  said  in  any  of  these  States  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  wife's  testamentary  capacity  was  borrowed  entirely  fVom  the  English  com- 
mon law,  or  underwent  corresponding  modifications ;  though  the  final  results  at 
this  day  are  found  to  be  quite  similar. 
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*  258  band,  *  is  entitled  to  all  the  effect  of  a  will  made  by 
a  person  sui  juris."  But  whether  the  paper  be  re- 
garded as  a  will,  or  as  an  instrument  in  the  nature  of  a  last 
will  and  testament,  it  must  be  regularly  admitted  to  probata 
before  it  can  have  any  force  whatever.^  And  marriage  oper- 
ates as  a  revocation  of  her  will  made  while  single  ;  nor  can  it 
revive  on  her  husband's  death.^  There  are  other  States  where 
the  wife's  will  of  property  settled  to  her  separate  use  has 
been  allowed  to  operate  by  way  of  appointment.*  Or  again, 
her  will  made  by  permission  of  the  husband,  where  the  same 
is  duly  admitted  to  probate.*  In  Kentucky,  while  a  married 
woman's  will  is  to  be  restricted  in  operation  to  such  estate  as 
she  is  authorized  by  law  to  dispose  of  by  will,  and  the  con- 
clusiveness of  a  probate  judgment  must  be  regulated  accord- 
ingly, there  is  a  liberal  disposition  manifested  to  treat  land 
belonging  to  a  married  woman  who  lives  apart  from  her  hus- 
band, as  so  far  her  separate  estate  that  she  may  dispose  of  it 
by  her  will.^ 

Independently  of  late  statutes  conferring  a  special  power, 
the  older  States  agree  that  a  married  woman  cannot  devise 
lands  not  held  in  her  sole  right.®  But  the  Ohio  courts,  many 
years  ago,  decided  that  under  its  own  statutes,  giving  "  every 
male  person  aged  twenty-one  years  or  upward,  and  every 
female  aged  eighteen  years  or  upward,"  the  power  to  devise 
property,  a  married  woman  could  make  a  valid  will  to  pass 
her  real  estate."^  In  New  York,  a  married  woman  might  for- 
merly make  a  valid  will  under  the  written  authority  of  her 
husband ;  but  the  right  was  afterwards  taken  away ;  for  by 
the  Revised  Statutes,  married  women  were  expressly  excepted 
from  the  provision  conferring  general  testamentary  power.* 

1  Lee  v.  Bennett,  81  Miss.  119.  >  Garrett  v.  Dabney,  27  Miss.  835. 

>  Buchanan  v.  Turner,  26  Md.  1 ;  Porcher  v.  Daniel,  18  Rich.  849. 
<  Emery  v.  Keighboiur,  2  Halst.  142.    And  see  Chapman  v.  Gray,  8  Geo.  841. 
s  Mitchell  V.  Holder,  8  Bush,  862 ;  Hiram  i;.  Griffin,  8  Bush,  262. 

6  Osgood  V.  Breed,  12  Mass.  625 ;  Taber  i;.  Packwood,  2  Day,  68 ;  West  v. 
West,  10  S.  &  R.  446 ;  Marston  v.  Norton,  5  N.  H.  205 ;  Newlin  v.  Freeman,  1 
Ired.  Law,  514. 

7  Allen  V.  Little,  5  Ohio,  65.  This  was  a  case  of  a  woman  living  apart  from 
her  husband. 

8  Moehring  v.  Thayer,  1  Barb.  Ch.  264 ;  Wadhaus  v.  Am.  Home  Missionary 
Society,  12  N.  Y.  416.    See  White  t;.  Wager,  25  N.  Y.  828. 
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Under  the  present  English  statute,  the  will  of  a  married 
woman  is  not  rendered  void,  if  executed  during  coverture,  by 
sole  reason  of  her  surviving  her  husband.  There  must 
be  a  *  confirmation  or  republication  of  the  will,  how-  *  259 
ever,  after  coverture  ceases.  And  it  must  be  in  the 
particular  mode  pointed  out  by  the  statute,  and  not  by  parol.^ 
Hence  a  mere  signature  by  herself,  and  other  parties  as  wit- 
nesses, the  testatrix  saying  nothing  about  the  reason  of  her 
signing,  and  making  no  request  for  the  others  to  sign  as 
witnesses,  is  held  not  to  amount  to  a  republication  of  the 
will.? 

There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  reluctance  with  which 
courts  of  equity  sustain  devises  from  the  wife  to  her  husband. 
And  there  are  cases  to  the  effect  that  the  husband  cannot 
become  the  gainer,  or  have  his  marital  rights  extended  by  his 
wife's  testamentary  disposition  of  her  lands.  But  they  gene- 
rally turn  rather  upon  statutory  construction  than  principle.* 
In  New  York,  the  married  women's  act  of  1849  gave  the  wife 
power  "  to  convey  and  devise  real  and  personal  property," 
"  as  if  she  were  unmarried,"  and  it  was  held  that,  notwith- 
standing these  words,  a  deed  executed  by  a  wife,  in  contem- 
plation of  death,  to  her  husband,  in  good  faith  and  voluntarily, 
was  wholly  ineffectual.* 

Wills  of  married  women  unduly  obtained,  through  the 
marital  influence  and  authority  of  their  husbands,  are  of 
course  invalid,  though  the  case  should  fall  within  one  of  the 
exceptions  tocher  general  incapacity.^  So  if  a  wife  hav- 
ing power  to  dispose  of  *  property  by  her  will,  makes  *  260 
her  will,  and  afterwards  destroys  it,  by  the  compulsion 
of  her  husband,  it  may  be  established  afterwards,  on  due 
proof  of  his  misconduct,  and  of  its  contents  and  execution.^ 

1  1  Redf.  Wills,  877 ;  Dickinson  v.  Swatman,  6  Jur.  n.  8.  881 ;  Goods  of 
Graham,  L.  R.  2  P.  &  D.  885. 

s  Dunn  v.  Dunn,  t.  R.  1  P.  &  D.  277. 

'  White  V.  Wager,  25  N.  Y.  828;  Morse  v.  Thompson,  4  Cush.  562;  Wake- 
field V,  Phelps,  87  N.  H.  295.    See  Hood  v.  Archer,  1  McCord,  225. 

«  White  V.  Wager,  25  N.  Y.  828.  But  see  Caldwell  v.  Renfrew,  88  Vt.  218  ; 
Noble  V.  Enos,  19  Ind.  72. 

*  Marsh  v.  Tyrrell,  2  Hagg.  84 ;  1  Wms.  Ex'rs,  47.       •  1  Wms.  Ex'rs,  47. 
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But  in  the  analogous  instance  of  the  wife's  appointment  to 
her  husband,  it  has  been  held  that  the  circumstances  that  the 
deed  had  been  prepared  by  her  husband's  solicitor,  that  it  had 
not  been  read  over  at  the  time  of  the  execution,  and  the 
evidence  of  one  of  the  attesting  witnesses  that  she  was  agi- 
tated and  distressed  at  the  time  of  the  execution,  and  signed 
it  in  a  reluctant  manner,  will  not  be  sufficient  to  invalidate 
the  deed.^ 

A  married  woman,  being  desirous  of  making  a  disposition 
of  her  real  estate,  to  take  effect  after  her  decease,  united  with 
her  husband  in  the  execution  of  a  deed  of  the  same  to  a  trus- 
tee, authorizing  him  to  make  a  sale  thereof,  and  out  of  the 
proceeds  to  pay  certain  sums  to  particular  individuals,  and 
the  remainder  to  her  legal  representatives.  The  husband 
received  the  deed  after  its  execution,  upon  his  express  promise 
to  deliver  it  to  the  grantee,  at  his  wife's  decease,  if  that  should 
occur  before  his  own.  Upon  her  death  before  the  husband,  a 
court  of  equity  decreed  the  delivery  of  the  deed  to  the  gran- 
tee, on  the  ground  that  the  title  to  such  estate  had  vested  in 
him.^ 

It  is  held  in  Pennsylvania,  that  where  husband  and  wife 
had  wills  prepared  giving  their  property  to  each  other,  but 
each  by  mistake  signed  the  other's  will,  and  the  husband 
afterwards  died,  the  legislature  could  pass  no  subsequent  law 
to  reform  his  will ;  inasmuch  as  the  right  of  his  heirs  became 
vested  on  his  death  as  an  intestate.^ 

The  same  principles  which  regulate  the  wife's  testamentary 
disposition  of  her  personal  chattels  regulate  her  donatio  caitsa 
mortis  likewise.  Therefore,  it  is  held  that  the  wife's  gift  of 
any  of  her  property  during  her  last  illness,  and  in  expectation 
of  death,  is,  like  her  will,  vaUd  only  by  the  assent  of  her  hus- 
band.*   Where  the  wife  held  notes  to  her  separate  use, 

*  261    it  was  *  decided  in  Vermont  that  ^he  might  make 

them  the  subject  of  a  donatio  causa  mortis  to  her  hus- 

A  Nedby  v.  Nedby,  11  E.  L.  &  Eq.  106.    See  Noble  v.  Enog,  19  Ind.  72. 

«  Woodward  r.  Camp,  22  Conn.  467.  '  Alter's  Appeal,  67  Penn.  St.  Ml. 

^  Jones  V.  Brown,  84  N.  H.  489. 
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band  as  trustee  for  other  persons,  and  thereby  vest  in  him  a 
good  legal  title  as  against  her  administrator.  ^^  In  this  view 
alone,"  added  the  court,  "  it -seems  to  be  needless  to  discuss 
whether  the  husband  could  be  a  donee  cavsa  mortis  of  the 
wife  ;  and  yet  on  principle  it  is  quite  difficult  to  assign  a 
cogent  or  plausible  reason  why  he  might  not  be."  ^  But  of 
course  the  husband  may  set  up  his  antenuptial  contract  with 
his  wife  in  reference  to  certain  property,  so  as  to  prevent  her 
donatio  causa  mortis  to  others  from  taking  effect  to  his  prej- 
udice.^ 

Finally,  it  may  be  observed  that,  both  in  England  and 
America,  a  married  woman  may  make  a  testamentary  dispo- 
sition of  real  or  personal  estate  under  a  power,  even  where  her 
genera]  testamentary  capacity  is  by  law  denied  or  restricted. 
There  are  many  decisions  found  to  this  effect.^  And  in  some 
cases,  particularly  those  involving  property  rights  in  the  wife's 
lands,  the  courts  seem  to  have  been  misled  by  the  similarity 
between  separate  estates  and  estates  with  a  power  of  appoint- 
ment given  to  the  wife ;  and  therefore  to  have  applied  the 
terms  "  devise,"  "  will,"  and  "  appointment,"  somewhat  indis- 
criminately. 

1  Caldwell  v.  Renfrew,  88  Vt.  218.         >  Lawrence  v.  Bartlett,  2  Allen,  86. 

»  4  Kent  Com.  606 ;  Heath  v.  Withington,  6  Cu«h.  497 ;  West  v.  West,  10  S. 
&  R.  446 ;  1  Redf.  Wills,  28,  and  cases  cited ;  Dominick  v.  Michael,  4  Sandf. 
874;  Hughes  v.  Wells,  18  E.  L.  &  Eq.  889;  Shattock  v,  Shattock,  L.  R.  2  Eq. 
182;  Rogers  v.  Hinton,  1  Phill.  (N.  C.)  Eq.  101.  In  cases  of  doubt  a  limited 
probate  of  the  instrument  may  be  granted.  Raylon  v.  Tongue,  L.  R.  1  P.  &  D. 
158 ;  Goods  of  Richards,  L.  R.  1  P.  &  D.  166.  And  see  Trappes  v.  Meredith, 
L.  R.  7  Ch.  248 ;  Goods  of  Graham,  L.  R.  2  P.  &  D.  886.  Where  a  will  is  only 
an  appointment  under  a  settlement,  the  trustees  named  do  not  act,  strictly  speak- 
ing, as  executors.    Goods  of  Fraser,  L.  R.  2  P.  &  D.  188. 
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262  *  CHAPTER   XV. 


ANTENUPTIAL  SETTLEMENTS, 


Settlements  are  a  useful  contrivance  for  preserving  estates 
intact  in  a  family.  As  between  husband  and  wife,  the  word 
"  settlement "  is  applied  to  their  mutual  contracts  in  reference 
to  the  property  of  one  another,  by  means  of  which  they 
change  and  control  the  general  rules  of  the  marriage  state. 
They  cannot  vary  the  terms  of  the  conjugal  relation  itself ; 
they  cannot  add  to  or  take  from  the  personal  rights  and  duties 
of  husband  and  wife ;  but  they  may  essentially  alter  the 
interest  which  each  takes  in  the  property  of  the  other,  if  they 
choose  to  enter  into  special  stipulations  for  that  purpose. 
These  special  stipulations  may  be  either  antenuptial  or  post- 
nuptial ;  while,  as  we  shall  soon  perceive,  the  two  classes  are 
more  alike  in  name  than  substance,  and  the  term  ^^  marriage 
settlements ''  is  frequently  applied  to  antenuptial  settlements 
only. 

A  distinction  meets  us  at  the  outset,  between  promises  to 
marry  and  promises  in  consideration  of  marriage.  The  statute 
of  frauds,  section  four,  requires  that  promises  and  agree- 
ments in  consideration  of  marriage  shall  be  "  in  writing,  and 
signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  therewith,  or  some  other 
person  thereunto  by  him  lawfully  authorized."  Yet  a  promise 
to  marry  is  binding,  although  verbal.^  It  would  strike  any 
one  (except  perhaps  a  lawyer)  that  a  promise  by  a  woman  to 
marry  a  man  in  consideration  of  his  promising  to  marry  her  was 
an  agreement  made  in  consideration  of  marriage,  but  it 
*'263  is  not.2  Perhaps  *it  is  public  policy  which  sustains 
the  latter,  rather  than  the  former  contract,  without  re- 

1  Macq.  Hub.  &  Wife,  220 ;  Cook  v.  Baker,  I  Stra.  84 ;  Harrison  v.  Cage,  1 
Ld.  Rajm.  8S6. 

2  See  Smith  on  Contracts,  67. 
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quiring  a  writing.  Perhaps  too  this  carries  weight,  that  a 
promise  to  marry  is  merely  a  promise  to  enter  into  a  certain 
relation,  and  so  cleariy  interpreted  by  any  court  without  the 
aid  of  written  evidence,  provided  the  promise  be  once  proved ; 
while  the  statute  of  frauds  is  found  most  convenient  for  clearly 
fixing  mutual  stipulations  which  might  be  varied  in  a  thousand 
ways  and  affect  the  property  rights  of  the  contracting  parties 
accordingly.  At  all  events,  a  promise  to  marry,  whether 
verbal  or  written,  affords  a  singular  remedy,  one  quite 
different  from  the  remedies  attending  marriage  settlements ; 
namely,  no  right  of  specific  performance,  but  always  damages 
to  the  injured  party .^ 

In  marriage  settlements,  the  marriage  affords  a  suf&cient 
consideration.  Hence  a  man  cannot  set  aside  an  agreement 
in  contemplation  of  marriage,  on  the  plea  that  his  wife's  for- 
tune fell  short  of  his  expectations,  for,  as  Lord  Hardwicke 
observed,  it  would  be  extremely  mischievous  to  set  aside 
marriage  settlements  upon  such  grounds.^  It  is  the  consider- 
ation of  marriage,  not  the  consideration  of  a  coiTcsponding 
fortune,  which  runs  through  the  whole  settlement  or  agree- 
ment, and  supports  every  part  of  it ;  thus  making  marriage 
not  only  a  high  but  the  highest  consideration,  in  fact,  known 
to  the  law.* 

In  this  country,  the  validity  of  marriage  settlements  is  gen- 
erally recognized ;  and  it  is  well  understood  that  almost  any 
lona  fide  and  reasonable  agreement,  made  before  marriage,  to 
secure  the  wife  either  in  the  enjoyment  of  her  own  property, 
or  a  portion  of  that  of  her  husband,  whether  during  coverture 
or  after  his  death,  will  be  carried  into  execution  in  chancery.* 

1  For  farther  discussion  of  this  topic,  see  Macq.  Hus.  &  Wife,  220  et  seq. ; 
and  see  infra,  p.  266. 

2  Ex  parte  Marsh,  1  Atk.  159. 

>  Ford  V.  Stuart,  16  Beay.  499 ;  Nairn  v.  Prouse,  6  Ves.  752 ;  Peacliey  Mar. 
Settl.  66.  As  to  power  of  appointment  under  a  settlement,  see  Webb  v.  Sadler, 
L.  R.  .8  Ch.  419. 

4  Stillej  V,  Folger,  14  Ohio,  610;  2  Kent  Com.  168;  2  U.  S.  £q.  Dig.  Hus. 
&  Wife,  22-30;  English  v.  Foxall,  2  Pet.  595;  Hunter  v.  Bryant,  2  Wheat.  82; 
Tarbell  v.  Tarbell,  10  Allen,  278 ;  Skillman  v.  Skillman,  2  Beasl.  403 ;  Cartledge 
V.  Cutliff,  29  Geo.  758 ;  Albert  v.  Winn,  5  Md.  66 ;  Snyder  v,  Webb,  8  Cal.  88 ; 
Smith  V.  Chappell,  81  Conn.  589. 
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"  These  marriage  settlements,"   observes  Chancellor 

*  264   Kent,  "  are  benignly  *  intended  to  secure  to  the  wife  a 

certain  support  in  every  event,  and  to  guard  her  against 
being  overwhelmed  by  the  misfortunes,  or  unkindness,  or 
vices  of  her  husband.  They  usually  proceed  from  the  pru- 
dence and  foresight  of  friends,  or  the  warm  and  anxious 
affection  of  parents;  and  if  fairly  made,  they  ought  to  be 
supported  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
instrument  by  which  they  are  created."  ^  And  marriage  is  of 
itself  pronounced  in  the  supreme  court  of  this  land  tQ  be  not 
only  a  valuable  consideration  to  support  a  marriage  settle- 
ment, but  "  a  consideration  of  the  highest  value."  ^ 

But  this  rule  must  be  taken  with  some  caution.  The  mar- 
riage consideration  supports  every  provision  with  regard  to 
the  husband,  the  wife,  and  the  issue.  It  is  held,  also,  to 
extend  to  step-children  by  a  former  marriage.^  It  does  not, 
however,  in  all  cases,  to  collaterals ;  *  though  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  and  others  held  formerly  that  it  would,  maintaining  that 
the  influence  of  the  marriage  consideration  extended  to  pur- 
chasers generally.^  Nor  are  covenants  in  favor  of  strangers 
supported  by  the  marriage  consideration  unless  specially  pro- 
vided for.«  The  consideration  of  marriage  will  support  a 
settlement  against  creditors ;  this  too  it  would  appear,  though 
the  parties  both  knew  of  the  husband's  indebtedness,  so  long 
as  the  provisions  of  the  settlement  are  not  grossly  out  of  pro- 
portion to  his  station  and  circumstances.*^  But  if  it  appear 
that  the  celebration  of  marriage  is  part  of  a  scheme  to  defraud 

I  2  Kent  Com.  165. 

>  Per  Story,  J.,  Magniac  v.  Thompson,  7  Pet.  848.  And  see  Armfield  v.  Arm- 
field,  1  Freem.  Ch.  811. 

)  Michael  v,  Morey,  26  Md.  289.  Cf.  Ardis  v.  Printup,  89  Geo.  648,  with  Wol- 
laston  17.  Tribe,  infra,  as  to  children  of  a  future  marriage. 

<,  Peachey  Mar.  Settl.  58,  60,  and  cases  cited ;  Davenport  t;.  Bishop,  1  Phil. 
701 ;  Barham  v.  Earl  of  Clarendon,  10  Hare,  188 ;  Ford  v.  Stuart,  15  Bear.  505 ; 
Cotterell  v.  Homer,  18  Sim.  506 ;  WoUaston  o.  Tribe,  L.  B.  9  £q.  44. 

A  Jenkins  v.  Kemis,  1  Ch.  Cas.  108  ;   1  Lev.  152. 

8  Sutton  V.  Chetwynd,  8  Mer.  249,  per  Sir  Wm.  Grant ;  Sugden  Law  Prop. 
158;  Peachey  Mar.  Settl.  61. 

7  Campion  v.  Cotton,  17  Ves.  272 ;  Ex  parte  McBumie,  1  De  G.,  M.  &  G.  446 ; 
Ramsay  v.  Richardson,  Riley  Ch.  271 ;  Armfield  t;.  Armfield,  1  Freem.  Ch.  811 ; 
Jones'  Appeal,  62  Penn.  St  824;  Brunnel  v.  Witherow,  29  Ind.  128;  Credle  v, 
Carrawan,  44  N.  C.  422. 
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and  delay  creditors,  such  settlement  will  not  be  allowed 
to  protect  the  property  against  just  claims  of  the  latter.^ 
Where  fraud  has  been  committed  by  husband  and  wife  in 
reference  to  property  embraced  in  the  terms  of  a  settlement, 
the  rights  of  a  creditor  with  insufficient  notice  are  some- 
times upheld  as  against  themselves;  and  a  wife's  settlement 
of  her  own  property  ha^  been  so  far  set  aside  as  to  secure 
payment  of  her  antenuptial  debt  to  the  creditor.^ 

In  NeveB  v.  Scott^  which  came  up  on  appeal  before 
*  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  rights  *  265 
of  collaterals  under  a  marriage  agreement  received  con- 
sideration. And  it  is  declared  as  the  result  of  the  authorities, 
English  and  American,  that  if,  from  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  marriage  articles  were  entered  inio  by  the  parties, 
or  as  collected  from  the  face  of  the  instrument  itself,  it  appears 
to  have  been  intended  that  the  collateral  relatives,  in  a  given 
event,  should  take  the  estate,  and  a  proper  limitation  to  that 
effect  is  contained  in  them,  a  court  of  equity  will  enforce  the 
trust  for  their  benefit.  They  will  not  be  regarded  as  volun- 
teers outside  of  the  deed,  but  as  coming  fairly  within  the 
influence  of  the  consideration  on  which  it  is  founded;  the 
consideration  extending,  in  fact,  through  all  the  limitations 
for  the  benefit  of  the  remotest  persons  provided  for  consistent 
with  law.^ 

If  an  agreement  be  made  in  writing  before  marriage,  for  the 
settlement  of  an  estate,  the  settlement,  although  made  after 
marriage,  will  be  deemed  valuable.*    This  is  a  well-settled 

1  Columbine  v.  Penhall,  1  Sm.  &  Gif.  228;  Goldsmith  v.  Russell,  5  De  G.,  M. 
&  G.  556;  Peachey  Mar.  Settl.  63 ;  Simpson  v.  Graves,  Riley  Oh.  282. 

2  Sharpe  t;.  Foy,  L.  R.  4  Oh.  85 ;  Smith  v.  Cliirrell,  L.  R.  4  £q.  890 ;  Chubb 
V.  Stretch,  L.  R.  9  £q.  556 ;  Obermayer  v.  Greeuleaf,  42  Mis.  804 ;  Brame  v, 
McGee,  46  Ala.  170. 

'  Neves  v,  Scott,  9  How.  196 ;  ib.  18  How.  268.  And  see  Eaton  v.  Tillinghast, 
4  R.  I.  276 ;  Buchanan  v.  Deshon,  1  Har.  &  G.  280 ;  De  Bamna  v.  Gott,  6  Barb. 
492;  Wallace  0.  McCnllough,  1  Rich.  £q.  426;  Parsons  v.  Ely,  46  lU.  282; 
Mitchell  V.  Moore,  16  Gratt.  275. 

«  Reade  v,  Livingston,  8  Johns.  Ch.  481 ;  Finch  v.  Finch,  10  Ohio  St.  501 ; 
Izard  V.  Izard,  1  Bailey  Ch.  228;  Davidson  v.  Graves,  Riley  Ch.  219;  Satter- 
thwaite  p.  Emley,  8  Green  Ch.  489 ;  Rogers  v.  Brightraan,  10  Wis.  55 ;  Peachey 
Mar.  Settl.  68;  Sugd.  Vend.  &  Purch.  18th  ed.  590 ;  Macq.  Hus.  &  Wife,  257. 
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rule,  and  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind.  Tiiere  are 
dicta  to  the  effect  that  a  settlement  after  marriage,  reciting  a 
parol  agreement  before  marriage,  is  not  fraudulent  against 
creditors,  provided  the  agreement  had  actual  existence ;  but 
this  point  has  never  been  distinctly  decided  in  England  ;  and 
some  late  authorities  appear  to  doubt  its  correctness.^  The 
payment  of  money  would,  however,  make  a  good  considera- 
tion for  such  a  settlement  as  ageCinst  subsequent  creditors.^ 
The  language  of  the  statute  of  frauds  has  a  material 

*  266   bearing  upon  all  such  *  cases.      Yet  very  informal 

agreements  are  often  sustained,  rather  on  liberal  than 
technical  construction,  the  court  taking  into  consideration  the 
fact,  that  marriage  had  taken  place,  or  other  acts  been  per- 
formed, on  the  strength  of  the  promise.^ 

With  respect  to  the  form  of  marriage  settlements  it  may  be 
generally  observed  that  equity  pays  no  regard  to  the  exter- 
nals, but  considers  only  the  substantial  intention  of  the 
parties ;  and  hence  articles  or  an  agreement  will  be  binding 
between  husband  and  wife  without  the  intervention  of  ti'us- 
tees ;  for  here  the  husband  himself  may  be  bound  to  act  as 
trustee.*  A  strong  instance  of  the  liberality  of  the  equity 
courts  in  this  respect  was  afforded  in  an  early  decision  by 

i  See  Peachej  Mar.  Settl.  68 ;  Lassence  v.  Tierney,  1  Mac.  &  Gor.  571 ;  War- 
den V,  Jones,  5  W.  R.  447.  And  see  Babcock  v.  Smith,  22  Pick.  61 ;  Simpson 
V.  Graves,  RUey  Ch.  282. 

>  SUUman  v,  Ashdown,  2  Atk.  478 ;  Brown  v.  Jones,  1  Atk.  189.  And  see 
Butterfleld  v.  Heath,  15  Beay.  414. 

s  The  disposition  in  this  country  is  rather  favorable  to  settlements  after  mar- 
riage in  pursuance  of  informal  prior  agreements.  See  Livingston  v.  Livingston, 
2  Johns.  Ch.  481 ;  Resor  v.  Resor,  9  Ind.  847 ;  Brooks  v.  Dent,  1  Md.  Ch.  528; 
West  V.  Howard,  20  Conn.  581.  Other  considerations,  such  as  forbearance  to 
sue,  may  intervene.  Riley  v.  Riley,  25  Conn.  154  (1856).  And  see  Miller  v. 
Goodwin,  8  Gray,  542.  See,  as  to  the  like  English  practice,  Peachey  Mar.  Settl. 
74,  87;  Macq.  Hus.  &  Wife,  284;  Hammersley  v.  De  Biel,  12  CI.  &  Fin.  45; 
Lossence  v.  Tierney,  1  Mac.  &  Gor.  571.  The  numerous  dicta  In  these  cases 
serve  rather  to  obscure  than  illustrate  the  principle.  A  mere  oral  agreement 
between  the  intended  husband  and  wife,  followed  by  marriage  and  a  continued 
recognition  by  acts,  is  held  sufficient  as  between  the  parties  and  those  claiming 
under  them,  in  some  of  the  latest  American  cases.  Southerland  v,  Soutberland, 
5  Bush,  591 ;  Child  v,  Peari,  43  Vt.  224.  But  see  Flenner  v,  Flenner,  29  Ind. 
664. 

«  Peachey  Mar.  Settl.  65 ;  Macq.  Hus.  &  Wife,  242 ;  Logan  v.  Goodall,  42 
Geo.  95.    But  see  Dillaye  v.  Greenough,  45  N.  Y.  488. 
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Lord  Keeper  Wright.  The  intended  husband  gave  the  in- 
tended wife  a  bond  conditioned  to  leave  her  JBIOOO  if  she 
should  survive  him.  They  married,  and  of  course  the  bond 
became  void  at  law.  But  it  was  held  that  in  equity  this 
should  subsist  as  an  antenuptial  agreement.^  Even  in  law  a 
bond,  with  conditions  properly  expressed,  may  be  enforced 
against  the  husband  to  the  extent  of  the  penalty  therein 
named  ;  yet  equity,  regarding  the  contract  as  one  for  specific 
performance,  will  not  confine  the  remedy  of  the  injured  party 
to  the  penal  sum  named  in  the  bond ;  but,  enforcing  the  real 
obligations  of  the  bond,  will  give,  if  need  be,  thirty  times  that 
sum  to  her  who  married  on  the  strength  of  it.  Such  is 
the  advantage  of  equity  over  the  law.^  Letters,  also, 
*  if  they  sufficiently  furnish  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  •  267 
have  been  held  good  marriage  contracts.^  And  it  is 
now  clearly  settled  that  a  letter  which  contains  the  terms  of 
an  agreement,  or  refers  to  another  paper  which  specifies  the 
terms,  is  sufficient  to  take  the  contract  out  -of  the  statute  of 
frauds.* 

In  this  connection  the  use  of  the  term  "  marriage  articles  " 
is  properly  to  be  noticed.  "  When  promises  and  agreements 
in  consideration  of  marriage,"  says  Mr.  Macqueen,  '^  are 
meant  to  become  the  groundwork  of  settlements,  they  are 
called  marriage  articles.  They  are  often  drawn  up  hastily, 
and  signed  on  the  eve  of  the  nuptial  ceremony  from  want  of 
time  to  prepare  a  final  deed ;  which,  however,  when  ulti- 
mately executed,  if  it  be  in  strict  conformity  with  the  articles, 
will  supersede  them."  *    The  American  rule  is  favorable  to 

1  Acton  V.  Pierce,  2  Vera.  480;  Crostwaight  v.  HatchinsoD,  2  Bibb,  407; 
Siles  V.  Fleming,  1  Dev.  Eq.  185 ;  Kenly  v.  Eenlj,  2  How.  (Miss.)  751. 

2  See  Prebble  v.  Boghurat,  1  Swan.  809,  before  Lord  Eldon,  cited  in  Macq. 
Hu8.  &  Wife,  248  et  seq, ;  Cannel  v.  Buckle,  2  P.  Wms.  242 ;  Rippon  v.  Dawding, 
Ambl.  565 ;  Peachej  Mar.  Settl.  65.  Bonds  hare  been  frequently  enforced  in 
this  country  aa  constituting  a  marriage  settlement.  Aucker  v.  Levy,  8  Strobh. 
£q.  197 ;  Hunter  v.  Bryant,  2  Wheat.  82 ;  Freeman  v.  Hill,  1  Dev.  &  Bat.  £q. 
889;  Baldwm  v.  Carter,  17  Conn.  201. 

*  Logan  V.  Wienholt,  1  CI.  &  Fin.  611. 

4  Hammersley  r.  De  Biel,  12  CI.  &  Fin.  45 ;  Moorhouse  v.  Colyin,  15  Beav. 
849 ;  Peachey  Mar.  Settl.  67. 
B  Macq.  Hus.  &  Wife,  246. 
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marriage  articles,  although  unskilfully  drawn,  so  long  as  they 
are  bona  fide  articles.^ 

WhUe  promises  made  in  consideration  of  the  marriage  by  a 
third  party,  such  as  the  wife's  father,  may  afterwards  be 
enforced  against  him  by  the  husband,  it  must  appear  that  the 
latter  knew  of  the  promise,  and  that  it  entered  as  an  ingre- 
dient into  the  marriage ;  and  the  husband  cannot,  upon  find- 
ing after  marriage,  that  his  wife,  while  single,  had  received  a 
letter  from  her  father  promising  a  certain  allowance,  hold  the 
latter  to  specific  performance.*  And  courts  of  equity  have 
frequently  refused  to  enforce  marriage  agreements  on  the 
ground  of  their  being  inconsistent,  uncertain,  and  un- 

*  268   intelligible.'    Particularly  *  is  this  found  true  of  loose 

expressions  contained  in  letters  written  by  relatives  of 
the  married  parties  upon  which  the  attempt  is  made  to  render 
them  chargeable. 

Lord  Thurlow,  once  considering  the  question  whether  a 
letter  written  by  the  defendant,  which  referred  to  an  unsigned 
agreement,  would  take  the  agreement  out  of  the  statute  of 
frauds,  remarked,  "  If  he  had  said  he  never  would  sign  it,  he 
could  not  have  been  bound ;  but  if  he  said  he  never  would 
sign  it,  but  would  make  it  as  good  as  if  he  did,  it  would  be 
a  promise  to  perform  it.  If  he  said  he  never  would  sign, 
because  he  would  not  hamper  himself  by  an  agreement,  it 
would  be  too  perverse  to  be  admitted."  *  And  on  this  last 
ground  Lord  Thurlow  suffered  the  defendant  in  the  case  to 
go  clear. 

1  Neves  v.  Scott,  9  How.  196;  Hooks  v.  Lee,  8  Ired.  £q.  167;  Riven  r. 
Thayer,  7  Rich.  £q.  186.  See  Kinnard  v.  Daiyel,  IS  B.  Monr.  496  ;  Montgomer/ 
V.  Henderson,  8  Jones  Eq.  113 ;  Smith  v.  Moore,  3  Qreen  Cb.  486 ;  Potts  v.  Cog- 
dell,  1  Desaus.  466. 

2  AyjiflFe  v.  Tracy,  2  P.  Wms.  66  ;  Madox  v.  Nowlan,  Beatty,  682.  In  Cover- 
dale  V.  Eastwood,  L.  R.  16  Eq.  121,  the  estate  of  a  father  was  held  bound  by  his 
written  statements  of  intention  to  settle  the  whole  of  his  property  upon  his 
daughter,  upon  the  strength  of  which  she  married,  although  the  fiither,  being  at 
the  time  a  widower,  remarried  afterwards,  and  left  a  widow. 

)  Franks  v,  Martin,  1  Eden,  809 ;  Kay  v.  Crook,  8  Jur.  ir.  s.  107  ;  Peachey 
Mar.  Settl.  68  ;  Quinlan  v.  Quinlan,  Hayes  &  Jones,  Ir.  Rep.  786 ;  Maunsell  t;. 
White,  1  Jo.  &  Lat.  689. 

*  Tawney  v.  Crowther,  8  Bro.  C.  C.  818,  cited  in  Jordan  v.  Money,  6  Ho.  of 
Lords,  268. 
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The  result  of  a  long  array  of  diffuse,  but  exceedingly  inter- 
esting English  equity  decisions  under  this  head  is  to  establish 
the  following  propositions.  Firsts  that  if  any  one  make  a 
representation  to  another  on  which  he  would  reasonably  act, 
the  party  making  the  representation  is  bound  thereby,  and 
cani^iot  recede  from  it ;  in  other  words,  that  a  man  who,  by  his 
deliberate  assertion,  induces  another  to  enter  into  obligations, 
cannot  afterwards,  by  his  acts,  negative  the  truth  of  that 
assertion.^  Secondly^  that  moral  obligations  in  matters  of 
this  description  are  treated  in  courts  of  equity  as  coe;ctensive 
with  legal  obligations ;  and  that  while  vague  and  ambiguous 
representations  may  be  made  to  persons  on  marriage,  which 
are  only  morally  binding  upon  the  person  making  them,  though 
creating  reasonable  expectation  and  belief  of  advantage  in  the 
minds  of  the  marrying  parties;  yet,  where  the  matter  is 
clearly  and  distinctly  expressed,  then  the  legal  obligation  fol- 
lows the  moral  obligation,  and  the  contract  will  be  enforced 
by  the  courts.^ 

A  secret  settlement  made  by  a  woman  upon  th^rd  persons, 
while  engaged,  and  contemplating  marriage,  is  liable  to  - 
be  set  *  aside  in  equity  as  a  fraud  upon  the  marital  *  269 
rights  of  her  intended  husband.  Prima  faciei  her 
transactions  as  2^  feme  sole  with  reference  to  her  own  property 
are  valid  both  at  law  and  in  equity  ;  it  is  only  because  of  the 
fraud  that  her  husband  can  afterwards  obtain  relief  against 
them;  yet  the  English  courts  have  gone  far  in  discounte- 
nancing all  conveyances  made  by  the  intended  wife  in  dero- 
gation of  the  property  rights  of  her  intended  husband,  where 
made  without  notice  to  him.'  The  secrecy  of  the  proceeding 
is  a  material  element  from  which  fraud  will  be  inferred.^   The 

I  Monej  V.  Jorden,  15  Bear.  877 ;  Pulsford  v,  Richards,  17  Bear.  94. 

>  Bold  V.  Hutchinson,  20  Bear.  269 ;  Peachej  Mar.  Setti.  87. 

'  Peachey  Mar.  Settl.  142,  and  cases  cited ;  Doe  d.  Richards  v.  Lewia,  11  C.  B. 
1086 ;  St.  George  v.  Wake,  1  Mjl.  &  K.  618 ;  Countess  of  Strathmore  v.  Bowes, 
1  Yes.  Jr.  28 ;  Macq.  Hus.  &  Wife,  86 ;  England  v.  Downes,  2  Beav.  622 ;  How- 
ard V.  Hooker,  2  Ch.  Rep.  81 ;  1  £q.  Cas.  Ab.  69,  pi.  1 ;  Lance  v.  Norman,  2 
Cas.  in  Ch.  Rep.  79;  1  £q.  Cas.  Ab.  69,  pi.  2;  Carleton  v.  Earl  of  Dorset,  2 
Yem.  17 ;  St.  George  v.  Wake,  1  Myl.  &  K.  629 ;  Goddard  v.  Snow,  1  Russ.  486. 

4  England  v,  Downes,  2  Beav.  622;  Macq.  Hus.  &  Wife,  86. 
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husband  must  have  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  transaction 
up  to  the  moment  of  marriage.  For,  as  Lord  Chancellor 
Brougham  once  observed,  if  a  man,  knowing  what  has  been 
done,  still  thinks  fit  to  marry  the  lady,  he  cannot.be  per- 
mitted to  allege  afterwards  that  he  has  been  deceived.^ 
Actual  concurrence  on  the  part  of  the  intended  husband  in 
his  wife's  settlement  will  be  even  more  conclusive  against 
him ;  and,  even  though  he  were  a  minor,  wiU  preclude  aU 
subsequent  allegations  of  fraud  on  the  marital  right.^  It  is 
the  usus^l  practice  with  English  conveyancers  at  the  present 
day  to  make  the  intended  husband  a  party  to  all  instruments 
executed  by  the  intended  wife  in  contemplation  of  or  during 
a  treaty  of  marriage.^ 

The  same  general  doctrine  has  been  repeatedly  declared  in 
the  courts  of  this  country ;  and  secret  and  voluntary  con- 
veyances, made  by  a  woman  contemplating  marriage,  may  be 
set  aside  on  the  husband's  subsequent  application  as  a  fraud 
upon  his  marital  rights.*    Nor  need  she  have  formaUy 

*  270   settled  her  *  whole  property  in  order  to  come  within 

the  prohibition ;  any  voluntary  transfer,  under  fraudu- 
lent circumstances,  is  void,  so  far  as  that  particular  property 
is  concerned.^  But  if  the  husband  received  notice  of  the 
transfer  before  marriage  and  chose  to  marry  her  notwith- 
standing, he  is  without  a  remedy.^  Though  not  where  he 
merely  heard  a  vague  rumor  after  he  had  married.^  And  the 
wife's  antenuptial  deed  purporting  to  convey  her  property  in 
trust  for  her  separate  use  has  been  treated  as  fraudulent.^ 

1  St.  George  r.  Wake,  1  Mjrl.  &  E.  610;  Peachejr  Mar.  Settl.  145,  ftod  caset 
cited. 

t  Slowcombe  v,  Glubb,  2  Bro.  C.  C.  545.  >  Peachey  Mar.  Settl.  155. 

*  2  Kent  Com.  174, 175,  and  notes,  laat  ed. ;  Spencer  v.  Spencer,  8  Jones  £q. 
404;  Tucker  V.  Andrews,  13  Me.  124,  128;  Williams  t?.  Carle,  2  Stockt.  643; 
Freeman  v.  Hartman,  45  111.  57. 

«  Fletcher  v.  Ashley,  6  Gratt.  882. 

^  Cheshire  v,  Payne,  16  B.  Monr.  618  ;  Terry  v.  Hopkins,  1  Hill  Ch.  1.  See 
1  Stoiy  Eq.  Juri^.  §  408.  And  see  Cole  v.  O'NeiU,  8  Md.  Ch.  174 ;  O'NeiU  v. 
Cole,  4  Md.  107. 

7  Spencer  v.  Spencer,  8  Jones  Eq.  404.  But  tee,  as  to  registration,  infra,  p. 
275 ;  and  Peachey  Mar.  Settl.  155. 

8  Belt  V.  Ferguson,  8  Grant,  280.     And  see  Duncan'a  Appeal,  43  Penn. 

St.  67. 
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Lord  Thorlow  says  the  question  in  all  such  cases  is  whether 
the  evidence  is  sufficient  to  raise  fraud.^  And  from  the  deci- 
sions it  would  appear  that  some  alienations  of  the  wife's 
property  without  her  intended  husband's  knowledge  will  be 
allowed  to  stand.^  The  facts  are  always  open  to  inquiry ; 
and  it  seems  settled  that  the  court  is  warranted  in  considering 
such  circumstances  as  the  meritorious  object  of  the  convey- 
ance and  the  situation  of  the  husband  in  point  of  pecuniary 
means.^ 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  may  readily  be  gathered  that 
a  secret  settlement  by  the  intended  wife,  made  before  she  was 
courted,  is  not  likely  to  be  set  aside,  on  proof  that  the  com- 
plainant commenced  courting  her  afterwards.^  And  the  hus- 
band must  show,  not  only  that  the  wife  contemplated 
marriage  *  with  some  person  at  the  time  of  the  settle-  *  271 
ment,  but  that  he  was  the  person  intended.^ 

A  con-esponding  rule  as  to  fraud  would,  doubtless,  apply 
to  a  husband  who,  before  marriage,  had  made  a  secret  transfer 
of  his  own  property  to  his  wife's  injury ;  not,  however,  with- 
out regard  to  the  difference  which  subsists  at  law  between 
their  marital  rights  in  each  other's  property.^  Indeed,  it  is 
sometimes  said  that  any  designed  and  material  concealment 
ought  to  avoid  an  antenuptial  contract  at  the  will  of  the  party 
who  has  been  thereby  injured-^ 

Marriage  articles,  to  make  a  settlement  of  real  property, 
should  be  drawn  up  only  in  extreme  cases ;  though  in 
the  case  of  personalty,  more  latitude  may  be  allowed;  and 

1  Strathmore  v.  Bowes,  1  Yes.  Jr.  28. 

>  Taylor  v.  Pugli,  1  Hare,  618;  2  Roper  Hub.  &  Wife,  162;  Peachej  Mar. 
SetU.  147. 

»  St.  George  v.  Wake,  1  Myl.  &  K.  610 ;  King  v.  Cotton,  2  P.  Wms.  674.  And 
see  Thomaa  v.  Williams,  Mosely,  177 ;  Blanchet  i;.  Foster,  2  Yes.  Sen.  264 ; 
Anonymous,  84  Ala.  480 ;  Taylor  v.  Pugh,  1  Hare,  614 ;  Lewellin  v,  Cobbold, 
1  Sm.  &  Gif.  876 ;  Peachey  Mar.  Settl.  161. 

*  King  V.  Cotton,  2  P.  Wms.  674. 

*  England  v.  Downes,  2  Beav.  622 ;  Peachey  Mar.  Settl.  16 ;  Macq.  Hus.  & 
Wife,  37 ;  Strathmore  v.  Bowes,  1  Yes.  Jr.  22.  And  see  Waters  v.  Tasewell, 
9  Md.  291. 

*  See  Leach  v.  Darall,  8  Bush,  201 ;  Gainor  v.  Gainor,  26  Iowa,  887. 
7  Kline  v.  Kline,  67  Penn.  St.  120 ;  KUne's  Estate,  64  Penn.  St.  122. 
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*  272    when  drawn  *  up  they  should  leave  as  little  to  con- 

struction  as  possible.  Yet  marriage  articles  are  fre- 
quently  prepared  in  great  haste,  and  many  questions  must 
necessarily  arise,  as  to  the  intention  of  the  parties ;  these  the 
courts  of  equity  endeavor  to  meet  by  adopting  the  intention 
of  the  parties  as  their  true  guide,  and  taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  articles  are  merely  minutes  which  the  settlement 
may  explain  more  at  large,  but  which  are  not  to  be  literally 
followed.^ 

The  general  rule  as  to  reforming  settlements  framed  upon- 
antenuptial  articles  is  thus  laid  down  by  Lord  Chancellor 
Talbot :  ^  "  Where  articles  are  entered  into  before  marriage, 
and  settlement  made  after  marriage,  differing  from  the  articles, 
this  court  will  set  up  the  articles  against  the  settlement." 
That  is  to  say,  the  court  will  order  the  settlement  to  be  re- 
formed.    Where  both  the  articles  and  the  settlement  are  prior 
to  the  marriage,  at  a  time  when  all  the  parties  are  at  liberty, 
the  settlement  differing  from  the  articles  will  be  taken  as  a 
new  agreement  between  them,  and  the  articles  will  be  con- 
trolled accordingly.^    For  the  discrepany  will  be  presumed  to 
have  arisen  from  some  change  of  mutual  intention,  while 
matters  remained  open.      But  this  rule  is  not  invariable, 
according  to  the  later  authorities ;  for  any  clear  and  satisfac- 
tory evidence  may  be  introduced  to  show  that  the  discrepancy 
had  arisen  from  a  mistake.*    Where  the  settlement  expressly 
declares  that  it  is  made  in  terms  of  the  articles,  and  yet  differs 
from  them,  the  settlement  will  be  reformed,  so  as  to  corre- 
spond with  the  articles.      This  is  no  contradiction  of  the 
general  rule ;  for  where  the  settlement  is  expressly  mentioned 
to  be  made  in  pm'suance  of  the  maniage  articles,  the  inten- 
tion of  the  parties  is  by  writing  shown  to  be  the  same 
•  273   as  when  the  articles  were  *  drawn,  and  must  be  con- 
strued accordingly.     And  curiously  enough  in  an  Eng- 

1  Peachey  Mar.  Settl.  89-97 ;  Macq.  Hun.  &  Wife,  257 ;  TreYor  r.  Trevor, 
1  P.  Wms.  631 ;  Blandford  v.  Marlborough,  2  Atk.  646 ;  Rochfort  v.  Fitzmaurice, 
Dru.  &  War.  18.    But  see  Breadalbane  v.  Chandos,  2  Myl.  &  Cr.  711. 

3  Legg  V,  Goldwire,  Forrester,  20;  Macq.  Hub.  &  Wife,  259. 

'  Legg  V.  Goldwire,  Forrester,  20 ;  Peachey  Mar.  SetU.  184. 

^  See  Peachey  Mar.  Settl.  135 ;  Bold  v.  Hutchinson,  2  Jur.  k.  b.  97 ;  5  De 
G.,  M.  &  G.  667. 
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lish  case  under  this  head,  though  the  settlement  followed  the 
precise  words  of  the  marriage  articles,  the  court  reformed  it, 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  actual  intention  of  the  parties.^ 

Mistakes  in  marriage  settlements,  either  through  error  or 
fraud,  will  be  corrected  in  equity ;  the  principle  being  that 
the  parties  are  to  be  placed  in  the  same  situation  in  which 
they  would  have  stood,  if  the  error  to  be  corrected  had  not 
been  committed.^ 

Many  deeds  of  settlement  provide  what  are  called  "  por- 
tions." The  word  "  portion  "  may  be  used  to  denote  what  the 
wife  brings  her  husband  in  marriage,  and  in  this  sense  it  cor- 
responds with  the  word  dos  at  the  civil  law,  or  what  we 
sometimes  call  her  dowry.  But  in  its  more  special  accepta- 
tion, the  word  "  portion  "  signifies  that  part  of  a  person's  estate 
which  is  given  or  left  to  a  child.  Marriage  settlements  usually 
contain  some  provision  to  secure  portions  for  the  children  of 
the  marriage.^  Double  portions  may  sometimes  be  created 
for  children ;  as  if  a  father  should  make  a  provision  for  a 
child  by  marriage  settlement,  and  afterwards  provide  for  the 
same  child  by  will ;  but  the  presumption  is  always  against 
such  an  intent,  and  in  favor  of  regarding  the  latter  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  former.* 

So,  too,  marriage  settlements  frequently  contain  a  covenant 
on  the  husband's  part  to  settle  all  the  after-acquired  property 
of  the  wife.  In  most  of  the  cases  decided  under  this  head, 
the  courts  have  evidently  sought  to  adapt  the  covenant 
to  the  *  presumed  intention  of  the  parties ;  the  question  •  274 
still  being  one  of  intention  to  be  gathered  fi*om  the 
contents  of  the  instrument  by  which  the  parties  have  bound 

1  West  V,  Errissey,  2  P.  Wms.  850. 

*  Rooke  V.  Lord  Kensington,  2  Kay  &  Johns.  770 ;  Peachey  Mar.  Settl.  665, 
576 ;  Alexander  v,  Crosbie,  Lloyd  &  Groold,  temp.  Sugd.  149 ;  Sanderson  t;. 
Robinson,  6  Jones  Eq.  155 ;  Love  v.  Graham,  25  Ala.  187  ;  Reade  v.  Armstrong, 

7  Irish  Eq.  n.  b.  881 ;  Walker  v.  Armstrong,  2  Jur.  v.  b.  962 ;  Brown  v,  Bonner, 

8  Leigh,  1 ;  BaU  v.  Storie,  1  Sim.  &  Stu.  210,  219. 

'  Wood  17.  Briant,  1  Atk.  522.  For  a  full  discussion  of  this  topic,  see  Peachey 
Mar.  Settl.  409  et  seq,,  and  cases  cited. 

«  Ex  parte  Pye,  18  Ves.  147 ;  Peachey  Mar.  Settl.  492  et  seg.,  and  cases  cited ; 
Earl  of  Durham  v,  Wharton,  8  CI.  &  Fin.  155.  But  the  Scotch  rule  of  construc- 
tion is  otlierwise.    Klppen  v.  Darley,  8  Macq.  203. 
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themselves.^  And  the  rule  of  constniction  is  the  same, 
whether  damages  for  breach  of  covenant  be  sought  at  law,  or 
specific  performance  in  equity.^  Such  covenants  may  be*  on 
the  wife's  part ;  or  they  may  be  conditional.* 

Equity  sometimes  refuses  to  enforce  an  antenuptial  settle- 
ment, as  between  husband  and  wife,  not  only  because  of  its 
fraudulent  character  as  regards  the  one  or  the  other  party, 
but  on  the  ground  that  it  is  improvident.  Yet  relief  of  this 
sort  is  rarely  afforded,  and  especially  so  where  the  husband, 
not  the  wife,  seeks  it.*  And  while  the  wife  may  be  relieved 
from  an  antenuptial  contract  which  bears  very  harshly  upon 
her  property  rights,  there  is  no  doubt  that  where  she  is  of 
competent  age  she  may  bargain  away  her  dower  by  such  an 
agreement ;  and  that,  in  general,  husband  and  wife  may  thus 
mutually  agree  to  claim  no  interest  in  the  property  of  the  one 
who  shall  die  first.^ 

There  is  this  difference  pointed  out  between  promises  and 
agreements  in  consideration  of  marriage,  and  all  other  agree- 
ments ;  namely,  that  the  contract,  though  broken  by  one  of 
the  parties,  remains  binding  upon  the  other.  The  reason  for 
this  is,  that  such  promises  and  agreements  affect  not  only 
the  rights  of  the  married  pair,  but  those  of  their  offspring ; 
the  children  being,  in  fact,  regarded  as  purchasers.^  But 
where  the  performance  is  sought  by  the  defaulting  party,  the 
contract  cannot  be  enforced  against  the  person  injured  through 
such  default.^  The  difference  thus  mentioned  is,  therefore,  a 
difference  which  grows  out  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  con- 

^  Ramsden  v.  Smith,  2  Drew.  d02 ;  Steinberger  v.  Potter,  8  C.  E.  Green,  462 ; 
Withers  v.  Weaver,  10  Barr,  891. 

2  Smith  V,  Osborne,  6  Ho.  Lorcb,  394;  Bl/the  v.  GranTille,  18  Sim.  190; 
Tawney  v.  Ward,  1  Beav.  668 ;  Young  u.  Smith,  L.  R.  1  £q.  180 ;  Peachey  Mar. 
Settl.  623 ;  Macq.  Hus.  &  Wife,  268.  As  to  the  application  of  this  corenant  to 
separate  property,  see  Mainwaring's  Settlements,  L.  R.  1  Eq.  180;  Milibrd  o. 
Peile,  17  Beav.  602;  Dering  v.  Kynastoo,  L.  R.  6  Eq.  212;  Campbell  v.  Bain- 
bridge,  L.  R.  6  Eq.  269.  *  Peachey  Mar.  Settl.  648. 

«  Dillaye  v.  Greenongh,  46  N.  T.  488;  Everitt  t;.  Ereritt,  L.  R.  10  Eq.  405. 

A  Tarbell  v.  Tarbell,  10  Allen,  278;  Falk  v.  Turner,  101  Mass.  494 ;  Culber- 
son V.  Culberson,  87  Geo.  296 ;  Naill  u,  Maurer,  26  Md.  682;  Garrard  v.  Garrard,  ' 
7  Bush,  486. 

>  Bale  V.  Coleman,  1  P.  Wms.  146 ;  Harrey  v.  Ashley,  8  Atk.  610. 

7  Crofton  V,  Ormsby,  2  Sch.  &  Lef  688.  But  see  Jeston  v.  Key,  L.  R.  6  Ch. 
610,  as  to  coYenant  between  husband  and  wife's  father. 
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tract,  and  the  existence  of  parties,  other  than  those  contracting, 
who  may  be  brought  within  the  purview  of  the  consideration. 
As'Lord  Eldon  observes,  the  issue  have  a  right  to  say  to  the 
parents,  **  You  shall,  each  of  you,  do  what  you  can  do,  and  we 
must  not  be  disappointed.'*  ^  Unquestionably,  however,  even 
in  the  case  of  a  marriage  settlement,  the  covenants  may  be  so 
framed  as  to  be  mutually  dependent ;  and  if  it  be  clear  on 
the  face  of  the  settlement  that  such  was  the  intention,  that 
intention  must  prevail,  even  against  the  ofiispring  of  the  mar- 
riage.* 

In  an  early  case,  Lord  Talbot  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
where  marriage  articles  were  pretty  much  in  the  nature  of  a 
jointure,  they  were  not  forfeitable  by  adultery  or  an  elope- 
ment.^ And  upon  the  strength  of  this,  it  has  been  held  that 
marriage  articles  will  be  enforced  on  behalf  of  the  wife, 
although  she  be  living  in  a  state  of  adultery.*  We  find  no 
late  authority  to  support  this  doctrine,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  such  a  rule  would  be  enforced  at  this  day.^  The 
wife  may,  like  all  others,  forfeit  her  rights  to  a  trust  for  her 
benefit,  by  long  acquiescence  as  well  as  active  participation 
in  the  unlawful  acts  of  the  trustees  under  the  marriage  settle- 
ment.^ 

Property  cannot  be  settled  by  the  intended  husband,  so 
that  in  event  of  his  future  bankruptcy,  or  insolvency,  the  wife 
will  be  entitled  to  a  provision.^  But  the  wife's  fortune  may 
be  settled  on  her  husband  till  he  fail,  and  then  to  her  separate 
use.^ 

1  Rancliffe  v.  Parkyns,  6  Dow,  209. 

»  Per  Lord  Cottenham,  Lloyd  v.  Lloyd,  2  Myl.  &  Cr.  192  ;  Pyke  v.  Pyke,  12 
Yes.  67.  See  further,  In  re  Wilson's  Estate,  2  Barr,  826 ;  Bliss  v.  Sheldon,  7 
Barb.  152 ;  Mitchell  u.  Gates,  28  Ala.  488  ;  Shock  v.  Shock,  19  Penn.  St.  262 ; 
Charles  v.  Charles,  8  Qratt  486 ;  Hamrico  v.  Laird,  10  Yerg.  222. 

'  Sidney  v.  Sidney,  8  P.  Wms.  276 ;  Seagrave  v.  Seagrave,  13  Yes.  448. 

*  Macq.  Hus.  &  Wife,  268;  Buchanan  o.  Buchanan,  1  Ball  &B.  206. 

«  See  Peachey  Mar.  Settl.  884  ;  Legard  v.  Hodges,  4  Bro.  C.  C.  421,  cited  by 
Lord  Manners  in  Buchanan  v.  Buchanan,  1  Ball  &  B.  206. 

*  Jones  V.  Higgins,  L.  R.  2  £q.  688 ;  Stone  v.  Stone,  L.  R.  5  Ch.  74. 

7  Higginson  v.  Kelly,  1  Ball  &  B.  266 ;  Peachey  Mar.  Settl.  219 ;  In  re  Casey's 
Trusts,  4  Ir.  Ch.  n.  s.  247. 

*  Lester  v.  Garland,  6  Sim.  222 ;  Sharp  v.  Cosserat,  20  Beav.  470 ;  Lockyer 
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*  275  *  Marriage  settlements  are  very  common  in  England, 
among  parties  possessed  of  large  means ;  not  generally 
60  in  this  country,  although  many  are  made  in  the  Southern 
States  and  elsewhere.  The  American  policy  is  to  dispense 
with  trusts,  and  place  a  married  woman's  separate  property 
in  her  own  alsolute  keeping.  Yet  marriage  settlements  might 
often  be  well  resorted  to  in  order  to  equalize  the  burdens  and 
privileges  of  matrimony,  while  our  local  legislation  remains 
in  its  present  crude  condition.  Our  registry  system  raises 
questions  of  constructive  notice,  as  to  marriage  settlements, 
often  of  great  local  importance.^ 

We  may  here  add  that  the  old  common-law  rule  was  that 
marriage  extinguished  completely  a  debt  previously  due  the 
wife  from  her  husband,  so  that  it  could  not  revive  on  the 
husband's  death.^  But  the  modern  policy  which  enforces 
marriage  settlements,  and  preserves  the  wife's  separate  es- 
tate, gives  a  more  flexible  scope  to  the  presumed  intention 
of  the  marrying  parties ;  and  to  that  rule  many  exceptions 
are  to  be  found  at  the  present  day.* 

r.  Savage,  2  Stra.  947  ;  Ex  parte  Verner,  1  Ball  &  B.  260.  And  see  Higginson  v. 
Kelly,  1  Ball  &  B.  252. 

^  See  particularly  Ingham  o.  White,  4  Allen,  412.  And  see  Gibbes  v.  Cobb, 
7  Rich.  Eq.  54 ;  Logan  v.  Phillips,  18  Mis.  22  ;  Lerinz  v.  WiU,  1  Dali.  480 ;  O'NeiU 
V.  Cole,  4  Md.  107  ;  1  Story  £q.  Juris.  §  408 ;  2  Kent  Com.  178,  n. ;  Beinhart  r. 
Miller,  22  Geo.  402. 

>  Abbott  t;.  Winchester,  105  Mass.  115. 

*  Power  V.  Lester,  28  N.  Y.  527 ;  Flenner  v.  Flenner,  29  Ind.  564;  Fitzgerald 
V.  Fitzgerald,  L.  R.  2  P.  C.  88. 
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♦CHAPTER    XVI.  *276 

POSTNUPTIAL   SETTLEMENTS  AND  GIFTS  BETWEEN   HUSBAND  AND 

WIFE. 

The  important  distinction  between  settlements  before  and 
settlements  after  marriage,  is  that,  while  the  former  have  the 
marriage  consideration  to  support  them,  the  latter  are  without 
it.^  The  term  "  postnuptial  settlements,'*  then,  must  not  con- 
fuse the  reader's  mind.  We  use  the  language  of  the  text- 
writers,  without  meaning  to  imply  that  it  is  appropriate,  or 
that  antenuptial  and  postnuptial  settlements  constitute  two 
branches  of  one  general  subject.  On  the  contrary,  post- 
nuptial settlements  are  usually  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
gifts  between  husband  and  wife,  which  equity  places,  not- 
withstanding the  disabilities  of  coverture,  upon  the  footing 
of  other  gifts.  Furthermore,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
formal  settlements  made  between  parties  in  the  man-iage 
state,  in  pursuance  of  articles  or  memoranda  signed  before 
marriage,  are  not  technically  postnuptial  settlements  (as  the 
name  itself  would  seem  to  indicate) ;  for  the  settlement 
relates  back  to  the  antenuptial  stipulations,  however  loosely 
these  may  have  been  drawn  up,  and  it  is  protected  by  the 
marriage  consideration,  like  all  other  antenuptial  contracts. 

But  though  for  want  of  consideration  postnuptial  settle- 
ments are  deemed  voluntary,  yet,  like  other  voluntary  trans- 
actions, they  will  be  valid  and  binding,  so  far  as  the  parties 
are  concerned,  and  can  only  be  impeached  as  fraudulent  upon 
others.  Postnuptial  settlements,  therefore,  must  be 
viewed  in  two  different  *  aspects ;  the  one,  as  between  *  277 
the  married  parties  and  the  creditor  or  purchasers  of 
either ;  the  other,  as  between  husband  and  wife  themselves. 

i  Macq.  Hus.  &  Wife,  278 ;  Lannoy  v.  Duke  of  Athol,  2  Atk.  448. 
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There  are  two  English  statutes  which  control  this  subject, 
as  concerns  creditors  and  purchasers,  to  a  great  extent.  The 
first  is  that  of  13th  Eliz.  c.  5,  in  favor  of  creditors;  the 
second  that  of  27th  Eliz.  c.  4,  in  favor  of  purchasers: 
the  one  being  directed  against  fraudulent  conveyances  of  all 
property,  with  intent  to  defeat  or  delay  creditors,  the  other 
against  fraudulent  or  voluntary  conveyances  of  lands  designed 
to  defeat  subsequent  purchasers.  These  statutes,  Lord  Mans- 
field said,  cannot  receive  too  liberal  a  construction  or  be  too 
much  extended  in  suppression  of  fraud.^ 

As  to  the  first  of  these  statutes,  it  is  held  that,  if  a  man 
who  is  indebted  conveys  property  for  the  use  of  his  wife  and 
children,  or  in  trust  for  their  benefit,  such  a  conveyance  is 
subject  to  the  statute  prohibition,  inasmuch  as  the  considera- 
tion, although  good  between  the  parties  themselves,  is  not 
bona  fide  as  regards  creditors.^  But  a  voluntaiy  deed  is  good 
as  against  subsequent  creditors;  and  there  can  be  nothing 
inequitable  in  a  man's  making  a  voluntary  conveyance  to  a 
wife,  child,  or  even  a  stranger,  if  it  be  not  at  the  time  preju- 
dicial to  the  rights  of  third  persons,  or  in  furtherance  of  some 
design  of  future  fraud  or  injury  to  them.^  The  question  of 
fraudulent  intent  is  the  real  point  at  issue.  And  as  to  fraud 
upon  future  creditors,  it  has  been  said  that  while  an  instru- 
ment might  be  executed  with  the  purpose  of  defrauding 
them,  it  is  not  a  thing  very  likely  to  happen.*  But  cases 
of  this  sort  are  not  impossible.  Thus  a  person  might  make 
a  voluntary  settlement  upon  his  wife  and  children,  raising 

enough  cash  to  pay  off  existing  creditors,  and  leaving 
*  278   those  who  advanced  the  cash  without  the  *  means  of 

securing  their  reimbursement.^      Doubtless   such  a 
transaction  is  to  be  set  aside  as  fraudulent.^ 

The  question  of  the  husband's  indebtedness,  as  affecting 

1  Cadogan  v,  Kennett,  Cowp.  4S4 ;  Peachey  Mar.  Settl.  189. 
>  Goldsmith  o.  Russell,  5  De  G.,  M.  &  G.  647 ;  Feachey  Mar.  Settl.  191. 
'  Hollowaj  V.  MiUard,  1  Madd.  414 ;  Feachey  Mar.  Settl.  192. 
«  Jenkyn  v.  Vaughan,  26  L.  J.  £q.  889. 

^  RicliardsoQ  t;.  Smallwood,  Jac.  662 ;  Holmes  v.  Penney,  8  Kay  &  Johns. 
102. 

6  lb. ;  Macq.  Bus.  &  Wife,  276 ;  Peachey  Mar.  Settl.  198. 
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his  postnuptial  settlement,  is  not  however  as  free  from  diffi- 
culty as  it  might  appear  at  first  sight.  Concerning  creditors 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  settlement,  the  settlement  may  be 
Toid  under  the  statute ;  but*  not  because  the  husband  has 
creditors ;  for  who  goes  through  life  without  being  indebted 
at  all  ?  It  will  be  void,  however,  when  he  is  so  far  indebted, 
and  his  debts  are  so  considerable  in  amount,  as  to  render  him 
likely  to  be  insolvent.  Probabilities  are  sufficient  to  meet 
this  case ;  and  if  existing  creditors  wish  to  set  the  convey- 
ance aside,  they  need  only  show  that  at  the  date  of  the  in- 
strument, he  was  indebted  to  such  an  extent  that,  having 
regard  to  his  property,  the  effect  might  be  to  delay,  hinder, 
and  defraud  them.^  The  question  is  not  that  of  actual  insol- 
vency, but  the  intention  to  defraud.^  But  though  the  exist- 
ence of  debts  then  does  not  necessarily  determine  the  validity 
of  the  settlement,  it  lays  the  foundation  for  inquiry,  and  is 
always  material  to  the  issue. 

The  property  which  may  be  recovered  by  creditors  does 
not  embrace  property  which  is  exempt  from  execution ;  for 
the  creditors  have  no  concern  with  any  thing  except  assets, 
actual  or  possible,  for  the  payment  of  their  debts.^  This  was 
formerly  a  matter  of  dispute ;  but  it  is  now  apparently  set  at 
rest. 

Yolimtary  settlements,   in    England,  are  likewise 
affected  by  *  the  bankrupt  acts,  which  are  intimately   *  279 
connected  with  the  statute  of  Elizabeth.*    Here  ques- 
tions arise  as  to  what  acts  amount  to  a  contemplation  of 
bankruptcy ;  and  what  constitutes  a  fraudulent  preference  ; 
and  these  we  need  not  here  discuss.     But  it  should  be  ob- 

I  JenkjD  V.  Vaughan,  8  Drew.  424 ;  Turnlej  v.  Hooper,  2  Jur.  v.  s.  1081. 

3  Peachej  Mar.  Settl.  195,  and  cases  cited;  Skarf  v.  Soulbj,  1  M.  &  Gord. 
875;  French  v.  French,  6  De  G.,  M.  &  G.  95;  Wakefield  v.  Gibbon,  26  L.  J. 
£q.  608.  As  to  the  right  of  subsequent  creditors  to  impeach  a  roluntary  settle- 
ment, see  Walker  v.  Burrowes,  1  Atk.  98 ;  Richardson  v.  Smallwood,  Jac.  552  ; 
Macq.  Hub.  &  Wife,  275 ;  Feachej  Mar.  Settl.  197.  When  the  deed  is  once  set 
aside,  the  property  is  thrown  open  to  all  creditors.  Ede  v.  Knowles,  2  Y.  &  Col. 
C.  C.  178 ;  Kidney  v,  Coussmaker,  12  Yes.  186 ;  Jenkyn  v.  Vaughan,  8  Drew. 
419.  ^ 

>  Peachey  Mar.  Settl.  199  etseg,;  1  Story  Eq.  Juris.  §  410.  See  2  Kent  Com. 
448^  11.,  last  ed. 

*  Peachey  Mar.  Settl.  210  a  sea, 
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served,  that  the  husband  cannot  bestow  his  property  upon 
his  wife,  conditional  upon  his  future  bankruptcy  or  insol- 
vency ;  yet,  that  third  persons  may,  by  voluntary  convey- 
ance, settle  property  to  the  wife's  separate  use,  free  from  all 
control  of  her  husband ;  or  in  trust  to  pay  the  income  to  the 
husband  for  life,  *'  or  until  he  should  become  a  bankrupt," 
and  after  that,  to  the  wife's  separate  use.^  In  the  former 
case  the  transaction  would  be  simply  an  artifice  of  the  hus- 
band to  evade  the  bankrupt  laws ;  in  the  latter,  a  third  per- 
son parts  with  his  own  property,  and  makes  his  own  terms  as 
to  its  final  disposition,  as  he  has  a  right  to  do. 

The  statute  of  13  Eliz.  c.  5,  is  generally  recognized 
throughout  the  United  States;  in  some  cases  having  been 
formally  re-enacted ;  in  others  claimed  to  be  part  of  the 
common  law  transported  hither  by  the  first  settlers;  and 
hence  gifts  of  goods  and  chattels,  as  well  as  of  lands,  by 
writing  or  otherwise,  are  void  when  made  with  intent  to 
delay,  hinder,  and  defraud  creditors,  even  though  the  gift 
be  to  wife  and  children.^  For  it  is  a  maxim  both  at  the  civil 
and  common  law,  that  the  claims  of  justice  shall  precede 
those  of  affection.  And  in  general  the  rule  appears  to  be 
coextensive  with  the  fraud,  in  this  country  as  in  England. 

But  the  principle  is  not  stated  with  equal  precision  in  all 
the  States,  it  must  be  admitted ;  and  while  some  cases 

*  280   doubtless  *  proceed  upon  the  doctrine  that  the  volun- 

tary gift  fails  because  there  is  an  intent  to  hinder  and 
defraud,  others  again  seem  to  rest  upon  the  mere  existence  of 
actual  creditors  whose  rights  are  thereby  prejudiced.     It  is 

^  Manning  v.  Chamben,  1  De  G.  &  Sm.  282 ;  Sharp  t;.  Comerat,  20  Bear. 
478.  A  similar  principle  prevails  in  this  country.  See  Levering  v.  Heighe,  2 
Md.  Ch.  81 ;  Head  v.  Halford,  5  Rich.  £q.  128 ;  Peigne  v.  Snowden,  1  Desaus. 
591.  And  see  <u/)ra,  p.  274,  as  to  antenuptial  provisions  of  this  character.  The 
settlement  of  a  trader  of  all  his  property,  both  present  and  future,  in  trust  for  hia 
wife's  separate  use,  with  remainder  for  himself  for  life,  and  remainder  for  his 
children,  reserving  the  control  of  the  stock  in  trade  to  himself,  is  likewise  void  as 
to  creditors  in  bankruptcy.    Ware  v.  Gardner,  L.  R.  7  £q.  817. 

2  2  Kent  Com.  440,  441,  and  cases  cited ;  Bayard  t^.  Hoffman,  4  Johns.  Ch. 
450 ;  Montgomery  v.  Tilley,  1  B.  Monr.  157 ;  Reade  v.  Livingston,  8  Johns. 
Ch.  481;  Finney  t;.  Fellows,  15  Vt  525;  Simpson  v.  Graves,  Riley  Ch.  282; 
Sexton  V.  Wheaton,  8  Wheat.  229;  1  Am.  Lead.  Cas.  1. 

3  Cicero,  de  Off.  1. 14,  cited  in  2  Kent.  Com.  441. 
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not  within  our  province  to  treat  of  this  subject  in  its  general  » 
bearings,  as  in  gifts  between  man  and  man,  but  so  far  as  the 
American  decisions  concern  gifts  between  husband  and  wife, 
we  shall  presently  give  the  results  somewhat  at  length.^  The 
point  of  the  distinction  however  is  readily  perceived  to  be 
this:  that,  whereas  one  class  of  cases  establishes  that  the 
husband  may  never  settle  property  upon  his  wife  during 
coverture,  if  he  owes  debts  at  the  time  so  as  to  be  insol- 
vent, but  may  otherwise  do  so  absolutely  without  the  fear  of 
future  creditors  before  his  eyes,  the  other  class  of  cases  is  to 
the  purport  that,  no  matter  whether  they  be  existing  or  sub- 
sequent creditors,*  his  voluntary  settlement  upon  his  wife  will 
be  voidable  if  with  intent  to  prejudice  their  rights,  and  not 
otherwise.  The  latter  we  conceive  to  be  the  true  rule,  sub- 
ject to  the  qualification  that  fraud  as  to  existing  creditors  will 
be  presumed  from  the  fact  of  insolvency  or  even  embarrass- 
ment. The  language  of  the  statutes  in  some  States  contrib- 
utes to  the  confusion  which  prevails  as  to  the  correct  legal 
doctrine  on  this  whole  subject.  Furthermore,  our  registry 
system  places  the  law  on  a  somewhat  different  footing  from 
that  prevalent  in  England,  in  all  settlements,  as  we  noticed 
in  the  preceding  chapter. 

Our  present  national  bankruptcy  system  also  affects  the 
doctrine  of  fraudulent  conveyances  in  the  United  States. 
And  under  this  act,  the  gift  of  all  a  debtor's  property  to  his 
wife,  if  not  more  subtle  contrivances  for  evading  creditors 
as  well,  would  be  treated  as  constituting  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy.* 

Settlements  as  concerns  the  right  of  creditors  and  pur- 
chasers are  also  affected  by  the  statute  of  27  Eliz.  c.  4.  This 
statute  too  is  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  common  law 
brought  to  this  country  by  our  ancestors ;  though  not  gen- 
erally adopted  here  to  the  fuU  extent  of  the  English  equity 
decisions.^  It  provides  that  all  conveyances  of  lands  made 
with  the  intent  to  defraud  and  deceive  purchasers,  shall,  as 

I  See  2  Kent  Com.  440  et  seq. ;  4  ib.  468  et  teq,,  where  the  subject  is  discussed 
at  length,  with  citations  from  American  cases ;  post,  p.  282,  n. 

^  In  re  Alexander,  1  Lowell,  470.  >  4  Kent  Com.  468. 
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against  them,  be  utterly  void.     The  statute  has  no  applica- 
tion whatever  to  personal  estate.^ 

The  English  doctrine  is  that  a  voluntary  convey- 

*  281    ance,   though  *  for  a  meritorious  purpose,  shall  be 

deemed  to  have  been  made  with  fraudulent  views, 
and  must  be  set  aside  in  favor  of  a  subsequent  purchaser 
for  a  valuable  consideration,  even  though  he  had  notice  of 
the  prior  deed.^  In  other  words,  while  the  statute  of  13  Eliz. 
permits  a  voluntary  conveyance  to  stand  as  against  subse- 
quent creditors,  that  of  27  Eliz.  makes  a  voluntary  convey- 
ance of  land  void  as  against  a  subsequent  purchaser  for  value. 
The  principle  on  which  the  English  cases  rest  appears  to  be 
that  by  selling  the  property  over  again  for  a  valuable  consid- 
eration the  vendor  so  entirely  repudiates  the  former  trans- 
action and  shows  his  intention  to  sell,  that  the  presumption 
against  the  prior  gift  becomes  conclusive.*  And  while  the 
correctness  of  this  principle  might  well  be  doubted  in  its 
application  to  subsequent  purchasers  with  notice,  yet,  as  Lord 
Thurlow  said,  so  many  estates  stand  upon  the  rule  that  it 
cannot  be  now  shaken.*  This  doctrine  applies  to  postnuptial 
settlements  in  England.'^ 

Fortunately,  in  this  country  we  have  been  hampered  by  no 
such  severe  construction  of  this  statute.  And  in  a  case  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  it  was  held  that  the 
principle  of  construction  which  prevailed  in  England,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  American  Revolution,  went  no  further 
than  to  hold  the  subsequent  sale  to  be  presuinptive  and  not 
conclusive  evidence  of  a  fraudulent  intent  in  making  the 
prior  voluntary  conveyaujce ;  and  the  court  declined  to  follow 
the  subsequently  established  construction  of  Westminster 
Hall.^    And  the  better  American  doctrine  seems  to  be  that 

^  SugdenVend.  &  Purch.  687,  18th  ed. ;  Feaehe/  Mar.  SettL  226;  4  Kent 
Com.  463. 

*'  Doe  V.  Manning,  9  East,  69. 

3  Doe  u.  Rusham,  17  Q.  B.  724 ;  16  Jar.  869. 

«  Evelyn  o.  Templar,  2  Bro.  G.  C.  148 ;  Peachey  Mar.  SettL  228,  and  cases 
cited. 

6  See  Bill  t;.  Cureton,  2  Myl.  &  K.  610;  Pcachey  Mar.  SettL  282,  240.  And 
English  conyejranoera  insert  words  importing  certain  raiuaUe  considerations  in 
such  deeds,  in  order  to  deter  purchasers. 

6  Cathcart  V.  Robinson,  6  Pet.  280;  4  Kent  Com.  468. 
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voluntary  conveyances  of  land  bona  fide  made,  and  not 
originally  fraudulent,  are  valid  as  c^aiust  subsequent  pur* 
chasers.^ 

*  In  some  States,  the  English  statute  is  re-enacted  *  282 
with  the  language  essentially  changed;  as  in  Con- 
necticut and  New  York.  And  it  is  the  settled  American 
doctrine  that  a  lona  fide  purchaser  for  value  is  protected, 
whether  he  purchases  from  a  fraudulent  grantor  or  a  fraudu- 
lent grantee ;  and  that  there  is  no  difference  in  this  respect 
between  a  deed  to  defraud  subsequent  creditors,  and  one  to 
defraud  subsequent  purchasers  ;  both  being  voidable  only 
and  not  absolutely  void.^  So  where  any  marriage  settlement 
is  made  for  a  valuable  consideration,  it  cannot  be  avoided  as 
fraudulent  upon  the  creditors,  unless  both  husband  and  wife 
were  cognizant  of  the  fraud.^ 

There  are  instances  in  which  a  postnuptial  settlement  has 
been  sustained  against  creditors  and  purchasers  on  the  ground 
that  a  valuable  consideration  is  interposed.  Thus,  Lord  Hard- 
wicke  has  said,  '*  If,  after  marriage,  the  father  of  the  wife,  or 
other  person,  in  consideration  of  the  husband  making  a  settle- 
ment, advance  a  sum  of  money,  such  a  settlement  will  be 
good  and  for  a  valuable  consideration.  And  though  the 
money  be   not  paid   at   the  time,   yet  if  it  be  sufficiently 

secured,  the  settlement  will  stand."*    So  voluntary  settle- 

• 

^  4  Kent  Com.  464,  n.,  and  cases  cited ;  Jackson  v.  Town,  4  Cow.  608 ;  Kicker 
o.  Ham,  14  Mass.  189 ;  Atkinson  v.  Phillips,  1  Md.  Ch.  607 ;  Sliepard  v.  Pratt, 
82  Iowa,  296 ;  Beal  o.  Warren,  2  Gray,  447.  But  contra,  see  Clanton  v.  Surges, 
2  Dey.  Ch.  18. 

2  4  Kent  Com.  464,  and  cases  cited  in  notes ;  Anderson  v,  Roberts,  18  Johns. 
615 ;  Bean  v.  Smith,  2  Mason,  252 ;  Oriental  Bank  i;.  Haskins.  8  Met.  882.  So 
the  English  stat.  8  &  4  Will.  4,  c.  27,  §  26,  protects  bona  Jide  purchasers  for 
Yalue. 

>  Magniac  v,  Thompson,  7  Pet.  848.  And  see  Hawcott  v.  Collins,  28  Miss. 
898. 

«  Wheeler  v.  Caryl,  Ambl.  121.  See  further,  Macq.  Hus.  &  Wife,  277 ;  Cottle 
v.  Tri{^,  2  Vern.  220 ;  Ward  v.  Shallet,  2  Ves.  Sen.  17  ;  Lavender  v.  Blackstone, 
2  LeT.  147 ;  Arundell  v.  Phipps,  10  Ves.  140.  Very  slight  considerations  are 
sometimes  deemed  sufficient  in  the  English  courts.  Peachey  Mar.  Settl.  288, 
288;  Butterfield  o.  Heath,  15  Beav.  414;  FiUmaurice  v.  Sadlier,  9  Ir.  Ch.  595; 
Hewison  v,  Negus,  16  Bear.  594 ;  Bayspoole  v.  Collins,  L.  R.  6  Ch.  228.  See 
Foote  v.  Bryant,  47  N.  Y.  544. 
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ments,  both  in  England  and  this  country,  may  become  vaKd 
by  matter  ex  poBtfcusto.^ 

^  Peachey  Mar.  Settl.  286 ;  Prodgora  v.  Langham,  1  Sid.  188 ;  Brown  v. 
Carter,  5  Yes.  877 ;  4  Kent  Com.  468;  Sterry  v.  Arden,  1  Johns.  Cb.  261 ;  Hus- 
ton V.  Cantril,  11  Leigh,  186.  In  numerous  instances  the  equity  courts  of  this 
country  have  sustained  a  postnuptial  transaction  in  favor  of  tlie  wife  and  against 
tlie  husband's  creditors,  on  the  g^und  of  a  valid  consideration.  As  where  the 
husband  has  transferred  property  to  his  wife  in  consideration  of  payment  irom 
her  separate  estate.  Simmons  t;.  McElwain,  26  Barb.  420 ;  Bullard  v.  Briggs,  7 
Pick.  588 ;  Ready  v,  Bragg,  1  Head,  611.  And  see  Teller  v.  Bishop,  8  Minn. 
226 ;  Butterfield  v.  Stanton,  44  Miss.  16 ;  Randall  v.  Lunt,  61  Me.  246.  And 
wliere  he  conveys  what  her  equity  entitles  her  to  claim.  Poindexter  v.  JeffHes, 
15  Gratt.  868.  And  where  he  has  appropriated  a  like  amount  of  his  wife's  prop- 
erty without  her  consent.  Wiley  v.  Gray,  86  Miss.  610.  So  where  the  wife 
pays  her  husband's  debts  from  her  separate  earnings.  Dygert  v.  Remerschneider, 
89  Barb.  417.  Or  releases  her  dower.  Unger  v.  Price,  9  Md.  562 ;  Garlick  v. 
Strong,  8  Paige,  440 ;  Hale  v,  Plummer,  6  Ind.  121 ;  Andrews  v\  Andrews,  28 
Ala.  482.  Some  of  the  later  decisions  speak  of  a  "  reasonable  provision  "  made 
for  the  wife  by  the  husband  while  in  prosperous  circumstances.  Babcock  t;.  Eck- 
ler,  24  N.  Y.  628 ;  Townsend  v,  Maynard,  46  Penn.  St.  198.  And  the  wife's  relin- 
quishment of  her  equity  to  a  chose  in  action  constitutes  a  valuable  consideration, 
even  perhaps  for  his  settlement  of  tlie  whole  chose  upon  her.  Bradford  v.  Golds- 
borough,  15  Ala.  811 ;  Barron  v.  Barron,  24  Vt.  875.  But  where  the  considera- 
tion advanced  by  the  wife  is  inadequate,  equity  will  never  sustain  the  settlement 
further  than  to  secure  the  repayment  thereof,  and  not  always  even  to  this  extent ; 
especially  if  she  be  privy,  with  her  husband,  to  a  fraud  upon  others.  Herschfeldt 
V.  George,  6  Mich.  466 ;  Skillman  r.  Skillman,  2  Beasl.  408 ;  Fanners'  Bank  v. 
Xx)ng,  7  Bush,  887 ;  Den  v.  York,  18  Ired.  206  ;  Pusey  u.  Harper,  27  Penn.  St. 
469 ;  2  Kent  Com.  174;  William  &  Mary  College  v.  Powell,  12  Gratt.  872  ;  and 
see  ch.  18,  supra.  And  a  settlement  of  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  husband's 
property  upon  his  wife  on  the  plea  of  a  reasonable  provision  for  her  support  is 
not  sustainable  in  equity.  Coates  v.  Gerlach,  44  Penn.  St.  48.  And  see  Lewii 
V.  Caperton,  8  Gratt.  148.  A  settlement  by  a  husband  on  his  wife  in  considera- 
tion of  her  services,  is  voluntary  merely.  Belford  t;.  Crane,  1  C.  £.  Green,  266. 
And  see  Keith  v.  Woombell,  8  Pick.  211. 

The  husband's  possession  of  his  wife's  property  is  not  a  badge  of  fraud.  Barn- 
cord  V.  Kuhn,  86  Penn.  St.  888.  Nor  are  his  representations  of  ownership,  as  it 
would  appear,  sufficient  to  charge  such  pi^perty  for  his  debts,  unless  deceitful 
and  calculated  to  mislead  the  public.  Lyman  v.  Cessford,  16  Iowa,  229.  And 
in  several  States  it  is  expressly  held,  that  a  voluntary  transfer  or  conveyance 
from  husband  to  wife  is  valid  against  all  subsequent  creditors  and  purchasers. 
United  States  Bank  i;.  Ennis,  Wright,  606;  Beach  v.  White,  Walk.  Ch.  496; 
Davis  V.  Herrick,  87  Me.  897 ;  Story  i;.  Marshall,  24  Tex.  806.  In  New  Jersey, 
however,  the  rule,  as  concisely  stated,  is  that  the  husband's  settlement,  if  volun- 
tary, is  fraudulent  as  to  existing  debts  by  an  inference  of  law ;  and  as  to  subse- 
quent debts,  f^ud  in  fact  must  be  proved.  Belford  v»  Crane,  1  C.  £.  Green,  266. 
This  is  the  doctrine  in  New  York  and  many  other  States,  and  indeed  the  better 
American  one.  Reade  v.  Livingston,  8  Johns.  Ch.  481 ;  supra,  p.  28J ;  Lyman  v, 
Cessford,  16  Iowa,  229.    And  Chancellor  Kent  has  ruled,  in  the  leading  Amer- 
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*  The  effect  of  a  postnuptial  settlement,  as  between  *  283 
the  parties  themselves,  and  independently  of  the  rights  of 
creditors,  claims  our  attention  for  the  remainder  of  this  chapter. 
Although  a  direct  gift  of  property  by  the  husband  to  the  wife 
is  void  at  law,  it  will  be  sustained  in  equity,  so  far  as  they 
are  concerned.     In  general,  to  constitute  a  voluntary 
gift  between  *  parties,  it  must  be  complete,  or  courts  of  *  284 
equity  will  not  enforce  it ;  not  only  must  the  intention 
to  give  clearly  appear,  but  that  intention  must  have  been 
executed.^    But  the  rule  is  more  favorable  as  to  a  cestui  que 
trust  claiming  against  his  trustee  ;  ^  and  it  is  thus  perceived 
why  on  general  principles  the  intervention  of  a  trustee  is 
preferable  to  support  the  settlement.     All  voluntary  convey- 

ican  case  on  thii  subject,  that  if  a  settlement  after  marriage  be  set  aside  by  the 
prior  creditors,  subsequent  creditors  are  entitled  to  come  in  and  be  paid  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  settled  estate.  Beade  v,  Livingston,  8  Johns.  Ch.  481.  That 
intended  fraud,  and  this  alone,  should  be  considered,  as  to  a  husband's  subsequent 
creditors,  in  case  of  his  voluntary  settlement  for  his  wife  and  children,  see  Mat* 
tingly  i;.  Nye,  8  WaU.  870 ;  Caswell  t;.  HiU,  47  N.  H.  407  ;  FhUUps  t;.  WoQster,  86 
N.  Y.  412 ;  Place  9.  Rhem,  7  Bush,  685 ;  NiUer  v,  Johnson,  27  Md.  6.  The  hus- 
band's condition  as  to  his  creditors  is  to  be  regarded  with  reference  to  the  time 
he  made  the  settlement  upon  his  wife,  not  with  reference  to  the  condition  subse- 
quently of  his  estate  upon  his  death.  Leavitt  v,  Leavitt,  47  N.  H.  829.  Concerning 
the  effect  of  a  secret  parol  agreement  between  husband  and  wife  upon  the^righta 
of  intervening  creditors  ignorant  of  such  agreement,  see  Hatch  t;.  Gray,  21  Iowa, 
29.  A  husband's  voluntary  conveyance  may,  fh>m  its  very  substance,  be  void 
as  to  all  creditors,  being  an  artifice  to  keep  his  property  out  of  his  creditors' 
haoda  in  case  of  future  insolvency  while  using  it  in  trade.  Case  o.  Phelps,  89 
K.  Y.  164 ;  supra,  p.  279.  Equity  will  regard  in  cases  of  this  sort  the  intent, 
notwithstanding  a  compliance  with  certain  formalities  of  transfer  on  the 
husband's  part.  Metropolitan  Bank  v.  Durant,  22  N.  J.  £q.  86.  That  as  to 
existing  creditors,  the  husband's  intent  to  defraud  should  be  considered,  which 
intent  may  be  inferred  from  his  embarrassment,  see  the  late  cases  of  Redfield  v. 
Buck,  86  Conn.  828 ;  Gardner  v.  Baker,  26  Iowa,  848 ;  Woolston's  Appeal,  51 
Penn.  St  452 ;  Bertrand  v.  Elder,  28  Ark.  494.  But  a  creditor  may  buy  the 
debtor's  property  at  a  sheriflTs  sale  and  then  give  it  to  the  debtor's  wife,  for  this 
is  his  own  gift,  not  the  husband's.    Winch  v.  James,  68  Penn.  St.  297. 

The  right  of  a  husband  to  settle  the  surplus  of  property,  over  and  above  what 
he  then  owes,  for  the  benefit  of  wife  and  children,  is  liberally  cpusidered  in 
Gridley  v.  Watson,  68  111.  186,  and  Vance  v.  Smith,  2  Heisk.  848. 

I  Cotteen  v.  Missing,  1  Madd.  176  ;  Kekewich  v.  Manning,  1  De  G.,  M.  &  G. 
188. 

'^  Ellison  V,  Ellison,  6  Yes.  662 ;  Peachey  Mar.  Settl.  246,  246 ;  Meek  v.  Ket- 
tle well,  1  Hare,  470;  Kekewich  v.  Manning,  1  De  G.,  M.  &  G.  192;  Beech  v. 
Keep,  18  Beav.  289. 
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ances,  though  void  against  creditors  and  purchasers  for  value, 
are  good  against  the  grantor  and  those  claiming  under  him.* 

A  voluntary  promise  does  not  constitute  a  perfect  gift. 
Nor  is  a  voluntary  assignment,  unaccompanied  by  other  acts, 
more  effectual  to  confer  a  title  on  the  donee,  than  a  mere 
agreement,  as  it  has  been  repeatedly  held  in  equity.^  But 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  authorities  on  this 
latter  subject ;  for  it  has  been  fully  decided  that  the  voluntary 
assignment  of  a  choBe  in  action  is  good,  if  the  relation  of  cestui 
que  trust  and  trustees  be  once  established  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  one  assigns  to  trustees  certain  property  immediately 
transferable,  the  gift  is  imperfect  without  the  transfer.^  The 
point  of  the  distinction  seems  to  be,  that  in  the  one  case  the 
donor,  by  the  assignment,  not  only  indicates  the  intention  of 
making  a  gift,  but  executes  his  intention  so  far  as  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  do  so  ;  while,  in  the  other,  by  his  failure  to  make 
the  transfer,  he  does  not  execute  his  intention  to  the  extent 
of  his  power,  but  leaves  it  incomplete.  Whatever  may  be 
the  real  principle  involved,  the  authorities  proceed  on  the 
ground  that  a  trust  relation  is  in  the  former  case  created  by 
the  instrument.^ 

It  has  been  repeatedly  held,  in  our  own  courts,  that 

*  285'  gifts  *  from  husband  to  wife  are  as  between  themselves 

valid,  and  ^uch  is  now  the  rule  in  most,  but  not  all, 
the  States.  The  evidence  of  intention  should  be  clear  and 
distinct  in  all  such  cases.^  There  should  be  either  a  clear 
irrevocable  gift  to  a  trustee  for  the  wife,  or  some  positive  act 
by  the  husband,  by  which  he  divests  himself  of  the  property, 
and  engages  to  hold  it  for  the  wife's  separate  use.^ 

1  Bill  V.  Cureton,  2  Mjl.  &  K.  510 ;  Doe  t;.  Rusham,  17  Q.  B.  724. 

>  Edwards  t;.  Jones,  1  M.  &  Cr.  226 ;  Holloway  v.  Headington,  8  Sim.  32i. 

'  See  Bridge  v.  Bridge,  16  Beav.  821 ;  Donaldson  v.  Donaldson,  Kay,  717 ; 
McFaddjn  v.  Jenkyns,  1  Hare,  462;  Peachey  Mar.  Settl.  247,  248;  Scales  v. 
Maude,  6  De  G.,  M.  &  G.  62  ;  Penfold  v.  Mould,  L.  R.  4  £q.  662. 

*  Borst  V.  Spelman,  4  Comst.  284 ;  Coates  v.  Gerlach,  44  Penn.  St  48 ;  Jen- 
nings V.  Davis,  81  Conn.  184 ;  George  v.  Spencer,  2  Md.  Ch.  858 ;  Deming  v. 
Williams,  26  Conn.  226  ;  Reynolds  t;.  Lansford,  16  Tex.  286;  PennsyWania,  &c, 
Co.  V.  Neel,  54  Penn.  St.  9;  Hunt  v.  Johnson,  44  N.  Y.  27 ;  Sims  v.  Rickets,  86 
Ind.  181 ;  Kitchen  v.  Bedford,  18  Wall.  418. 

*  The  promissory  note  of  a  creditor  may  be  thus  transferred  by  the  husband 
under  some  of  the  married  women^s  acts.    Motley  v.  Sawyer,  88  Me.  68 ;  DilUgv 
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If  husband  and  wife  may  transfer  property  to  one  another 
without  consideration,  still  more  may  they  do  so  where  the 
consideration  is  valuable.  And  their  mutual  contracts  for  a 
transfer,  where  there  is  a  bona  fide  and  valuable  consideration, 
may  be  specifically  enforced  in  equity,  upon  proof  that  the 

p.  Parks,  81  Barb.  182 ;  Slawson  v.  Loring,  5  Allen,  840 ;  and,  independently  of 
such  statutes,  on  equitable  principles.  TuUis  v,  Fridlej,  9  Minn.  79.  And  it 
would  appear  to  be  the  rule,  that  the  gifts  of  a  husband  require  less  proof  than 
the  gifts  of  third  persons.  Deming  v.  Williams,  26  Conn.  226.  In  some  States, 
however,  the  wife  is  put  upon  strict  proof  as  to  all  implied  gifts.  Gannard  v. 
Eslava,  20  Ala.  788 ;  Paschall  v.  Hall,  6  Jones  Eq.  108.  The  precise  extent  to 
which  the  rule  of  a  gift  without  a  trustee  will  be  enforced  depends  greatly  upon 
the  liberality  of  the  married  women's  legislation  in  any  particular  State ;  a  sub- 
ject which  has  already  been  discussed.  But  a  familiar  instance  is  that  of  a 
deposit  by  the  husband  in  some  savings  bank,  on  his  wife's  separate  account. 
Howard  v.  Windham  County  Savings  Bank,  40  Vt.  697.  And  see  Underbill  v. 
Morgan,  88  Conn.  105 ;  Brown  v.  Brown,  28  Barb.  665 ;  Jennings  v.  Davis,  81 
Conn.  184 ;  Wilder  v.  Aldrich,  2  R.  I.  518.  A  deed  of  property  by  the  husband 
in  trust  for  his  wife,  need  not  be  formally  accepted  by  her  in  writing  in  order  to 
become  binding,  llutchins  v.  Dixon,  11  Md.  29.  And  a  gift  with  power  to  the 
wife  to  dispose  thereof  by  will  may  be  good  against  the  husband's  representa- 
tives. Churchill  v.  Corker,  26  Geo.  479.  But  it  is  said  that  a  man  cannot  denude 
himself  of  his  marital  righta  in  property  which  the  law  vests  in  him  by  simply 
declaring  that  it  belongs  to  his  wife.  Wade  v.  Cantrell,  1  Head,  846.  See 
Johnston  v.  Johnston,  81  Penn.  St.  460 ;  Frierson  v.  Frierson,  21  Ala.  649.  Gifts 
and  voluntary  transfers  by  the  husband  to  third  persons,  if  not  with  the  actual 
intent  of  defeating  the  wife's  rights,  are  held  in  Maryland  to  be  sustainable, 
though  leaving  her  without  the  means  of  subsistence ;  but  here  the  statutes  of 
Elizabeth  would  apply.    Feigley  v.  Feigley,  7  Md.  587. 

Wood  V.  Warden,  20  Ohio,  518,  treats  a  paper  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
money  paid  by  the  wife  and  making  collateral  stipulations,  as  a  postnuptial 
settlement  enforceable  against  his  estate  after  his  death  to  the  exclusion  of  his 
other  creditors.  For  cases  of  alleged  fraud  on  the  part  of  husband  or  wife,  see 
Birdsong  t;.  Birdsong,  2  Head,  289;  WeUs  v.  WeUs,  85  Miss.  688;  M'Clellan  v. 
Kennedy,  8  Md.  Ch.  284. 

The  question  whether  a  resulting  trust  is  established  in  certain  property  of 
hust>and  or  wife,  comes  up  constantly  in  the  latest  American  cases,  with  the 
extension  of  equity  jurisdiction  in  the  States  and  the  new  married  women's 
legislation.  Issues  of  this  sort  are  made  up  not  only  where  the  claim  is  that  of 
a  wife  against  her  husband,  or  of  a  husband  against  his  wife,  but  in  controversies 
between  either  one  and  the  creditors  of  the  other.  The  decision  must  be  accord- 
ing to  the  evidence  adduced,  which  is  usually  oral,  deference  being  paid  to 
the  usual  presumptions  as  between  husband  and  wife ;  but  the  ostensible  title 
afforded  by  a  conveyance  or  security  standing  in  the  name  of  the  one  is  thus 
overthrown  by  proof  that  the  property  actually  l)elonged  by  right  to  the  other. 
Among  late  cases  under  this  head,  see  Sweeney  v.  Damron,  47  III.  450 ;  Bent  v. 
Bent,  44  Vt.  656;  Cottdti  v.  Wood,  26  Iowa,  48;  Howe  v,  Colby,  19  Wis.  588; 
Cairns  i;.  Colbum,  104  Mass.  274. 
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agreement  has  been  executed  by  one  party  and  not  by  the 

other.     Thus  a  husband   and   wife  agreed,  by  parol,  that 

he  should  purchase  a  lot  of  land  in  her  name,  and 

*  286    build  a  house  *  thereon,  and  be  reimbursed  from  the 

proceeds  of  the  sale  of  another  house  belonging  to  her. 
The  husband  having  executed  the  agreement  on  his  part,  the 
wife  died  suddenly,  before  the  sale  of  her  former  house  could 
be  effected.  She  left  infant  children.  It  was  decreed  in 
equity  that  the  agreement  should  be  carried  into  effect,  the 
former  house  sold,  a  conveyance  thereof  executed  by  the  in- 
fants, by  their  guardian  ad  litem^  and  the  husband  be  reim- 
bursed out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale.^  But  the  mere  fact, 
that  the  husband  has  received  property  in  right  of  the  wife, 
oannot  constitute  a  valuable  consideration  by  relation,  to  sup- 
port a  settlement  upon  her  some  years  afterwards ;  and  this 
on  the  general  principle  applicable  to  contracts.*  Nor  can  an 
antenuptial  settlement,  once  extinguished  by  the  agreement 
of  all  parties  concerned,  be  revived  for  such  purpose.® 

While  instances  of  gifts  from  husband  to  wife  are  most 
commonly  considered,  gifts  from  wife  to  husband  are  by  no 
means  rare.  But  in  the  latter  instance  fraud  or  undue  influ- 
ence may  be  reasonably  suspected ;  and  transactions  of  this 
sort  are  scrutinized  by  the  courts  with  great  care.*  Before 
the  wife's  separate  use  was  established,  little  or  no  occasion 
could  arise  for  the  wife  to  bestow  her  personal  property  upon 
her  husband,  for  the  law  sufficiently  bestowed  it  without  her 
aid. 

In  general,  wherever  a  contract  would  be  good  at  law, 
when  made  with  trustees  for  the  wife,  that  contract  will  be 
sustained  in  equity,  when  made  between  husband  and  wife, 

1  Livingston  v.  Liyingston,  2  Johns.  Ch.  687.  And  see  Bowie  v.  Stonestree^ 
e  Ind.  418 ;  Jones  v,  Jones,  18  Md.  464 ;  Steadman  v,  Wilbur,  7  R.  1. 481 ;  Feiffei* 
v.  Lytle,  58  Penn.  8t.  886. 

2  Ljne  V.  Bank  of  Kentucky,  6  J.  J.  Marsh.  646. 
>  Harper  v.  Scott,  12  Geo.  126. 

«  Gruger  v.  Douglas,  4  Kdw.  Ch.  488 ;  Nedbj  v.  Nedbj,  11  E.  L.  &  Eq.  106 ; 
Converse  v.  Converse,  9  Rich.  Eq.  686 ;  Stiles  v.  Stiles,  14  Mich.  72 ;  Hollis  v. 
Francois,  6  Tex.  196 ;  Wales  v.  Newbould,  9  Mich.  46 ;  Merriam  v»  Harsen,  4 
Edw.  Ch.  70.  As  to  gifts  and  loans  of  the  wife's  separate  property  to  her  hua- 
band,  including  mortgages,  see  also  ch.  18,  supra, 
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Without  the  intervention  of  trustees.^  A  mutual  agree- 
ment, bv  which  the  *  wife  renounces  all  further  claim  *  287 
upon  the  husband  for  his  services,  or  support  for  her- 
self and  children,  and  stipulates  that  she  will  contract  no 
debts  on  his  account,  while  the  husband  renounces  all  claim 
for  her  services  or  support,  affords  a  strong  illustration.  This 
might  not  avail  against  creditors,  but  so  far  as  the  husband 
and  his  heirs,  and  in  fact  all  who  claim  under  him  are  con- 
cerned, it  will  be  enforced.'  But  trustees  are  always  desirable, 
and  in  some  States  it  is  a  rule,  that  the  husband  and  wife  can 
only  contract  with  one  another  through  the  intervention  of 
third  persons.^  This  passes  a  legal  estate  in  any  event  and 
permits  of  suits  relative  to  the  property  with  more  freedom  ; 
for  it  should  still  be  remembered  that  suits  at  law  between 
husband  and  wife  are  discountenancedr  at  the  common  law  ; 
and  their  gifts  and  contracts  generally.  In  no  case  can  con- 
tracts in  derogation  of  the  husband's  property  rights  rest  upon 
slight  proof ;  the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor  must  be  dis^ 
tinctly  shown.* 

A  wife  is  sometimes  allowed,  under  a  postnuptial  settlement^ 
to  subject  the  property  to  her  husband's  debts.^  And  a  post-- 
nuptial settlement  as  to  future  acquisitions  of  real  estate  by 
the  husband  may  sometimes  be  affected  by  his  change  of 
domicile  from  one  country  to  another.^ 

A  conveyance  by  husband  and  wife  of  land  belonging  to  the 
wife,  to  a  third  person,  and  a  conveyance  of  the  same  land  by 
such  third  person  to  the  husband,  vests  the  entire  title  in  the 

^  Wallingsford  v.  Allen,  10  Pet.  683 ;  2  Story  £q.  Juris.  §  1204 ;  Slanning  v. 
Stjle,  8  P.  Wms.  884;  Barron  v.  Barron,  24  Vt.  875;  Resor  t;.  Resor,  9  Ind. 
847;  Coatei  tf.  Gerlach,  44  Penn.  St.  48 ;  Wright  v.  Wright,  16  Iowa,  496;  Wil- 
liams V,  Maull,  20  Ala.  721 ;  Schaffer  v.  Renter,  87  Barb.  44 ;  Button  v.  Duey, 
8  Barr,  100. 

s  Barron  v.  Barron,  24  Vt.  875. 

>  McMulIen  v.  McMuUen,  10  Iowa,  412;  Johnston  v.  Johnston,  1  Grant,  468; 
Pike  V.  Baker,  58  m.  168. 

4  See  Steadman  v.  Wilber,  7  R.  I.  481 ;  Tripner  v.  Abrahams,  47  Penn.  St. 
220 ;  Wales  v,  Newbould,  9  Mich.  45. 

*  Muller  V.  Bayly,  21  Gratt.  521. 

*  Fuss  V,  Fuss,  24  Wis.  256.    And  see  tupra,  p.  67. 
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husband.^  But  a  conveyance  of  lands  by  the  wife 
*  288    directly  to  *  her  husband,  especially  if  it  be  voluntary, 

has  been  considered  ineffectual  and  void.  And  even 
under  the  late  married  women's  acts,  her  right  to  make  such 
a  conveyance  is  still  generally,  though  not  universally,  denied.* 
So  it  is  the  older  rule  that  the  husband  cannot  convey  real 
estate  to  his  wife  directly,  and  without  the  intervention  of  a 
trustee.^  But  the  husband  may  make  a  valid  conveyance  to 
his  wife  through  the  medium  of  a  third  person,  or  under  some 
of  the  latest  statutes,  directly  to  her ;  and  the  deed  (supposing 
it  to  have  been  properly  recorded)  will  be  good  against  all 
but  injured  creditors.*  The  reason  of  this  rule  was  the  legal 
unity  of  husband  and  wife  at  the  common  law ;  *  while  the 
statute  of  uses  furnished  a  mode  of  conveyance  through 
trustees.®  • 

It  may  here  be  added  that  a  conveyance  of  land  to  husband 
and  wife  and  their  heirs,  vests  the  entirety  in  each  of  them  ; 
and  upon  the  death  of  one  the  survivor  takes  the  whole 
estate,  discharged  of  the  other's  debts.^  They  do  not  take  by 
moieties  ;  nor  can  either  alienate  the  property  alone  so  as  to 
bind  the  other.  The  theoretic  unity  of  husband  and  wife 
occasioned  this  rule  likewise.  It  applies  only  to  conveyances 
made  to  them  during  coverture.    In  the  same  way  a  convey- 

^  Merriam  v.  Harsen,  4  Edw.  Ch.  70;  DuraDt  v.  Ritchie,  4  ACason,  46 ;  Garvin 
V,  Ingram,  10  Rich.  £q.  130 ;  Bowen  v.  Sebree,  2  Bush,  112. 

2  White  17.  Wager.  32  Barb.  260 ;  Winans  v.  Peebles,  82  N.  Y.  428 ;  Fowler  v. 
Trebein,  16  Ohio  St.  493.    But  Fee  Robertson  v.  Robertson,  26  Iowa,  360. 

*  Voorhees  v.  Presbjterian  Church,  17  Barb.  108. 

*  Jewell  V.  Porter,  11  Fost.  84 ;  Motte  v.  Alger,  16  Gray,  822;  Burdeno  o. 
Amperse,  14  Mich.  91. 

•  1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  279. 

•  1  Roper  Hus.  &  Wife,  68 ;  Thatcher  r.  Omans,  8  Pick.  621 ;  1  Washb.  Real 
Prop.  279 ;  Wms.  Real  Prop.  186.  The  later  American  cases  are  disposed  to 
sustain  all  such  conyejances,  when  with  yaluable  consideration,  upon  equitable 
grounds.  Winans  t^.  Peebles.  82  N.  Y.  428 ;  Putnam  v,  Bicknell,  18  Wis.  888 ; 
2  Story  £q.  Juris.  §  1204 ;  Wallingsford  v.  Allen,  10  Pet.  688.  In  Maine,  the 
trustee  is  now  dispensed  with  altogether.  Allen  v.  Hooper,  60  Me.  871.  And  see 
Albin  V.  Lord,  89  N.  H.  196 ;  Fowler  v.  Trebcin,  supra, 

1  Wright  t;.  Sadler,  20  N.  Y.  820;  Banton  v.  Campbell,  9  B.  Monr.  687;  Gil- 
son  V,  Zimmerman,  12  Mis.  886 ;  Bates  v.  Seel/,  46  Penn.  St.  248 ;  French  v. 
Mehan,  66  Penn.  St.  286. 
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ance  to  husband  and  wife,  and  a  third  person,  gives  only  a 
moiety  to  husband  and  wife.^  A  judgment  against  a  husband 
does  not  affect  the  joint  estate  of  the  husband  and  wife, 
and  a  decree  in  equity  in  favor  of  such  a  judgment 
*  creditor  can  confer  no  better  title  than  a  sale  of  the  *  289 
premises  under  the  judgment  at  law.^  Nor  can  the 
wife  maintain  ejectment  alone  as  to  such  premises.*  Where 
the  wife  has  an  estate  for  life,  and  husband  and  wife  are 
seised  of  the  remainder  in  entirety,  the  estate  for  life  does  not 
merge  in  the  estate  in  remainder.*  And  if  the  equitable  title 
to  land  is  in  the  wife,  it  cannot,  of.  course,  be  conveyed  to 
husband  and  wife  so  as  to  bar  her  rights.* 

But  if  lands  descend  to  A.,  B.,  and  C,  they  each  take  a 
third  part,  though  A.  and  B.  happen  to  be  husband  and  wife.® 
And  it  is  said  that  by  express  words  husband  and  wife  may 
be  made  tenants  in  common  by  a  gift  to  them  during  cover- 
ture.^  In  Connecticut,  husband  and  wife  are  joint-tenants, 
and  the  husband  may  convey  his  interest.* 

Where  a  promissory  note,  too,  or  other  evidence  of  a  debt, 
is  made  payable  to  husband  and  wiffe  jointly,  it  belongs  to  the 
survivor,  and  may  be  sued  upon  accordingly ;  but  not  if  the 
facts  are  inconsistent  with  that  presumption  of  joint-owner- 
ship, which  a  technical  expression  of  this  sort  would  afford.^ 

Insurance  is  frequently  effected  by  a  husband  on  his  own 
life  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife ;  a  provision  most  just  and 
honorable,  if  not  so  unreasonable  in  amount  as  to  defraud 

1  See  1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  278 ;  Wms.  Real  Prop.  184. 

2  Thomaa  v,  De  Baum,  1  McCart.  87;  Tupper  v.  Fuller,  7  Rich.  Eq.  170; 
DayiB  v.  Clark,  26  Ind.  424. 

s  Allie  V.  Schmetz,  17  Wis.  169.  And  see  Torrey  v.  Toney,  4  Kern.  480 ; 
Clark  V.  Thompson,  12  Penn.  St.  274 ;  Wentworth  v.  Remlck,  47  N.  H.  226. 

4  Bomar  v.  Mullms,  4  Rich.  Eq.  80.  And  see  Brinton  t;.  Hook,  8  Md.  Ch. 
477. 

^  Moore  v.  Moore,  12  B.  Monr.  661.  And  see  Hicks  v.  Cochran,  4  Edw.  Ch. 
107 ;  Bamcad  v.  Kuhn,  86  Penn.  St.  888 ;  Wright  t;.  Sadler,  20  N.  Y.  820 ;  Wales 
V.  Coffin,  18  Allen,  218 ;  1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  278,  and  cases  cited. 

•  Enapp  9.  Windsor,  6  Cush.  166. 

^  Prest.  Abst  41 ;  1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  278. 

•  Whittlesey  v.  Fuller,  11  Conn.  887. 

•  Sanford  v.  Sanford,  46  N.  Y.  728 ;  Johnson  v.  Lusk,  6  Cold.  118. 
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one^s  antecedent  creditors.  The  subsequent  assignment  bj 
wife  and  husband  of  such  a  policy  for  the  benefit  of  the 
latter's  creditors,  is  sustained  in  several  late  cases ;  while,  due 
reference  being  had  to  the  language  of  every  policy,  it  is  like- 
wise true,  in  general,  that  if  the  husband  survive  the  wife,  for 
whose  benefit  the  policy  was  taken  out,  he  may  dispose  of  it 
otherwise,  and,  with  the  insurer's  consent,  can  have  it  changed 
so  as  even  to  benefit  a  subsequent  wife,  in  case  he  marries 
again.^ 

^  See  Pomeroj  v.  Manhattan,  &o.,  Ins.  Co.,  40  111.  898 ;  Emerick  v.  Coekley, 
86  Md.  188 ;  Gambs  v.  Covenant,  &c.,  Life  Ins.  Co.,  60  Mis.  44 ;  Kerman  v.  How- 
ard, 28  Wis.  108 ;  Stokes  t;.  Coffey,  8  Bush,  688 ;  Thompson  v,  American,  &c., 
Ins.  Co.,  46  N.  Y.  674.    And  see  Schooler  Fers.  Prop.  708-727. 
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♦CHAPTER   XVIL  •290 

SEPARATION    AND    DIVORCE. 

Separation  is  that  anomalous  condition  of  a  married  pair 
which  involves  a  cessation  of  domestic  intercourse,  while  the 
impediments  of  marriage  continue.  Either  from  choice  or 
necessity,  as  the  case  maj  be,  they  throw  aside  the  strong 
safeguards  of  a  home  and  mutual  companionship ;  they  forfeit 
their  most  solemn  obligations  to  protect,  love,  and  cherish 
through  life ;  they  continue  united  in  form  and  divided  in 
fact.  The  spirit  of  the  contract,  all  that  dignifies  and  ennobles 
it,  is  gone ;  but  the  letter  remains.  Both  parties  submit,  in 
some  degree,  at  least,  to  the  degradation  of  public  scandal ; 
they  are  cast  loose  upon  the  world  without  the  right  to  love 
and  be  loVed  again ;  the  thought  of  kindling  fresh  flames  at 
the  altar  of  domestic  happiness  is  criminal ;  and  deprived  of 
the  comfort  and  support  of  one  another,  finding  in  society  at 
best  but  timid  sympathy  and  consolation,  the  moral  character 
must  be  strong,  and  doubly  so  must  be  that  of  the  wife,  that 
each  may  buffet  with  success  the  tide  which  bears  onward  to 
destruction.  Such  a  state  of  things  no  public  policy  can 
safely  favor ;  but  the  law  sometimes  permits  it,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  an  adequate  remedy  is  wanting  to  check  or 
to  prevent  the  evil ;  and  hence  it  may  be  thought  more  ex- 
pedient for  the  courts  to  enforce  such  mutual  contracts  of  the 
unhappy  pair  as  mitigate  their  troubles,  than  to  dabble  in  a 
domestic  quarrel  and  try  to  compel  unwilling  companionships. 

This  we  conceive  to  be  the  rightful  position  of  the  English 
and  American  equity  courts  whenever  they  see  fit  to  enforce 
separation  agreements.  Some,  to  be  sure,  are  disposed 
to  *  carry  the  argument  further.  Thus,  recent  English  *  291 
writers  of  much  repute  refer  to  the  fact  that  divorces 
from  bed  and  board  are  often  granted  in  that  country,  and 
hence  conclude  that  it  is  reasonable  for  the  married  parties 
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themselves  to  compromise  litigation,  save  court  fees,  and  avoid 
public  notoriety,  and  therefore  agree  to  live  apart,  just  as 
though  the  court  had  entered  a  decree  for  that  purpose.^  But 
this  argument  proves  too  much ;  for  'if  marriage  and  divorce 
are  matters  for  private  compromise,  like  ordinary  contracts, 
why  should  not  the  discontented  pair,  upon  just  cause,  agree 
to  unloose  the  yoke  altogether?  Why  should  they  not 
sometimes  obtain  divorce  from  the  bonds  of  matrimony  by 
collusion  and  default,  and  thus  take  the  readiest  means  of 
avoiding  scandalous  and  expensive  suits  ?  One  shrinks  from 
such  conclusions.  In  fact,  divorce  laws  do  not  belong  to  the 
parties  themselves,  but  to  the  public;  government  guards 
the  sanctity  of  marriage,  just  as  it  demands  the  duty  of 
allegiance ;  only  that  perhaps  its  policy  cannot  be  enforced  in 
the  one  case  as  well  as  the  other.  It  is  because  marriage  is 
not  on  the  footing  of  ordinary  contracts,  that  husband  and 
wife  cannot,  on  principle,  compromise,  arbitrate,  or  modify 
their  relationship  at  pleasure.  Furthermore,  the  above  argu- 
ment would  seem  to  suggest  that  where  a  complete  divorce, 
instead  of  divorce  from  bed  and  board,  is  attainable,  deeds  of 
separation  do  not  hold  good ;  nor,  again,  where  parties  sepa- 
rate for  causes  which  do  not  ev^n  justify  divorce  from  bed 
and  board;  neither  of  which  position^  is  sustained  by  the 
actual  decisions. 

Lord  Eldon  was  of  the  opinion  that  a  settlement  by  way  of 
separate  maintenance,  on  a  voluntary  separation  of  husband 
and  wife,  was  against  the  policy  of  the  law  and  void.  The 
ground  of  his  opinion  was  that  such  settlements,  creating  a 
separate  maintenance  by  voluntary  agreement  between  hus- 
band and  wife,  were  in  th6ir  copsequences  destructive  to  the 

indissoluble  nature  and  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage 
*  292    contract ;  and  *  he  considered  the  question  to  be  the 

gravest  and  most  momentous  to  the   public  interest 
that  could  fall  under  discussion  in  a  court  of  justice.^    And 

1  Macq.  Hu8.  &  Wife,  824  ef  ieg.  See  ako  Jacob  n.  to  2  Roper  Hus.  &  Wife, 
277 ;  Peachey  Mar.  Settl.  647. 

2  St  John  V.  St.  John,  11  Yes.  530.  See  Mortimer  t;.  Mortimer,  2  Hag. 
Consist.  Hep.  818;  Legard  v.  Johnson,  8  Yes.  862;  Mercein  v.  People,  25 
Wend.  77. 
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Chancellor  Kent  sums  up  his  authorities,  which  show  that  a 
private  separation  is  an  illegal  contract,  a  renunciation  of 
moral  duties,  in  the  emphatic  words :  "  Nothing  can  be 
clearer  or  more  sound  than  this  conjugal  doctrine."  ^ 

But  in  England  final  and  complete  dissolution  of  marriage 
was,  until  quite  recently,  attainable  only  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment. And  this  method  of  procedure  was  found  so  difficult, 
expensive,  and  uncertain,  that  parties  who  could  not  live 
peaceably  together  were  led  to  consider  some  lesser  means  of 
mitigating  their  misfortune.  To  be  sure  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  awarded  sentences  of  divorce  from  bed  and  board  ; 
but  these  merely  discharged  the  parties  from  the  duty  of  co- 
habitation, permitting  them  to  come  together  afterwards  if 
they  should  so  choose  ;  and  therefore,  as  a  writer  observes, 
these  sentences  "  did  not  often,  it  must  be  owned,  repay  the 
pains  bestowed  in  obtaining  them."^  The  course  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  seems  however  to  have  turned  husband 
and  wife  to  their  own  devices  for  effecting  the  same  result, 
with  less  delay  and  annoyance,  and  in  order  to  adjust  more 
completely  those  property  arrangements  which  never  could 
be  forgotten  in  their  misery.  Deeds  of  settlement,  trusts, 
and  the  intervention  of  the  equity  courts,  readily  furnished 
a  plan  of  operations ;  and  the  ubiquitous  conveyancer  ap- 
peared once  more  upon  the  stage  to  open  the  way,  through 
subtle  refinements,  to  freedom  for  discontented  couples,  and 
emolument  for  himself. 

After  a  prolonged  struggle,  and  in  spite  of  public  policy,  it 
is  therefore  fully  established  at  length  in  England,  as  a  doc- 
trine of  equity,  that  deeds  of  separation  may  and  must, 
if  properly  framed,  be  *  carried  into  execution  by  the  *  293 
courts.^  They  may  be  enforced  in  the  common-law 
courts  indirectly  through  the  medium  of  covenants  which  are 
entered  into  between  the  husband  and  trustees ;  and  in  equity 
specific  performance  will  be  decreed  where  the  stipulations 

^  2  Kent  Com.  177,  n.,  where  other  cases  are  cited. 

3  Macq.  Hus.  &  Wife,  826.  See  Hope  v.  Hope,  8  Jur.  n.  b.  456.;  s.  c.  26  L. 
J.  Eq.  425;  Peachey  Mar.  Settl.  620 ;  H.  v.  W.,  8  Kay  &  Johns.  886,  887. 

'  Wilson  V.  Wilson,  1  Ho.  Lords  Cas.  588 ;  5  Ho.  Lords  Cas.  59 ;  Feachey  Mar. 
Settl.  620,  and  cases  cited ;  Macq.  Hus.  &  Wife,  829. 
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are  not  contrary  to  law  nor  in  contravention  of  public  policy.* 
An  agreement  between  husband  and  wife  to  live  apart  is  still 
void  as  against  public  policy;  but  the  husband^s  covenant 
with  a  third  party  may  be  valid  and  binding,  although  it 
originates  in  this  unauthorized  state  of  separation  and  relates 
directly  to  it.^  And  the  English  chancery  court  will  now  go 
so  far  as  to  enforce  specific  performance  of  a  written  agree- 
ment for  a  separation  deed  made  between  a  husband  and  his 
wife's  father.^ 

It  may  seem  strange  that  such  an  auxiliary  agreement 
should  be  enforced,  while  the  principal  agreement  is  held 
contrary  to  the  spirit  and  policy  of  the  law*  Lord  Eldon, 
who  strongly  opposed  the  whole  doctrine  on  principle,  said 
that  if  the  question  were  res  Integra^  untouched  by  dictum  or 
decision,  he  would  not  have  permitted  such  a  covenant  to 
be  the  foundation  of  a  suit  in  equity.*  Sir  William  Grant 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  incon- 
sistency of  the  courts  in  this  respect;  and  his  remark  has 
come  down  through  the  later  judges.^  Lord  Rosslyn,  how- 
ever, hit  upon  the  explanation  that  an  agreement  for  a  sepa- 
rate provision  between  the  husband  and  wife  alone  is  void, 
merely  from  the  general  incapacity  of  the  wife  to  contract :  • 
an  explanation  which,  we  submit,  is  quite  unsatisfactory.^ 
The  true  reason  for  the  anomalous  distinction  appears  to  be 
simply  this :  that  contracts  for  separation  are  in  general  void 
as  against  public  policy,  but  that  the  courts  saw  fit  to  let  in 
exceptions  so  far  as  to  enforce  the  covenants.^ 

A  husband  has  no  right  to  retain  copies  of  his  wife's  jour- 
nals and  diaries  which  he,  under  a  separation  deed,  has  cov- 

^  Vansittart  v,  Vansittart,  2  De  Gex  ft  Jones,  249. 

3  Worrall  v,  Jacob,  8  Mer.  255 ;  Peachey  Mar.  Settl.  621 ;  Sanders  v.  Rod- 
ney, 16  Beav.  211 ;  Warrender  ».  Warrender,  2  CI.  &  Fin.  488. 

)  Gibbs  V.  Harding,  L.  R.  5  Ch.  886.  See  farther,  opinions  in  Rowley  v.  Bow- 
ley,  L.  R.  1  H.  L.  Sc.  68. 

«  Westmeath  v.  Westmeath,  Jac.  126 ;  2  Kent  Com.  176. 

*  See  JoneA  v,  Waite,  5  Bing.  861 ;  Frampton  v.  Frampton,  4  Bear.  298. 

•  Legard.0.  Johnson,  8  Ves.  Jr.  862.  See  2  Bright  Hus.  ft  Wife,  806,  n.  by 
Jacob. 

7  See  Peachey  Mar.  Settl.  closing  chapter,  for  the  details  of  the  English  doc- 
trine. 
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enanted  to  deliver  up.^  And  where  no  separation  actually 
takes  place,  the  deed  of  separation  is  wholly  void.^  If  some 
covenants  in  the  deed  are  legal  and  proper,  and  others  are 
not,  the  former  are  enforceable  by  themselves.^ 

*  Deeds  of  separation  were  never  very  common  in  *  294 
the  United  States.*  And  there  are  at  least  three  very 
good  reasons  why  they  should  be  at  this  day  less  encouraged 
than  in  England.  The  first  is  that  our  legislation  strongly 
favors  the  separate  control  of  married  women  as  to  their  own 
acquisitions,  without  the  intervention  of  trustees  and  formal 
deeds  of  settlement,  thus  dispensing  with  the  necessity  of 
intricate  property  arrangements.  The  second  is  that  equity, 
ecclesiastical,  and  common-law  functions  are  usually  blended 
in  the  same  courts  of  final  appeal,  so  that  a  State  is  at  liberty 
to  adopt  the  precedents  of  the  ecclesiastical  rather  than  the 
modern  equity  tribuimls  of  England  for  its  guidance  ;  while 
an  American  court,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not  admit  clearly 
the  right  of  parties  to  declare  terms  of  private  separation, 
without  bringing  confusion  and  uncertainty  upon  its  own 
divorce  and  matrimonial  jurisdiction.  The  third  is  that  sen- 
tences of  divorce  are  procured  in  most  American  States  with 
great  ease,  moderate  expense,  and  little  publicity.  There  are, 
however,  individual  American  cases  where  separation  deeds 
have  been  recognized  so  far  as  to  permit  and  sometimes  re- 
quire parties  to  perform  such  marital  duties  as  were  incum- 
bent upon  them,  notwithstanding  separation.^  The  New 
England  States  do  not  in  general  seem  to  have  sanctioned 

1  Hamilton  v.  Hector,  L.  R.  18  £q.  511.    See  Pride  v.  Bubb,  L.  R.  7  Ch.  64. 

3  Bindley  v,  Mullonej,  L.  R.  7  £q.  848. 

9  Hamilton  v.  Hector,  mpra. 

^  1  Bish.  Mar.  &  DiT.  §  689  et  seq.;  Read  v.  Beazley,  1  Blackf.  97 ;  Bettle  v. 
Wilson,  1  Ohio,  257 ;  Goodrich  v.  Bryant,  4  Sneed,  825 ;  McCubbin  v.  PatterHon, 
16  Md.  179 ;  Beach  v.  Beach,  2  HiU,  260;  Griffin  t^.  Banks,  87  N.  Y.  621 ;  Joyce 
V.  McAvoy,  81  CaL  278;  Walker  v.  StringfeUow,  80  Tex.  570;  Hitner's  Appeal, 
54  Penn.  8t  110;  Loud  v.  Loud.  4  Bush,  458 ;  Dutton  v,  Dutton,  80  Ind.  452; 
Robertson  u,  Robertson,  25  Iowa,  850;  McKee  v.  Reynolds,  26  Iowa,  578. 
•  *  lb.  See  1  Bish.  Mar;  &  Div.  5th  ed.  §§  680-655,  and  cases  cited.  Our  limits 
forbid  an  extended  discussion  of  this  subject.  The  English  ecclesiastical 
ooorts  steadily  refused  to  recognize  separate  deeds.    1  Bish.  ib.  §  684. 
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them  at  all.^  And  a  recent  North  Carolina  case  distinctly 
maintains  what  ought  to  and  may  yet  become  the  pronounced 
American  doctrine :  that  separation  deeds  are  void  as  against 
law  and  public  policy.^ 

*  295       *  As  to  the  right  of  the  wife,  when  abandoned  by  her 

husband,  to  earn,  contract,  sue,  and  be  sued,  to  much 
the  same  effect  as  2i,feme  sole^  while  such  abandonment  lasts : 
the  current  of  American  authority,  legislative  and  judicial 
alike,  decidedly  favors  so  just  a  doctrine.^  And  in  England 
recent  statutes  secure  to  a  married  woman  privileges  to  a  sim- 
ilar extent  under  like  circumstances.* 

1  See  Albee  v,  Wyman,  10  Gray,  222. 

2  Collins  t;.  Collins,  1  Phill.  N.  C.  £q.  158.  And  see  Oanrer  v.  Miller,  16 
Ohio  St.  527.  A  voluntary  deed  of  separation  will  not  bar  a  bona  fiU  applica- 
tion for  divorce.  J.  G.  v.  H.  G.,  88  Md.  401.  Under  the  new  divorce  acts,  20 
&  21  Vict.  c.  86;  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  108,  extending  X\^  facilities  of  legal  separa- 
tion, there  may  be  a  change  efiected  in  the  •  English  rule.  That  the  public 
sentiment  of  England  differs  widely  from  that  of  America  as  to  requiring 
intervention  of  the  State  through  its  own  judicial  tribunals  for  separating 
parties  who  ought  not  to  live  together,  is  illustrated  by  the  comments  of  a  recent 
English  text- writer,  who,  after  adnfitting  that  under  the  new  atatntes  "  a  mart 
effectual  separation  can  be  obtained  than  under  a  simple  deed  or  agreement  to  live 
apart"  coolly  proceeds  to  state  that  deeds  <Sf  separation  may  yet  be  preferred, 
since  they  are'  available^  purposes  which  do  not  justify  a  legal  grant  of  separation, 
and  that  "  even  in  those  instances  in  which  the  court  affords  relief,  many,  if  not 
most  persons  will  prefer  quietly  arranging  their  differences  by  deed,  to  painftil  discus- 
sions in  a  public  court  of  justice."    Peachey  Mar.  Settl.-647,  648. 

'  See  Shaw,  C.  J.,  in  Abbott  v.  Bayley,  6  Pick.  89;  Benadum  v.  Pratt,  1  Ohio 
St.  408;  Spier's  Appeal,  2  Casey,  238;  Mead  v.  Hughes,  15  Ala.  141 ;  Rhea  v. 
Rhenner,  1  Pet.  105;  Moore  v,  Stevenson,  27  Conn.  14;  Smith  v.  Silence,  4 
Iowa,  321 ;  Love  v.  Moynehan,  16  111.  277 ;  Wilson  v.  Brown,  2  Beasl.  277 ; 
Abshire  v.  Mather,  27  Ind.  381;  Stith  v.  Patterson,  8  Bush,  182;  Harrison  v. 
Stewart,  8  C.  E.  Green,  451 ;  Frary  v.  Booth,  87  Vt  78.  In  Coughlin  t;.  Ryan, 
48  Mis.  99,  tlie  deserting  husband's  rights  are  excluded  in  the  wife's  separate 
property  even  after  her  death.  And  see  the  numerous  statutes  in  almost  every 
State  in  the  Union,  enlarging  the  rights  of  married  women  in  such  cases.  And 
see  p.  244,  supra,  A  careful  examination  of  these  and  of  the  cases  cited  by  Mr. 
Bishop,  leads  the  writer  to  views  entirely  different  fh>m  those  expressed  by  him. 
1  Bish.  Mar.  &  Div.  5th  ed.  §  610  et  seq.  The  rule  would  not  extend  to  suits  for 
partition  of  lands  held  by  husband  and  wife  as  tenants  in  common.  McDermott 
V,  French,  2  McCart.  78. 

«  See  Stat.  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  85 ;  Midland  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Pye,  10  C.  B.  n.  8.  179. 
Chancery  has  lonj^  moulded  its  proceedings  to  secure  a  like  privilege.  See  In  re 
Lancaster,  28  E.  L.  &  Eq.  127 ;  Johnson  v.  Kirk  wood,  4  Dru.  &  War.  879.    See 
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A  few  words  may  be  added  on  the  topic  of  divorce.  Di- 
vorce laws  have  constantly  given  rise  to  most  interesting  and 
eai'nest  discussions  ;  and  men  differ  very  widely  in  their  con- 
clusions, while  all  adipit  the  subject  to  be  of  the  most  vitaV 
importance  to  the  peace  of  families  and  the  welfare  of  nations. 
Some  favor  a  rigid  divorce  system  as  most'  conducive  to  the 
moral  health  of  the  people ;  others  urge  a  lax  system  on  the 
same  grounds.  On  two  points  only  do  English  and  American 
jurists  seem  to  agree :  first,  that  the  government  has  the  right 
to  dissolve  a  marriage  during  the  lifetime  of  both  parties,  pro- 
vided the  reasons  are  weighty;  second,  that,  unless  those 
reasons  are  weighty,  husband  and  wife  should  be  divorced 
only  by  the  hand  of  death. 

The  ancient  nations,  all  recognizing  the  necessity  of  some 
divorce  legislation,  differed  in  their  methods  of  treatment. 
Among  the  Greeks,  despite  their  intellectual  refine- 
ment, the  *  marriage  institution  was  degraded,  even  *  296 
in  the  palmiest  days  of  Athens.  The  husband  could 
send  away  his  wife,  and  the  wife  could  leave  her  husband. 
The  procedure  in  such  cases  was  quite  simple,  being  appar- 
ently nothing  more  than  a  formal  notice  filed  with  the  judicial 
magistrate,  unless  the  parties  were  disposed  to  contend ;  in 
which  case  they  went  to  trial.  If  they  agreed  to  be  divorced, 
that  would  be  enough;  hence  the  law  was  in  their  own 
hands  ;  and,  if  divorced,  they  might  marry  again  at  pleasure.^ 
In  Rome,  more  of  the  moral  and  religious  element  prevailed ; 
and  so  strict  was  the  divorce  la\v  in  the  early  days,  that  no 
divorce  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  for  more  than  five  hun- 
dred years  from  the  foundation  of  the  city :  a  tradition  which 
those  who  pretend  to  fix  the  year  of  such  foundation  have 
not  found  difficulty  in  believing.  The  first  recorded  instance 
is,  however,  that  of  Spurious  Canilius  Ruga,  B.C.  231 ;  and 
even  this  was  a  case  of  barrenness,  which  hence  fell  possibly 

Wahl  V.  Braun,  38  E.  L.  &  £q.  800;  Macq.  Hus.  ft  Wife,  99,  107,  108;  /n  r« 
Rogers,  L.  R.  1  C.  P.  47 ;  McHenry  v.  Davies,  L.  K.  10  Eq.  88. 

^  See  p.  81  of  Dr.  WooUey'a  Treatise  on  Divorce  and  Divorce  Legislation, 
a  little  work  recentlj  published,  which  exhibits  much  careful  research  and 
scholarship,  and  clearly  presents  the  recent  legislation  of  England  and  America 
affecting  this  subject. 
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under  the  modern  head  of  void  and  voidable  marriages.^  But 
ancient  Rome  was  built  on  family  discipline,  rather  than  do- 
mestic love ;  and  the  stately  and  somewhat  severe  Roman 
matron  disappeared  entirely  in  the  later  dissolute  and  cor- 
rupt years  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  before  an  empire  suc- 
ceeded it.* 

The  ideal  of  marriage  among  the  Hebrews  was  high :  that 

husband  and  wife  should  deave  together  and  be  one  flesh ; 

nevertheless,  the  usage  of  this  nation,  founded  upon 

*  297    the  Mosaic  *  code,  permitted  the  husband,  as  it  would 

seem,  to  dismiss  his  wife  at  pleasure.^ 
It  was  this  latter  custom  which  called  forth  the  merited 
rebuke  of  Christ,  and  occasioned  him  more  than  once  to  sug- 
gest a  higher  standard  of  marital  constancy.  These  sugges- 
tions many  have  construed  into  an  absolute  prohibition  of 
divorce  except  for  the  cause  of  adultery.  Without  accepting 
this  construction  of  Scripture  as  the  true  one,  or  admitting 
all  of  the  forced  conclusions  of  commentators,  which,  whether 
correct  or  incorrect,  must  ever  remain  a  matter  for  unsettled 
controversy,*  we  may  clearly  trace  in  the  New  Testament 

1  See  1  Biah.  Mar.  ft  Dir.  6th  ed.  §  28 ;  Woolsey  Div .  41. 

2  Horace  dlTined  a  true  cause  of  Rome's  decay,  when  he  wrote,— 

"  Fecunda  culpa  secola  nuptias 
Primum  Inquioavere  et  genus  et  domos. 
Hoc  fonU  deriyata  clades 
In  patriam  populumque  fluxit.'' — Carm.  Lib.  iii.  6. 

\ 

w 

See  Woolsey  Div.  44  et  seq,,  where  some  of  the  historical  instances  are  cited. 

»  Deut.  xxiv. ;  1  BIsh.  Mar.  &  Div.  5fh  ed.  §  25;  Woolsey  Div.  24. 

*  For  the  discussion  of  this  question  the  reader  is  referred  to  Woolsey  DIt. 
61  et  ap7.,  and  authorities  in  1  Bish.  Mar.  ft  Div.  6th  ed.  §  25,  n.,  wliere  it  will  be 
perceived  that  writers  on  these  New  Testament  texts  are  diametrically  opposed 
to  one  another.  The  passages  important  to  the  issue  are  Matt.  v.  81,  82 ;.  xix. 
8-9 ;  Mark  x.  2-12 ;  Luke  xvi.  18.  The  present  writer  merely  reminds  strict 
constructionists  of  that  wellrknown  instance,  where  Christ  refused  to  cast  a 
stone  at  the  adulterous  woman,  and  bade  her  go  and  sin  no  more,  as  evincing 
that  the  great  Christian  Teacher  had  no  design  of  ingrafting  his  code  of  morals, 
as  a  mere  amendment,  upon  the  Mosaic  divorce  law ;  which,  as  we  understand 
it,  would  then  have  signified  that  a  husband  might  "  put  away "  his  wife  for 
adultery  and  have  her  stoned  to  death ;  that  the  wife  could  get  no  divorce  at  all; 
and  that  government  was  not  concerned  in  the  matter.  Even  Dr.  Woolsey 
seems  compelled  to  admit  that  St.  Paul  •sanctioned  divorce  for  desertion.  See 
bis  comments  {p,70ei  seq.)  upon  1  Cor.  vii.  16.    See  also  1  Bish.  Mar.  ft  Div. 
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writings  an  intent  to  bring  into  prominence  the  moral  obliga- 
tions of  the  marriage  state,  to  discountenance  lax  and  tem* 
porary  unions,  and  to  warn  the  legislator  that  those  whom  God 
hath  joined  man  may  not  with  impunity  put  asunder  for  any 
trivial  cause. 

The  influence  of  Christianity  has  been  felt  in  modem 
Europe ;  spreading  to  England,  whence,  too,  it  was  brought 
to  the  wilds  of  America ;  the  Christian  rule  ever  shaping  the 
policy  of  gOTemment  But  this  rule  hsaa  received  different 
methods  of  interpretation.^  The  Church  of  Rome  treats 
marriage  as  a  sacrament,  and  indissoluble  without  a 
special  dispensation,  *  even  for  adultery.  Protestants  *  298 
are  divided ;  all  regarding  adulteiy  as  a  sufiScient  cause 
of  divorce,  many  considering  desertion  equally  so,  others  cru- 
elty ;  while  a  strong  current  of  authority  in  this  country  tends 
to  multiply  the  legal  occasions  for  divorce  even  down  to  such 
pretexts  as  incompatibility  of  temper.^  So  loose,  indeed,  and 
so  confusing,  is  our  State  marriage  and  divorce  legislation 
becoming,  that  it  might  be  well  to  ask  whether  the  cause  of 
morality  would  not  be  promoted,  if,  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment, the  whole  subject  were  placed  in  the  control  of  the 
general  government;  so  that,  at  least,  one  uniform  system 
couM  be  applied,  and  the  experiments  of  well-meaning  re- 
formers be  subjected  to  an  unerring  and  crucial  test. 

The  leading  ground  of  divorce  is  adultery ;  but  besides 
this,  desertion,  cruelty,  and  kindred  offences  are  frequently 
recognized  as  sufficient;  and  these  kindred  offences  are  greatly 
extended  by  statute  in  many  of  the  United  States.  Divorce 
may  be  granted  from  bed  and  board,  or  from  the  bonds  of 
matrimony ;  the  former,  which  is  a  sort  of  judicial  separation, 
being  applied  to  the*  less  heinous  offences ;  while  the  latter, 
which  alone  is  complete,  is  the  remedy  for  the  greater  of- 
fences ;  or,  according  to  the  English  policy,  for  adultery  only. 
The  one  is  partial  divorce ;  the  other  final  and  full  divorce.* 

S  26,  n.  Wbtte  it  maj  well  be  doubted  whether  the  New  Testament  prescribes 
an  inflexible  code  to  hind  all  lesisUtors,  it  is  clear  that  all  approach  to  "  free 
marriage  "  is  therein  disconnteoanoed. 

1  1  Btsh.  Mar.  &  Diy.  f  25 ;  Woolsey  DIt.  87  et  mq. 

3  Conn.  Iaws,  1849    Woolsej  Div.  206. 

'  See  1  Bish.  Mar.  &  Div.  6th  ed.  §  89. 
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The  principle  of  enforcing  the  specific  performance  of  mar- 
riage vows,  though  perhaps  theoretically  commendable,  proved 
in  practice  utterly  futile ;  as  was  seen  in  the  remedy  for 
restitution  of  conjugal  rights,  which  fell  into  disrepute  and  is 
now  disused.^  But  some  check  being  proper  upon  decrees  so 
momentous  as  those  of  divorce,  we  find  in  the  English 
system  the  principle  of  decrees  niai^  which  give  delay  for 
remedying  error  or  affording  to  the  parties  a  final  oppor- 
tunity for  reconciliation.    Decrees  of  divorce  from  bed 

*  299   and  *  board  subserve  in  the  policy  of  some  States  a 

like  wise  purpose ;  otherwise,  they  are  of  very  doubtful 
expediency,  and  apparently  originated  in  the  compromise  of 
canonists  between  human  necessities  and  scriptural  misinter-  * 
pretation.^ 

It  appears  to  have  been  settled  in  this  country,  notwith- 
standing some  previous  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  subject, 
in  the  various  States,  that  a  wife  may  so  far  change  her  domi- 
cile as  against  her  husband,  after  an  offence  on  his  part 
justifying  her  in  doing  so,  a3  to  obtain  in  the  new  domicile 
jurisdiction  for  dissolving  the  marriage.  In  other  words,  she 
may  move  into  a  new  State  where  loose  divorce  legislation 
prevails,  leaving  the  State  with  its  more  rigid  system  of  laws 
behind  her,  where  the  offence  was  committed  and  her  husband 
retains  his  own  domicile,  and  here  obtain  a  decree  of  divorce 
in  her  favor  which  every  State  is  bound  to  recognize  as  valid.^ 
But  it  is  still  to  be  supposed  that  her  change  of  domicile  in 
such  a  case  should  be  made  in  good  faith,  and  without  fraudu- 
lent intent. 

The  effect  of  divorce  from  bonds  of  matrimony  upon  the 

1  See  I  Bish.  Mar.  &  Div.  6th  ed.  §  81. 

'^  See  1  Bish.  Mar.  &  Div.  5th  ed.  §  29.  As  to  the  specific  causes  of  divorce 
and  procedure,  see  1  Bish.  Mar.  &  Div.  6th  ed.  §  708  ei  seq. ;  1  Fraser  Dom.  Bel. 
656 ;  2  Kent  Com.  10.  And  see  Woolsey  Div.  The  leadings  causes  of  divorce 
as  defined  by  statute,  next  to  adultery,  are  desertion  and  cruelty ;  and  the 
minor  causes,  such  as  lengthened  imprisonment,  habits  of  intoxication,  and 
neglect  to  support,  generafiy  involve  these  same  elements. 

»  Cheever  i?.  Wilson,  9  WaU.  108.  See  further,  Kinnier  c.  Kinnier,  45  N.  Y. 
685;  Hood  v.  Hood,  11  AUen,  196;  Shaw  v,  Attorney-General,  L.  R.  2  P.  &  D. 
156. 
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property  rights  of  married  parties  is  substantially  that  of 
death,  or  rather  annihilation.  This  is  a  topic  upon  which 
the  common  law,  from  the  infrequency  of  divorce,  furnishes 
no  light,  except  by  analogies.  The  settled  usage  of  Pariia- 
ment  has  been  to  introduce  property  clauses  to  such  effect 
into  the  sentence  of  dissolution  regulating  the  rights  and  lia- 
bilities of  the  respective  parties.^  Even  in  these  cases  the 
rights  of  divorced  parties  as  to  tenancy  by  the  curtesy,  chat- 
tels real,  and  rents  of  the  wife's  lands  are  still  unsettled ;  and 
in  general,  the  consequence  by  act  of  Parliament  "  does  not 
very  clearly  appear."  ^ 

But  under  the  new  English  divorce  act,^  it  is  held  in  a  very 
recent  case  that  where  the  wife  at  the  date  of  the  decree  of 
divorce  a  mneuio  was  entitled  to  a  reversionary  interest  in 
a  siun  of  stock  which  was  not  settled  before  her  marriage  and 
had  been  the  subject  of  a  postnuptial  settlement ;  and  after 
the  decree  the  fund  fell  into  possession ;  her  divorced  hus- 
band had  no  right  to  claim  it.  Says  Vice-Chancellor  Wood : 
"  Here  the  contract  has  been  determined  by  a  mode  unknown 
to  the  old  law,  namely,  by  a  decree  of  dissolution ;  and 
as  the  *  husband  -was  unable  during  the  existence  of  *  300 
the  contract  to  reduce  this  chattel  into  possession,  I 
must  hold  that  the  property  remained  the  property  of  the 
wife."  *  The  English  doctrine  as  thus  indicated  is  that  the 
same  consequences  as  to  property  must  follow  the  decree  of 
dissolution  by  the  divorce  court  as  if  the  marriage  contract 
had  been  annihilated  and  the  marriage  tie  severed  on  that 
date  ;  such,  too,  is  the  spirit  of  the  latest  cases.^  And  where 
a  decree  of  dissolution  nisi  is  first  entered,  becoming  absolute 
afterwards,  it  takes  effect  from  the  date  of  the  decree  nisi.^ 


1  Macq.  Hub.  &  Wife,  210,  214.  «  2  Bright  Hus.  &  Wife,  366. 

»  Stats.  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  86;  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  108;  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  144. 
These  important  acts,  which  create  a  new  court  for  divorce  and  matrimonial 
causes,  in  taking  jurisdiction  from  the  ecclesiastical  courts  and  extending  legal 
facilities  for  divorce,  date  a  new  era  in  English  jurisprudence.  The  first  of  these 
acts  took  effect  in  1858. 

*  Wilkinson  r.  Gibson,  L.  R.  4  Eq.  162 ;  Pratt  v.  Jenner,  L.  R.  1  Ch.  498 ; 
Fussell  V,  Dowding,  L.  R.  14  Eq.  421.  So  as  to  torts.  Capel  v.  Powell,  17 
C.  B.  N.  8.  743. 

*  Prole  V,  Soady,  L.  R.  8  Ch.  220. 
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In  this  country,  the  effect  of  diTorce  a  vinculo  is  frequently 
regulated  by  statute.  And  in  genenU  all  transfers  of  property 
actually  executed  before  divorce,  whether  in  law  or  in  fact, 
remain  unaffected  by  the  decree.  For  instance,  personal  cho9e9 
of  the  wife,  already  reduced  to  possessioi^  by  the  husband,  re^ 
main  his.^  But  as  to  rights  dependept  on  marriage  and  not 
actually  vested,  divorce  ends  them.  This  applies  to  curtesy, 
dower,  the  right  to  reduce  chases  into  possession,  and  property 
rights  under  the  statutes  of  distribution.^  These  doctrines 
are  set  forth  in  local  codes,  which  frequently  save  certain 
rights,  —  such  as  the  wife's  dower  where  divorce  is  occasioned 
by  her  husband's  misconduct.  And  as  to  torts  a  similar  rule 
would  probably  apply.* 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  husband  receives  any  property  of 
th^  wife  after  divorce,  she  may  recover  it  in  a  suit  for  money 
had  and  received.*  How  far  on  the  divorce  of  the  husband 
his  assignee  may  claim  against  the  wife  does  not  clearly  ap* 
pear ;  but  where  the  divorce  was  obtained  through  his  fault, 
the  wife's  equitable  provision,  it  seems,  will  be  favorably  re- 
garded as  against  him.^    Divorce  takes  away  the  hus- 

*  801    band's  *  right  of  administration,  upon  the  estate  of  his 

divorced  wife,**  Such  are  some  of  the  effects  of  divorce 
a  vinculo. 

Divorce  from  bed  and  board  produces,  however,  no  such 
definite  results;  the  cardinal  doctrine  here  being  that  the 
marriage  remains  in  full  force,  although  the  parties  are  al* 

^  2  Biflh.  Mar.  &  Dir.  6th  ed.  §  705  e<  #09. ;  Lawson  v»  Shotwell,  27  Mia. 

eao. 

3  2  Bith.  ib. ;  Dobton  v.  Butler,  17  Mis.  87 ;  4  Kent  Com.  58,  ik,  51 ;  QiTeii 
v.  Marr,  27  Me.  212;  Wheeler  v.  Hotchkiu,  10  Conn.  225;  Bice  v.  Lumlej, 
10  Ohio  St  596.  But  see  Wait  v.  Wait,  4  Comst.  95.  See  Ames  v.  Norman,  4 
Sneed,  088. 

s  Chase  v.  Chase,  6  Gray,  157. 

4  2  Biih.  ib.  f  714;  Legg  v,  Legg,  8  Mass.  99.  See  KinUinger's  Estate,  2 
Ashm.  455. 

>  2  Bish.  ib.  §  715,  and  conflicting  cases  compared ;  Woods  v.  Simmons,  20 
Mis.  868  ;  2  Kent  Com.  186  et  9eg, ;  M^M-a,  ch.  5. 

«  2Bish.  Mar.  &  Div.  5th  ed.  §  725;  Altemus'  Case,  1  Ashm.  49.  See  2 
Bish.  ib.  §  717 ;  West  Cambridge  v.  Lexington,  1  Pick.  506 ;  Buffldoe  v.  White- 
deer,  8  Harr.  (Pa.)  182;  Babcock  0.  Smith,  22  Pick.  61 ;  Blaker  r.  Cooper,  7  S. 
&  R.  500;  Miller  v.  Miller,  1  Sandf.  Ch.  108;  Clarke  v.  Lett,  11  Dl.  105.  See 
ch.  "  Marriage  Settlements,"  tupra, 
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lowed  to  live  separate.  Here  we  must  consult  the  phraseol- 
ogy of  local  statutes  with  especial  care,  in  order  to  determine 
the  respective  rights  and  duties  of  the  divorced  parties.  Thus 
the  consequence  of  judicial  separation  under  the  present  di- 
vorce acts  of  England,  is  to  give  to  the  wife,  so  long  as  sepa- 
tation  la«t8,  all  property  of  every  description  which  she  may 
acquire,  or  which  may  come  to  or  devolve  upon  her,  including 
estates  in  remainder  or  reversion  ;  and  such  property  may  be 
disposed  of  by  her  in  all  respects  as  if  she  were  a  feme  »ole  ; 
and  if  she  dies  intestate  it  goes  as  if  her  husband  had  then 
been  dead.^ 

In  this  country,  independently  6f  statutory  aid,  the  prop- 
erty rights  of  the  parties  divorced  from  bed  and  board  remain 
in  general  unchanged*  For  this  divorce  is  only  a  legal  sepa- 
ration, terminable  at  the  will  of  the  parties;  the  marriage 
continuing  in  regard  to  every  thing  not  necessarily  with- 
drawn from  its  operation  by  the  divorce.^  Thus,  the  husband 
still  inherits  from  the  wife  and  the  wife  from  the  husband ; 
the  one  takes  his  curtesy,  the  other  her  dower ;  and  even  the 
right  of  reducing  the  wife's  chosen  in  action  into  possession 
still  remains  to  the  guilty  husband.^  But  chancery,  by  virtue 
of  its  jurisdiction  in  awarding  the  wife  her  equity  to  a 
settlement,  may,  and  *  doubtless  will  keep  the  property  *  302 
from  his  grasp,  .and  do  to  both  what  justice  demands.^ 
The  recent  statutory  changes  affect  this  whole  subject  in 
most  American  States,  either  directly  or  by  construction,  so 
completely,  that  it  is  useless  to  follow  this  branch  of  our  topic 
further. 

The  recent  English  statutes  give  the  wife  upon  sentence  of 
judicial  separation  the  capacity  to  sue  and  be  sued  on  some- 
what the  same  footing  as  z,feme  sole.  The  rule  in  the  United 
States  is  not  uniform ;  but  the  tendency  is  clearly  in  the  same 


>  Static  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  86,  |  26;  21  ft  22  Viot.  o.  108,  §  8.  See  Romillj, 
M.  R.,  In  re  Insole,  L.  R.  1  Eq.  470. 

s  DeAn  r.  Richmond,  6  Pick.  461 ;  2  Bish.  Mar.  &  Dlr.  6th  ed.  §  726  ef  »eq. 

s  Clark  r.  Clark,  6  Watts  &  S.  86;  Kriger  v.  Day,  2  Pick.  816;  Smodt  v, 
Lecatt^  1  Stew.  690;  Ames  v.  Chew,  6  Met  820. 

^  Holmes  v*  Holmes^  4  Barh«  296 ;  iupra,  cfa«  6. 
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direction.^  On  principle,  the  husband's  right  to  administer 
on  his  wife's  estate  would  seem  not  to  be  forfeited  by  his 
divorce  from  bed  and  board. .  Nor  the  wife's  on  her  husband's 
estate.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  wife's  claim 
to  administer,  unlike  the  husband's,  is  never  superior,  but  only 
equal  to,  that  of  the  next  of  kin.  So,  too,  in  the  case  of  both 
husband  and  wife,  divorce  from  bed  and  board  may  be  thought 
a  good  reason  why  the  court  should  refuse  to  issue  letters  of 
administration  to  the  guilty  party,  where  others  are  interested 
in  the  estate,  and  the  judge  has  discretion  in  the  matter  of 
appointment.^ 

The  mutual  rights  of  a  married  pair,  pending  divorce  pro- 
ceedings,  sometimes  receive  attention  in  the  courts :  as,  for 
instance,  where  a  wife  receives  injuries  from  a  third  person 
while  living  apart  from  her  husband,  and  afterwards  obtains 
a  divorce.®  Agreements  made  between  husband  and  wife 
while  their  divorce  suit  is  in  progress,  are  jealously  scruti- 
nized; and  their  contract  for  the  payment  of  money  after 
divorce  can  hardly  be  deemed  otherwise  than  contrary  to 
public  policy  and  good  morals.* 

^  See  2  Bish.  Mar.  &  Dtv.  6th  ed  §  787,  and  cases  cited;  Leferres  v.  Mur- 
dock,  Wright,  205 ;  Clark  v.  Clark,  6  Watts  &  S.  86. 

2  See  2  Bish.  Mar.  &  Div.  6th  ed.  §  789 ;  Clark  v,  Clark,  6  Watts  &  S.  86. 

»  Peru  V.  French,  65  111.  817. 

*  Muckenburg  v.  Holler,  29  Ind.  189 ;  Stoutenburg  v.  Lybrand,  18  Ohio  St. 
228.  And  see  2  Bish.  Mar.  &  Div.  6th  ed.  §  289.  In  matters  relating  to  mar- 
riage and  divorce,  the  writer  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  the  justly  valued 
treatise  of  Mr.  Bishop.  Yet  he  confesses  his  inability  to  follow  those  who  argue 
that  lax  divorce  laws  will  mend  lax  morals ;  not  that  either  strict  or  lax  divorce 
laws  can  fully  subdue  crime  ;  but  because  history  teaches  that  loose  laws  rather 
stimulate  than  check  marital  infidelity :  while  it  is  found  otherwise  with  coun- 
tries where  stricter  laws  have  prevailed.  To  say  that  crime  causes  the  divorce, 
not  divorce  the  crime,  is  illogical ;  the  one  act«  upon  the  other  in  any  com- 
munity. As  one's  familiarity  with  death  tends  to  make  him  rather  reckless 
than  serious,  ferocious  than  compassionate ;  and  as  contact  with  criminal  courts 
almost  inevitably  corrupts  the  young ;  so  the  influence  of  divorces,  when  of  com- 
mon occurrence,  is  to  deteriorate  the  national  character.  When  parties  united 
in  the  solemn  responsibilities  of  marriage  can  coolly  discuss  and  arrange  the 
preliminaries  of  final  dissolution,  and  haste  to  obtain  judicial  relief,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  new  union,  as  is  sometimes  done  in  our  land,  they  are  hardly 
fitted  to  discharge  nature's  highest  obligations  to  one  another;  certainly  tliey 
cannot  do  justice  to  their  children  nor  to  society.  Thus  may  marriage  lose 
half  its  significance  by  parting  with  all  of  its  sanctity. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OP  LEGITIMATE   CHILDREN  IN  GENERAL. 

The  second  of  the  domestic  relations  is  that  of  parent  and 
child;  a  relation  which  results  from  marriage,  and  is,  as 
Blackstone  terms  it,  the  most  universal  relation  in  nature.^ 
Both  natural  and  politic  law,  morality  and  the  precepts  of 
revealed  religion  alike,  demand  the  preservation  of  this  rela- 
tion in  its  full  strength  and  purity.  In  the  first  period  of 
their  existence,  children  are  a  common  object  of  affection  to 
the  parents,  and  draw  closer  the  ties  of  their  mutual  affection; 
then  comes  the  education  of  the  child,  in  which  the  parenta 
have  a  common  care,  which  further  identifies  their  sympathies 
and  objects  ;  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  child,  when  they 
come,  bring  with  them  new  bonds  of  affection,  new  sympa- 
thies, new  common  objects  ;  and  the  habits  of  a  family  take 
the  place  of  the  wishes  of  an  individual.  Thus  do  children 
give  rise  to  affections  which  still  further  tend  to  bind  together 
the  community  by  links  of  iron.^ 

Children  are  divided  into  two  classes,  legitimate  and  ille- 
gitimate. The  law  prescribes  different  rights  and  duties  for 
these  classes.^  It  becomes  proper,  then,  to  consider  them  in 
order.  Fir9t^  then,  as  to  legitimate  children,  to  which 
topic  alone  the  *  relation  of  parent  and  child  in  strict-  *  804 
ness  applies ;  this  will  occupy  several  chapters. 

1  1  Bl.  Com.  447. 

s  1  Whewell  Element!  of  Morality,  100;  2  Kent  Com.  189. 

s  1  Bl.  Com.  447. 
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A  legitimate  child  is  one  who  is  born  in  lawful  wedlock  or 
is  properly  brought  within  the  influence  of  a  valid  marriage 
by  reason  of  the  time  of  birth.  Legitimacy,  as  the  word  im- 
ports, will  require  that  the  child  be  born  in  a  manner  approved 
of  by  the  law.  If  he  is  begotten  during  marriage  and  bom 
afterwards,  it  is  enough,^ 

The  maxim  of  the  civil  law  is  Pater  est  quern  nuptice  demon- 
strant ;  a  rule  frequently  cited  with  approval  by  common-law 
authorities,  though,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  differently  applied 
in  some  respects.^  A  distinguished  Scotch  jurist  pronounces 
this  '^  a  plain  and  sensible  maxim,  which  is  the  comer-stone, 
the  very  foundation,  on  which  rests  the  whole  fabric  of 
human  society,"^  BouUenois,  a  civil-law  writer,  likewise 
commends  it  as  ^^  a  maxim  recognized  by  all  nations,  which  is 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  States  and  families."^  This 
maxim  implies  that  it  is  always  suf&cient  for  a  child  to  show 
that  he  is  bom  during  the  marriage.  The  law  draws  from 
this  circumstance  the  necessary  presumption  liiat  he  is  legit- 
imate. 

Strong,  however,  as  this  presumption  may  be,  it  is  not  con- 
clusive at  law.  For  there  may  be  other  circumstances :  such 
as  long-continued  separation  of  the  parents ;  the  impotence  of 
the  father ;  also,  if  the  ofikpring  be  posthumous,  the  length  of 
period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  father's  death.  Such  cir- 
cumstances might  render  it  phjrsically  and  morally  impossible 
that  the  child  was  born  and  begotten  in  lawful  wedlock. 
The  civil  law,  therefore,  admitted  four  exceptions  to  the 
general  maxim  :  first,  the  absolute  and  permanent  impotence 
of  the  husband ;  second,  his  accidental  impotence  or 
*  305  bodily  disability ;  third,  his  absence  *  from  his  wife 
during  that  period  of  time  in  which,  to  have  been  the 
father  of  the  child,  he  must  have  had  sexual  intercourse  with 
her ;    fourth,  the  intervention  of  sickness,  vel  alia  causa,^ 

1  1  Bl.  Com.  447 ;  Fraser  Parent  &  Child,  1 ;  1  Burge  Col.  &  For.  Laws,  59. 

s  1  Bl.  Com.  ib. ;  Suir  III.  8, 42 ;  2  Kent  Com.  212,  n. ;  Fnuer  Parent  &  Child, 
1,  2,  and  authorities  dted ;  1  Burge  Col.  &  For.  Laws,  69. 

*  Ld.  Pres.  Blair,  in  Rootledge  v.  Camithers,  19  Maj,  1812,  cited  bj  Fraser, 
tupra. 

^  BouUenois  Traits  des  Status,  tome  1,  p.  62,  also  cited  by  Fraser,  itipro. 

6  Dig.  lib.  1,  tit  6, 1. 6 ;  1  Burge  CoL  &  For.  Laws,  60. 
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These  concluding  words  admit  the  classification  to  be  imper*- 
fect.  The  common-law  rule,  which  subsisted  from  the  time 
of  the  Year  Books  down  to  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
declared  the  issue  of  every  married  woman  to  be  legitimate, 
except  in  the  two  special  cases  of  the  impotency  of  the  hus^ 
band  and  his  absence  from  the  realm.^  But  in  Pendrell  v. 
Pendrell  the  absurd  doctrine  of  making  legitimacy  rest  con- 
clusively upon  the  fact  of  the  husband  being  i^fra  quatuor 
maria^  was  exploded.^  Some  Scotch  jurists  resolve  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  presumption  of  legitimacy  may  be 
overthrown  into  two :  first,  that  the  husband  could  not  have 
had  sexual  intercourse  with  his  wife  by  reason  of  his  impo- 
tency ;  and  second,  that  having  the  power,  he  had  in  fact  no 
sexual  intercourse  with  her  at  the  time  of  the  conception.^ 
This  seems  to  mean,  first,  that  the  husband  physically  could 
not ;  second,  that  he  actually  did  not ;  but  does  not  the 
second  exception  swallow  the  first? 

Perhaps  the  safer  course  is  to  abandon  all  attempts  to  clas*^ 
sify ;  and  to  hold,  with  Chancellor  Kent,  that  the  question  of 
the  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy  of  the  child  of  a  married  woman 
is  one  of  fact,  resting  on  decided  proof  as  to  the  non-access  of 
the  husband,  and  that  these  facts  must  generally  be  left  to  a 
jury  for  determination.* 

From  the  peculiarities  attending  the  case  of  access  or  non- 
access,  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy,  great  indulgence  is  to  be 
shown  by  the  courts.  Said  Lord  Erskine :  "  The  law  of 
*  England  has  been  more  scrupulous  upon  the  subject  of  legiti- 
macy than  any  other,  to  the  extent  even  of  disturbing 
the  rules  of  *  reason."^  Still  later  was  it  asserted  in  *  306 
English  chancery  that  the  ancient  policy  of  the  law 
remained  unaltered;  and  that  a  child  bom  of  a  married 
woman  was  to  be  presumed  to  be  the  child  of  the  husband, 

1  2  Kent  Com.  210 ;  Co.  Litt.  244  a ;  1  RoU.  Abr.  868. 

s  Stra.  Rep.  926;  2  Kent  Com.  211,  and  cases  cited;  Shelley  v. «—  (1806), 
18  Yes.  66. 

*  Eraser  Parent  &  Child,  4. 

«  2  Kent  Com.  211 ;  8  P.  Wms.  276,  276 ;  Harg.  fi.  198  to  Co.  Litt.  lib.  2; 
Rex  V,  Luffe,  8  East,  193.  And  to  the  same  effect,  see  Blackbnm  v.  Crawfards, 
8  Wall.  176. 

»  Shelley  v, ,  18  Yes.  66. 
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unless  there  was  evidence,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  hus- 
band cotQd  not  be  the  father.^  And  it  is  at  this  day  admitted 
that  the  presumption  thus  established  by  law  is  not  to  be 
rebutted  by  circumstances  which  only  create  doubt  and  sus- 
picion ;  but  that  the  evidence  against  it  ought  to  be  strong, 
distinct,  satisfactory,  and  conclusive  .^ 

So  far,  indeed,  is  legitimacy  favored  at  law,  that  neither 
husband  nor  wife  can  be  a  witness  to  prove  access  or  non- 
access.  This  is  clearly  established  in  England ;  ^  and  it  is 
understood  to  be  the  law  likewise  in  this  country,  though  the 
decided  cases  seem  to  turn  upon  the  admissibility  of  the  wife's 
testimony.*  Such  evidence  is  treated  as  contra  bonos  mores. 
Yet  the  wife  is  an  admissible  witness  to  prove  her  own  adul- 
tery, and  in  questions  of  pedigree ;  and  husband  and  wife 
may  prove  facts,  such  as  marriage  and  date  of  the  child's 
birth ;  these  may  be  conclusive  as  to  illegitimacy.*^  Much 
testimony,  extremely  delicate,  is  also  taken  in  bastardy  and 
divorce  proceedings.  When,  therefore,  the  courts  shut  their 
eyes  so  tightly  against  this  proof  of  access  or  non-access,  per- 
haps it  is  not  because  they  are  shocked,  but  lest  they  should 
see  illegitimacy  established. 

To  carry  the  presumption  of  legitimacy  so  far  as  to  dis- 
turb the  rules  of  reason  is  unjust ;  for  no  man  should  be  sad- 
dled with  the  obligations  of  children  which  clearly  do  not 
belong  to  him.  '  And  the  rule  of  evidence  in  the  Eng- 

*  807   lish  courts  has  been  *  severely  and  justly  criticised,  not 

without  some  good  results.®    The  decision  of  the  House  * 
of  Lords,  in  the  celebrated  Banbury  Peerage  case,  proceeded 
upon  the  reasonable  assumption  that  moral  as  well  as  physi- 

1  Head  v.  Head,  1  Sim.  &  Stu.  160  (1828) ;  Banbury  Peerage  Case,  ib.  158  ; 
Pendrell  v.  Pendrell,  2  Stra.  925. 

*  Hargra^e  v.  Hargrave,  9  Bear.  652 ;  Archley  v,  Sprigg,  88  L.  J.  Ch.  845 ; 
Plowes  V.  Bossey,  8  Jur.  v.  8.  852 ;  10  W.  R.  882. 

1  Hex  V.  Inhabitante  of  Sourton,  5  Ad.  &  £1.  188 ;  Patchett  v,  Holgate,  8  £. 
L.  &  Eq.  100 ;  15  Jur.  808 ;  In  re  Hideout's  Trusts,  L.  B.  10  £q.  41. 

«  2  Stark.  Evid.  404  ;  1  Greenl  Evid.  §  844 ;  PhiUips  v.  Allen,  2  AUen,  458  ; 
People  V.  Overseers,  15  Barb.  286 ;  Parker  v.  Way,  15  N.  H.  45 ;  Dennlson 
r.  Page,  29  Penn.  St.  420. 

«  See  1  Greenl.  Evid.  §  848,  844 ;  CaHJolle  v.  Ferri<^,  28  N.  Y.  90.  And  see 
Sale  V.  Crutchfleld,  8  Bush,  686 ;  Dean  v.  State,  29  Ind.  488. 

*  2  Kent  Com.  211,  n. ;  Eraser  Parent  &  Child,  7. 
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cal  impossibilities  may  a£Fect  the  rule  of  legitimacy.  Here 
husband  and  wife  occupied  the  same  house  at  the  very 
time  the  child  must  have  been  begotten,  and  no  case  of 
impotency  was  made  out,  and  yet  that  child  was  held  not 
to  be  the  child  of  the  husband ;  for  the  testimony  as  to  a 
moral  impossibility  was  sufficiently  strong  notwithstanding.^ 
This  case  was  confirmed  by  another,  where  husband  and 
wife  had  voluntarily  separated,  but  the  husband  resided 
at  a  distance  of  only  fifteen  miles,  and  sometimes  visited 
his  wife ;  and  the  wife  was  delivered  of  a  child,  which 
was  pronounced  a  bastard,  from  evidence  of  the  conduct  of 
the  wife  and  her  paramour.  Here  it  was  said,  "  The  case, 
therefore,  comes  back  to  the  question  of  fact."  ^  Impotency 
of  the  husband,  and  his  absence  from  the  realm,  suggest  then 
but  two  classes  of  cases,  and  those  not  the  only  ones,  where 
children  may  now  be  pronounced  bastards.  "  I  apprehend," 
said  Lord  Langdale,  "  that  evidence  of  every  kind,  direct  or 
presumptive,  may  be  adduced,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
absence  of  sexual  intercourse  which,  in  cases  where  there  has 
been  some  society,  intercourse,  or  access,  has  been  called 
non-generating  access.  We  have,  therefore,  to  attend  to  the 
conduct  and  the  feelings,  as  evidenced  by  the  conduct  of  the 
parties  towards  each  other  and  the  offspring,  and  even  to 
the  declarations  accompanying  acts,  which  are  properly  evi- 
dence. Such  circumstances  are  of  no  avail  against  proper 
evidence  of  generating  access ;  but  they  may  have  weight, 
*  when  the  eflFect  of  that  evidence  is  doubtful.  If  the  weight 
is  not  such  as  to  convince  the  minds  of  those  who 
*  have  to  determine  the  matter,  the  effect  may  only  *  308 
tend  to  shake,  without  removing,  the  presumption  of 
legitimacy,  which  in  such  a  case  must  prevail."  ^ 

In  this  country,  cases  have  not  unfrequently  arisen  which 
involve  the  legitimacy  of  offspring ;  and  the  more  reasonable 

1  1  Sim.  &  Stu.  153.  See  Nicolas  on  Adulterine  Bastardy,  181,  a  Tolume 
written  to  show  that  this  case  overtums  the  old  law  of  England. 

2  Morris  V.  Davies,  6  CI.  &  Fin.  468.  And  see  Barony  of  Saye  &  Sele,  1  CI. 
&  Fin.  N.  8.  607 ;  Sibbett  v.  Ainsley,  8  L.  T.  n.  s.  688,  Q.  B. ;  Fraser  Parent 
&  Child,  8 ;  King  v.  Luffe,  8  East,  198 ;  also,  Hitchins  v.  Eardley,  L.  R.  2  P.  &  D. 
248,  as  to  admitting  declarations  of  the  person  whose  legitimacy  is  at  issue. 

*  Uargrare  v,  Hargrove,  9  Bear.  562. 
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doctrine  favors  legitimacy  to  about  the  same  extent  as  the 
later  English  decisions.^  The  presumption  of  legitimacy  is 
strongly  carried,  as  the  cases  below  cited  indicate ;  though 
not  so  far  as  to  exclude  proof  of  nou^ccess  of  the  husband, 
or  such  other  fact  as  might  rebut  this  presumption,  and  show 
that  the  child  of  a  married  woman  was  in  reality  a  bastard.^ 

In  respect  of  the  legitimation  of  ofiiBpring  by  the  subse^ 
^uent  marriage  of  their  parents,  the  civil  and  common  law 
systems  widely  differ.  By  the  civil  and  canon  laws,  two 
persons  who  had  a  child  as  the  fruit  of  their  illicit  intercourse^ 
might  afterwards  marry,  and  thus  place  their  child  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  on  the  same  footing  as  their  subsequent 
offspring,  born  in  lawful  wedlock.^  But  the  common  law, 
though  not  so  strict  as  to  require  that  «the  child  should  be 
begotten  of  the  marriage,  rendered  it  indispensable  that  the 
birth  should  be  after  the  ceremony.^  Let  us  notice  this  poiut 
of  difference  at  some  length. 

It  appears  that  the  law  of  legitimation  per  subBequens  matrix 
monium  is  of  Roman  origin  ;  introduced  and  promulgated  by 
the  first  Christian  Emperor^  Constantine,  as  history  alleges, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  clergy.  This  was  an  innovation  upon 
the  earlier  Roman  system  ;  and  the  object  of  its  introduction 
was  to  put  down  that  matrimonial  concubinage  which  had 

1  Patterson  v.  Gaines,  6  How.  (U.  S.)  582 ;  2  Kent  Com.  211,  and  cases  cited ; 
Hemmenway  v.  Towner,  1  Allen,  209 ;  Van  Aernam  v.  Van  Aemam,  1  Barb. 
Ch.  876 ;  Wright  v.  Hicks,  16  Geo.  160. 

3  See  Van  Aernam  v.  Van  Aernam,  1  Barb.  Ch.  876  ,*  Rleinert  v,  Ehlen,  88 
Penn.  St.  489;  Phillips  o.  Allen,  2  Allen,  468;  Hemmenway  v.  Towner,  1 
Allen,  209 ;  State  v,  Herman,  18  Ire.  602;  Tate  v  Pene,  19  Martin,  648 ;  Cannon 
V.  Cannon,  7  Humph.  410 ;  State  v.  Shumpert,  1  S.  C.  n.  s.  85 ;  Strode  v.  Ma- 
gowan,  2  Bush,  621 ;  Blackburn  v.  Crawfords,  8  Wall.  175.  Collateral  proof  of 
legitimacy  is  not  to  be  fitTored.  See  Kearney  v.  Denn,  16  Wall.  61.  But  under 
suitable  circumstances  the  grant  of  letters  of  administration  may  be  conclusiTe  in 
other  courts.    Ca^joUe  v.  Ferris,  18  Wall.  466. 

Formerly  in  portions  of  the  United  States  slave  marriages  were  deemed  un- 
lawful, and  the  offspring  illegitimate.  Timmins  v.  Lacy,  80  Tex.  116.  But 
slavery  no  longer  exists,  and  the  tendency  of  our  legislation  is  now  to  uphold  as 
ftr  as  possible  former  marriages  of  colored  persons,  and  the  legitimacy  of  theif 
offspring.    Sed  White  v.  Boss,  40  Geo.  889 ;  Allen  v,  Allen,  8  Bush,  490. 

s  2  Kent  Com.  208 ;  1  Burge  CoL  ft  For.  Laws,  92. 

«  1  Bl.  Com.  464. 
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beeome  so  universal  in  the  empire.^  Justinian  afterwards 
made  this  law  perpetual.'  Its  first  appearance  in  the 
canon  law  is  found  in  two  rescripts  *  of  Pope  Alexan-  *  309 
der  III.,  preserved  in  the  Decretals  of  Gregory,  and 
issued  in  1180  and  1172.'  These  extended  the  benefits  of 
the  marriage  to  the  o&pfing  of  carnal  love,  and  not  merely 
to  the  issue  of  systematic  concubinage.  This  law  of  legiti<< 
mation  was  introduced  into  Scotland  within  the  range  of 
authentic  history.^  It  is  also  admitted,  with  different  modi- 
fications, into  the  codes  of  France,  Spain,  Germany,  and  most 
other  countries  in  Europe.^ 

The  principle  to  which  the  law  of  legitimation  per  suiie^ 
quen$  matrimonium  is  to  be  referred,  has  been  a  subject  of 
controversy.  The  canonists  based  the  law  not  on  general 
views  of  expediency  and  justice,  but  upon  a  fiction  which 
they  adopted  in  order  to  reconcile  the  new  law  with  estab- 
lished rules ;  for,  assuming  that,  as  a  general  rule,  children 
are  not  legitimate  unless  bom  in  lawful  wedlock,  they  de- 
clared that,  by  a  fiction  of  law,  the  parents  were  married  when 
the  child  was  born.  Such  reasoning,  by  no  means  uncommon 
in  days  whep.  the  wise  saw  more  clearly  what  was  right,  than 
why  it  was  so,  has  not  stood  the  test  of  modem  logic ;  and 
the  Scotch  courts  have  placed  the  rule  once  more  where  its 
imperial  founders  left  it ;  namely,  on  the  ground  of  general 
policy  and  justice*  ^'  Legitimation  is  thought  to  be  recom* 
mended  by  these  considerations  of  equity  and  justice,  that  it 
tends  to  encourage  what  is  at  first  irregular  and  injurious  to 
society,  into  the  honorable  relation  of  lawful  matrimony ;  and 
that  it  prevents  those  unseemly  disorders  in  families  which 
are  produced  where  the  elder-born  children  of  the  same  par- 
ents are  left  under  the  stain  of  bastardy,  and  the  younger 
enjoy  the  status  of  legitimacy."  ^ 

\  "  LidU  consoeludo  semimatriinoniuDQ/'  Cod.  lib.  6,  tit.  67. 

%  Taylor's  Civil  U^w,  272 ;  Fraser  Parent  &  ChUcL  82 ;  1  Surge  Col.  &  For. 
J^aws,  92,  98. 

9  Deer.  IV.  17,  1 ;  IV.  17, 6,  cited  in  Fraser  Parent  &  Child,  88.  "  Tanta  est 
enim  tIs  lacramenti  (matrimonii)  at  qui  an  tea  sunt  geniti  post  contractum  matri- 
monium  habeantur  legitimi." 

«  Fraser  Parent  &  Child,  82,  88.  «  1  Barge  Col.  &  For.  Laws,  101. 

*  Fraser  Parent  &  Child,  85 ;  Munro  v.  Munro,  1  Hob.  H.  L.  Scotch  App.  492. 
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This  doctrine  of  the  civil  law  has  found  great  favor  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  prevailed  for  many  years  in  the 
*  310  States  *  of  Vermont,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Kentucky,  Missouri, 
Indiana,  and  Ohio.^  So  in  Massachusetts,  bastards  are  to  be 
considered  legitimate  after  the  intermarriage  of  their  parents 
and  recognition  by  the  father .^  And  similar  statutes  are  to 
be  found  in  Maine,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  Indiana,  and 
elsewhere.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  English  law  has  very  strongly  op- 
posed the  whole  doctrine  of  legitimation  per  subseqiiens  mat- 
rimonium.  Even  so  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  is 
found  a  memorable  instance  where  the  peers  refused  to  change 
the  law  in  this  respect,  when  urged  to  do  so  by  the  English 
bishops ;  declaring  with  one  voice,  quod  nolunt  leges  Anglice 
mutare^  quce  hue  usque  uaitatce  sunt  ei  approhatoe^  Jealousy 
of  canonical  influence  may  partially  account  for  this  conduct, 
if  not  prejudice  against  the  civil  lav\r  generally.  Certain  it  is 
that  most  English  jurists  have  ever  since  stubbornly  main- 
tained the  superiority  of  their  own  maxims,  which  place  the 
immutability  of  the  marriage  relation  above  all  the  tender 
promptings  of  humanity  towards  innocent  sufferers.  Even 
Blackstone  vigorously  assails  the  civil-law  doctrine,  urging 
against  it  several  rather  artificial  objections,  in  the  apparent 
belief  that  legal  consistency  is  better  than  natural  justice.* 
But  on  the  other  hand,  Selden  mentions  that  the  children  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  were  legitimated  by  an 

1  Griffith's  Law  Reg.  passim ;  1  Burge  Col.  &  For.  Laws,  101. 
3  Mass.  Gen.  Sts.  1860,  c.  91. 

*  Maine  Laws,  1852,  c.  266;  Penn.  Laws,  1857,  May  14;  Vermont  R.  S. 
1868,  c.  56 ;  Ind.  R.  S.  1862,  c.  46.  And  see  Graham  v.  Bennett,  2  Cal.  508 ; 
Starr  v.  Peck,  1  Hill  (N.  Y.),  270;  Sleigh  v.  Strider,  5  Call,  489;  Dannelii  v. 
Dannelli,  4  Bush,  51 ;  Adams  t;.  Adams,  86  Geo.  286 ;  Morgan  v.  Perry,  51  N. 
H.  559;  Brown  v.  Belmarde,  4  Kans.  41.  In  some  States  still  another  mode  of 
legitimation,  for  inheritance,  if  not  for  all  other  purposes,  is  permitted  by  law  ; 
namely,  by  the  father's  formal  declaration,  properly  attested,  which  is  filed  in 
court  and  recorded.  This  might  be  called  legitimation  by  public  or  judicial 
record.  See  Lingen  v,  Lingen,  45  Ala.  410,  414 ;  Pina  v.  Peck,  81  Cal.  859. 
Recognition  of  a  less  formal  character  suffices  for  purposes  of  inheritance  in  Iowa. 
Crane  v.  Crane,  31  Iowa,  206. 

*  Stat,  of  Merton,  20  Henry  8,  c.  9 ;  2  Kent  Cort.  209^  1  Bl.  Com.  466. 
1  Bl.  Com.  454,  455. 
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act  of  Parliament,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  founded  on 
some  obscure  common-law  custom.^ 

Upon  such  principles  it  has  been  decided  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  where  a  marriage  is  in  its  inception  unlaw- 
ful, being  *  at  a  time  when  the  woman's  first  husband  *  311 
must  have  been  alive,  children  bom  even  after  the  time 
when  it  was  presumed  that  the  first  husband  had  died,  must 
be  pronounced  illegitimate ;  the  mere  continuance  of  the 
cohabitation  after  that  event  being  insufficient  without  cele- 
bration to  change  the  character  of  the  connection.*  Nor  will 
an  absolute  presumption  of  law  be  raised  as  to  the  contin- 
uance of  life  to  support  such  legitimacy ;  for  in  every  instance 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  must  be  considered.^  And  so 
strict  is  the  rule,  that  where  a  person,  born  a  bastard,  becomes, 
by  the  subsequent  marriage  of  his  parents,  legitimate  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  he  was  born,  he  is 
still  a  bastard,  so  far  as  regards  the  inheritance  of  lands  in 
England.* 

As  to  the  status  of  children  born  after  divorce,  partial  or 
complete,  little  can  be  stated  from  the  books ;  for  such  di- 
vorces hardly  existed  at  the  common  law.^  They  are  probably 
illegitimate  prima  facie^  if  bom  within  an  unreasonable  time 
after  separation.^ 

The  issue  of  marriages  rendered  null  and  void  are  on  gen- 
eral principles  necessarily  illegitimate.  Opposed  to  this  is  the 
civil-law  doctrine  of  putative  marriages,  first  introduced  into 
the  canon  law  by  Pope  Innocent  III. ;  which  upholds  the 
legitimacy  of  the  children  in  cases  where  the  parties,  or  either 
of  them,  bona  fide-  believing  that  they  could  marry,  had  en- 

1  Selden  on  Fleta,  ch.  9,  §  2.    And  see  Barrington,  p.  88 ;  2  Kent  Com.  209. 

2  Lapsley  v,  Grierson  (1848),  1  CI.  &  Fin.  v.  8.  498;  Cunningham  v,  Cun- 
ningham, 2  Dow,  482. 

3  Lapsley  v,  Grierson,  ib.,  explaining  Hex  v.  Twyning,  2  B.  &  A.  886. 

*  Doe  d.  Birtwhistle  v.  VardiU,  6  Bing.  N.  C.  886;  7  CI.  &  Fin.  896.  And 
see  suprOf  p.  49;  infra,  p.  818. 

A  See  Husband  &  Wife,  supra,  ch.  17 ;  2  Bish.  Mar.  &  Div.  6Ui  ed.  §  669 ; 
Montgomery  v.  Montgomery,  8  Barb.  Ch.  182. 

•  St.  George  v.  St.  MSrgaret,  1  Salk.  128 ;  2  Bish.  Mar.  &  Dir.  ib.  §  740. 
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tered  into  the  contract,  while  there  was  an  unknown  impedi- 
ment existing.^  This  subject  is  regulated  by  statute  to  a  great 
extent  in  this  country,  and  here  again  our  system  conforms  to 
the  civil  rather  than  the  common  law.^ 

•  812  *  Legitimation  by  rescript  of  the  Emperor  appears 
in  the  Institutes  of  Justinian.^  Still  later  did  the  Pope 
assume  the  power  to  grant  the  status  of  legitimacy ;  and  in 
many  of  the  canonical  dispensations  occur  clauises  of  this  sort.^ 
The  effect  of  these  high-sounding  claoses  is  now  of  little  con- 
sequence.^ The  English  Parliament,  by  virtue  of  its  tran- 
scendent power,  may  render  a  bastard  legitimate  and  capable 
of  inheriting.^  This  same  power  has  been  claimed  for  the 
legislatures  of  the  United  States^  And  except  so  for  as  leg- 
islative acts  may  come  under  constitutional  restraints  against 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  there  seems  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  uniformly  upheld. 

The  domicile  of  a  child's  origin  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
domicile  of  his  parents ;  or  to  speak  more  strictly,  of  his 
father.  We  speak  at  this  time  only  of  legitimate  children. 
The  domicile  of  origin  remains  until  another  is  lawfully  ac- 
quired. And  since  minors  are  not  m  juri%  they  may  not 
change  their  domicile  duiing  their  minority;  hence  they 
retain  the  domicile  of  their  parents ;  if  the  parents  change 
their  domicile,  that  of  the  infant  children  follows  it ;  and  if 
the  father  dies,  hia  last  domicile  is  that  of  the  infant  chil- 
dren.«    The  surviving  mother  may  change  the  domicile  of  her 

i  Fruer  Parent  &  CliUd,  22  et  m^.  ;  1  Burge  Col.  &  For.  Laws,  96. 

3  See  supra,  p.  25.  And  see  Qraham  v.  Bennett,  2  Cal.  508.  Tet  there  is  a 
case,  that  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadlier,  where  Parliament  gave  relief.  See  Nicolas 
Adult.  Bast.  61-68.  Fraser  Parent  &  Child,  24;  Burnett's  History,  book  1, 
ch.  19 ;  Riddell  Peer  &  Cons.  Law,  421. 

>  Nov.  74,  c.  1,  2;  and  89,  c.  9. 

«  See  Fraser  Parent  &  Child,  48.  ^  lb. 

«  1  Bi.  Com.  459.    And  see  sta*.  6  WUl.  4,  c.  22. 

7  Beall  v.  BeaU,  8  Geo.  210 ;  Vidal  v.  Comnugere,  18  La.  Ann.  516.  It  will  be 
presumed  that  a  statute  of  this  kind  confers  legitimacy  onljr  so  far  as  to  give  the 
capacity  to  inherit    Qrubb's  Appeal,  58  Penn.  St  55. 

s  Story  Confl.  Laws,  §§  45,  46,  and  cases  cited ;  1  Barge  Col.  &  For.  Laws^ 
88;  Abington  v.  North  Bridgewatec,  28  Pick.  170;  Taylor  v.  Jeter,  88  Geo.  195; 
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minor  children,  provided  she  do  so  without  fraudulent  views 
to  the  succession  of  their  estate ;  though  it  would  appear  that 
she  cannot  change  it  after  her  remarriage.^ 

*  Some  writers  have  said  that  when  the  laws  of  two  *  813 
countries  are  in  conflict,  the  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy 
of  children  is  to  be  determined  by  the  domicile  of  origin.^ 
Others  again  that  it  is  dependent  upon  the  lex  loci  of  mar-  ^ 
riage.^  Between  these  writers  there  is  no  real  discrepancy ; 
for  in  every  such  case  two  inquiries  are  involved,  the  one 
whether  the  marriage  was  in  itself  lawful,  the  other  whether 
the  child  was  legitimate  by  the  marriage.  Of  the  conflict  of 
laws  regarding  marriage  we  have  already  spoken.*  That  in- 
volving the  status  of  legitimacy  is  now  under  consideration. 

A  conflict  manifestly  arises  between  the  laws  of  domicile  of 
origin  and  subsequent  marriage,  and  the  laws  of  the  actual 
domicile  or  iitits  of  property,  where  those  of  the  one  country 
admit  legitimation  per  subsequens  matrimonium^  and  those  of 
the  other  do  not.  As  for  instance,  where  children  are  bom, 
and  their  parents  afterwards  intermarry  in  certain  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  Scotland,  and  then  remove  with  their 
children  to  England ;  or  where  such  children  are  deemed  to 
have  acquired  property  rights  in  the  last-named  country. 

On  this  point  there  is  much  diversity  of  opinion.  And  the 
English  courts  have  uniformly  maintained  their  distinctive 
policy  with  considerable  zeal  in  all  doubtful  cases.  Thus 
particularly  was  this  done  in  the  case  of  Birtwhitstle  v.  Vardill^ 
where  a  child,  legitimate  to  all  purposes  in  Scotland,  was 
denied  the  full  rights  of  a  lawful  child  in  England.^  Yet  the 
law  of  foreign  countries  as  to  legitimacy  is  so  far  respected  in 

Wharton  Confl.  §  41.  But  see  Ishan  v.  Gibbons,  1  Bradf.  Sur.  70;  Soraerville 
V.  Somenrille,  6  Ves.  750. 

1  Potinger  t;.  Wightman,  8  Mer.  67 ;  1  Surge  Col.  &  For.  Laws,  89 ;  Brown 
V,  Lynch,  2  Bradf.  Sur.  214;  Carlisle  v.  Tuttle,  80  Ala.  618.  And  see  infra, 
412. 

'^  1  Burge  Col.  &  For.  Laws,  111 ;  Fraser  Parent  &  Child,  46. 

s  Story  Confl.  Laws,  §  106;  Wharton  Confl.  §§  86,  41. 

*  See  Husband  &  Wife,  ch.  1,  supra, 

«  7  CI.  &  Fin.  896;  4  Jur.  1076;  ib.  6  B.  &  C.  488;  Story  Confl.  Laws,  §  98 
et  seq.j  where  the  doctrine  of  Birtwhistle  v.  Vardill  is  strongly  combated.  See 
Boyes  v.  Bedale,  12  W.  R.  232,  before  Wood,  V.  C ;  Story  Confl.  Laws,  6th  ed. 
§  93  IT,  n.  by  Redfield.    And  see  Goodman  v,  Goodman,  8  Gif  648. 
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England  that  a  person  illegitimate  by  the  law  of  his  domicile 

of  birth  will  be  held  illegitimate  in  England.^ 
*  314  *  The  doctrine  of  general  writers  is,  that  the  status 
of  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy,  or  the  capacity  to  become 
legitimate  per  Bxibsequen9  matrimonium^  is  governed  by  the 
law  of  the  domicile  of  the  child's  origin.^  And,  since  the 
domicile  of  origin  is  that  of  the  father,  the  great  leading  fact 
to  be  ascertained  in  such  inquiries  will  be  generally  the  dom- 
icile of  the  father.^  A  person  born  before  wedlock,  who  in 
the  country  of  his  birth  is  considered  illegitimate,  will  not  by 
a  subsequent  marriage  of  his  parents  in  another  country,  by 
whose  laws  such  a  mamage  would  make  him  legitimate,  cease 
to  be  illegitimate  in  the  country  of  his  birth.*  On  the  other 
hand,  without  a  subsequent  marriage  of  his  parents,  lawful  by 
the  laws  of  the  land  where  celebrated;  it  is  clear  that  any 
child  must  remain  illegitimate,  whatever  be  the  domicile  of 
his  origin. 

By  adoption  a  qna^i  parental  relation  was  sometimes  con- 
stituted at  the  civil  law.  Adoption  is  the  taking  or  choosing  . 
of  another's  child  as  one's  own.*  The  adoption  of  children 
is  stm  regulated  in  Germany  and  France,  but  is  not  generally 
recognized  in  English  or  American  law.  But  in  Massachu- 
setts it  is  recently  provided  that  under  a  judicial  decree,  ren- 
dered upon  due  investigation,  any  person  may  adopt  as  his 
own  the  child  of  others  ;  and  that  the  child  so  adopted  shall 
be  deemed,  for  the  purposes  of  inhentance  and  all  other  legal 
consequences  and  incidents  of  the  natural  relation  of  parents 
and  children,  the  child  of  the  parents  by  adoption,  the  same 

1  Munro  v.  Saunders,  6  Bligh,  468 ;  cases  cited  in  Birtwhistle  v.  Yardill,  9 
Bligh,  62.  Bat  a  foreign  legitimation  is  so  far  respected  in  a  late  case  that  a 
succession  tax  was  not  laid  upon  the  child  as  a  stranger  in  blood.  Skottowe  o. 
Young,  L.  B.  11  £q.  474. 

In  this  country  tlie  doctrine  of  Birtwhistle  v,  Yardill  is  sometimes  followed 
in  matters  of  inheritance.  Smith  v.  Derr,  84  Penn.  St.  126.  And  this,  notwith- 
standing the  child  was  begotten  in  the  State  where  the  question  of  inheritance 
afterwards  arose.    Lingen  v.  Lingen,  46  Ala.  410. 

<  1  Burge  Col.  &  For.  Laws,  111.    And  see  Skottowe  v.  Young,  »upra. 

*  Fraser  Parent  &  Child,  46. 
«  Story  Confl.  Laws,  §  106. 

*  Inst.  1. 11, 1 ;  Bouvier  Law  Diet.  ''Adoption." 
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as  if  he  had  been  bom  to  them  in  lawful  wedlock.^  In  Louis- 
iana,  the  laws  once  authorized  adoption ;  but  this  was  changed 
by  the  code  of  1808.  Yet  adoption  by  special  act  of  the  leg- 
islature is  not  unknown  in  that  State.^  There  are  other  Stages 
in  which  adoption  is  now  permitted,  and  the  rights  of  the  pa- 
rent by  adoption  are  treated  substantially  as  those  of  a  natural 
parent.^  But  our  local  legislation  has  sometimes  discounte- 
nanced the  adoption  of  a  stranger  as  co-heir  with  one's  own 
chUd.-* 

1  Mass.  Gen.  Sts.  c.  110.  ^  Vidal  v.  Commigere,  18  La.  Ann.  616. 

s  Rives  V.  Sneed»  26  Geo.  612;  Liuiaj  v.  Vantyne,  40  Vt.  601. 
*  Teal  V.  Sevier,  26  Tel.  616. 
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♦315  *  CHAPTER  11. 

THE   DUTIES   OF   PARENTS. 

Three  leading  duties  of  parents,  as  to  their  legitimate 
children,  are  recognized  at  the  common  law :  firsts  to  protect ; 
second^  to  educate ;  thirds  to  maintain  tliem.  These  duties 
are  all  enjoined  by  positive  law ;  yet  the  law  of  the  natural 
affections  is  stronger  in  upholding  such  fundamental  obliga- 
tions of  the  parental  state.^ 

Firsts  as  to  protection  :  that  cover  or  shield  from  evil  and 
injury  which  is  afforded  by  the  parent.  This  duty  the 
stronger  owes  to  the  weaker,  and  especially  does  the  father 
owe  it  to  his  child,  so  long  as  the  latter  remains  comparatively 
helpless.  This  obligation  may  be  shifted  in  time,  as  age  adds 
to  the  strength  of  the  one,  and  the  infirmities  of  the  other. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  our  civilization  that  the  natural  duty 
of  protection  is  rather  permitted  than  enjoined  by  any  munic- 
ipal laws  ;  nature  in  this  respect  "  working  so  strongly,"  to 
use  the  forcible  words  of  Blackstone,  "  as  to  need  rather  a 
check  than  a  spur."^  The  strongest  illustration  of  protec- 
tion at  the  common  law  which  is  furnished  by  this  earned 
writer,  — that  of  a  father  who  revenged  his  son's  injury  by 
going  near  a  mile  and  beating  the  offender  to  death  with  a 
cudgel,  —  though  affording  a  questionable  legal  principle,  as 
he  puts  it,  at  least  shows  what  the  verdicts  of  our  juries  are 
constantly  confirmimg,  that  the  sympathies  of  human  tribunals 
are  with  him  who  defends  his  own  offspring,  even  when  his 
zeal  outruns  his  discretion.^ 

1  1  Bl.  Com.  447;  2  Kent  Com.  189;  Taylor^s  Civil  Law,  888;  Puff.  b.  4, 
ch.  11,  §§  4,  6.  a  1  Bl.  Com.  460. 

9  See  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  88,  cited  in  1  Bl.  Com.  450;  and  n.  by  Coleridge,  citing 
FoBt  294,  and  2  Ld.  Raym.  1498,  in  oppo^tion  to  Blackstone's  remark. 
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*  A  parent  may,  by  the  conimon  law  of  England,  *  316 • 
maintain  and  uphold  his  children  in  their  lawsuits, 
without  being  guilty  of  the  legal  crime  of  maintaining  quar- 
rels.^ He  may  also  justify  an  assault  and  battery  committed 
in  defence  of  the  persons  of  his  children.^  On  the  other 
hand,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  where  he  is  cruel  and  devoid 
of  natural  affection,  his  children  may  be  taken  from  his  per- 
sonal keeping ;  nay,  he  may  be  subject  to  punishment  for  his 
own  misconduct.  The  doctrine  of  parental  protection  seems 
to  have  required  little  or  no  special  judicial  discussion  in 
modern  times. 

Second,  The  second  duty  of  parents  is  that  of  education ; 
a  duty  which  Blackstone  pronounces  to  be  far  the  greatest  of 
all  these  in  importance.^  This  importance  is  enhanced  by 
the  consideration  that  the  usefulness  of  each  new  member  of 
the  human  family  to  society  depends  chiefly  upon  his  char- 
acter, as  developed  by  the  training  he  receives  in  early  life. 
Not  the  increase  of  population,  but  the  increase  of  a  well- 
ordered,  intelligent,  and  honorable  population,  is  to  determine 
the  strength  of  a  State  ;  and,  as  a  civil  writer  observes,  the 
parent  who  suffers  his  child  to  grow  up  like  a  mere  beast,  to 
lead  a  life  useless  to  others  and  shameful  to  himself,  has  con- 
ferred a  very  questionable  benefit  upon  him  by  bringing  him 
into  the  world.^  Solon  excused  the  children  of  Athens  from 
maintaining  their  parents,  if  they  had  neglected  to  train  them 
up  in  some  art  or  profession.^  So  intimately  is  government 
concerned  in  the  results  of  early  training,  that  it  interferes, 
and  justly  too,  both  to  aid  the  parent  in  giving  his  children  a 
good  education,  and  in  compelling  that  education,  where  the 
parent  himself,  and  not  the  child,  is  delinquent  in  improving 
the  opportunities  offered. 

Questions  of  parental,  and  more  particularly  religious 
education,  arise  often  in  English  law  under  the  will  of  the 

1  2  Inst.  664.  Bat  a  parent  is  not  bound  to  employ  couoiel  to  defend  the 
suits  of  his  minor  children.    Hill  v.  Childress,  10  Yerg.  614. 

2  1  Hawk.  F.  C.  181 ;  1  Bl.  Com.  460.    See  infra,  pp.  882,  888. 

s  1  Bl.  Com.  460.  «  Puff.  Law  of  Nations,  b.  6,  ch.  2,  $  12. 

B  Plutarch's  Liyes;  2  Kent  Com.  1^6. 
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^  817  father.  It  is  laid  down  as  the  rule,  that  *  where  one 
has  left  no  direction  in  his  will,  as  to  the  religion  in 
which  his  children  are  to  be  educated,  it  will  be  presumed 
that  his  wishes  were  that  they  shall  be  educated  in  his  own 
religion.^  Further,  that  the  religious  education  of  an  infant 
of  fifteen  will  not  be  changed  unless  the  infant  wishes  it.^ 
But  no  regard  is  paid  to  the  wishes  of  a  child  ten  years  old.^ 
The  father  is  allowed  to  designate  the  plan  of  education  to 
be  followed  with  respect  to  his  children  after  his  death.  And 
while,  as  Lord  Cottenham  has  observed,  he  has  no  power  to 
prescribe  a  particular  religion  to  his  child,  yet  he  has  indi- 
rectly the  power  of  effecting  his  object  by  the  choice  of  a 
guardian.* 

The  English  courts  of  chancery  hav6  indeed  exercised  con- 
siderable jurisdiction  over  the  education  of  minor  wards :  a 
topic  which  very  seldom  engages  the  attention  of  American 
tribunals.  While  the  penal  laws  against  Roman  Catholics 
were  in  full  force  in  England,  it  was  considered  the  duty  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  by  analogy  to  the  statute  law,  to  see 
that  all  infants  under  its  control  should  be  brought  up  in  the. 
Protestant  religion.^  A  case  is  reported  in  which  Lord  Cow- 
per  ordered  a  Roman  Catholic  girl  to  be  sent  to  a  Protestant 
school,  evidently  with  a  view  to  her  conversion.*  With  the 
progress  of  religious  toleration  came  a  different  rule  of  prac- 
tice ;  and  it  is  now  a  question  whether,  under  any  circum- 
stances, the  court  would  interfere  with  the  testamentary 
guardian,  and  the  infant's  religion  as  designated  by  the  father ; 
indeed,  according  to  the  latest  decisions,  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  appears  in  this  respect  as  much  favored  as  the  Protes- 
tant.^   But  schemes  of  education,  in  cases  of  disagreement 

1  In  re  North,  11  Jur.  7,  Y.  C.  Bruce;  Macphers.  Inf.  665;  Campbell  i?. 
Mackay,  2  Myl.  &  Cr.  84. 

2  Witty  V.  Marsliall,  1  You.  &  C.  N.  C.  68. 

'  Regina  v.  Clarke,  7  El.  &  B.  186.    And  see  Hawksworth  v.  Hawksworth, 
.  L.  R.  6  Ch.  689. 

*  Talbot  V.  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  18  L  J.  125;  Macphers.  Inf.  126.     See  also 
Hill  V.  mil,  8  Jur.  N.  B.  609.    And  see  Eraser  Parent  &  Child,  82. 
ft  Macphers.  Inf.  123 ;  Lady  Teynham's  Case,  9  Mod.  40. 

6  Hill  V.  EUkin,  2  P.  Wms.  5.    And  see  Blake  v.  Leigh,  Ambl.  806 ;  Jac. 
264,  n. ;  In  re  Bishop  Reg.  Lib.  1774,  cited  in  Macphers.  Inf.  124. 

7  Talbot  V.  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  18  L.  J.  125,  per  Lord  Ch.  Cottenham.*  And 
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among  guardians,  are  still  prescribed  in  chancery.^    So 
the  rights  of  the  guardian  as  *  judge  of  the  place  of  *  818 
his  ward's  education  have  been  sometimes  enforced  in 
equity  against  the  ward's  own  wishes.^ 

Courts  of  chancery,  in  short,  have  jurisdiction  to  superin- 
tend the  education  of  infant  children.  Yet  the  English  courts 
seem  to  have  acted  rather  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
control  of  the  child's  education  to  the  proper  person,  or  up- 
holding the  father's  wishes,  than  to  make  independent  regu- 
lations of  their  own  according  to  the  child's  welfare.  In  this 
respect,  as  well  as  in  enforcing  the  disabilities  of  the  law 
against  Roman  Catholics  and  dissenters,  chancery  was  mani 
festly  influenced  by  considerations  of  national  policy. 

Should  such  a  subject  come  befo.e  the  courts  of  this  coun- 
try, they  might  fairly  take  a  different  course,  more  in  accord- 
ance with  American  legislation.  Our  municipal  laws  in 
general  provide  for  the  infant's  educational  wants  ;  and  this 
whole  jurisdiction  is  one  of  great  embarrassment  and  respon- 
sibility. We  do  not  find  a  leading  American  case  decided 
with  direct  and  sole  reference  to  the  education  of  young  chil- 
dren.* But  there  are  several  late  decisions  concerning  the 
right  of  public  school  boards  to  isiue  general  regulations  con- 
cerning the  admission,  suspension,  or  dismissal  of  pupils.  And 
in  some  States  the  father  of  a  child  may  apply  for  mandamus 
against  the  board  to  compel  them  to  admit  to  the  pubHc  school 
his  child,  who  has  been  unlawfully  excluded.^ 

Third,  The  third  parental  duty  is  that  of  maintenance.     It 

see  Regina  v,  Clarke,  7  £1.  &  B.  186;  Hawksworth  v,  Hawksworth,  L.  R. 
6  Ch.  589. 

1  Campbell  v.  Mackaj,  2  Myl.  &  Cr.  84 ;  Macphers.  Inf.  655. 

2  Tremain's  Case,  Stra.  168;  Hall  v.  Hall,  8  Atk.  721.  In  Tremain's  case, 
an  "  infant "  went  to  Oxford  contrary  to  the  orders  of  his  guardian,  wiio  wished 
him  to  study  at  Cambridge.  The  court  sent  a  messenger  to  carry  him  from 
Oxford  to  Cambridge ;  and  upon  his  repeated  disobedience  tiiere  went  another 
tarn  to  carry  him  to  Cambridge,  quam  to  keep  him  there.  See  Macphers.  Inf. 
121,  141. 

3  See  2  Story  Eq.  Juris.  §  1342 ;  Wellesley  v.  Wellesley,  2  Bligh  n.  8. 124. 
*  See  the  topic  of  Custody,  infra;  Jones  v.  Stockett,  2  Bland.  409. 

^  People  V.  Board  of  Education,  18  Mich.  400.  See  further,  Burdick  v.  Bab- 
cock,  81  Iowa,  562 ;  Hodgkins  v.  Kockport,  105  Mass.  475. 
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is  a  plain  precept  of  universal  law  that  young  and  tender 
beings  should  be  nurtured  and  brought  up  by  their  parents  ; 
and  this  precept  have  all  nations  enforced.  So  well  secured 
is  the  obligation  of  maintenance  that  it  seldom  requires  to  be 
enforced  by  human  laws.^  Are  we  brought  into  this  world 
to  perish  at  the  threshold  by  suffering  and  starvation  ?  No : 
but  to  live  and  to  grow.  Some  one,  then,  must  enable  us  to 
do  so ;  and  upon  whom  more  justly  rests  that  responsibility 
than  upon  those  who  brought  us  into  being?    Hence,  as 

Puffendorf  observes,  the  duty  of  maintenance  is  laid 
*  819    on  the  *  parents,  not  only  by  nature  herself,  but  by 

their  own  proper  act  in  bringing  the  children  into  the 
world.  By  begetting  them,  they  have  entered  into  a  volun- 
tary obligation  to  endeavor,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  that  the 
life  which  they  have  bestowed  shall  be  supported  and  pre- 
served.2 

Maintenance  is  that  support  which  one  person  gives  to 
another  for  his  living.  This  word,  used  by  common-law 
writers,  corresponds  with  the  civil-law  term  "  aliment." » 

The  obligation  on  the  parent's  part  to  maintain  the  child 
continues  until  the  latter  is  in  a  condition  to  provide  for  his 
own  maintenance,  and  it  extends  no  further,  at  common  law, 
than  to  a  necessary  support.*  The  Roman  system  carried  this 
obligation  so  far  that  it  would  not  suffer  a  parent  at  his  death 
to  totally  disinherit  his  child  without  expressly  giving  his 
reasons  for  so  doing.^  And  the  laws  of  Athens  were  to  the 
same  purport.^  Blackstone  does  not  appear  to  approve  of 
carrying  natural  obligation  so  far.  And  he  cites  Grotius  in 
support  of  a  distinction  which  Umits  the  child's  natural  right 
to  necessary  maintenance ;  what  is  more  than  that,  depending 
solely  upon  the  favor  of  parents,  or  the  positive  constitutions 

1  2  Kent  Com.  189. 

2  Puff.  Laiv  of  Nations,  I.  4,  ch.  11 ;  1  Bl.  Com.  447. 

s  Cf.  Macphen.  Inf.  210,  and  Fraser  Parent  &  Child,  85. 

«  2  Kent  Com.  190;  1  Bi.  Com.  448. 

«  Dig.  28,  280;  Nov.  116,  c.  8.  The  statutes  of  some  of  the  United  States 
favor  this  doctrine  to  nearly  the  same  extent  See  Mass.  Gen.  Sts.  c.  92, 
$§  26,  27. 

«  2  Potter  Greek  Antiq.  851. 
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of  the  muBicipal  law.^    Coke  observes  that  it  is  "  nature's 
provision  to  assist,  maintain,  and  console  the  child."  ^ 

The  statute  43  Eliz.  c.  2,  slightly  amended  by  5  Geo.  I.  c.  8, 
points  out  the  English  policy  in  this  respect.  It  is  provided 
by  this  statute  that  the  father  and  mother,  grandfather  and 
grandmother,  of  poor,  old,  blind,  lame,  and  impotent  persons 
shall  maintain  them  at  thfir  own  charges,  if  of  sufficient  abil- 
ity ;  and  if  a  parent  runs  away  and  leaves  his  children, 
the  municipal  *  authorities,  by  summary  judicial  pro-  *  320 
cess,  may  seize  upon  his  ronts,  goods,  and  chattel§,  and 
dispose  of  them  toward  their  relief.^ 

No  person  is  bound  to  provide  a  maintenance  for  his  issue, 
except  where  the  children  are  impotent  and  unable  to  act, 
through  infancy,  disease,  or  accident,  and  then  is  only  obliged 
to  furnish  them  with  necessaries,  the  penalty  on  refusal  being 
no  more  than  twenty  shillings  a  month.  "  For  the  policy  of 
our  laws,  which  are  ever  watchful  to  promote  industry,"  says 
Blackstone,  ^^  did  not  mean  to  compel  a  father  to  maintain  his 
idle  and  lazy  children  in  ease  and  indolence  ;  but  thought  it 
unjust  to  oblige  the  parent  against  his  will  to  provide  them 
with  superfluities,  and  other  indulgences  of  fortune ;  imag- 
ining they  might  trust  to  the  impulse  of  nature,  if  the  chil- 
dren were  deserving  of  such  favors."  * 

Lord  Eldon,  viewing  the  same  subject  afterwards  in  the 
light  of  equity  principles,  was  differently  impressed  by  these 
penal  provisions,  and  founded  the  jurisdiction  of  chancery 
upon  the  very  meagreness  of  the  common-law  remedies 
against  keeping  the  child  from  starvation.  ^^  Is  it,"  says  he, 
"  an  eligible  thing  that  children  of  all  ranks  should  be  placed 
in  this  situation,  that  they  shall  be  in  the  custody  of  the 
father ;  although  looking  at  the  quantum  of  allowance  which 
the  law  can  compel  the  father  to  provide  for  them,  they  may 
be  regarded  as  in  a  state  little  better  than  that  of  starvation  ? 

1  Grott  De  J.  B.  et  P.  I.  2,  c  7,  n.  8;  1  Bl.  Com.  448. 

s  See  2  Kent  Com.  190. 

1  1  Bl.  Com.  448 ;  Stubb  9.  Dizon,  6  East,  166 ;  MBq>hen.  Inf.  210.  These 
statutes  did  not  extend  to  illegitimates  or  step-children.  Tubb  v.  Harrison,  4  T. 
R.  118;  Cooper  v.  Martin,  4  East,  76.  But  this  is  changed  by  stat.  4  &  5  Wia 
4,  c.  76. 

«  1  BL  Com.  449;  Winston  o.  Newcomen,  6  Ad.  &  £L  801. 
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The  courts  of  law  can  enforce  the  rights  of  the  father,  but 
they  are  not  equal  to  the  oflSce  of  enforcing  the  duties  of  the 
father."  i 

The  stat.  43  Eliz.  may  be  considered  as  having  been  trans- 
ported to  the  United  States  as  part  of  our  common  law.     Its 
provisions  have  also  been  re-enacted  in  many  of  our 

*  321    States,   *  as    in    New   Hampshire,   Connecticut,   and 

South  Carolina,  In  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and 
some  other  States,  the  provision  as  to  grandparents  is  omitted.^ 
This  feeble  md  scanty  provision  of  statute  law  was  intended, 
as  Kent  observes,  for  the  indemnity  of  the  public  against  the 
maintenance  of  paupers.^ 

In  absence  of  special  statutes  to  the  contrary,  the  father-in- 
law  is  not  obliged  in  this  country  to  maintain  his  step-children, 
and  consequently  is  not  entitled  to  their  earnings.*  Under 
the  pauper  acts,  it  is  held  that  the  father's  obligation  to  sup- 
port his  vagabond  son,  who  cannot  support  himself,  does  not 
accrue  until  after  legal  proceedings  have  been  instituted ;  and 
the  furnishing  of  previous  supplies  constitutes  no  legal  con- 
sideration U>  support  a  new  promise.^  Nor  is  an  insane 
mother,  herself  a  pauper,  under  obligation  to  support  a  minor 
chUd,  or  entitled  to  his  earnings.^ 

In  general,  the  legal  obligation  of  the  father  to  maintain  his 
child  under  the  common  law  ceases  as  soon  as  the  child  is 
of  age,  however  wealthy  the  father  may  be,  unless  the  child 
becomes  chargeable  to  the  public  as  a  pauper.^  And  as  the 
language  of  stat.  48  Eliz.  rendered  it  inapplicable  to  step- 
children, so  does  it  apply  to  blood  relations  only ;  and  the 
husband  is  not  liable  for  the  expense  of  maintaining  his  wife's 
mother,®  nor  the  father  for  his  daughter's  husband.^    But  a 

i  Wellesley  v.  Duke  of  Beaufort,  2  Russ.  28  (1827). 

2  2  Kent  Com.  191,  and  note;  Dover  v.  McMurphy,  4  N.  H.  162;  Comm'rs 
of  Poor  V.  Gansett,  2  Bail.  820.  And  see  Haynes'  Adm'r  v.  Waggoner,  25  Ind. 
174.  8  2  Kent  Com.  191. 

4  Commonwealth  v.  Hamilton,  6  Mass.  278,  275 ;  Freto  v.  Brown,  4  ib.  675; 
Worcester  v.  Marchant,  14  Pick.  510;  Bond  v.  Lock  wood,  88  Bl.  212. 

»  Mills  V.  Wyman,  8  Pick.  207;  Loorais  v.  NewhaU,  15  ib.  169. 

^  Jenness  v.  Emerson,  15  N.  H.  486.  And  see  Sanford  v.  Lebanon,  81  Me. 
124 ;  Farmington  v.  Jones,  86  N.  H.  271. 

7  2  Kent  Com.  192;  Parish  of  St.  Andrew  v.  De  Breta,  1  Ld.  Raym.  699. 

8  Rex  V.  Munden,  1  Stra.  190.  »  Friend  ».  Thompson,  Wright,  686. 
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quasi  parental  relation  may  sometimes  be  established ;  and  one 
may  stand  in  loco  parentis  to  another,  and  thus  become  respon- 
sible for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  the  latter, 
on  the  *  principle  that  the  child  is  held  out  to  the    *  322 
world  as  part  of  his  family. 

In  a  state  of  voluntary  separation,  the  husband  prima  facie^ 
and  not  the  wife,  is.  liable  for  the  support  of  children  living 
with  her ;  and  if  the  wife  be  justified  in  leaving  her  husband's 
house  and  taking  the  child  with  her,  she  may  pledge  his  credit 
for  the  chad's  necessaries  as  well  as  her  own,  so  long  as  he 
neglects  to  make  reasonable  effort  to  regain  the  child's  cus- 
tody.^ But  the  wife  carries  no  such  agency  with  her  when 
divorced,  though  it  be  for  the  husband's  fault,  and  from  bed 
and  board  only.*  And  while  in  case  of  either  separation  or 
divorce,  without  orders  of  custody,  the  obligation  in  general 
continues  as  before,  it  may  be  materially  affected  by  the 
special  circumstances  of  each  case  ;  while  an  award  of  chil- 
dren to  the  mother  should  be  presumed  to  carry  with  it  a 
transfer  of  parental  duties,  as  well  as  of  parental  rights.^ 

We  pass  from  maintenance  under  statute  to  chancery 
maintenance.  Maintenance,  as  ordered  by  courts  of  equity, 
has  grown  into  a  topic  of  considerable  magnitude,  especially 
under  the  English  system.  The  rule  is,  that  where  an  infant 
has  property  of  his  own,  and  his  father  is  dead,  or  is  not  able 
to  support  him,  he  may  be  maintained  out  of  the  income  of 
property,  absolutely  his  own,  by  the  person  in  whose  hands 
the  property  is  held ;  and  a  court  of  equity  will  allow  all 

1  Rumney  v.  Keyes,  7  N.  H.  571;  Kimball  v.  Keyes,  11  Wend.  32;  Walker 
V,  Laighton,  11  Fost.  Ill ;  Gill  v.  Read,  6  R.  I.  843.  And  see  Reynolds  v. 
Sweetser,  16  Gray,  78. 

2  Hancock  v.  Merrick,  10  Gush.  41 ;  Fitler  i?.  FiUer,  33  Penn.  St.  60 ;  Burritt 
V.  Burritt,  29  Barb.  124. 

'  Stanton  v.  WilUon,  8  Day,  37,  appears  to  carry  the  mother's  right  much 
farther;  but  its  authority  is  questionable.  We  must  admit,  however,  that  in  a 
late  English  case,  presenting  a  strong  state  of  facts,  a  woman  who  lived  apart 
from  her  husband  for  sufficient  cause,  having  with  her,  against  her  husband's 
will,  their  child,  of  whom  a  court  had  given  her  the  custody,  was  allowed 
(Cockburn,  G.  J.,  dis.)  to  pledge  the  husband's  credit  for  the  child's  reasonable 
expenses ;  she  having  no  adequate  means  of  support.  Bazeley  v.  Forder,  L.  R. 
8  Q.  B.  669.     See  infra,  p.  826. 
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payments  made  for  this  purpose,  which  appear  upon  investi- 
gation to  have  been  reasonable  and  proper.^ 

As  a  general  rule,  the  father  must,  if  he  can,  maintain  his 
infant  children,  whatever  their  circumstances  may  be  ;  and  no 
allowance  will  be  made  him  for  that  purpose  out  of  their 
property,  whQe  his  own  means  are  adequate  for  their  support. 
This  principle  is  clearly  established,  both  in  England  and 
America.^ 

*  823       *  But,  if  the  father  is  unable  to  maintain  his  children, 

the  court  will  order  maintenance  for  them  out  of  their 
own  property.^  And  where  the  question  turns  upon  the 
father's  ability,  maintenance  is  given,  not  only  in  case  of  his 
bankruptcy  or  insolvency,  but  whenever  it  appears  that  he  is 
so  straitened  in  his  circumstances  that  he  cannot  give  the  child 
a  maintenance  and  education  suitable  to  the  child's  fortune 
and  expectations.^  The  amount  of  such  fortune,  as  well  as 
the  situation,  ability,  and  circumstances  of  the  father,  will  be 
taken  into  account  by  the  court  in  all  such  cases. 

Courts  now  look  with  great  liberality  to  the  state  of  facts 
in  each  particular  case  of  this  kind  before  them.  Thus, 
there  are  precedents  in  the  English  courts  where  the  father 
had  a  large  income,  and  yet  was  aUowed  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  infant  children,  they  having  an  income  still  larger ;  ^ 
though  the  increasing  liberality  of  the  courts  is  now  chiefly 
exhibited  in  their  construction  of  written  directions  for  main- 
tenance now  common  in  deeds  of  settlement  and  other  instru- 
ments, by  which  property  is  secured  to  the  infant.®    In  this 

1  Maq)hen.  Inf.  218;  2  Story  £q.  Juris.  §  1864. 

2  Macphera.  Inf.  146,  219;  Wellesley  v,  Beaufort,  2  Buss.  28;  Butler  v.  But- 
ler, 8  Atk.  60 ;  2  Kent  Com.  191 ;  Darley  v.  Darley,  8  Atk.  899 ;  Cruger  v.  Hey- 
ward,  2  Desaui.  94;  Matter  of  Kane,  2  Barb.  Ch.  876;  Addison  v.  Bowie,  2 
Bland.  606 ;  Harland's  Case,  6  Rawle,  828 ;  Myers  v.  Myers,  2  McCord  Cb.  256 
Tompkins  v.  Tompkins,  8  C.  £.  Green,  808. 

>  2  Kent  Com.  191 ;  Maq>her8.  Inf  220. 

*  Buck  worth  v,  Buckworth,  1  Coz,  80 ;  Macphers.  Inf.  220 ;  Newport  v.  Cook* 
2  Ashm.  882;  Matter  of  Kane,  2  Barb.  Ch.  876. 

>  2  Kent  Com.  191 ;  Jervois  v.  Silk,  Coop.  £q.  62;  2  Stoiy  Eq.  Juris.  {  1864 
a  seq.;  Green  well  v.  Greenwell,  6  Yes.  194;  Hoste  v.  Fratt,  8  Yes.  780;  Ex 
parte  Penleaze,  1  Bro.  C.  C.  887,  n. 

>  See  Macphers.  Inf.  221-228;  Heysham  v.  Heysham,  1  Cox,  179.  And  aee 
Allen  V,  Coster,  1  Beasl.  201. 
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country  there  are  many  instances  where  the  father  has  been 
allowed  for  his  child's  maintenance,  though  not  destitute. 
As  in  a  case  where  the  father  was  guardian  of  his  children, 
labored  for  their  support,  and  had  been  put  to  increased  ex- 
pense by  the  death  of  their  mother.^  And  again,  where  his 
resources  were  very  moderate,  and  the  two  children,  young 
ladies,  had  a  comfortable  income  between  them.^  So 
*  where  the  father  was  poor  and  disabled,  and  his  *  324 
daughter  lived  with  him.* 

Our  courts  in  such  cases  endeavor  to-  pursue  the  course 
which  is  best  calculated  to  promote  the  permanent  interest, 
welfare,  and  happiness  of  the  children  who  come  under  its 
care.  "And  these,"  says  Chancellor  Walworth,  "are  not 
always  promoted  by  a  rigid  economy  in  the  application  of 
their  income,  regardless  of  the  habits  and  associations  of  their 
period  of  minority."  *  In  the  case  before  him,  the  father, 
who  was  also  guardian  of  his  daughters,  had  remanied  since 
their  mother's  death,  and  his  income  was  not  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  himself  and  his  second  wife.  The  daugh- 
ters were  of  ample  means,  and  could  aflPord  to  contribute 
towards  the  expenses  of  house-keeping,  for  the  sake  of  living 
in  the  family.  The  Chancellor  considered  that  a  home  suit- 
able to  their  condition  in  life  was  much  to  their  advantage ; 
and,  although  it  appeared  that  these  daughters  could  have 
been  boarded  and  educated  at  a  female  seminary  at  less 
expense,  he  felt  warranted  in  allowing  a  liberal  sum  to  the 
father  for  their  support  and  education  at  his  house.^ 

The  father  may  be  allowed  for  the  expenses  of  past  main- 
tenance, if  special  circumstances  exist ;  not  otherwise,  accord- 
ing to  the  English  rule  of  the  present  day.®  But  the  father's 
non-residence,  and  consequent  inability  to  make  a  seasonable 

i  Hairing  v.  Coles,  2  Bradf.  Sur.  849. 
2  Matter  of  Burke,  4  Sandf.  Ch.  617. 

*  Watts  V.  Steele,  19  Ala.  656.  And  see  Godard  v.  Wagner,  2  Strobh.  Eq. 
1 ;  Beasley  v.  Watson,  41  Ala.  284 ;  Newport  v.  Cook,  2  Ashm.  882. 

4  Matter  of  Burke,  4  Sandf.  Ch.  619. 

*  See  Haase  v.  Roerschild,  6  Ind.  67 ;  Sparhawk  v.  Sparhawk's  Ex'r,  9  Yr. 

<  2  Story  £q.  Juris.  Redf.  ed.  §  1864  a ;  Carmichael  v,  Hughes,  6  E.  L.  &  Eq. 
73,  per  Lord  Cranworth ;  Ex  parte  Bond,  2  Myl.  &  K.  489.  And  see  Presley  v. 
Daris.  7  Rich.  Eq.  106. 
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application  for  maintenance,  is  held  a  special  circumstance 
to  justify  such  allowance.^  The  rule  in  this  country,  as  to 
restrospective  allowances,  does  not  appear  to  be  very  strict 
as  concerns  the  parent.^  But  we  apprehend  that  both  in 
England  and  America  maintenance  would  be  allowed  the 
parent  from  the  estate  of  a  full-grown  child  only  on  proof 

of  some  contract.* 
*  325       *  A  father,  even  if  he  be  not  in  needy  circumstances, 

may  maintain  his  children  out  of  any  fund  which  is 
duly  vested  in  him  for  that  express  purpose.*  He  may  also 
contract  that  certain  property  shall  be  applied  to  the  main- 
tenance and  education  of  his  children,  in  which  case  also  the 
contract  may  be  enforced  in  his  favor,  without  regard  to  the 
question  of  ability ;  and  on  this  ground  provisions  for  main- 
tenance in  an  antenuptial  settlement  have  been  construed  in 
favor  of  the  husband  and  father.^  But  it  is  clear  from  the 
cases,  that  where  the  fund  is  given,  as  a  mere  bounty,  not- 
withstanding a  provision  for  maintenance,  the  father,  if  of 
ability,  must  support  the  child  ;^  and  this  principle  is  ex- 
tended to  the  father's  postnuptial  and  voluntary  settlement 
upon  his  children  as  distinguished  from  antenuptial  con- 
tracts."^ This  will  not  prevent  a  court  from  construing  such 
provisions  in  a  father's  favor,  where  the  facts  show  that  he 
ought,  on  general  principles,  to  receive  assistance.* 

Where  the  trustee  for  an  infant,  in  the  exercise  of  rightful 
discretion,  has  paid  over  to  the  father,  at  his  request,  certain 
sums  of  money  out  of  the  income  of  the  trust  property,  the 

1  Carmichael  v,  Hughes,  6  E.  L.  &  Eq.  71.  And  see  Stopford  v.  Lord  Can- 
terbury, 11  Sim.  82;  Bruin  v.  Knott,  1  Phiil.  672;  1  Tamlyn,  22. 

2  Matter  of  Kane,  2  Barb.  Ch.  876;  Matter  of  Burke,  4  Sandf.  Ch.  619; 
Myers  t\  Myers,  2  McCord  Ch.  214. 

3  See  In  re  Cottrell's  Estate,  L.  R.  12  Eq.  666 ;  tn/ra,  p.  872. 

^  Macphers.  Inf.  220 ;  Hawkins  v.  Watts,  7  Sim.  199 ;  Andrews  v,  Partington, 
2  Cox,  228. 

fi  Mundy  v.  Earl  Howe,  4  Bro.  C.  C.  224;  Stocken  v.  Stocken,  4  Sim.  162; 
Macphers.  Inf  220 ;  Ransome  v.  Burgess,  L.  R.  8  Eq.  778. 

8  Hoste  V.  Pratt,  8  Yes.  729 ;  Hamley  v.  Gilbert,  Jac.  864 ;  Myers  v,  Myers, 
2  McCord  Ch.  266 ;  Jones  v.  Stockett,  2  Bland.  409. 

T  Inre  Kennison's  Trusto,  L.  B.  12  Eq.  422. 

9  See  Andrews  v.  Partington,  2  Cox,  228,  commented  upon  in  Hoste  v.  Pratt, 
8  Ves.  729. 
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father  being  a  bankrupt,  it  is  held  that  no  promise  can  be  im- 
plied under  such  circumstances,  on  the  part  of  the  father,  to 
repay  to  the  trustee  the  sums  of  money  thus  applied  when  he 
afterwards  becomes  able  to  do  so ;  there  should  be  something 
to  show  an  express  promise  of  repayment.^ 

The  mother,  after  the  death  of  the  father,  remains  the  head 
of  the  family.  She  has  the  like  control  over  the  minor  chil- 
dren as  he  had  when  living ;  and  she  is  then  bound  to  support 
them,  if  of  sufficient  ability.^  This  we  hold  to  be  the  rule 
most  conformable  to  natural  justice  ;  though  there  are  cases 
which  would  seem  to  exempt  her  from  such  obliga- 
tions.' The  *  statute  of  Elizabeth,  to  which  we  have  *  326 
already  referred,  expressly  includes  the  mother.  And 
since  the  tendency  of  the  day  is  to  give  the  mother  a  more 
equal  share  in  the  parental  rights,  it  follows  that  she  should 
assume  more  of  the  parental  burdens. 

It  is  nevertheless  clear  that  the  courts  show  special  favor 
to  the  mother,  as  they,  should ;  and,  if  the  child  has  property, 
they  will  rather  in  any  case  charge  the  expenses  of  his  edu- 
cation and  maintenance  upon  such  property  than  force  her  to 
contribute.* 

Where  the  court  takes  away  from  the  father  the  care  and 
custody  of  the  children,  chancery  does  not  caU  in  aid  of  their 
own  means  the  property  of  the  father,  and  it  directs  mainte- 
nance out  of  their  own  fortunes,  whatever  may  be  their 
father's  circumstances.^  But  it  is  held  in  Illinois  that  where 
infants  are  taken  from  the  custody  of  their  father,  and  huve 
no  property  of  their  own,  the  father  is  bound  to  support  them 
at  such  rate  as  the  court  may  order.^  Local  statutes  some- 
times affect  the  rule  in  this  country ;  while  in  the  divorce 

^  Pearce  v.  Olney,  6  R.  I.  269.    See  In  re  Stables,  18  E.  L.  &  Eq.  61. 

3  Dedham  v.  Natick,  16  Mass.  140. 

'  Whipple  V.  DoW|  2  Mass.  416;  Dawes  v,  Howard,  4  Mass.  97  ;  2  Kent  Com. 
191,  and  cases  cited. 

^  lb. ;  Haley  v.  BaoDister,  4  Madd.  275 ;  Hughes  v.  Hughes,  1  Bro.  C.  C.  888. 
And  see  Lanoy  v.  Duchess  of  Athol,  2  Atk.  447 ;  Ex  parte  Petre,  7  Ves.  408 ; 
Macphers.  Inf.  224 ;  Beasley  v.  Magrath,  2  Sch.  &  Lef.  85 ;  Anne  Walker's  Mat- 
ter, cas.  temp.  Sugd.  299. 

'  Weliesley  v,  Duke  of  Beaufort,  2  Russ.  1 ;  Macphers.  Inf.  224. 

^  Cowls  V.  Cowls,  8  Gilm.  485.  And  see  supra,  p.  822 ;  McCarthy  v.  Hinman, 
85  Comi.  588. 
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courts  an  order  of  maintenance  for  children  will  sometimes 
be  made  on  somewhat  the  same  principle  as  alimony  for 
the  •  wife,  notwithstanding  the  guilty  husband  loses  their 
custody.^ 

If  the  father  is  alive  and  not  able  to  maintain  his  child, 
maintenance  will  be  allowed  without  considering  the  ability 
of  the  mother,  though  she  may  have  a  separate  income.^  And 
even  the  misconduct  of  the  father  will  not  always  exclude 
him  from  participating  in  his  child's  fortune.* 

Where  a  mother  has  maintained  her  infant  child  without 
the  order  of  the  court,  upon  his  decease,  she  can  claim  for 
past  maintenance  only  such  sum  as  will  effectually  indemnify 
her  for  what  she  has  spent,  without  reference  to  the  amount 
of  his  fortune.*  She  may  have  made  a  gift  of  maintenance  to 
him  so  as  to  be  precluded  from  claiming  any  thing  afterwards 
by  way  of  recompense.^  But  in  any  case  the  widowed 
*  327  mother  is  entitled  to  a  *  reasonable  allowance  out  of 
her  children's  estate  for  their  maintenance,  where  her 
own  means  are  limited.® 

Courts  of  chancery,  following  a  well  known  principle,  usu- 
ally restrict  the  extent  of  a  child's  maintenance  to  the  income 
of  his  property."^  But  where  the  property  is  small  and  the 
income  insufficient  for  his  support,  the  court  will  sometimes 
allow  the  capital  to  be  broken.® 

We  have  assumed  in  the  cases  already  considered,  that 
there  was  some  fund  in  which  the  infants  had  an  absolute  right 
or  interest.  Where  the  interest  is  merely  contingent  the  rule 
is  necessarily  strict.®  Maintenance  cannot  be  allowed  to  in- 
fants out  of  a  fund  which,  upon  the  happening  of  the  event 

1  Milford  ».  Milford,  L.  R.  1  P.  &  D.  716. 

s  Macphera.  Inf.  224 ;  Haley  v.  Bannister,  4  Madd.  275. 

<  Macphera.  Inf.  261.    See  Allen  v.  Coster,  1  Bear.  202. 

*  Bruin  v.  Enott,  9  Jur.  979.         ^  /„  re  Cottrell's  Estate,  L.  R.  12  Eq.  666. 

*  Wilkes  V.  Rogers,  6  Johns.  666;  Hey  ward  v.  Guthbert,  4  Desaus.  445 ;  Os- 
borne V.  Van  Horn,  2  Fla.  860  ;  Bradshaw  v.  Bradshaw,  1  Russ.  62S. 

f  2  Story  Eq.  Juris.  §  1866 ;  Macphera.  Inf.  262. 

■  lb. ;  Barlow  v.  Grant,  1  Vem.  266;  Bridge  ».  Brown,  2  You.  &  C.  C.  181 ; 
Ex  parte  Green,  1  Jac.  &  W.  263 ;  Osborne  v.  Van  Horn,  2  Fla.  860 ;  Newport  v. 
Cook,  2  Ashm.  882.  See  In  re  Coe's  Trust,  4  Kay  &  J.  199;  Matter  of  Bost- 
wick,  4  Johns.  Ch.  100;  Donovan  u,  Needham,  16  L.  J.  198. 

»  Ex  parte  Kebble,  11  Ves.  604. 
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contemplated  by  the  testator  in  the  bequest  of  the  fund,  will 
not  belong  to  the  infants  but  to  some  other  person.^ 

Let  us  here  inquire  how  far  the  child  may  bind  his  father 
as  agent.  A  father  is  not  bound  by  the  contracts  or  debts  of 
his  son  or  daughter,  even  for  necessaries,  as  a  rule,  unless  the 
circumstances  show  an  authority  actually  given  or  to  be 
legally  inferred.^  The  principles  of  agency  as  between  father 
and  child  might  seem  analogous  to  those  which  govern  the 
relation  of  husband  and  wife  ;  which  last  have  already  been 
considered  at  some  length.  On  the  one  liand,  the  father 
should  be  compelled  to  discharge  his  legal  and  moral  obliga- 
tions as  a  parent,  by  providing  suitable  necessaries ;  on  the 
other,  he  should  not  be  prejudiced  by  the  acts  of  his  impru- 
dent child. 

*  If  then  the  infant  resides  at  home,  it  is  to  be  pre-  *  328 
sumed  that  the  father  furnishes  whatever  is  necessary 

and  proper  for  his  maintenance ;  and  a  proper  support  being 
rendered,  under  such  cii*cumstances,  a  third  person  cannot 
supply  necessaries  and  charge  the  father.  So  far,  all  is  clear. 
Wherever  the  infant  is  sub  pot  est  ate  parentis. in  fact,  there 
must  be  a  clear  and  palpable  omission  of  duty  in  this  respect, 
on  the  part  of  the  parent,  to  render  him  chargeable,  unless  he 
has  conferred  actual  authority.^ 

The  converse  of  this  rule  has  more  than  once  been  sug- 
gested in  our  American  courts;  namely,  that  where  the  father 
abandons  his  duty,  so  that  his  infant  child  is  forced  to  leave 
his  house,  he  is  liable  for  a  suitable  maintenance  furnished 
the  child  elsewhere.*  And  upon  this  doctrine  was  a  Connect- 
icut case  based  many  years  ago,  where  an  infant  child  had 

1  Ex  parte  Kebble,  11  Ves.  604;  Errat  v.  Barlow,  14  Ves.  202;  Turner  v. 
Turuer,  4  Sim.  480 ;  Matter  of  Dayison,  6  Paige,  186.  As  to  rule  of  procedure 
in  securing  maintenance,  see  further,  Macphers.  Inf.  214  et  aeq, 

^  2  Kent  Com.  192 ;  Cromwell  v.  Bex^amin,  41  Barb.  6^ ;  Gordon  v.  Potter, 
17  Vt  348;  Pidgin  v.  Cram,  8  N.  H.  850;  Raymond  v.  Loyl,  10  Barb.  488; 
Tomkins  v.  Tomkins,  8  Stockt.  612 ;  Van  Yalkenburg  v.  Watson,  18  Johns.  480 ; 
Mof timore  v.  Wright,  6  M.  &  W.  482 ;  Kelley  v.  Davis,  49  N.  H.  187. 

)  Tomkins  v.  Tomkins,  8  Stockt.  512 ;  Townsend  v.  Bumham,  88  N.  H.  27 ; 
Clinton  v.  Rowland,  24  Barb.  684 ;  Keaton  v.  Dayls,  18  Geo.  457. 

*  Owen  V,  White,  5  Port  485,  and  cases  cited  in  the  two  preceding  notes. 
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**  eloped  "  from  his  father's  house  for  fear  of  personal  violence 
and  abuse ;  and  his  necessary  support  and  education  were 
furnished  by  a  stranger.^ 

It  must  be  admitted  that  tiiis  doctrine  of  an  implied  agency, 
against  the  father's  wighes,  such  as  the  common  law  raises  for 
the  wife's  protection,  ought  hardly  to  be  extended  in  an  equal 
degree  to  persons  too  young  to  be  sui  juris  ;  that  the  theory 
above  advanced  is  supported  rather  by  dicta  than  positive 
adjudication;  and  that  whenever  applied,  such  a  rule  is  to  bo 
justified  rather  by  public  policy  than  the  weU-understood 
liabilities  of  the  father,  as  defined  by  Blackstone.  We  look 
at  the  reports  and  find  that  in  nearly  every  instance  the  fietther 
was  held  to  be  discharged  from  the  obligation,  or  else  was 
made  liable  on  other  grounds.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
parent  is  under  a  natural  obligation  to  provide  necessaries  for 
his  minor  children.  But  how  that  obligation  is  to  be 
*  829  enforced  is  *  not  so  clear .^  In  New  York,  there  is 
some  confusion  of  opinion.^  In  Vermont,  this  doctrine 
of  implied  agency,  against  the  father's  wishes,  was  disap- 
proved in  a  case  which  discusses  the  subject  fully ;  though 
the  facts,  it  must  be  conceded,  showed  no  clear  omission  of 
parental  duty.*  But  in  New  Jersey,  the  rule  seems  to  be 
enforceable.^ 

The  latest  English  decisions  are  clearly  against  allowing 
the  child  to  pledge  his  father's  credit  for  necessaries  to  enforce 
a  moral  obligation.  There  must  be  some  contract,  express  or 
implied,  in  order  to  charge  him.  If  a  child  be  turned  upon 
the  world  by  his  father,  he  can  only  apply  to  the  parish,  and 
they  will  compel  the  father,  if  of  ability,  to  pay  for  his  sup- 
port. Says  Lord  Abinger :  "  In  point  of  law,  a  father  who 
gives  no  authority,  and  enters  into  no  contract,  is  no  more 
liable  for  goods  supplied  to  his  son,  than  a  brother,  or  an 
uncle,  or  a  mere  stranger  would  be.    From  the  moral  obliga- 

1  Stanton  v.  Willson,  8  Day,  87.    But  the  point  decided  was  a  different  one. 

>  1  Bl.  Com.  447 ;  Edwards  v.  DaTis,  16  Johns.  286 ;  /n  re  Ryder,  11  Paige, 
188 ;  2  Kent  Com.  190. 

s  Cf.  Raymond  v.  Loyl,  10  Barb.  488,  with  cases,  mpra,  • 

«  Gordon  v.  Potter,  17  Vt.  848. 

•  Tomkins  r.  Tomkins,  8  Stockt.  517.  As  to  the  wife's  authority  to  bind  her 
husband  for  the  child's  necessaries,  see  tu^rat  p.  822. 
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tion  a  parent  is  under  to  provide  for  his  children,  a  jury  are, 
not  unnaturally,  disposed  to  infer  i^ainst  him  an  admission  of 
a  liability  in  respect  of  claims  upon  his  son,  on  grounds  which 
warrant  no  inference  in  point  of  law."  ^ 

But  very  slight  evidence  may  sometimes  warrant  the  infer- 
ence that  a  contract  for  the  infant's  necessaries  is  sanctioned 
by  the  father ;  so  zealous  is  the  court  to  enforce  a  moral  obli- 
gation wherever  it  can.  English  authority  to  the  same  effect 
is  not  equally  pointed ;  ^  but  the  American  rule  is  certainly 
humane  and  Uberal  in  this  respect.  Thus,  the  father  is  held 
bound  for  necessaries,  where  he  knows  the  circumstances,  and 
makes  no  objection.^  And  for  the  expenses  of  educa- 
tion and  maintenance  *  furnished  on  his  general  con-  *330 
sent,  and  in  his  negligence.^  So  too,  being  liable  once, 
the  father  may  be  held  liable  afterwards  by  implication.* 

The  doctrine  of  agency  is  also  extended  to  general  trans- 
actions, on  the  principle  of  master  and  servant,  in  a  Connect- 
icut case,  where  certain  articles  had  been  delivered  to,  and 
work  done  for,  a  college  student  still  in  his  minority ;  and 
the  court  held  that  the  father  was  liable,  although  the  goods 
were  not  necessaries ;  the  evidence  showing  that  the  father 
had  paid  the  plaintiff's  former  account  of  the  same  nature, 
without  objection  or  giving  notice  not  to  trust  his  son  further, 
and  had  then  (without  the  plaintiff's  knowledge)  given  posi- 
tive orders  to  his  son  to  contract  no  more  debts,  and  had 
placed  him  under  the  care  of  a  friend  with  instructions  to 
furnish  all  thtct  was  necessary  and  suitable  for  him.^ 

Yet  the  rule  of  principal  and  agent  is  to  be  reasonably  en- 
forced ;  and  in  all  cases  where  there  appears  neither  palpable 
moral  delinquency  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  nor  evidence  of 

1  Mortimore  v.  Wright,  6  M.  &  W.  482.  And  see  Shelton  v.  SpriDgett,  11 
C.  B.  462 ;  20  £.  L.  &  Eq.  281 ;  Seaborne  v,  Maddy,  9  Car.  &  P.  497. 

3  Blackbam  v.  M&ckey,  1  Car.  &  P.  1 ;  Law  v.  Wilkin,  6  Ad.  &  El.  781 ; 
cases  of  doubtful  legal  authority.    See  Maephers.  Inf.  514,  515. 

*  Swain  v.  Tyler,  26  Vt.  9;  Thayer  v.  White,  12  Met.  848;  Fowlkes  tr. 
Baker,  29  Tex.  185. 

*  Thompson  v.  Dorsey,  4  Md.  Ch.  149. 

^  Plotts  V.  Rosebury,  4  Dutch.  146.    And  see  Deane  v.  Annis,  14  Me.  26. 

*  Bryan  v.  Jackson,  4  Conn.  288.  And  see  Brown  v.  Deloach,  28  Geo.  486 ; 
Deane  v.  Annis,  14  Me.  26 ;  Harper  v.  Lemon,  88  Geo.  227. 
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authority  actually  conferred  upon  his  son,  he  cannot  be  held 
liable  for  the  general  contracts  of  the  latter.  A  conditional 
offer  to  pay  for  goods  ordered  of  a  stranger  by  the  child  must 
have  been  clearly  accepted  in  order  to  constitute  such  ratifica- 
tion as  will  bind  the  parent  who  makes  it.^  And  in  numerous 
instances  have  courts  refused  to  make  the  father  liable  on  the 
ground  of  agency.^  So  where  a  child  has  attained  full  age 
the  presumption  is  that  he  will  bind  himself  by  his  own  con- 
tracts. Under  the  latter  circumstances  a  mere  request  to 
furnish  necessaries  does  not  bind  the  father,  though  the  son 
be  living  with  him ;  while  it  is  very  clear  that  the  father  may 
even  thus  bind  himself  by  his  own  independent  promise.^ 
Whenever  a  minor  son  has  left  his  father's  home,  the 

*  831   *  cause  should  be  ascertained,  for  the  disobedience  of 

children  is  not  to  be  encouraged  in  any  event.*  Under 
the  most  favorable  aspect  of  the  infant's  right  to  bind  his 
father  as  agent,  a  third  person  furnishing  goods  must  take 
notice,  at  his  peril,  of  what  is  necessary  for  the  infant  accord- 
ing to  his  precise  situation.^  And  the  oral  promise  of  a  father 
to  pay  a  debt  of  his  son  not  incurred  for  necessaries,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  creditors  forbearing  to  sue  the  son,  must  be 
treated  as  a  promise  to  pay  the  debt  of  another,  and  hence, 
under  the  statute  of  frauds,  not  enforceable.^ 

We  may  here  add  that  this  rule  of  agency  may  sometimes 
be  allowed  to  operate  for  the  parent's  own  benefit  as  against 
a  third  party ;  the  child  who  could  not  bind  himself  being 
treated  as  the  parent's  agent.<^ 

The  parent's  duty,  according  to  some  authorities,  also  ex- 

1  Andrews  v.  Garrett,  6  C.  B.  k.  8.  262. 

<  Eitel  V.  Walter,  2  Bradf.  Sur.  287;  Rajmond  v.  L07I,  10  Barb.  488 ;  Bnsh- 
nell  V.  Bishop  Hill  Colony,  28  Bl.  204.    See  Loomis  v.  Newhall,  16  Pick.  169. 

•  Boyd  r.  Sappington,  4  Watts,  247 ;  Fatten  v.  Hassinger,  69  Penn.  St.  811. 
And  see  MUls  v.  Wyman,  8  Pick.  207;  Wood  v.  Gills,  Coxe,  449;  Norris  v. 
Dodge's  Adm'r,  28  Ind.  190. 

4  Raymond  v.  Loyl,  10  Barb.  488;  Angel  v.  McLellan,  16  Mass.  28;  Weeks 
V.  Merrow,  40  Me.  161. 

•  Van  Valkenburgh  v.  Watson,  18  Johns.  480. 

<  Dexter  v.  Blanchard,  11  Allen,  866. 
T  Darling  t;  Noyes,  82  Iowa,  96. 
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tends  to  providing  the  children  with  a  profession  or  trade  as 
well  as  a  suitable  education.  How  far  the  duty  of  competent 
provision  extends,  must  depend  upon  the  condition  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  father.  Kent  observes  that  this  duty  is 
not  susceptible  of  municipal  regulations,  and  is  usually  left  to 
the  dictates  of  reason  and  natural  affection.^ 

1  2  Kent  Com.  202. 
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♦332  *  CHAPTER  IH. 

THE  BIGHTS  OF  PABENTS. 

The  rights  of  parents  result  from  their  duties,  being  given 
them  by  law  partly  to  aid  in  the  fulfillment  of  their  obliga- 
tions, and  partly  by  way  of  recompense.^  As  they  are  bound 
to  maintain  and  educate,  the  law  has  given  them  certain  au- 
thority over  their  children,  and  in  the  support  of  that  authority 
a  right  to  the  exercise  of  such  discipline  as  may  be  requisite 
for  the  discharge  of  their  important  trust.  This  is  the  true 
foundation  of  parental  power.* 

Some  of  the  ancient  nations  carried  the  parental  authority 
beyond  all  natural  limits.  The  Persians,  Egyptians,  Greeks, 
Gauls,  and  Romans  tolerated  infanticide.  Under  the  ancient 
Roman  laws  the  father  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over 
his  children :  on  the  principle  that  he  who  gave  had  also  the 
power  to  take  away;^  and  thus  did  law  attribute  to  man 
those  functions  which  belong  only  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
This  power  of  the  father  was  toned  down,  in  subsequent 
constitutions,  and  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian  the 
wiser  maxim  prevailed,  "  Patria  potestas  in  pietate  debet^  nan 
in  atrocitate  consiatere  ;  "  for  which  reason  a  father  was  ban- 
ished who  had  killed  his  son.  The  Emperor  Constantine 
made  the  crime  capital  as  to  adult  children  ;  and  infanticide 
was  under  Yalentinian  and  Valens  punishable  by  death.  Thus 
was  the  doctrine  of  paternal  supremacy  gradually  reduced, 

though  at  the  civil  law  never  wholly  abandoned.^ 
*  833       *  The  common  law,  far  more  discreet,  gives  the 
parent  only  a  moderate  degree  of  authority  over  his 

1  1  Bl.  Com.  462.  >  2  Kent  Com.  208. 

»  Cod.  8, 47, 10;  2  Bl.  Com.  462. 

4  1  Bl.  Com.  462;  2  Kent  Com.  204;  1  Helnec.  Antiq.  Bom.  Jur.  9;  Dr.  Tay- 
lor CiT.  Law,  408-406 ;  Forsyth  Custody,  8. 
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child's  person,  which  authority  relaxes  as  the  child  grows 
older.  With  the  progress  of  refinement  parents  have  learned 
to  enforce  obedience  by  kindness  rather  than  severity ;  and 
although  the  courts  are  reluctant  to  interfere  in  matters  of 
family  discipline,  they  will  discountenance  every  species  of 
cruelty  which  goes  by  the  name  of  parental  rule.  The  com- 
mon law  gives  the  right  of  moderate  correction  of  the  child 
in  a  reasonable  manner :  ^*  for,"  it  is  said,  ^^  this  is  for  the 
benefit  of  his  education."  ^  But  at  the  same  time  the  parent 
must  not  exceed  the  bounds  of  moderation,  and  inflict  cruel 
and  merciless  punishment ;  for  if  he  do,  he  is  liable  to  be 
punished  by  indictment.  And  he  may  be  found  guilty  of 
manslaughter,  or  even  murder,  under  gross  circumstances.^ 
Thus,  where  a  father  put  his  child,  a  blind  and  helpless  boy, 
in  a  cold  and  damp  cellar,  without  fire,  during  several  days 
in  midwinter,  giving  as  his  only  excuse  that  the  boy  was 
covered  with  vermin,  he  was  rightly  held  subject  to  indict- 
ment and  punishment  for  such  wanton  cruelty.* 

So  may  a  parent  at  the  common  law  be  indicted  for  expos- 
ure and  neglect  of  his  children ;  and  the  heinousness  of  the 
offence  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  proof  of  simple 
negligence  or  wilful  cruelty.  The  parent  too  who  suffers  his 
little  child  to  starve  to  death  commits  murder.^  But  the 
child's  tenderness  of  age  and  helplessness  are  elements  in  such 
cases  ;  and  when  children  grow  up  they  are  presumed  to  pro- 
vide for  their  urgent  wants. 

The  topic  of  parental  custody  is  one  of  absorbing  impor- 
tance in  England  and  America ;  and  its  principles  have 
received  the  most  ample  discussion  in  the  courts  of  both 
countries.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  common  law 
was  that  the  father  possessed  the  paramount  right  to  the  cus- 
tody and  control  of  his  minor  children,  and  to  superintend 

1  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  180;  1  Bl.  Com.  462. 

3  1  Rust.  Crimec,  Grea.  ed.  490 ;  Regina  v,  Edwards,  8  Car.  ft  P.  611 ;  2  Biah. 
Crim.  Law,  §  714 

*  Fletcher  v.  People,  52  Bl.  896 ;  Johiuon  v.  State,  2  Humph.  288. 

«  4  Bl.  Com.  182,  188;  2  Bish.  Crim.  Law,  §§  688,  712;  Regina  v.  White, 
L.  B.  1  C.  C.  811. 
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their  education  and  nurture.^  The  mother,  as  such,  had  little 
or  no  authority  in  the  premises.^  The  Roman  law  en- 
*384  joined  upon  children  the  duty  of  showing  *due  rev- 
erence and  respect  to  the  mother,  and  punished  any 
flagrant  instance  of  the  want  of  it ;  but  beyond  this  it  seems 
to  have  recognized  no  claim  on  her  part.^  Indeed,  the  father 
is  permitted  by  Anglo-Saxon  policy  to  perpetuate  his  authority 
beyond  his  own  life ;  for  he  may  constitute  a  testamentary 
guardian  of  his  infant  children.* 

In  case  there  is  no  father,  then  the  mother  is  entitled  to 
the  custody  of  the  children ;  supposing,  of  course,  the  rights 
of  no  testamentary  guardian  intervene.^  She  has,  as  natural 
guardian,  a  right  to  the  custody  of  the  person  and  care  of  the 
education  of  her  children  ;  *^  and  this  in  all  countries,"  said 
Lord  Hardwicke,  "  where  the  laws  do  not  break  in."  ^  The 
priority  of  the  surviving  mother's  right  to  custody  is  fre- 
quently a  matter  of  statute  regulation ;  ^  but  her  absolute 
right  on  remarriage  is  not  so  clearly  recognized.  Her  claims, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  may  conflict  with  those  of  a  guar- 
dian. 

Were  these  invariable  rides,  uncontrolled  by  the  courts, 
unchanged  by  statute,  this  common-law  doctrine  of  custody 
would  be  as  simple  of  application  as  unjust.  It  is  neither. 
And  the  courts  of  chancery,  in  assuming  a  liberal  jurisdiction 
over  the  persons  and  estates  of  infants,  soon  made  the  claims 
of  justice  override  all  considerations  of  parental  or  rather 
paternal  dominion,  at  the  common  law.*  Thus  Lord  Thur- 
low,  in  a  case  where  it  appeared  that  the  father's  affairs  were 

1  Ex  parte  Hopkins,  8  P.  Wms.  151 ;  2  Story  Eq.  Juris.  §§  1841, 1842 ;  2  Kent 
Com.  205;  Forsyth  Custody,  10;  People  v.  Olmstead,  27  Barb.  9,  and  cases 
cited;  Ex  parte  M'Clellan,  1  Dowl.  P.  C.  84. 

2  See  1  Bl.  Com.  458.  <  Cod.  8,  tit  47,  §  4;  Forsyth  Custody,  5. 

«  Stat.  12  Car.  2,  c.  24,  re-enacted  in  most  of  the  United  States.  See  Guar- 
dian and  Ward,  infra. 

*  See  Guardian  and  Ward,  infra. 

<  Villareal  v.  Mellish,  2  Swanst.  586 ;  Forsyth  Custody,  11, 109 ;  2  Kent  Com. 
606 ;  People  v.  Wilcox,  22  Barb.  178 ;  Osbom  v.  Allen,  2  Dutch.  888.  So  where 
the  father  is  sentenced  to  transportation.    Ex  parte  Bailey,  6  Dowl.  P.  C.  811. 

7  2  &  8  Vict.  c.  54 ;  Mass.  Gen.  Sts.  c.  109,  §  4 ;  State  v.  Scott,  10  Fost.  274 ; 
Striplin  v.  Ware,  86  Ala.  87.    See  Hey  ward  v.  Cuthbert,  4  Desaus.  445. 
2  Story  Eq.  Juris.  §  1841.    And  see  Butler  i;.  Freeman,  Ambl.  802. 
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embarrassed,  that  he  was  an  outlaw  and  resided  abroad,  that 
his  son,  an  infant,  had  considerable  estate,  and  that  the  mother 
lived  apart  from  her  husband  and  principally  directed 
the  child's  *  education,  restrained  the  father  from  inter-  *  335 
fering  without  the  consent  of  two  persons  nominated 
for  that  purpose ;  and  with  reference  to  the  objection  that 
the  court  had  no  jurisdiction,  he  added  that  he  knew  there 
was  such  a  notion,  but  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  court  had 
arms  long  enough  to  reach  such  a  case  and  to  prevent  a  father 
from  prejudicing  the  health  or  future  prospects  of  the  child  ; 
and  he  signified  that  he  shoidd  act  accordingly.^ 

But  the  leading  case  on  this  subject  is  that  of  Wellesley  v. 
The  Duke  of  Beaufort^  which  went  on  appeal  from  Lord  Eldon 
to  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  in  which  the  learned  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's judgment  was  unanimously  affirmed.^  There  the 
children  were  taken  from  a  father  who  was  living  in  adultery. 
In  the  course  of  his  elaborate  judgment  in  this  case,  Lord 
Eldon  cited  with  approbation  a  dictum  of  Lord  Macclesfield, 
to  the  effect  that  where  there  is  reasonable  ground  to  believe 
that  the  children  would  not  be  properly  treated,  the  court 
would  interfere  without  waiting  further,  upon  the  principle 
that  preventing  juBtice  was  better  thsin  punishinff  Justice.^ 

The  evidence  showed  that  the  conduct  of  the  father  was  of 
the  most  profligate  and  immoral  description.  It  appeared 
that  he  had  ill-treated  his  wife,  continued  his  adulterous  con- 
nection to  the  time  of  judicial  proceedings,  and  in  his  letters 
to  his  young  children  had  frequently  encouraged  them  in 
habits  of  swearing  and  keeping  low  company.  Lord  Redes- 
dale,  in  the  course  of  his  opinion  before  the  Hou&e  of  Lords, 
repudiated  emphatically  the  insinuation  that  paternal  power 
is  to  be  considered  mote  than  a  trust.  "  Look  at  all  the  ele- 
men^tary  writings  on  the  subject,"  he  adds :  "  they  say  that 
a  father  is  intrusted  with  the  care  of  his  children;  that  he 
is  intrusted  with  it  for  this  reason,  because  it  is  supposed 

1  Oeuze  V,  Hanter,  2  Bro.  C.  C.  499,  n. ;  %  Cox,  242.  And  see  Whitfield  u. 
Hales,  12  Ves.  492. 

«  2  Rass.  1 ;  W^ellesley  r.  Wellesley,  2  Bligh  k.  b.  124 ;  Forsyth  Custody,  23 
et  teg, 

•  Duke  of  Beaufort  v.  Perty,  1  P.  Wms.  708,  cited  in  Wellesley  v.  Duke  of 
Beaufort,  tupra, 
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*  836    his  natural  affection  *  would  make  him  the  most  proper 

person  to  discharge  the  trust."  ^ 

But  the  result  of  the  English  authorities  is  to  establish  the 
principle,  independently  of  statutory  provisions,  that  the  Court 
of  Chancery  will  interfere  to  disturb  the  paternal  rights  only 
in  cases  of  his  gross  misconduct ;  such  misconduct  seeming, 
however,  to  be  regarded  with  reference  rather  to  the  interests 
of  the  child  than  the  moral  delinquency  of  the  parent.  If 
the  father  has  so  conducted  himself  that  it  will  not  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  infants  that  they  should  be  delivered  to  him,  or 
if  their  being  with  him  will  injuriously  affect  their  happiness, 
or  if  they  cannot  associate  with  him  without  moral  contami- 
nation, or  if,  because  they  associate  with  him,  other  persons 
will  shun  their  society,  the  court  will  award  the  custody  to 
another.^  It  is  held  that  chancery  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  fact  of  the  father's  adultery,  unless  he  brings  the  child 
into  contact  with  the  woman.^  But  unnatural  crime  is  other- 
wise regarded.^  Atheism,  blasphemy,  irreligion,  call  for  inter- 
ference, when  the  minds  of  young  children  may  be  thereby 
poisoned  and  corrupted ;  although  in  matters  of  purely  relig- 
ious belief  there  is  of  course  much  difficulty  in  defining  that 
degree  of  latitude  which  should  be  allowed.  Says  Lord 
Eldon,  "  With  the  religious  tenets  of  either  party  I  have 
nothing  to  do,  except  so  far  as  the  law  of  the  country  calls 
upon  me  to  look  on  some  religious  opinions  as  dangerous  to 
society."  * 

Mere  poverty  or  insolvency  does  not  furnish  an  adequate 

ground  for  depriving  the  father  of  his  children ;  not  even 

though  a  fund  is  offered  for  their  benefit,  conditioned 

*  837   upon  the  *  surrender  of  their  custody.®    Yet  so  solici- 

• 

1  WeUeslej  v.  Wellesley,  2  BUgh  k.  b.  141  (1828). 

3  AnoDTmous,  11  E.  L.  &  £q.  281 ;  b.  o.  2  Sim.  k.  b.  64 ;  Forsyth  Custody, 
52;  De  ManneyiUe  v.  De  Manneyille,  10  Yes.  52;  Warde  v.  Warde,  2  Phil. 
786. 

<  Ball  V,  Ball,  2  Sim.  85;  Lor^  Eldon,  n.  6  to  Lyons  v.  Blenkin,  Jac.  254. 
The  English  dirorce  act  indicates  the  peculiar  riews  preyalent  in  that  country 
as  to  adultery  committed  by  a  married  man. 

*  Anonymous,  11  E.  L.  &  Eq.  281 ;  s.  c.  2  Sim.  k.  b.  84. 

*  Lyons  v.  Blenkin,  Jac.  256.    See  Shelley  v,  Westbrooke,  Jac.  266. 

«  Ex  parte  Hopkins,  8  P.  Wms.  152 ;  Colston  o.  Morris,  Jac.  257,  n.  11 ; 
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tons  is  chancery  for  the  welfaxe  of  its  wards,  that  it  seems 
indisposed  to  sacrifice  their  large  pecuniary  opportunities 
to  the  caprice  of  the  natural  protector.  Thus  far  has  chan- 
cery carried  its  exception,  that  if  property  be  settled  upon 
an  infant,  upon  condition  that  the  father  surrenders  his  right 
to  the  custody  of  its  person,  and  he,  by  acquiescing  for  a 
time,  and  permitting  the  child  to  be  educated  in  a  manner 
conformably  to  the  terms  of  the  gift  or  bequest,  encourages 
corresponding  expectations,  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  dis- 
appoint them  afterwards  by  claiming  possession  of  the  infant. 
He  has  in  such  a  case  ^*  waived  his  parental  right."  ^ 

The  English  courts  of  common  law  likewise  interfere  in 
questions  relating  to  the  custody ^of  infants  by  writ  of  haheaB 
corpus^  which,  in  general,  lies  to  bring  up  persons  who  are  in 
custody,  and  who  are  alleged  to  be  subject  to  illegal  restraint.' 
Lord  Mansfield  once  said  that  the  common-law  court  is  not 
bound  to  deliver  an  infant,  when  set  free  from  illegal  restraint, 
over  to  anybody,  nor  to  give  it  any  privilege ;  ^  but  the  later 
English  rule  is,  that  where  a  clear  right  to  the  custody  is 
shown  to  exist  in  any  one,  the  court  has  no  choice,  but  must 
order  the  infant  to  be  delivered  up  to  him.*  This  jurisdiction 
is  less  ample  than  that  of  the  chancery  courts,  to  whose  au- 
thority it  must  be  considered  subservient.^ 

The  English  rule,  up  to  the  year  1889,  was  there- 
fore that  the  *  father  is  entitled  to  the  sole  custody  of  *  338 
his  infant  child ;  controllable,  in  general,  by  the  court 
only  in  case  of  very  gross  misconduct,  injurious  to  the  child. 
Such  a  state  of  things  was  unjust,  since  it  took  little  account 
of  the  mother's  claims  or  feelings  in  a  matter  which  most 

Maq)hen.  Inf.  142, 148 ;  Forsyth  Custody,  87 ;  Earl  &  Countess  of  Westmeath, 
Jac.  261,  n.  c.    But  see  Ex  parte  Mountfort,  16  Yes.  446. 

^  Per  Lord  Hardwicke,  Blake  v.  Leigh,  Ambl.  807 ;  Powell  v.  Clearer,  2  Bro. 
C.  C.  4d9;  Creuze  v.  Hunter,  2  Coz,  242;  Forsyth  Custody,  88,  68 ;  Lyons  v. 
Blenkin,  Jac.  264,  262. 

>  Macphers.  Inf.  162 ;  Ex  parte  Glover,  4  Dowl.  P.  C.  298 ;  Forsyth  Custody, 
17,  64 ;  /n  re  Pulbrook,  11  Jur.  186 ;  In  re  Fynn,  2  De  Q.  467 ;  8.  c.  12  Jur.  718 ; 
Bex  V.  Gieenhill,  4  Ad.  &  El.  624. 

*  Rez  V.  Delarel,  8  Burr.  1486 ;  1  W.  Bl.  409. 
«  Rex  V.  Isley,  6  Ad.  &  £1.  441. 

*  See  Wellesley  v.  Wellesley,  2  Bllgh  k.  8.  186,  142 ;  Ex  parte  Skinner,  9 
Hoore,  278. 
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deeply  interested  her.  This  finally  led  to  the  passage  of  stat. 
2  &  3  Vict.  c.  54,  known  as  Justice  Talfourd's  Act,  which 
introduced  important  changes  into  the  law  of  parental  cus- 
tody.^ This  act  does  not  appear  to  have  interfered  with  the 
father's  right  of  custody  further  than  to  introduce  new  ele- 
ments and  considerations  under  which  that  right  is  to  be 
exercised.  The  act  proceeds  upon  three  grounds :  First,  it 
assumes  and  proceeds  upon  the  existence  of  the  paternal 
right.  Secondly,  it  connects  the  paternal  right  with  the 
marital  duty,  and  imposes  the  marital  duty  as  the  condition 
of  recognizing  the  paternal  right.  Thirdly,  the  act  regards 
the  interest  of  the  child.^  If  the  two  considerations  of  mar- 
ital duty  to  be  observed  towards  the  wife  and  of  the  interest 
of  the  child  can  be  attained  consistently  with  the  father's 
retaining  the  custody  of  the  child,  his  common-law  paternal 
right  will  not  be  disturbed.^ 

In  this  country  the  doctrine  is  universal  that  the  courts  of 
justice  may,  in  their  sound  discretion,  and  when  the  morals  or 
safety  or  interests  of  the  children  strongly  require  it,  withdraw 
their  custody  from  the  father  and  confer  it  upon  the  mother, 
or  take  the  children  from  both  parents  and  place  the  care  and 
custody  of  them  elsewhere.*  The  rule  as  to  legal  preference 
is  essentially  that  of  the  common  law,  with,  however,  an  in- 
creasing liberality  in  favor  of  the  mother ;  strengthened,  in 
no  slight  degree,  by  positive  legislation.  Our  rule  of  pro- 
cedure is  somewhat  different  from  that  noticeable  in 
*  339  the  English  system.  For  though  sometimes  *  the  right 
of  custody  is  to  be  determined  by  haheai  corpus^  and 
sometimes  by  proceedings  in  equity,  while  very  frequently 
incidental  to  divorce  suits ;  in  any  case,  the  circumstances  will 
be  fully  considered  by  the  court,  and  a  decision  rendered  on 
general  principles  of  justice. 

The  father  has,  in  America,  the  paramount  right  of  custody 

1  Ex  parte  Woodward,  17  Jur.  66 ;  Forsyth  Custody,  187.  See  Forsjth,  lb. 
189,  140. 

«  Per  Turner,  V.  C,  in  Ex  parte  Woodward,  17  E.  L.  &  Eq.  77 ;  17  Jur.  56. 

'  lb.  See  also  Warde  v.  Warde,  2  Ph.  787.  Stat.  8  &  4  Vict  c.  90,  empow- 
ers chancery  to  assign  the  care  and  custody  of  infants  conricted  of  felony. 

*  2  Kent  Com.  205,  and  cases  cited ;  1  Story  £q.  Juris.  §  1841. 
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independently  of  all  statutes  to  the  contrary.  But  this  para- 
mount right  may  be  forfeited  by  his  misconduct.^  Nor  do  the 
decisions  in  our  courts  go  to  the  extent  of  the  English  rule  in 
sustaining  the  husband  against  his  wife,  despite  his  immoral 
behavior  or  marital  misconduct.  **  It  is  an  entire  mistake," 
says  Judge  Story,  "  to  suppose  that  the  court  is  bound  to  de- 
liver over  the  infant  to  its  father,  or  that  the  latter  has  an 
absolute  vested  right  in  the  custody."  ^  The  cardinal  prin- 
ciple relative  to  such  matters  is  to  regard  the  benefit  of  the 
infant ;  to  make  the  welfare  of  the  children  paramount  to  the 
claims  of  either  parent.^  While  States  differ  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  father's  claims  in  preference  to  the  mother,  in  this  latter 
principle  they  all  agree ;  and  judicial  precedents,  judicial 
dicta^  and  legislative  enactments  all  lead  to  one  and  the  same 
irresistible  conclusion.  The  primary  object  of  the  American 
decisions  is  then  to  secure  the  welfare  of  th6  child,  and  not 
the  special  claims  of  one  or  the  other  parent.  The  English 
case  of  JRex  v.  G-reenhill^^  which,  in  effect  enabling  the  father 
to  take  his  children  from  his  blameless  wife  and  place  them 
in  the  charge  of  a  woman  with  whom  he  cohabited,  hastened 
the  passage  of  Justice  Talfourd's  Act,^  has  been  repeatedly 
condemned  in  the  United  States.  Indeed,  our  courts 
have  required  no  such  statute  *  to  prevent  them  from  *  340 
taking  the  custody  of  any  child  from  one  whose  paren- 
tal influence  is  found  to  be  injurious  to  the  child's  welfare  ; 
and  if  a  father  wrongs  his  wife,  it  is  readily  presumed  that  he 
will  wrong  his  children  likewise.®    The  American  rule  is  not, 

1  2  Kent  Com.  206 ;  People  v.  Mercein,  8  Hill,  899 ;  People  v.  Olmstead,  27 
Barb.  9;  Miner  v.  Miner,  11  III.  48;  Cole  r.  Cole,  28  Iowa,  488 ;  State  u.  Baird, 
6  C.  E.  Green,  884 ;  Smith  Pet'r,  18  lU.  188.  But  see  Gishwiler  v.  Dodez,  4 
Ohio  St.  615. 

3  United  States  v.  Green,  8  Mason,  882. 

<  Case  of  Waldron,  18  Johns.  41S  ;  People  v.  Mcrcein,  8  Hill,  899 ;  Ex  parte 
Schnmpert,  6  Rich.  844 ;  Wood  v.  Wood,  8  Ala.  756 ;  Gishwiler  v,  Dodez,  4 
Ohio  St.  615.  «  4  Ad.  &  EL  624. 

^  Forsyth  Custody,  69,  187.  Lord  Denman,  who  had  sat  in  this  case,  de- 
clared that  there  was  not  one  of  the  court  who  had  not  felt  ashamed  at  the  state 
of  the  law.    See  ib.  69,  n. 

«  Bedell  v.  Bedell,  1  Johns.  Ch.  604 ;  Barrere  v.  Barrere,  4  Johns.  Ch.  187, 
197 ;  2  Bish.  Mar.  &  Dir.  5th  ed.  §  582 ;  Ex  parte  Schumpert,  6  Rich.  844 ;  The 
People  V.  Chegaray,  18  Wend.  687. 
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however,  one  of  fixed  and  determined  principles.    Much  must 
be  left  to  the  peculiar  surroundings  of  each  case.^ 

Proceedings,  as  to  the  custody  of  children,  are  usually  in 
this  country  conducted  by  writ  of  habeas  corpvs.  And  the 
settled  rule  with  us  is  that,  while  the  court  is  bound  to  free 
the  person  from  illegal  restraint,  it  is  not  bound  to  decide 
who  is  entitled  to  the  guardianship,  or  to  deliver  infants  to 
the  custody  of  any  particular  person ;  but  this  may  be  done 
whenever  deemed  proper.  In  other  words,  it  is  in  the  sound 
discretion  of  the  court  to  alter  the  custody  of  the  infaiits,  or 
not.^ 

Our  divorce  jurisprudence  being,  until  recently,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  England,  further  opportunity  has  been 
furnished  for  a  departure  from  the  common-law  rules  which 
favor  the  paternal  right  of  custody.  The  same  tribunal  which 
hears  the  divorce  cause  has  power  to  direct  with  whom  of  the 
parties,  or  what  third  person,  the  children  shall  be.^ 

*  341   Like  powers  are  *  now  conferred  upon  the  English 

matrimonial  court  by  recent  statutes ;  and  the  child's 
custody  may  be  given  to  a  parent  or  a  third  person ;  gene- 
rally to  the  innocent  parent,  though  with  due  regard  to  the 
child's  welfare ;  and,  in  suitable  cases,  with  a  right  of  access 
to  the  parent  or  parents  deprived  of  custody.*  Where  the 
custody  of  a  child  is  the  subject  of  chancery  or  divorce  pro- 

1  Cook  V.  Cook.  1  Barb.  Ch.  689 ;  Dailey  v.  Dailey,  Wright,  514 ;  Common* 
wealth  V.  Addicks,  2  S.  &  R.  174. 

2  Commonwealth  v.  Addicks,  6  Binn.  ^20 ;  Armntrong  v.  Stone,  9  Gratt  1Q2; 
Case  of  Waldron,  18  Johns.  418 ;  SUte  o.  Smith,  6  Me.  462;  State  ex  rd.  SUte 
V.  Faine,  4  Humph.  628;  Commonwealth  v.  Briggs,  16  Pick.  208;  Ward  v. 
JEloper,  7  Humph.  Ill ;  Foster  o.  Alston,  6  How.  (Miss.)  406 ;  Stigall  v.  Tnmey, 
2  Zabr.  286 ;  Mercein  v.  People,  26  Wend.  64 ;  State  v.  King,  1  Geo.  Dec.  98 ; 
State  V.  Banks,  25  Ind.  495;  Bennet  v.  Bennet,  2  Beasl.  114;  Ex  parte  Wil- 
liams, 11  Rich.  452 ;  State  v.  Richardson,  40  N.  H.  272. 

<  2  Bish.  Mar.  &  Dir.  5th  ed.  §§  526,  580. 

«  Stats.  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  85,  §  85;  22  &  28  Vict  c.  61,  §  4.  See  Ahrenfeldt 
V.  Ahrenfeldt,  1  Hoff.  Ch.  497 ;  Spratt  v.  Spratt,  1  Swab.  &  T.  215;  2  Bish.  Mar. 
&  DiT.  5th  ed.  §§  582-544,  and  cases  cited  ;  Bedell  v.  Bedell,  1  Johns.  Ch.  604 
Chetwynd  v.  Chetwynd,  L.  R.  1  P.  &  D.  89 ;  Harding  v,  Harding,  22  Md.  887 
MalUnson  v.  Mallinson,  L.  R.  1  P.  &  D.  221 ;  McBride  v.  McBride,  1  Bush,  15 
Goodrich  17.  Goodrich,  44  Ala.  670. 
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ceedings,  the  court  will  often  be  justified  in  making  tempo- 
rary arrangements  for  his  custody.^ 

Some  American  statutes  concerning  custody  are  worthy  of 
notice.  Following  the  temper  of  the  times,  the  New  York 
legislature  of  1860  enacted  that  "  every  married  woman  is 
hereby  constituted  and  declared  to  be  the  joint  guardian  of 
her  children,  with  her  husband,  with  equal  powers,  rights, 
and  duties  in  regard  to  them  with  her  husband."^  Such  a 
statute,  unexplained,  might  seem  to  do  away  altogether  with 
the  paramount  claims  of  the  husband.  But  the  courts  ap- 
peared disposed  to  regard  the  innovation  with  little  favor ; 
and  the  law  was  in  1862  repealed.^  An  earlier  statute  of 
New  York  provides  that  if  the  parents  Uve  in  a  state  of  sep- 
aration, without  being  divorced,  and  without  the  fault  of  the 
wife,  the  courts  may,  on  her  application,  award  the  custody 
of  the  child  to  the  mother.^  The  discretion  thus  conferred 
upon  the  courts  is  a  judicial  one,  however,  and  is  to  be  exer- 
cised with  due  reference  to  the  cause  of  separation,  and  the 
conduct  and  character  of  the  parties.  Legislative  provisions 
of  a  like  tendency  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  other 
States.  Thus  in  Massachusetts,  it  is  enacted  that,  pending . 
divorce  controversies,  the  respective  rights  of  the  parents 
shall,  in  the  absence  of  misconduct,  be  regarded  as  equal,  and 
that  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  children  shall  determine 
the  custody  in  which  they  shall  be  placed.^  And  imder  a 
still  more  recent  statute  in  New  Jersey,  the  court  is  to  a 
certain  extent  deprived  of  its  discretion  in  disposing  of 
the  *  custody  of  children  whose  parents  are  separated,  *  342 
but  not  divorced ;  for  by  this  statute  the  custody  of 

1  Hutson  V.  TowDsend,  6  Rich.  £q.  249;  Barnes  v,  Barnes,  L.  R.  1  P.  ft  D. 
468. 

'  People  V.  Brooks,  85  Barb.  86 ;  People  v,  Boice,  89  Barb.  807.  In  the 
former  eas^a  married  woman,  who  lired  apart  from  her  husband,  no  misconduct 
on  his  part  being  shown,  sought  under  the  new  statute  to  obtain  custody  of  the 
children. 

s  2N.  T.  Ber.  8ts.  148;  2  Kent  Com.  206,  n.;  People  r.  Mercein,  8  Hill, 
899.  And  see  People  v.  Brooks,  supra.  See  N.  T.  act  1862,  c.  172,  §  6,  which 
restrains  the  father  from  binding  his  child  as  apprentice,  or  parting  with  his  con- 
trol, or  creating  a  testamentary  guardian,  without  the  mother's  written  assent. 

«  Mass.  Gen.  Sto.  c.  107,  §  87. 
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the  children  under  seven  years  of  age  is  transferred  from  the 
father  to  the  mother.^ 

It  is  sometimes  a  question,  in  proceedings  relative  to  the 
custody  of  minors,  how  far  the  child's  own  wishes  should  be 
consulted.  Where  the  object  is  simply  that  of  custody,  the 
rule,  though  not  arbitrary,  rests  manifestly  upon  a  principle 
elsewhere  often  applied;  namely,  that  after  a  child  has 
attained  to  years  of  discretion  he  may  have,  in  case  of  contro- 
versy, a  voice  in  the  selection  of  his  own  custodian.  The  prac- 
tice is  to  give  the  child  the  right  to  elect  where  he  will  go,  if  he 
be  of  proper  age.  If  he  be  not  of.that  age,  and  want  of  discre- 
tion would  only  expose  him  to  dangers,  the  court  must  make 
an  order  for  placing  him  in  custody  of  the  suitable  person.^ 

It  is  held  in  England  that  an  agreement  by  which  the  father 
surrenders  custody  of  his  child  is  not  binding ;  and  that  he  is 
at  liberty  to  revoke  his  consent  afterwards,  and  obtain  the 
child  by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.^    The  policy  of  the  rule  is 

otherwise  in  some  Ameiican  States.  Thus,  there  is  a 
*  343    Massachusetts  case  *  where  a  child  had  been  given  up 

at  its  birth,  the  mother  having  then  died,  to  its  grand- 
parents, who  kept  it  for  thirteen  years,  at  their  own  expense, 
without  any  demand  made  by  the  father  for  its  restoration ; 
and,  under  these  circumstances,  the  court  refused  afterwards 
to  change  the  custody.*  The  general  doctrine  appears  to  us, 
on  the  whole,  to  be  this :  that  public  policy  is  against  the 
permanent  transfer  of  the  natural  rights  of  a  parent ;  and 

1  Bennet  v.  Bennet,  2  Beasl.  114. 

2  Forajth  Custody,  98,  &c. ;  Rex  v,  Greenhill,  4  Ad.  &  El.  624.  Nine  or  ten 
years  of  age  has  been  considered  too  young ;  yet  mental  capacity  appears  the 
real  test ;  and  the  wishes  of  children  less  than  fourteen  have  been  regarded. 
See  Anon.,  2  Ves.  274 ;  Ex  parte  Hopkins,  2  P.  Wms.  152 ;  Curtis  v.  Curtis,  6 
Gray,  686;  People  v,  Mercein,  8  Paige,  47 ;  In  re  Goodenough,  Ifl^  Wis.  274; 
Regina  v.  Clarke,  7  El.  &  B.  186;  State  v,  Richardson,  40  N.  H.  272.  But 
according  to  Regina  v.  Howes,  8  £11.  &  Ell.  882,  and  Mallinson  v,  Mallinson,  L. 
R.  1  P.  &  D.  221,  sixteen  years  is  now  the  limit  adopted  in  English  courts  within 
which  the  child's  own  choice  as  to  custody  may  be  disregarded. 

3  Regina  v.  Smith,  16  E.  L.  &  £q.  221. 

<  Pool  0.  Gott,  14  L.  R.  269,  before  Shaw,  C.  J.  And  see  /n  r»  Good- 
enough,  19  Wis.  274. 
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that  such  contracts  are  not  to  be  specifically  enforced,  unless 
in  the  admitted  exception  of  master  and  apprentice,  to  con- 
stitute which  relation  requires,  both  in  England  and  America, 
certain  formalities ;  and  excepting  too  in  some  parts  of  the 
United  States,  where  the  principles  of  legal  adoption  are  part 
of  the  public  policy.  American  courts  hold  fast,  neyerthe«- 
less,  to  the  true  interests  and  welfare  of  the  child-;  and 
hence  the  contract  of  a  parent  unfit  to  have  custody  of  the 
child,  which  surrenders  that  child,  by  formal  instrument,  fair 
in  its  terms,  to  a  benevolent  institution,  for  the  purpose  of 
haying  the  child  brought  up  in  a  good  family,  or  to  some 
other  suitable  third  party,  h'as  been  so  far  upheld  that  the 
child  is  suffered  to  remain  where  he  was  placed,  for  the  rea- 
son that  his  welfare  requires  it,  rather  than  be  returned  to 
the  parent  who  seeks  to  recover  custody  once  more.^ 

If  a  father,  after  making  an  assignment  of  the  services  or 
society  of  his  minor  child,  has  retaken  the  child  into  his  own 
keeping,  the  assignee's  only  remedy  on  his  own  behalf  (if  any 
he  have)  is  by  action  on  the  contract.^  An  adjudication  of 
the  appropriate  tribunal  on  the  question  of  the  custody  of  an 
infant  child,  brought  up  on  habeas  eorpvs^  may  be  pleaded  as 
res  a^udicata.^ 

Nor  can  the  fiEither,  under  the  common-law  rule,  divest 

himself,  even  by  contract  with  the  mother,  of  the  custody  of 

his  children,  though  he  allows  them  to  remain  with  her  for 

several  years.^    Yet  the  rule  in  some  States  is  more 

*844    •flexible.'^ 


1  2  Kent  Com.  205 ;  State  v.  Barrett,  45  N.  H.  15 ;  Dumain  v.  Gwynne, 
10  Allen,  270.  The  motheri  beluga  suitable  perton,  was  allowed  to  recorer  cus- 
todj,  in  Wishard  v.  Medaris,  84  Ind.  168.  And  see  Seller  v.  Jones,  22  Ark.  92. 
Mayne  v.  Baldwin,  1  Halst  Ch.  454 ;  People  r.  Mercein,  8  Paige  Ch.  67 ;  8.  c. 
8  Hill,  408 ;  State  o.  Libbej,  44  N.  H.  821 ;  State  v.  Scott,  80  N.  H.  274,  eeUb- 
liab  that  a  parol  transfer  is  insufficient. 

>  Famsworth  o.  Ricliardson,  85  Me.  267.  And  see  Commonwealth  v. 
M'Keag7, 1  Ashm.  218;  Lowry  r.  Batton,  Wright,  880. 

s  Mercein  v.  People,  25  Wend.  64. 

4  Torrington  v.  Norwich.  21  Conn.  548 ;  People  v.  Mercein,  8  Hill,  406.  And 
see  Vansittart  v.  Vansittart,  4  Kay  &  J.  62 ;  Johnson  v.  Terry,  84  Conn.  259. 

»  Wodell  V.  Coggeshall,  2  Met.  89.    And  see  State  o.  Smith,  6  Me.  402. 

As  to  custody  in  matters  of  guardianship,  see  ii\fra,  p.  448  ti  seq, 
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Next  to  the  light  of  custody  of  infants  comes  that  of  the 

•  value  of  their  labor  and  services.  The  father,  says  Black- 
stone,  has  the  benefit  of  his  children's  labor  while  they  live 
with  him  and  are  maintained  by  him ;  and  this  is  no  more 
than  he  is  entitled  to  from  his  apprentices  or  servants.^  This 
right,  like  that  of  custody,  rests  upon  the  parental  duty  of 
maintenance,  and  furnishes  some  compensation  to  the  father 
for  his  own  services  rendered  the  child. 

Whether  this  right  remains  absolute  in  the  father  until  the 
child  has  attained  full  age  is  apparently  a  matter  of  doubt. 
It  is  certainly  perfect  while  the  period  of  the  child's  nurture 
continues.  But  if  this  is  all,  it  can  be  of  little  consequence, 
because  the  child's  labor  and  services  are  for  that  period  of 
little  or  no  value ;  nor  could  compensation  be  thus  afforded 
for  the  many  years  when  the  child  was  entirely  helpless.  All 
wiU  admit  that  the  father's  right  continues  until  the  child 
reaches  fourteen.  And  since  the  father's  guardianship  by 
nature  extends  through  the  full  term  of  the  child's  minority ; 
since,  too,  he  may  by  will  place  a  testamentary  guardian  of 
his  own  choice  over  the  infant ;  since  it  is  reasonable  that  the 
law  should  set  off  years  of  later  usefulness  against  years  of 
earlier  helplessness ;  in  short,  since  the  age  of  majority  is 
fixed  as  the  period  when  an  infant  becomes  legally  emanci- 
pated from  his  father's  control ;  we  may  fairly  assume 
*  845  that,  all  other  things  *  being  equal,  the  father  is  actu- 
ally entitled  to  the  value  of  his  child's  labor  and  ser- 
vices until  the  latter  becomes  of  age.  This  is  the  principle 
assumed  by  the  elementary  writers,^  and  in  most  of  the 
judicial  decisions ;  ^  though  to  this  opinion  Chancellor  Kent 
appears  to  yield  a  somewhat  doubtful  assent.^ 

But  the  duties  and  rights  of  parents  are  limited,  mutually 
dependent,  and  in  a  great  degree  correspondent  with  one 

•  another.      When  the  father  has  discharged  himself  of  the 
obligation  to  support  the  child,  or  has  obliged  the  child  to 

1  1  Bl.  Com.  458 ;  2  Kent  Com.  108. 

>  1  Bl.  Com.  458 ;  Reeve  Dom.  Bel.  290. 

'  Day  V.  Everett,  7  Mass.  145;  Benson  v.  Bemington,  2  Mass.  118 ;  Flummer 
V.  Webb,  4  Mason,  880;  Gale  r.  Parrot,  1  N.  H.  28 ;  Nightingale  o.  Withington, 
15  Mass.  272 ;  The  Etna,  Ware,  462. 

4  2  Kent  Com.  198. 
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support  himself,  our  courts  are  reluctant  to  admit  his  right  to 
the  child's  services.  Under  such  circumstances,  says  a  New 
Hampshire  court,  "  there  is  no  principle  but  that  of  slavery 
which  continues  his  right  to  receive  the  earnings  of  his  child's 
labor."  ^  Of  the  emancipation  of  children,  thus  or  otherwise 
secured,  we  shall  speak  hereafter.^ 

The  right  of  action  to  recover  for  the  services  of  a 
minor  is  *  then  presumed  to  be  in  his  father.*  And  it  *  346 
is  held  that  the  agreement  of  a  father,  merely  in  con- 
sideration of  natural  love  and  affection,  to  permit  a  minor 
son  who  lives  under  the  paternal  roof  as  a  member  of  the 
family  to  cultivate  a  crop  and  receive  its  proceeds,  is  revocable 
by  him  at  any  time  before  the  crop  is  gathered  and  disposed 
of  by  the  son.*  And  the  father  may  charge  services  rendered 
.  by  his  son,  as  a  master  for  his  apprentice  or  hired  laborer,  and 
consider  it  his  own  work.*  The  right  to  sue  for  services 
quantum  meruit  is  likewise  prima  facie  in  the  father.®  And 
if  a  child  being  of  full  age  chooses  to  remain  with  the  father^ 
or  is  imbecile  and  needs  to  be  harbored  at  home,  the  relation 
may  continue  so  as  to  entitle  the  parent,  either  as  such  or  on 
the  principle  of  master  and  servant,  to  recover  for  the  child's 
wages  in  the  same  manner.^ 

The  parent  may  voluntarily  relinquish  the  right  to  his 
child's  earnings,  and  may  permit  the  child  to  earn  for  himself, 
receive  his  earnings,  and  appropriate  them  at  pleasure.  And 
if  the  parent  authorize  a  third  person  to  employ  and  pay  the 
child,  payment  to  the  child  and  not  to  the  parent  will  be  a 
BufScient  discharge.  Such  an  agreement  may  be  in  express 
terms,  or  it  may  be  implied  from  circumstances.*    An  Amen- 

^  WoodSi  J.,  in  Jenness  v.  Emerpon,  16  N.  H.  489.  But  in  this  case  the  prin- 
ciple seems  to  be  assumed  that  the  parent's  obligation  to  support  and  his  right 
to  receive  wages  commence  together,  continue  together,  and  ought  always  to 
terminate  together.  ^       '^  See  infra,  p.  867  et  seq, 

>  Dufield  f.  Cross,  12  111.  897;  Shute  v.  Dorr,  6  Wend.  204.  See  Campbell 
V.  Cooper,  84  N.  H.  49.  *  Stovall  v.  Johnson,  17  Ala.  14. 

^  Brown  v.  Ramsay,  5  Dutch.  117.    But  see  Jones  v,  Buckley,  19  Ala.  604. 

*  Letts  V.  Brooks,  Hill  &  Den.  86 ;  Van  Dom  v,  Yoang,  18  Bavb.  286. 

7  Browa  v.  Ramsay,  5  Dutch.  117 ;  Orerseers  of  Alexandria  v.  Overseers  of 
Bethlehem,  1  Harr.  122;  infra,  p.  872. 

^  See  Campbell  v.  Cooper,  84  N.  H.  49 ;  Jenness  v.  Emerson,  15  N.  H.  489 ; 
Cloud  V.  Hamilton,  11  Humph.  104 ;  Armstrong  v.  McDonald,  10  Barb.  800. 
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can  Qpurt  favorably  regards  contracts  of  this  nature,  for  the 
child's  benefit,  as  they  are  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of 
free  institutions.^  And  a  New  York  statute  provides  that 
unless  the  parent  notifies  the  minor^s  employer  within  thirty 
days  after  the  commencement  of  service  that  he  claims 

*  847    the  wages,  payment  to  *  the  minor  will  be  good.^   When 

the  parent  is  a  pauper  and  is  maintained  by  a  town, 
such  town  is  held  not  entitled  to  the  earnings  of  a  minor 
child  who  is  not  himself  a  pauper.'  The  father  may  by  his 
own  delay  forfeit  the  right  of  action  for  his  son's  wages ;  as 
where  the  minor  agrees  to  work  at  certain  monthly  wages  to 
be  paid  to  himself,  and  the  &ther,  knowing  of  the  agreement^ 
gives  no  notice  of  his  objection,  but  waits  until  the  work  has 
been  done  and  payment  is  made  to  the  child,  before  making  a 
demand.^  But  if  the  father  has  given  seasonable  notice  of 
Ids  dissent  and  demand  to  the  stranger  hiring  his  son.  the 
fact  that  the  son  continues  to  work  against  his  express  dis- 
sent, and  that  the  stranger  notified  him  to  come  and  take  his 
son  away  and  he  neglected  to  do  so,  will  not  preclude  him 
from  recovering  the  wages.^  Nor  does  the  fact  that  the  son 
has  agreed  with  his  father  to  buy  out  his  time  for  the  remain* 
der  of  his  minority  by  paying  a  certain  sum  therefor,  which 
has  not  been  paid,  prevent  the  father  from  recovering  his 
wages  pending  the  payment  of  such  sum.^ 

We  may  add  that  whatever  private  arrangement  may  exist 
between  the  father  and  his  son,  unless  it  is  brought  to  the 
employer*s  notice  it  cannot  be  set  up  to  justify  payment  to  the 
minor  himself.  As  for  instance,  where  father  and  son  had 
secretly  agreed  that  the  latter  should  have  his  own  wagesJ 
And  the  publication  by  a  parent  of  a  notice  of  his  son's 
emancipation  more  liberal  to  the  latter  than  the  actual  agree- 

1  Snediker  v.  Ereringham,  8  Dutch.  148;  Cloud  v.  Hamilton,  11  Humph. 

<  N.  T.  Laws,  1860,  p.  679;  Herrick  o.  Fdtcfaer,  47  Bari>.  689.  And  tee 
ETerett  V.  Sherfey,  1  Iowa,  866. 

'  Jenness  v.  Emenon,  16  N.  H.  486. 

«  Smith  V.  Smith,  80  Conn.  111.  •  lb.  - 

«  Cahlll  V.  Patterson,  80  Vt  692.  And  see  Kaufielt  v.  Moderwell,  21  Ptenn. 
St  222 :  Cloud  V.  Hamilton,  11  Humph.  104 ;  Whiting  v.  Earie,  8  Pick.  201. 

:  Kaul&lt  V.  Moderwell,  21  Peim.  St  222. 
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ment  between  them,  will  not,  as  against  one  who  has  no 
knowledge  of  the  publication,  estop  the  father  from  insisting 
on  such  right  to  his  son's  wages  as  the  contract  between  them 
actually  gives.^  But  the  usage  of  father  and  son  may  be 
alleged.^ 

*  One  who  employs  the  minor  son  of  another  cannot  *  848 
be  liable  to  his  father  as  for  breach  of  contract,  be* 
cause  of  such  minor*s  delinquencies.  Hence,  it  is  held,  that 
where  the  father  contracts  that  his  son  shall  work  for  a 
specified  time  and  price,  and  the  son  leaves  his  employer 
before  the  expiration  of  the  time,  against  his  father's  will, 
the  fiftther  can  only  recorer  for  the  time  of  actual  employ-^ 
ment,  although  the  employer  assented  to  the  departure.^ 

Money  intrusted  to  a  minor  son  for  a  specific  purpose  and 
applied  by  him,  without  his  father's  assent,  in  compounding 
for  his  own  crime,  may  be  recovered  by  the  father  from  the 
receiver.  But  if  the  payment  was  assented  to  by  the  father, 
or  if  the  money  was  paid  solely  as  civil  damages  in  settlement 
of  a  trespass,  whether  with  or  without  such  assent,  the  father 
cannot  afterward  recover  it  from  the  receiver.^  And  so,  too, 
if  a  father  place  his  minor  son  to  work  for  another,  for  no 
illegal  purpose,  and  without  knowledge  and  assent  as  to  his 
illegal  employment  in  fact,  he  is  still  entitled  to  compensation 
for  his  son's  services.  As  where  a  son  is  employed  by  another 
in  unlawfully  selling  intoxicating  liquors,  the  father  being 
ignorant  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  services  while 
they  were  being  performed.* 

Wages  due  a  minor  seaman  belong  to  his  father.  And  pay- 
ment of  such  wages  to  the  son,  while  he  was  known  by  his 
employer  to  have  been  less  than  twenty-one  at  the  time  of 
making  the  contract,  furnishes  no  defence  to  an  action  by  the 
father,  who  had  no  knowledge  of  his  hiring  until  after 
the  wages  *  were  earned.®  Nor  is  the  father  in  such  *  349 
case  affected  by  the  terms  of  the  shipping  articles,  be- 

1  Mason  v.  Hatching,  82  Yt.  780. 

s  Perlinau  v.  Phelps»  26  Yt.  478;  Canorar  r.  Cooper,  8  Barb.  115. 

'  Hennewj  v,  Stewart,  81  Yt.  486. 

4  Bombam  v.  Hoit,  14  N.  H.  867.  *  Emery  v.  Kempton,  2  Gray,  267. 

«  White  V.  Henry,  24  Me.  581.    See  Weeki  v.  Holmee,  12  Cush.  215. 
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cause  it  is  an  express  contract  which  as  against  him  the  son 
has  no  right  to  make  ;  he  can  claim  under  a  qitantum  meruit 
for  the  value  of  the  services.  But  mercantile  custom  may 
determine  certain  questions  as  to  the  remedy.^  As  to  enlist- 
ments in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States,  the  laws 
contemplate  that  the  contract  is  personal  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  infant ;  and  pay,  bounties,  and  prize-money  in  general, 
though  earned  ifhder  State  laws,  are  held  to  belong  to  the 
son,  and  not  to  the  father.' 

If  a  minor  son  abscond  from  his  father's  house,  and  enter 
the  service  of  one  who  for  his  labor  furnishes  the  infant  a 
reasonable  support,  the  parent  cannot  recover  the  son's  wages 
without  deducting  the  amount  of  the  expense  of  such  sup- 
port.^ 

Where  a  father  furnishes  his  minor  child  with  clothing,  such 
clothing  is  the  property  of  the  father,  and  he  may  maintain 
an  action  for  the  loss  and  injury  thereof ;  but  where  he  in- 
trusts .the  child  with  a  sum  of  money  for  general  purposes, 
without  specific  directions  as  to  its  appropriation,  and  the 
child  buys  clothing  with  it,  such  clothing  is  not  the  property 
of  the  father.*  The  parent  may  give  articles  by  parol  to  his 
child,  and  afterwards  resume  them,  there  being  no  considera- 
tion.^ 

A  father  has  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  life  of  a  minor 
child,  and  an  insurance  of  the  life  of  such  child  is  not  within 
the  rule  of  law  by  which  wager  policies  are  declared  void.® 

At  the  common  law  a  mother  has  no  implied  right  to  the 
services  and  earnings  of  her  minor  child ;  not  being  bound 
for  the  child's  maintenance.  Nor  have  her  rights  or  liabili- 
ties in  these  respects  been  usually  regarded  as  equivalent  to 
those  of  a  father,  even  where  she  is  the  only  surviving  par- 

1  Bishop  V.  Shepherd,  28  Pick.  492. 

2  United  States  v.  fiainbridge,  1  Mason,  84 ;  Baker  v.  Baker,  41  Yt.  65 ; 
Banks  v.  Conant,  14  Allen,  497;  Mears  v,  Bickford,  65  Me.  628;  Carson  v. 
Watts,  8  Doug.  860;  Cadwell  v.  Sherman,  46  Bl.  848. 

s  Huntoon  v.  Hazelton,  20  N.  H.  888. 

«  Dickinson  v.  Winchester,  4  Cosh.  114;  Parmelee  v.  Smith,  21  Bl.  620; 
Prentice  t^.  Decker,  49  Barb.  21. 

ft  Cranz  t;.  Kroger,  22  111.  74 ;  Storall  v.  Johnson,  17  Ala.  14. 
«  Mitchell  V.  Union,  &c.,  Ins.  Co.,  46  Me.  104. 
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ent.^  But  the  modem  tendency  in  this  country,  if  not  in 
England,  is  certainly  to  treat  a  mother's  rights  with  consider- 
able favor,  especially  if  she  be  a  widow ;  and  in  several  late 
cases  her  title  has  been  upheld  in  her  minor  child's  earnings, 
so  far  as  concerns  third  persons  ;  it  appearing  that  she  was 
the  surviving  parent,  and  that  the  child  had  no  probate  guar- 
dian and  was  not  emancipated.  Whether  such  title  on  her 
part  could  be  so  well  enforced  against  the  child's  own  consent 
and  to  the  extent  of  depriving  the  child  of  the  fruits  of  his 
own  toil,  may  be  reasonably  doubted.* 

As  a  rule,  the  parent  has  no  rights  over  the  child's  general 
property.  The  law  treats  legacies,  gifts,  distributive  shares, 
and  the  like,  which  may  vest  in  a  person  during  minority,  as 
his  own  property  ;  and  the  modern  practice  is  to  require 
the  appointment  *  of  a  guardian  in  such  cases,  to  man-  *  850 
age  the  estate  until  the  child  comes  of  age.^  Under 
no  pretext  may  the  father  appropriate  such  funds  to  himself, 
or  use  them  to  pay  his  own  debts.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  child's  lands.  And  the  parent's  investment  of  his 
child's  money  for  the  latter's  benefit  will  be  protected  against 
all  creditors  of  the  former,  who  are  chargeable  with  notice  of 
the  child's  rights.* 

The  rights  of  parents  in  relation  to  the  custody  and  ser- 
vices of  their  children  may  be  enlarged,  restrained,  and  lim- 
ited, as  wisdom  or  policy  may  dictate,  unless  the  legislative 
power  is  limited  by  some  constitutional  prohibition.^  But  it 
is  held  that  the  State  has  no  constitutional  right  to  interfere 

1  1  Bl.  Com.  468 ;  CommonwealUi  v,  Murray,  4  Binn.  487 ;  Riley  v.  Jameton, 
8  N.  H.  29 ;  People  v.  Meroein,  8  Hill,  400 ;  Morris  v.  Law,  4  Stew.  &  Port.  128  ; 
Pray  v.  Grorham,  81  Me.  240;  Snediker  v.  ETeringham,  8  Datch,  148.  See 
Oapp  V.  Greene,  10  Met.  489 ;  Campbell  v.  Campbell,  8  Sto'ckt.  268. 

2  See  Matthewson  v.  Perry,  87  Conn.  486 ;  Hammond  v.  Corbett,  60  N.  H. 
601 ;  Hays  v.  Seward,  24  Ind.  862. 

>  Keeler  v,  Fassett,  21  Vt.  689 ;  Jackson  v.  Combs,  7  Cow.  86 ;  Miles  v.  Boy- 
den,  8  Pick.  218 ;  Cowell  v.  Daggett,  97  Mass.  484 ;  Eenningham  v.  M'Laugblin, 
8  Monr.  80.  And  see  Guardian  and  Ward,  infra.  But  see  Selden's  Appeal,  81 
Conn.  648. 

«  McLaurie  v.  Partlow,  68  HI.  840. 

*  United  States  v.  Bainbridge,  1  Mason,  71,  per  Story,  J. ;  Bennet  v.  Bennet,  2 
Beasl.  114 ;  State  v.  Clottu,  88  Ind.  409. 
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with  the  parent  and  take  charge  of  a  child's  education  and 
custody,  on  the  mere  allegation  that  he  is  ^^  destitute  of  proper 
parental  care,  and  is  growing  up  in  mendicancy,  ignorance » 
idleness,  and  vice."  ^ 

1  People  V.  Turner,  55  HI.  280.  "  Sunday  lawi "  of  Vermont  do  not  prerent 
^  &tber  from  journeying  to  see  hia  ohildren  who  are  properly  absent  from  home. 
McClary  v,  Lowell,  44  Vt.  116. 
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•CHAPTER    IV.  'SSI 

THE  parent's  rights  AND  LIABILITIES  FOB  THE  CHILD'S 

INJURIES   AND  FRAUDS. 

Two  distinct  topics  are  to  receive  treatment  in  the  present 
chapter,  under  the  head  of  the  parent's  rights  and  liabilities 
for  the  child's  injuries  and  frauds.  Fir^t,  the  parent's  right 
of  action  where  his  child  is  the  injured  party.  Second^  the 
parent's  liability  to  action  where  his  child  is  the  injuring 
party. 

Firsts  Where  a  child  suffers  wrong,  he  has  his  action  for 
the  personal  injury.  But  besides  this  the  parent  may  usually 
claim  indemnity  for  loss  of  his  child's  services,  to  which 
should  be  added  the  incidental  expenses  incurred  in  conse- 
quence of  the  injury.  Hence  arises  a  cause  of  action  in  the 
parent  per  qnody  the  foundation  of  which  is  a  loss  of  the 
child's  services. 

There  are  various  tortious  acts,  by  which  a  parent  may  be 
deprived  of  his  child's  services ;  and  the  law  is  generous  in 
securing  compensation  for  the  injury.  But  in  this  connection 
the  parental  relation  is  not  strictly  to  be  considered  ;  the  rule 
being  that  a  parent  has  no  remedy  for  an  injury  done  to  his 
child  by  the  wrongful  act  of  another,  unless  that  child  can  be 
treated  in  law  as  his  servant.^ 

This  is  laid  down  positively  as  the  English  rule.  Thus,  in 
a  case  where  the  plaintiff  brought  an  action  against  the  de- 
fendant for  carelessly  driving  over  and  injuring  the  plaintiff's 
child,  so  that  the  plaintiff  was  obliged  to  expend  a  large  sum 
of  money  in  doctors  and  nurses,  and  it  appeared  that  the 

1  2  Billiard  Torts,  61S-529 ;  Addison  Torts,  697 ;  Grinnell  v.  Wells,  7  M.  & 
Gr.  1041 ;  Rogers  v.  Smith,  17  Ind.  828 ;  Hatfield  v.  Roper,  21  Wend.  616 ; 
Dennis  v,  Clark,  2  Cush.  847. 
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child  was  only  two  years  and  a  half  old,  and  incapable  of 
performing  any  act  of  service,  it  was  held  that  the  parent's 
action  was  not  maintainable.^  "  The  gist  of  the  action,"  it 
is  here  said,  ^^  is  the  loss  of  services,  and  therefore,  though  the 
relation  of  parent  and  child  subsists,  yet,  if  the  child  is 

*  352   incapable  of  performing  any  services,  the  foundation  of 

the  action  fails."  ^  And  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
father,  as  such,  can  even  maintain  a  special  action  for  the 
expenses  necessarily  incurred  by  him  in  having  so  young  a 
child  cured  of  the  injury.* 

In  this  country,  the  rule  appears  to  be  more  liberal  towards 
the  parent.  A  New  York  coio't  observes,  that  it  is  quite 
questionable  whether  the  father  can  be  deprived  of  his  right 
to  sue  for  the  loss  of  services,  on  account  of  the  child's  youth ; 
though,  of  course,  the  right  may  be  forfeited  by  the  parent's 
culpable  negligence.^  And  in  Massachusetts  it  is  decided 
that  if  an  infant  child,  a  member  of  his  father's  household, 
and  too  young  to  be  capable  of  rendering  any  service  to  his 
father,  is  wounded  or  otherwise  injured  by  a  third  person,  or 
by  a  mischievous  animal  owned  by  a  third  person,  under  such 
circumstances  as  to  give  the  child  himself  an  action  against 
such  person,  for  the  personal  injury,  and  the  father  is  thereby 
necessarily  put  to  trouble  and  expense  in  the  care  and  cure 
of  the  child,  he  may  maintain  an  action  against  such  person 
for  indemnity.  The  court  laid  down  the  rule,  however,  with 
much  caution.* 

Statutes  enlarging  the  rights  of  widows,  dependent  parents, 
and  others,  in  torts  occasioned  by  the  negligence  of  railroad 
corporations  and  other  common  carriers,  are  to  be  found  in 
England  and  America.  Under  such  statutes  it  is  frequently 
provided  that  where  a  child  is  thus  killed,  the  child's  admin- 
'istrator  may  sue  for  the  parent's  benefit.  The  English  stat- 
ute, known  as  Lord  Campbell's  Act,  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  93,  has 

1  Hall  V.  Hollander,  7  Dowl.  &  By.  188;  4  Bam.  &  Crest.  660. 
'  Bayleji  J.,  in  ib. 

>  See  AddlBon  Torto,  697 ;  Grinnell  v.  Wells,  8  Soott  N.  B.  741.  Canira,  Hall 
9.  Hollander,  supra. 

«  Hartfield  v.  Boper,  21  Wend.  615. 
•  Dennis  v.  Clark,  2  Cosh.  847. 
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given  rise  to  suits  of  this  kind ;  but  the  rule  is  laid  down  that 
such  actions  are  not  maintainable  without  some  evidence'  of 
actual  pecuniary  damage,  some  loss  of  service.^  But  the  dam- 
ages are  to  be  calculated  in  reference  to  a  reasonable 
expectation  of  pecuniary  benefit,  as  of  *  right  or  other-  *  353 
wise,  from  the  continuance  of  the  life ;  and  where  the 
parent  is  old  and  infirm,  and  the  son  had  been  earning  good 
wages,  though  not  at  the  precise  period  of  death,  such  cir- 
cumstances are  to  be  favorably  considered  in  estimating  the 
amount  of  damages.^  And  since,  as  we  have  seen,  the  j)ar- 
ent's  right  of  suit  is  founded  upon  the  loss  of  a  child's  ser- 
vices, there  are  circumstances  under  which  such  suits  might 
be  brought,  notwithstanding  the  child  was  of  age,  contrary  to 
the  general  rule.* 

Trespass  lies  per  quod  for  loss  of  services  occasioned  by 
assault  and  battery  of  the  child.^  The  true  question  here, 
as  elsewhere,  seems  to  be,  whether  a  loss  of  service  was  con- 
sequent upon  the  injury.  For  assault  and  battery  on  the 
high  seas,  there  is  likewise  a  remedy  in  admiralty.^ 

If  the  parent  has  finally  relinquished  his  right  to  the  ser- 
vices of  his  child,  he  cannot  claim  such  damages ;  they  belong 
to  the  master,  if  any  one ;  but  this  question  of  relinquishment 
is  for  determination  on 'the  usual  principles.^  And  where  an 
injury  is  inflicted  upon  a  child  while  living  with  and  in  the 
service  of  another,  the  proper  remedy  of  the  father  is  trespass 
on  the  case  for  the  reversion,  as  it  were,  of  the  child's  ser- 
vices ;  as  where  a  person  who  hired  the  son  of  another,  put 
him  upon  a  vicious  horse,  so  that  he  was  thrown  and  had  his 
leg  broken.^    And  the  parent's  negligence  may,  in  certain 

^  Duckworth  v,  Johnson,  4  Hurl.  &  Nor.  658.  See  further,  Frank  v.  New 
Orleans,  &c.,  R.  R.  Co.,  20  La.  Ann.  25 ;  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co.  r.  Bantom,  64 
Penn.  St.  495. 

»  lb. ;  Franklin  v.  South-Eastern  R.  R.  Co.,  8  Hurl.  &  Nor.  211. 

'  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Keller,  67  Penn.  St.  800 ;  Mercer  v,  Jackson,  54 
HI.  897.    And  see  infrat  p.  858. 

*  Hammer  v.  Pierce,  5  Harring.  171 ;  Hoover  v.  Helm,  7  Watts,  62;  Plummer 
V.  Webb,  Ware,  75 ;  Cowden  v.  Wright,  24  Wend.  429.  But  as  to  indictments, 
see  Hearst  v,  Sybert,  Cheves,  177. 

*  Plummer  v.  Webb,  Ware,  75.  *  Arnold  v.  Norton,  25  Conn.  92. 
7  Wilt  V,  Vickers,  8  Watts,  227. 
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cases,  defeat  his  own  right  of  action  for  loss  of  service  alto- 
gether, as  well  as  that  of  the  child  for  the  injury  suffered.^ 

The  death  of  the  child,  after  the  injury,  though  it  may,  on 
familiar  principles,  terminate  the  right  to  sue  for  the  child's 
tort,  does  not  affect  the  parent's  consequential  right  of  action. 
The  death  occurring  before  the  commencement  of  the  suit,  if 
in  consequence  of  the  injury,  only  aggravates  the  parent's 
remedy ;  if  the  death  is  occasioned  by  other  causes,  it  leaves 
the  remedy  as  it  stood  before.^ 

*  864       *  Every  person  who  knowingly  and  designedly  inter- 

rupts the  relation  subsisting  between  parent  and  child, 
by  procuring  the  child  to  depart  from  the  parent's  service,  or 
by  harboring  and  keeping  him  after  he  has  quitted  his  home, 
commits  a  wrongful  act,  for  which  he  is  responsible  to  the 
parent.  The  offence  is  known  as  enticement,  and  this  ap- 
plies to  the  relation  of  master  and  servant.  In  such  cases, 
again,  the  parent  sues  on  a  principle  analogous  to  that  of  the 
master :  namely,  because  of  an  alleged  loss  of  service ;  or  pos- 
sibly in  trespass  vi  et  armis  upon  the  more  reasonable  allega- 
.  tion  of  loss  of  the  child's  society.®  And  this  action  will  lie 
on  behalf  of  the  mother  after  the  father's  death.^  The  quo 
animo  of  the  defendant  in  such  suits  i&  always  material.  To 
afford  shelter  is  one  thing ;  to  encourage  filial  disobedience 
another.  The  mere  employment  of  a  runaway  child  does  not 
amount  to  enticement.^  But  where  it  appears  that  the  defend- 
ant, knowing  that  the  son  had  absconded  from  his  father^ 
boarded  him  in  his  family  and  allowed  him  to  work  on  his 
farm  as  he  pleased,  doing  this  with  the  intention  of  aiding  or 
encouraging,  or  with  the  knowledge  that  it  aids  and  encour- 
ages the  son  to  keep  away  from  the  father,  he  is  liable  to  this 
action.^ 

^  See  infra,  p.  671 ;  Glas«ey  v.  HestonriUe,  ftc.,  R.  R.  Co.,  67  Peno.  St.  172. 

2  Plummer  v.  Webb,  Ware,  80;  Winsmore  v.  Greenbank,  Bull.  N.  P.  78;  Ihl 
V.  Street  R.  R.  Co.,  47  N.  Y.  817. 

>  Lumley  v.  Gye,  2  El.  &  B.  224 ;  Eirkpatrick  v.  Lockhart,  2  Brev.  276  ;  1 
Woodes.  Lee.  461 ;  Sargent  v.  Mathewaon,  88  N.  H.  64 ;  8  Bl.  Com.  140. 

^  Jones  0.  Tevis,  4  Litf.  26. 

ft  Keane  &.  Boycott,  2  H.  Bl.  611 ;  Batterfield  v.  Ashley,  6  Cusb.  249. 

*  Sargent  v.  Mathewson,  88  N.  H.  64 ;  Eyerett  v.  Sherfey,  1  Iowa,  866. 
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• 

A  parent  may  maintain  a  libel  in  the  admiralty  for  the 
wrongful  abduction  of  his  child,  a  minor,  and  carrying  him 
beyond  the  seas.^  Abduction  is  an  offence  similar  to  entice- 
ment, but  implying  the  use  of  force  rather  than  persuasion. 
Where  father  and  mother  live  apart,  the  mother's  assent  to 
the  child's  enlistment  as  a  sailor  may  sometimes  affect  the 
father's  remedies.^  But  some  parental  ratification  of  the 
son's  contract  of  enlistment  should  be  shown  in  order  to 
defeat  .the  parent's  right  of  action;  and  similar  principles 
apply  in  the  case  of  an  army  enlistment ;  there  being,  doubt- 
less, cases  where  a  parent  may  sue  one  at  law  for  unlawfully 
harboring  and  concealing  his  young  child,  and  so  inducing 
him  to  enlist  as  a  soldier.^ 

*  There  must  be  a  reasonable  limit  to  suits  by  the  *  355 
parent  for  loss  of  his  child's  society  and  services. 
Hence  it  is  now  well  settled  in  this  country  that  the  parent 
cannot  sue  for  enticing  his  child  into  a  marriage  against  the 
parent's  consent.*  For  a  forcible  abduction,  resulting  in  an 
imperfect  marriage,  and  aggravated  cases  of  a  like  nature, 
where,  in  fact,  there  is  not  a  valid  union,  there  might  be  a 
remedy.  So  the  marriage  statutes  not  unfrequently  provide 
penalties  to  be  meted  out  to  offenders,  who  aid  and  encourage 
infants  in  evading  statutes  requiring  the  consent  of  parents 
or  guardians.  But  for  drawing  children  of  suitable  age  into 
a  marriage  which  pleases  themselves,  the  law  affords  no  re- 
dress ;  nor  can  it  punish  for  the  sake  of  parental  discipline. 
Aild  even  though  the  match  be  unhappy,  yet  marriage  must 
supersede  the  filial  relation.^  Nor  can  a  parent  sue  a  school 
teacher,  school  trustees,  or  others,  for  excluding  his  children 

1  Steele  v,  Thacher,  Ware,  91 ;  Plummer  v,  Webb,  4  Mason,  880.    See  Cut- 
ting V.  Seabury,  Sprague,  522 ;  Weeks  v.  Holmes,  12  Cush.  216. 

2  Wodell  V.  Coggeshall,  2  Met.  89.    And  see  Worcester  v.  Marchant,  14 
Pick.  610. 

'  Caughej  v.  Smitb,  47  N.  Y.  244. 

*  Jones  ».  Tevis,  4  Litt.  26 ;  HerTey  v.  Moseley,  7  Gray,  479 ;  Goodwin  v. 
Thompson,  2  Greene  (Iowa),  829.    But  see  Hills  v.  Hobert.  2  Root,  48. 

*  Marrying  a  parent's  son  and  heir  was  a  civil  injury  at  common  law  during 

the  continuance  of  the  military  tenures,  for  thereby  the  parent  lost  the  ralue  of 
his  child's  marriage ;  but  this  ii\jury  ceased  long  ago,  with  the  right  on  which  it 
was  founded.    See  8  Bi.  Com.  140,  and  notes. 
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relation  of  constructive  servide  between  parent  and  child, 
which  suffered  by  the  wrongful  act  of  the  defendant. 

There  is  a  late  New  Jersey  case  where  it  appeared  in  evi- 
dence that  the  daughter  was  about  twenty-two  years  of  age 
when  seduced,  and  was  living  a  part  of  the  time  with  her 
brother,  who  occupied  a  farm  about  a  mile  from  her  father, 
and  part  of  the  time  with  her  father.  While  the  rule  was 
fully  approved  that  the  father  and  daughter  must  have  stood 
in  the  relation  of  master  and  servant  at  the  time  the  injury 
was  committed,  it  was  further  held  that  it  was  not  necessary 
that  the  daughter  should  be  in  the  actuai  service  of  the  father 
at  the  time  of  the  seduction,  if  the  relation  of  master  and 
servant  then  existed  between  them ;  in  other  words,  that  the 
service  rendered  need  not  be  house  service,  nor  service  from 

day  to  day,  but  that  any  accustomed  service  lost  by  the 
*  368   injury  would  sustain  the  action.^    ♦  So  in  a  very  recent 

English  case  the  plaintiff's  daughter,  being  under  age, 
left  his  house  and  went  into  service.  After  nearly  a  month 
the  master  dismissed  her  at  a  day's  notice,  and  the  next  day, 
on  her  way  home  to  her  father's  house,  the  defendant  seduced 
her.  It  was  held  that  as  soon  as  the  real  service  was  termi- 
nated by  the  master,  whether  rightfully  or  wrongfully,  the  girl 
intending  to  return  home,  the  right  of  the  father  to  her  ser- 
vices revived,  and  that  there  was,  therefore,  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  service  to  maintain  an  action  for  the  seduction.^ 
This,  the  court  admitted,  was  carrying  the  doctrine  of  con- 
structive service  very  far.  "  The  action,  no  doubt,  is  founded 
on  the  special  ground  of  loss  of  service  (this  is  not  very  cred- 
itable, perhaps,  to  our  law),  but  the  action  is  substantiaUy 
for  the  aggravated  injury  that  the  father  has  sustained  in  the 

1  Sutton  V.  HufiVnan,  82  N.  J.  68.  And  see  Greenwood  v.  Greenvrood,  28  Md. 
870;  Emery  v.  Gowen,  4  Me.  88.  In  these  and  some  other  cases,  there  is  a 
manifest  tendency  to  exclude  a  presumption  of  emancipatioOf  so  a«  to  leare  the 
parent's  remedy  unimpaired.  The  rule  in  Virginia  is  more  strict  Lee  t. 
Hodges,  18  Gratt.  726.  In  New  York,  the  doctrine  of  Martin  v.  Payne,  9  Johns. 
887,  and  other  cases,  led  to  much  conlfUsion,  by  permitting  suits  to  be  brought 
where  there  was  in  reality  no  loss  of  service  sustained.  But  in  the  later  cases 
the  courts  have  returned  to  the  strictness  of  the  English  rule.  Hartley  v,  Richt- 
meyer,  4  Comst.  88.    And  cf.  earlier  and  later  notes  to  2  Kent  Com.  206. 

2  Terry  o.  Hutchinson,  L.  R.  8  Q.  B.  099  (1868).  And  see  Evans  v,  Walton, 
L.  R.  2  C.  P.  616. 
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seduction  of  the  child."  ^  These  cases  illustrate  the  generous 
disposition  with  which  the  courts  uphold  a  parent's  right  of 
action  in  seduction  suits ;  and  it  is  here  probably  that  the 
bounds  should  be  placed  to  this  rule  of  a  daughter's  service 
entitling  the  parent  to  sue  for  damages* 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  daughter  should  be  under  age 
in  order  that  the  parent  may  maintain  the  action  for  seduc- 
tion. The  important  question  is,  whether  emancipation  in 
fact  had  taken  place  at  the  time  of  the  injuiy  ;  for  if  the  re- 
lation of  master  and  servant  exists  between  the  father  and 
his  grown-up  daughter,  however  this  relation  may  have  been 
created,  the  right  of  action  is  complete.^  And  even  where  a 
married  woman  separated  from  her  husband,  returned  to  her 
father's  house  and  lived  with  him,  performing  various  acts  of 
service,  it  was  held  that  as  against  a  wrong-doer  it  was  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  there  was  the  relationship  of  master 
and  servant  de  *  facto?  So  where  one  stands  in  loco  *  359 
parenti»^  he  may  recover  damages,  as  an  actual  parent 
would  ;  as -in  the  case  of  an  orphan  living  with  a  relation,  or 
a  friend  and  benefactor,  and  rendering  such  domestic  attend- 
ance and  obedience  as  is  usually  rendered  by  a  daughter  to 
her  father.^  But  the  parent  cannot  maintain  an  action  for 
the  seduction  of  a  daughter  over  twenty-one  and  working  out 
on  her. own  account.^  And  while  as  surviving  parent  the 
mother  might  sue  for  her  daughter's  seduction  under  circum- 
stances showing  service  rendered  her,  it  is  held  that  a  mother 
cannot  maintain  an  action  for  the  seduction  of  her  daughter 
while  the  father  was  alive,  though  the  illicit  offspring  was  not 
bom  until  after  the  father's  death«^ 

The  wrongful  act  for  which  the  parent  sues  must  be  the 

1  Per  Cockbarn,  C.  J.,  in  Terry  v,  Hutchinson,  L.  R.  3  Q.  B.  599  (1868). 
>  1  Addison  Torts,  700;  Sutton  v.  Huffman,  82  N.  J.  58;   Greenwood  v. 
Greenwood,  28  Md.  870 ;  Stevenson  v.  Belknap,  6  Iowa,  97. 

*  Harper  v.  Luffkin,  7  B.  &  C.  887. 

^  1  Addison  Torts,  700 ;  Irwin  v.  Dearman,  11  East,  28 ;  Edmondson  o.  Macbell, 
2  T.  R.  4;  Williams  t;.  Hutchinson,  8  Comst  812;  Maguinay  v.  Saudek,  5 
Sneed,  146;  Ball  v,  Bruce,  21  111.  161. 

*  George  v.  Van  Horn,  9  Barb.  588. 

*  Vessel  V.  Cole,  10  Mis.  684;  Gray  v,  Durland,  50  Barb.  100.  Statutes  en- 
larging the  rights  of  married  women  sometimes  extend  the  mother's  action. 
Badgley  v.  Decker,  44  Barb.  577. 
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natural  and  direct  cause  of  the  injury  for  which  damages  are 
sought,  and  the  damages  recoverable  its  necessary  and  proxi- 
mate consequence.  To  this  principle  is  to  be  referred  a  curi- 
ous case  in  New  York.^  But  mental  illness  directly  resulting 
from  the  injury  is,  of  itself,  sufficient  to  support  an  action  for 
loss  of  services  ;  and  such  a  suit  might  be  maintainable,  not- 
withstanding seduction  was  followed  neither  by  pregnancy 
nor  sexual  disease.^ 

Where  a  person  hires  a  girl  as  a  servant  for  the  purpose  of 
withdrawing  her  from  her  family  and  seducing  her,  this  is 
fraud,  and  the  parent's  right  of  action  is  not  thereby  forfeited ; 
for  in  such  a  case  the  new  relation  of  master  and  servant  is 
not  bona  fide  created,  and  the  former  relation  may  be  held  to 
have  continued.* 

^  • 

As  to  the  amount  of  damages,  cases  of  seduction  stand  on 
a  peculiar  footing.     The  ground  of  action  is  the  loss  of  ser- 
vices ;  yet  the  rule  is  well  established  that  neither  this 

*  360    nor  the  *  medical  expenses  are  all  that  the  parent  can 

recover.  Lord  EUenborough,  in  his  day,  declared  the 
principle  inveterate,  and  not  to  be  shaken,  that,  in  estimating 
damages,  the  jury  might  go  beyond  the  mere  loss  of  service, 
and  give  damages  for  the  distress  and  anxiety  of  mind  which 
the  parent  had  sustained  in  being  deprived  of  the  society  and 
comfort  of  his  child.^  So  must  the  situation  in  life  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  parties  be  taken  into  consideration.^  ^^  In 
point  of  form,"  observes  Lord  Eldon,  "  the  action  only  pur- 
ports to  give  a  recompense  for  loss  of  service  ;  but  we  cannot 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  it  is  an  action  brought  by  a 
parent  for  an  injury  to  her  child,  and  the  jury  may  take  into 
their  consideration  all  that  she  can  feel  from  the  nature  of 

1  Knight  v.  Wilcoz,  14  N.  Y.  418.  See  Eager  v.  Grimwood,  1  Exch.  61 ; 
Bojle  V.  Brandon,  18  M.  &  W.  788 ;  Reddie  v,  Scoolt,  Peake,  240 ;  1  Addiion 
Torts,  701,  as  to  the  various  grounds  of  defence  in  seduction  suits. 

3  Manvell  v.  Thompson,  2  Car.  &  P.  808 ;  Seager  v.  Sligerland,  2  Cainet, 
219;  Abrahams  v.  Kidney,  104  Mass.  222. 

'  Speight  V.  Oliviera,  2  Stark.  486;  2  Kent  Com.  205 ;  1  Addison  Torts,  699; 
Dain  v.  Wyckoff,  18  N.  Y.  45. 

«  Irwin  u.  Dearman,  11  East,  28. 

*  Andrews  v.  Askey,  8  Car.  &  P.  9. 
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the  loss.  They  may  look  upon  her  as  a  parent  losing  the 
comfort,  as  well  as  the  service,  of  her  daughter,  in  whose 
virtue  she  can  feel  no  consolation ;  and  as  the  parent  of  other 
children  whose  morals  may  be  corrupted  by  her  example."  ^ 
These  principles  are  applied  both  in  England  and  America. 
In  other  suits,  such  as  for  enticement,  the  measure  of 
damages  applied  is  liberal,  though  the  rule  is  somewhat  con- 
flicting in  different  States.  It  is  a  general  principle,  that 
where  servants  are  enticed  away,  or  forcibly  abducted,  the 
jury  may  award  ample  compensation  for  all  the  damage  re- 
sulting from  the  wrongful  act.*  A  parent  can  recover  dam- 
ages for  the  prospective  value  of  the  services  of  a  young 
child  injured  or  killed  by  an  act  of  negligence.*  Med- 
ical expenses  for  the  care  *  and  cure  of  the  child  are,  *  861 
of  course,  recoverable.  And  even  the  expense  of  the 
mother's  sickness  which  was  caused,  in  an  extreme  case,  by 
the  shock  to  her  feelings,  has  been  treated  as  a  proper  item 
of  special  damage.^  So,  it  would  seem,  are  the  costs  of 
prosecuting  the  suit.*  But  the  negligence  of  parents,  having 
the  care  of  a  young  child,  will  defeat  their  right  of  action,  if 
not  that  on  the  child's  own  behalf.®  Nor  can  the  parent  re- 
cover for  lacerated  feelings,  as  well  as  for  other  injuries  to  the 
child,  as  in  seduction  suits.^    But  local  statutes  will  sometimes 

1  Bedford  v.  M'Kowl,  8  Esp.  120 ;  Robinson  v.  Burton,  6  Harring.  835 ;  Klop- 
fer  V.  Bromme,  26  Wis.  872;  Pence  v.  Dozier,  7  Busb,  138;  Dain  i;.  Wyckoff, 
18  N.  Y.  45.  Seduction  may  be  a  statutory  misdemeanor.  State  v,  Bierce,  27 
Ck>nn.  319.  See  further  on  this  subject,  White  v.  Campbell,  18  Gratt.  573  ;  Sel- 
lars  r.  Kinder,  1  Head,  134 ;  Bracy  v.  Kibbe,  81  Barb.  273 ;  1  Addison  Torts, 
708 ;  Eager  v.  Grimwood,  1  Exch.  61 ;  Verry  v.  Watkins,  7  Car.  &  P.  808 ; 
Richardson  v.  Fouto,  11  Ind.  466 ;  Reed  v.  Williams,  5  Sneed,  680 ;  Bolton  r. 
Miller,  6  Ind.  262;  Zerflng  v.  Mourer,  2  Greene  (Iowa),  520 ;  Vossel  v.  Cole,  10 
Mis.  634 ;  2  Kent  Com.  205,  last  ed. 

2  Gunter  v.  Astor,  4  Moore,  15 ;  1  Addison  Torts,  704 ;  Lumley  v.  Gye,  2  Kl. 
&  Bl.  216;  Magee  v.  Holland,  8  Dutch.  86. 

s  Supra,  p.  858;  Drew  v.  Sixth  Arenue  R.  R.  Co.,  26  N.  Y.  49;  Ford  v, 
Monroe,  20  Wend.  210;  Hoover  v.  Heim,  7  Watts,  62;  Franklin  v.  South- 
Eastern  R.  R.  Co.,  8  Hurl.  &  Nor.  211.  But  see  Williams  v.  Hutchinson, 
8  Comst.  814. 

*  Ford  w.  Monroe,  20  Wend.  210.  »  Wilt  v.  Vickers,  8  Watts,  227. 

«  Kreig  v.  Wells,  1  E.  D.  Smith,  74 ;  Glassey  v.  Hestonville,  &c.,  R.  R.  Co., 
67  Penn.  St.  172. 

T  Penn.  R.  R.  Co.  r.  Kelly,  81  Penn.  St.  872 ;  Cowden  v.  Wright,  24  Wend. 

429. 
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affect  the  question  of  damages  here  as  well  as  the  right  of 
action  itself.^ 

Second.  As  to  the  parent's  liability  to  action,  where  the 
child  is  the  injuring  party.  The  question  is  sometimes  asked, 
how  far  a  father  is  responsible,  in  damages,  for  the  torts  and 
frauds  of  his  infant  child.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
husband's  responsibility  for  his  wife's  injuries  at  the  common 
law  is  founded  upon  his  right,  by  marriage,  to  her  entire  prop- 
erty. Very  different  is  the  relation  of  parent  and  child, 
where,  it  is  now  plain,  the  father  has  little  more  than  the  right 
to  claim  his  child's  wages,  so  far  as  the  infant's  property  is 
concerned.  Yet  some  have  been  misled  into  the  belief  that 
the  two  cases  are  entirely  analogous ;  and  they  would  hold 
the  father  liable  for  his  son's  wrongful  acts,  as  a  husband 
for  the  wife's.  It  is  held  in  Pennsylvania,  that  the  father  may 
be  sued  in  trespass  for  an  injury  committed  by  his  son,  when 
they  ride  together  in  the  father's  team,  and  the  act  is  com- 
mitted in  the  latter's  presence.^  Whether  the  principle  can 
be  safely  carried  farther,  is  extremely  doubtful.  In  Missouri, 
on  the  other  hand,  and  with  better  reason,  it  is  decided  that 
a  father  is  not  responsible  for  an  assault  committed  by  his 
infant  son,  without  his  sanction ;  not  even  though  the  child 
was  known  by  him  to  be  of  a  vicious  temper.*  The  same 
rule,  with  more  caution,  has  been  applied  in  New' 

*  3(52    York,  *  in  a  case  where  it  was  shown  that  a  minor 

daughter,  in  her  father's  absence,  and  without  his 
authority  or  approval,  wilfully  set  his  dog,  not  ordinarily  a 
vicious  animal,  upon  the  plaintiff*s  hog,  which  was  thereby 
bitten  and  killed.* 

For  such  injuries  an  infant  is  answerable  at  law,  out  of  his 
own  estate  ;  at  least,  if  he  is  old  euough  to  have  known  bet- 
ter.^   But  how  as  to  the  parent's  liability  ?    For  that  is  the 

1  McCarthy  v.  Guild,  12  Met.  291 ;  Kennaid  v.  Burton,  25  Me.  d9. 
3  Strohl  V.  Levan,  89  Penn.  St.  177.    And  aee  Lashbrook  v.  Fatten,  1  Durall, 
816. 

•  Baker  v.  Haldeman,  24  Mis.  219;  Paul  v.  Hummel,  48  Mis.  119. 

«  Tifft  V.  Tim,  4  Denio,  176.  And  see  McManus  v.  Crickett,  1  East,  100; 
Foster  v.  Essex  Bank,  17  Mass.  479. 

•  Campbell  v.  Stakes,  2  Wend.  187 ;  Bullock  v.  Baboock,  8  ib.  891. 
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present  issue.  The  principles  of  the  Roman  law  cannot  be 
cited  to  much  advantage,  in  support  of  such  liability,  on  the 
score  of  agency,  or  otherwise ;  since  under  that  system,  the 
child  was  little  better  than  the  slave  of  his  father ;  and  even 
as  to  slaves,  it  was  considered  at  the  time  of  the  Institutes, 
that  it  would  be  very  unjust,  when  a  servant  did  a  wrongful 
act,  to  make  the  master  lose  any  thing  more  than  the  servant 
himself.^  The  modem  rule  of  the  civil  law,  in  European 
countries,  is  to  make  every  person  responsible  for  injuries 
caused  by  the  act  of  persons  and  things  under  his  dominion  ; 
but  a  father  incurs  no  responsibility  for  the  act  of  his  minor 
child,  if  he  can  prove  that  he  was  not  able  to  prevent  the  act 
which  gives  rise  to  the  liability.^ 

This  point  received  some  *  attention  in  a  late  English  case, 
where  the  father  of  a  young  man,  about  seventeen  or  .eigh- 
teen, was  sued  for  trespass  and  false  imprisonment.  The 
plaintiff  was  property-man  at  a  theatre,  of  which  the  defend- 
ant was  lessee.  The  young  man,  minor  son  of  the  defendant, 
acted  as  his  father's  treasurer.  The  plaintiff,  in  his  character 
of  property-man,  presented  to  the  treasurer  an  account,  con- 
taining some  wrongful  items  of  disbursement.  The  defend- 
ant, conceiving  this  to  be  an  intentional  fraud  on  the  part  of 
the  plaintiff,  dismissed  him  from  his  employment.  His  son, 
thereupon,  without  consulting  the  father,  indiscreetly' 
caused  the  plaintiff  *  to  be  apprehended  by  a  policeman,  *  863 
and  taken  to  the  station  on  a  charge  of  obtaining  money 
by  false  pretences.  The  plaintiff  went  before  a  magistrate, 
and  was  remanded,  but  was  ultimately  discharged.  After 
the  remand,  the  son  told  his  father  what  he  had  done  ;  the 
latter  did  not  prohibit  him  from  proceeding  in  the  matter, 
but  said  that  as  the  son  had  begun  it,  he  would  not  interfere. 
The  court  decided  that  these  facts  showed  neither  a  previous 
authority  nor  subsequent  ratification  by  the  father,  sufficient 
to  render  him  liable  for  his  son's  conduct,  and  on  that  ground 
dismissed  the  suit.' 

1  Smith's  Diet.  Greek  and  Roman  Antiq.  "  Novalis  Actio."  Inst.  lib.  4,  tit.  8, 
by  Saimden. 

*  CiTU  Ck>de  Prance,  art.  1884 ;  Cleayeland  v.  Mayo,  19  La.  414.    See  Baker 
V.  Haldeman,  24  Mis.  219.  '  Moon  v-  Towers,  8  C.  B.  v.  s.  611. 
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The  opinions  of  the  seyeral  judges  in  this  ease,  though  ex- 
pressea  by  way  of  dicta^  exhibit  considerable  reluctance  to 
hold  the  father  liable,  as  a  trespasser  for  his  son's  torts.  Says 
Willes,  J.,  "  The  tendency  of  juries,  where  persons  under  age 
have  incurred  debts,  or  committed  wrongs,  to  make  their  rela* 
tives  pay,  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  checked  by  the  courts. 
No  man  ought,  as  a  general  rule,  to  be  responsible  for  acts  not 
his  own."  ^  And  says  the  Chief  Justice :  ^^  Suppose  the  son  had 
knocked  the  plaintiff  down,  and  the  father  had  said,  ^  I  think 
it  served  him  right,'  would  that  be  such  a  ratification  of  the 
son's  act  as  to  make  the  father  liable  as  a  trespasser  ?  "  ^ 

^  Per  Willes,  J.,  approved  bj  Byies,  J.,  ib.    Williame,  J.,  dub, 
2  Per  Erie,  C.  J.,  ib.  As  to  the  iiyuriea  of  a  serrant,  and  hii  master's  Uabilitsr, 
see  **  Master  and  Servant/'  infra. 
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•CHAPTER  V.  *864 

DUTIES  AND   RIGHTS   OF  CHILDREN,  WITH  REFERENCE  TO   THEIR 

PARENTS. 

^^  The  duties  of  children  to  their  parents,"  says  Black- 
stone,  "arise  from  a  principle  of  natural 'justice  and  ret- 
ribution. For  to  those  who  gave  us  existence  we  naturally 
owe  subjection  and  obedience  during  our  minority,  and  honor 
and  reverence  ever  after ;  they  who  protected  the  weakness 
of  our  infancy  are  entitled  to  our  protection  in  the  infirmity 
of  their  age  ;  they  who  by  sustenance  and  education  have* 
enabled  their  offspring  to  prosper,  ought  in  return  to  be  sup- 
ported by  that  offspring  m  case  they  stand  in  need  of  assist- 
ance." ^  Upon  this  principle  rest  whatever  duties  are  enjoined 
upon  children  to  their  parents  by  positive  law.  The  Atheni- 
ans compelled  children  to  provide  for  their  father  when  fallen 
into  poverty.*  And  Kent,  enforcing  the  same  precept,  cites 
several  other  historical  precedents  less  to  the  purpose.^ 

Perhaps  this  principle  could  not  have  been  better  expressed 
than  in  these  words  of  Blackstone ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  obligation,  as  a  legal  one,  is  somewhat  vague  and  in- 
definite, extending  little  farther  than  the  succor  of  parents  in 
distress.  Gratitude,  certainly,  is  what  all  parents  true  to  their 
trust  have  the  right  to  expect ;  but  whether  it  is  due  to  those 
who  were  negligent  and  unfaithful  to  their  offspring  may 
admit  at  this  day  of  much  doubt.  In  other  words,  honor  and 
reverence  are  justly  awarded  according  to  one's  deserts.  The 
child,  when  full  grown,  naturally  marries  and  assumes  paren- 
tal liabilities  of  his  own ;  and  in  the  usual  course  of 
•  things  adults,  whether  father  or  son,  will  prudently  *  365 
provide  for  their  future  as  well  as  their  present  wants. 

^  1  Bl.  Com.  i68.       s  2  Potter^i  Antiq.  847-861.       >  2  Kent  Com.  207. 
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Some  have  thought  it  the  duty  of  fathers  to  leave  property  to 
their  children  at  their  death,  —  a  principle  somewhat  at  con- 
flict with  this  right  to  lean  upon  their  children  for  their  own 
maintenance.  Yet  exceptional  cases  must  occur  where  a 
father,  faithful  to  his  own  obligations,  is  yet  left,  through 
misfortune,  penniless  in  his  old  age ;  and  here  the  voice  of 
nature  bids  the  children  aid,  comfort,  and  relieve.  Municipal 
law  quickens  the  child,  and  says,  "  If  your  parent,  however 
vagabond  and  worthless,  becomes  unable  to  maintain  himself, 
the  public  shall  not  relieve  him  as  a  pauper ;  you,  his  children, 
being  of  sufficient  means,  must  assume  the  burden."  We 
speak  not  here  of  the  mother,  whose  moral  claims  upon  her 
children,  if  her  own  husband  prove  incapable,  are  much 
stronger;  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  municipal  law 
makes  no  great  distinction  on  her  behalf. 

Thus  may  be  explained  what  appears  now  a  well-settled 
rule  at  the  common  law :  namely,  that  there  is  no  legal  obli- 
gation resting  upon  a  child  to  support  a  parent ;  that,  while 
the  parent  is  bound  to  supply  necessaries  to  an  infant  child, 
an  adult  child,  in  the  absence  of  positive  statute,  is  not  bound 
to  supply  necessaries  to  his  aged  parent.^ 

But  statutes  have  been  enacted,  both  in  Ei^land  and  most 
parts  of  the  United  States,  to  enforce  this  imperfect  legal 
obligation,  usually  to  the  extent  of  relieving  cities  apd  towns 
from  the  support  of  paupers.  Such  is  the  tenor  of  the  Eng- 
lish statutes  of  43  Eliz.  and  5  Geo.  I.,  to  which  allusion  has 
already  been  made ;  which  declare  in  effect  that  the  children, 
being  of  sufficient  ability,  of  poor,  old,  lame,  or  impotent  per- 
sons, not  able  to  maintain  themselves,  must  relieve  and  main- 
tain them.^  Ingratitude,  to  use  the  word  in  a  more  general 
sense,  the  parent  may  punish  still  further,  as  other  stat- 
*  866  utes  prescribe,  by  disinheriting  *  the  undutiful  children 
by  will :  ^  a  punishment  found  by  no  means  terrible  in 
cases  which  arise  under  the  statute  of  Elizabeth.    The  moral 

1  Reere  Dom.  Bel.  284 ;  Rex  v,  Munden,  1  8tni.  190 ;  Edwarcb  v.  Daris, 
16  Johns.  281 ;  Lebanon  v.  Griffin,  46  N.  H.  668 ;  Stone  v.  Stone,  82  Conn.  142. 

1  Supra,  ch.  2 ;  2  Kent  Com.  208. 

)  N.  T.  Rer.  Sto.  p.  614;  2  Kent  Com.  208 ;  and  see  i?x  parte  Hunt»  6  Cow. 
284. 
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obligation  of  honor  and  reyerence  still  remains  clear  and 
unquestioned,  so  far  as  parental  faithf ulhess  has  earned  it ; 
doubtful  in  its  more  extended  application ;  yet  always  a  favor- 
ite theme  of  the  poet  and  dramatist ;  and  never  to  be  lightly 
esteemed  among  men.^ 

The  law  does  not  imply,  then,  a  promise  from  the  child  to 
pay  for  necessaries,  furnished  without  his  request  to  an  indi- 
gent palrent ;  and  the  natural  obligation  can  only  be  enforced 
in  the  mode  pointed  out  by  statute.^  The  promise  of  a  child 
to  pay  for  past  expenditures  in  relief  of  an  indigent  parent  is 
not  binding  in  law.^  But  for  necessaries  or  other  goods  fur- 
nished to  the  parent,  or  for  the  parent's  benefit,  at  the  child's 
request,  the  latter  is  chargeable,  as  any  one  else  would  be.^ 
And  it  is  held,  further,  that  where  one  of  several  children 
renders  support  at  the  request  of  the  others,  they  will  be 
liable  on  an  implied  promise  to  contribute.^  So  much,  then, 
for  the  duties  of  children* 

The  rights  of  children  with  reference  to  their  parents  may 
be  considered  more  at  length.  We  have  already  had  occasion 
to  observe,  that  the  child  may  to  a  certain  extent  bind  the 
parent  as  agent,  not  only  for  necessaries,  but  in  some  other 
transactions,  where  the  child  acts  within  the  scope  of  author- 
ity properly  conferred.  But  general  transactions  require 
proof  of  actual  authority ;  and  a  son  has  *  ordinarily  no  *  367 
more  i^ht,  as  such,  to  lend  his  ftither's  goods  thaii  a 

1  No  one  can  read  "  King  Lear  "  without  Tecognizing  the  rablimitj  of  an  on- 
qnestioning  fiuth  in  this  moral  dutj.  Kent  (2  Com.  207)  quotes  the  speech  of 
Enryalus  in  the  .£neid ;  but  the  instance  of  pius  JEneas  himself  is  still  stronger, 
perhaps  the  strongest,  to  be  found  in  the  classics ;  derotion  to  his  aged  father 
Tendering  him  more  illustrious  in  song  than  his  heroic  achlertmentB,  and, 
largely  atoning,  aa  some  would  say,  for  the  sin  of  conjugal  unfaithfulness. 

2  Rex  V,  Munden,  1  Stra.  190 ;  Edwards  v.  Daris,  16  Johns.  281 ;  Dawson  v. 
Dawson,  12  Iowa,  612.    See  Johnson  v.  Ballard,  11  Rich.  178. 

*  Mills  0.  Wyman,  8  Pick.  207 ;  Cook  v.  Bradley,  7  Conn.  67.  It  is  otherwise 
by  the  CitU  Code  of  Louisiana,  art.  246. 

4  Lebanon  v.  GrifBn,  46  N.  H.  668 ;  Gordon  v.  Diz,  106  Mass.  806.  Such  a 
daim  might  now  be  enforced,  in  a  suitable  case,  against  the  separate  estate  of  a 
married  daughter,  on  the  usual  prindplea  applicable  to  her  contracts. 

*  Stone  V.  Stone,  82  Conn.  142.  And  see  Succession  of  OliTier,  18  La.  Ann. 
694 ;  Harsh  v.  Blackman,  60  Barb.  829. 
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stranger.^  And  proof  that  in  one  instance  the  use  by  a  son 
of  his  father's  name  upon  negotiable  paper  discounted  at  a 
bank  was  known  and  acquiesced  in  by  the  father,  is  not  proof 
that  the  son  was  authorized  to  sign  subsequent  notes  in  the 
same  manner.^    The  principles  of  agency  are  here  applied, 

A  father  may  emancipate  his  child  and  thus  give  him  a  right 
to  his  own  earnings.  What  then  is  emancipation,  as  used 
with  reference  to  the  child  ?  Plainly,  the  term  emancipation 
is  borrowed  from  the  Roman  law,  and  may  be  referred  to  the 
old  formality  of  enfranchisement  by  the  father.  This  in 
ancient  times  was  done  by  an  imaginary  sale,  but  Justinian 
substituted  the  simpler  proceeding;  of  manumission  before  a 
magistrate.^  In  Louisiana,  the  emancipation  of  minors  is  ex- 
pressly recognized  and  regulated  by  law.*  At  the  English 
law,  the  term  "  emancipation  "  is  generally  used  with  reference 
to  matters  of  parochial  settlement  and  the  support  of  paupers.'^ 
But  in  American  cases  it  often  has  a  significance  more  nearly 
approaching  that  of  the  civil  law  ;  though  we  are  apt  to  use 
the  word  without  much  regard  to  precision. 

We  find  in  the  English  books  little  said  as  to  the  emancipa- 
tion of  minor  children  by  their  fathers.  In  fact,  the  English 
municipal  system  is  so  different  from  ours,  that  the  paternal 
authority  during  the  period  of  minority,  except  as^to  custody, 
gives  rise  to  little  controversy.  But  there  is  a  case  where  an 
infant  was  held  not  to  hav#  been  emancipated  by  his  enlist- 
ment.^ And  in  this  and  some  other  instances  the  principle 
of  emancipation  was  somewhat  discussed ;  and  the  doctrine 
has  been  maintained  by  Lord  Kenyon  and  others,  that  during 

the  minority  of  the  child  he  will  remain,  under  almost 
*  868   any  circumstances,  *unemancipated;  that  in  fact  there 

can  be  no  emancipation  of  an  infant  unless  he  marries, 
and  so  becomes  himself  the  head  of  a  family,  or  contracts 

^  Johnson  v.  Stone,  40  N.  H.  197 ;  supra,  pp.  827-881.  Bat  tee  Bennett  v. 
GiUett,  8  Min.  428. 

1  Greenfield  Bank  v.  Crafts,  2  Allen,  269. 
s  Barrill  Law  Diet  "  Emancipation ; "  Bonvier,  ib. ;  Inst  1, 12. 
«  Code,  art.  BQ7  et  teq.  >  See  7  Q.  B.  674,  a. 

•  Rex  V.  Rotherfleld  Grajs,  1  B.  &  C.  847. 
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dome  other  relation  so  as  to  wholly  and  permanently  exclude 
the  parental  control.^ 

Emancipation  is  not  so  strictly  construed  in  this  country. 
The  American  doctrine,  as  frequently  stated,  is  that  a  father 
may  ^'  emancipate  "  his  child  for  the  whole  remaining  period 
of  minority,  or  for  a  shorter  term ;  that  this  emancipation 
may  be  by  an  instrument  in  writing,  by  verbal  agreement  or 
license,  or  by  implication  from  his  conduct ;  and  that  emanci- 
pation is  valid  against  creditors,  and  to  some  extent  against 
the  father.^  Let  us  see  then,  fir%t^  how  emancipation  may  in 
this  country  be  legally  brought  about;  secondlt/^  what  is  its 
legal  effect. 

And  firsts  emancipation  may  be  either  by  instrument  in 
•  writing  or  by  parol  agreement,  or  it  may  be  inferred  from  the 
conduct  of  the  parent.  As  to  instruments  in  writing,  usually 
known  as  indentures,  the  statutes  of  the  different  States  are 
quite  explicit ;  and  the  same  general  doctrines  apply  to  chil- 
dren  who  are  bound  out  as  to  apprentices  generally.^  But 
such  deeds,  so  far  as  they  derogate  from  the  child's  personal 
independence  and  welfare,  are  not  greatly  favored ;  they  are 
usually  construed  with  great  strictness  as  between  the  minor 
and  his  parent,  guardian,  or  master;  and  the  policy  of  Amer- 
ican law  is  to  require  the  consent  of  the  child  himself  to  the 
instrument,  where  he  has  passed  the  period  of  nurture.^ 

Next  as  to  emancipation  by  parol  agreement  or  license  of 
the  parent.     In  a  well-considered  Massachusetts  case, 
it  is  decided  *  that  the  emancipation  of  a  minor  child   *  369 
by  parol  agreement  and  without  consideration  is  revo- 
cable, until  acted  upon.^    Yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  at  the 

1  Rex  V.  Roach,  6  T.  R.  247 ;  Rex  v.  Wilmington,  6  B.  ft  Ad.  626. 

'  Abbott  9.  CooTene,  4  Allen,  680,  per  Chtfpman,  J. ;  2  Kent  Com.  194,  n. ; 
Whiting  v.  Earle,  8  Pick.  201 ;  Burlingame  v,  Burlingame,  7  Cow.  92;  Yaniej 
V.  Tonng,  11  Yt  268 ;  Ruih  v,  Voiight,  66  Penn.  St.  487. 

)  4  Com.  Dig.  679 ;  State  v,  Taylor,  2  Penning.  467 ;  Bolton  v.  Miller,  6  Ind. 
262.    See  *<  Master  and  Servant,"  injra ;  Nickerson  v.  Eaaton,  12  Pick.  110. 

^  The  minor  child  of  paupen^parenU  is  not  emancipated  so  at  to  gain  a  settle- 
ment by  the  indenture  of  the  selectmen.  Frankfort  v.  New  Vineyard,  48  Me. 
666. 

«  Abbott  V.  Converse,  4  Allen,  680.  See  Morris  v.  Low»  4  Stew,  ft  Fort  128. 
Bat  see  Chase  v.  Smith,  6  Yt  666. 
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present  day  that  a  fiather  can  verbally  sell  or  give  his  minor 
son  his  time  ;  and  that  after  payment  or  performance  the  sqn 
is  entitled  to  his  earnings.^  A  special  contract  with  a  third 
person,  authorizing  him  to  employ  and  pay  the  child  himself, 
will  bind  the  parent,  and  payment  to  the  child  wiU  be  a  de- 
fence against  any  action  brought  by  his  father  against  the 
employer.^  Parol  agreements  are,  however,  within  the  stat- 
ute of  frauds.* 

Emancipation,  strictly  so  called,  is  not  to  be  presumed ;  it 
must  be  proved.  Where  it  appears  that  the  father,  by  parol, 
places  his  daughter  in  a  certain  family,  that  by  the  terms  of 
the  agreement  the  employer  may  turn  her  away  when  dissat- 
isfied, that  the  father  may  rescind  the  contract  at  pleasure 
and  reclaim  his  daughter ;  these,  and  similar  circumstances, 
may  be  sufficient  to  entitle  the  child  to  her  own  wages  for 
the  time  being,  but  they  cannot  constitute  emancipation  as 
against  the  father.'  We  are  to  distinguish,  in  fact,  between 
a  license  for  the  child  to  go  out  and  work  temporarily,  and 
the  more  formal  renunciation  of  parental  rights.  Thus,  if 
the  father  agrees  to  pay  his  son  so  much  for  every  day  he 
would  labor  for  another,  but  without  intending  to  give  him 
his  time,  and  merely  as  an  incentive  to  industry,  this  is  not 
to  be  construed  into  a  contract  of  emancipation,  but  rather  as 
a  mere  gratuity  to  encourage  the  son  in  the  formation  of 
industrious  and  useful  habits.^ 

But  other  circumstances  may  raise  a  special  contract  on  the 
minor's  behalf,  or  indeed  be  held  to  emancipate  him 
*  870  altogether.  *  It  is  a  well-settled  rule  in  this  country 
that  if  the  parent  absconds,  turns  his  child  out  of  doors, 
or  leaves  him  to  shift  for  himself,  the  son  is  entitled  to  his 
own  wages ;  and  our  courts  are  very  liberal  in  allowing  chil- 
dren to  avail  themselves  of  any  breach  of  parental  obligation 

^  Shuto  V,  Dorr,  5  Wend.  204;  Sotdiker  v.  ETeringham,  8  Dutch.  148;  Gale 
V.  Pairott,  1 N.  H.  28 ;  United  Stotet  v.  Metz,  2  Watta,  406;  Corey  v.  Corej,  19 
Pick.  20. 

s  Shuta  9.  Dorr,  6  Wend.  204. 

s  Sumner  o.  Sebec,  8  Me.  228.  See  Clark  v.  Fitch,  2  Wend.  459 ;  Clinton  v. 
York,  26  Ble.  167. 

4  Arnold  v.  Norton,  26  Conn.  92. 
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BO  as  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood  by  thehr  own  toU.^  The 
presumption  raised  in  such  cases  may  be  termed  a  presump- 
tion of  necessity.  So  where  tibe  husband  abandons  his  child 
to  the  care  of  his  mother,  his  subsequent  claims  for  the  earn- 
ings of  either  are  to  be  regarded  with  very  little  favor.^ 
Even  slighter  circumstances,  which  impute  no  misconduct  to 
the  father,  but  evince  a  consent  for  his  son  to  leave  the  pa- 
rental roof  and  go  into  the  world  to  seek  his  own  fortune,  are 
often  construed  into  emancipation.^  But  the  desertion  of  a 
minor  from  his  father's  home,  with  vagrancy  and  crime,  does 
not  of  itself  constitute  emancipation.*  And  there  may  be 
complete  emancipation,  although  the  minor  continue  to  reside 
with  his  father.* 

The  marriage  of  an  infant,  with  his  parents'  consent,  re- 
moves him  from  parental  control,  and,  we  may  presume,  gives 
him  a  right  as  against  the  father,  to  apply  all  his  earnings  to 
the  support  of  his  family ;  but  whether  all  the  consequences 
of  legal  emancipation  must  necessarily  follow  is  doubtful.^ 
Marriage,  without  the  consent  of  the  parent,  ought  to  confer 
the  same  right  upon  an  infant,  inasmuch  as  the  claims  of  wife 
and  child  in  either  case  are  paramount,  and  the  consequences 
of  all  marriages  are  much  the  same ;  but  in  Maine  it 
has  been  decided  *  otherwise,  and  that  the  disobedient  *  371 
infant  is  punishable  by  being  compelled  to  pay  his 
father  his  earnings ;  though  what  is  to  become  of  the  wife 
meantime  does  not  clearly  appear.'^  A  minor  daughter  is 
emancipated  by  her  marriage  with  the  father's  consent ;  and 

^  Clinton  v.  York,  26  Me.  167 ;  Cloud  v.  Hamilton,  11  Humph.  104 ;  Night- 
ingale V.  Withington,  15  Mass.  276;  Stansburjr  v.  Bertron,  7  W.  &  S.  862;  Ever- 
ett V.  Sherfey,  1  Iowa,  866 ;  The  Etna,  Ware,  462 ;  Gary  v,  James,  4  Desaus. 
1S6 ;  ConoTar  v.  Cooper,  8  Barb.  116 ;  Jenison  v.  Graves,  2  Blackf.  440 ;  Lyon 
17.  Boiling,  14  Ala.  758 ;  Ream  o.  Watkins,  27  Mis.  616. 

3  Wodell  i;.  Coggeshall,  2  Met.  89.  See  Dennjsrille  v.  Trescott,  80  Me. 
470. 

s  Campbell  v.  Campbell,  8  Stockt.  268 ;  Johnson  v.  Gibson,  4  E.  D.  Smith, 
281;  Dicks  v,  Grissom,  1  Freem.  Ch.  428;  Dodge  r.  Favor,  15  Grajr,  82; 
Boobier  v,  Boobler,  89  Me.  406.    But  see  Stiles  v.  Granville,  6  Cush.  468. 

«  Bangor  v.  Beadfleld,  82  Me.  66. 

•  M'Closkey  v.  Qrphert,  27  Penn.  St.  220. 

*  Taunton  v.  Plymouth,  15  Mass.  208 ;  Dicks  v.  Gristom,  1  Freem.  Ch.  428. 
f  White  V.  Henry,  24  Me.  581.    See  Burr  v.  Wilson,  18  Tex.  867. 
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here,  at  least,  it  is  ruled  that  consent  may  be  inferred  from 
circnmstances.^ 

Secondly.  As  to  the  effect  of  emancipation.  The  conse- 
quence is  on  the  one  hand  to  give  the  child  the  right  to  his 
own  wages,  the  disposal  of  his  own  time,  and,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  control  of  his  own  person ;  on  the  other  hand 
to  relieve  the  parent  of  all  legal  obligation  to  support.^ 
Moreover,  the  emancipated  child's  earnings  go  to  his  admin- 
istrator upon  his  decease,  to  be  distributed  according  to  law.' 

A  father  may  give  to  his  son  a  part  as  well  as  the  whole 
period  of  his  minority,  in  which  case  the  rights  of  the  latter 
are  limited  accordingly.^  If  the  father  receives  his  son's 
earnings  ^fter  giving  the  son  his  time,  it  will  be  a  good  con- 
sideration for  any  promise  from  the  father.^  And  he  cannot 
sue  for  the  services  of  such  son  performed  within  the  period 
embraced  by  the  agreement,  although  he  has  given  notice  to 
the  party  employing  the  son  not  to  pay  his  wages  to  him.^ 
Nor  can  the  father's  creditors  attach  such  earnings  or  prop- 
erty which  was  pui*chased  therewith  for  the  infant's  benefit  J 
But  the  child  sues  in  such  case  for  his  own  wages.'  And  if 
he  is  actually  emancipated  by  his  father,  and  an  express 
promise  is  made  to  pay  him  for  his  labor,  with  the  consent  of 
his  father,  no  other  notice  of  his  emancipation  is  necessary  to 
charge  the  defendant  and  enable  the  minor  to  sue.^  In 
brief,  the  minor  who  is  released  from  his  father's  service 
stands,  as  to  his  contracts  for  labor  either  with  strangers  or 

1  Bucksport  V.  Kockland,  66  Me.  22. 

>  Nightingale  v.  Withington,  16  Mass.  272;  Corej  v.  Corey,  19  PicOc.  29; 
Varney  v.  Young,  11  Yt.  268 ;  Johnson  v.  Gibson,  4  E.  D.  Smith,  281. 

s  Smith  V.  Knowlton,  11  N.  H.  191. 

«  TUIotson  V.  M'Crillis,  11  Vt.  477.  And  see  Winn  o.  Sprague,  86  Vt.  248 ; 
tupra,  pp.  846-849. 

*  Jennej  v,  Alden,  12  Mass.  876. 

^  Morse  v,  Welton,  6  Conn.  647 ;  Wodell  v,  Coggeshall,  2  Met.  89 ;  Braj  v. 
Wlieeler,  29  Vt.  614. 

7  Chase  v.  Elkins,  2  Vt.  290 ;  Weeks  v.  Leigbton,  6  N.  H.  848 ;  M'CIoskey  v, 
Cyphert,  27  Penn.  St.  220 ;  Bobo  v.  Bryson,  21  Ark.  887;  Lord  v.  Poor,  28  Me. 
669 ;  Lyon  v.  Boiling,  14  Ala.  768;  Johnson  v,  Siisbee,  49  N.  H.  648. 

*  Ream  v.  Watkins,  27  Mis.  616. 

'  Wood  V.  Corcoran,  1  Allen,  406.  The  earnings  of  an  emancipated  diUd 
cannot  be  attached  by  trustee  process  for  the  iktber's  debts.  Manchester  v. 
Smith,  12  Pick.  118.    And  see  Bray  v,  Wheeler,  29  Vt.  614. 
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with  him,  upon  the  same  footing  as  if  he  had  arrived  at  full 
age ;  and,  such  being  the  case,  the  father  may  contract  to 
employ  and  pay  the  child  for  his  services,  and  be  bound  in 
consequence  like  any  stranger  to  fulfil  his  agreement.^ 

*  A  child,  on  arriving  at  full  age,  becomes  emanci-  *  372 
pated.^  But,  whether  son  or  daughter,  the  child,  by 
continuing  with  the  parent  and  hving  at  the  same  home,  may 
still  be  legally  in  the  service  of  the  parent.  On  this  point 
there  is  no  dispute ;  but  in  settling  the  presumptions  of  law 
there  is  apparently  some  conflict  of  authorities.  Thus,  where 
the  parent  sues  for  loss  of  services  because  of  the  seduction 
of  a  grown-up  daughter,  a  strong  disposition  is  frequently 
manifested  to  rule  against  complete  emancipation  so  as  to 
give  damages.  Where  the  conflict  is  between  parent  and 
child,  over  work  done  for  a  stranger,  the  tendency  is  in  favor 
of  complete  emancipation,  and  to  allow  the  child,  attained  to 
full  age,  the  right  to  control  his  own  wages ;  this  beiug  for 
his  benefit. 

If  a  child,  after  arriving  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
then,  continues  to  live,  labor,  and  render  service  in  the  father's 
family,  with  his  knowledge  and  consent,  but  without  any 
agreement  or  understanding  as  to  compensation,  the  law 
raises  no  presumption  of  a  promise  to  enable  the  child  to 
maintain  an  action  against  the  father  to  recover  compensa- 
tion.^ The  presumption  here  is,  that  the  parties  do  not  con- 
template a  payment  of  wages  for  services.  For  where  the 
relation  of  parent  and  child  exists,  the  law  will  not  readily- 
assume  that  of  debtor  and  creditor  likewise.  But  this  pre- 
sumption may  be  overthrown,  and  the  reverse  established,  by 
proof  of  an  express  or  implied  contract ;  an  implied  contract 
being  proven  by  facts  and  circumstances  which  show  that 

1  Steel  V.  Steel.  12  Peon.  St.  64 ;  HaU  v.  Hall,  44  N.  H.  298. 

2  2  Kent  Com.  206 ;  Poultnej  v.  Glorer,  28  Yt  828;  Hardwick  v.  Paulet,  86 
Yt.  820;  supra,  p.  846. 

s  Dye  9.  Kerr.  16  Barb.  444 ;  Lipe  v.  Eisenlerd,  82  N.  Y.  229 ;  Mosteller'B 
Appeal,  30  Penn.  St.  478 ;  Ridgway  v.  English,  2  N.  J.  409 ;  Andover  v.  Merri- 
mack County,  87  N.  H.  487 ;  Williams  v.  Barnes,  8  Der.  848 ;  Prickett  v, 
Prickett,  5  C.  E.  Green,  478;  Perry  v.  Peiry,  2  Dur.  (Ky.)  812;  Hey  wood  v. 
Brooks,  47  N.  H.  281. 
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bolji  parties,  at  the  time  the  serrices  weie  perfonned,  con- 
templated or  intended  pecuniary  recompense.^  The  declarar 
tions  of  parents  in  matters  of  this  sort,  if  somewhat  vague, 
are  not  apt  to  be  construed  in  the  child's  favor.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  presumption  is  equally  against  regarding  the 
services  of  a  father  who  lives  with  his  son  and  does  work  for 
him,  as  rendered  for  compensation ;  although  here,  too,  the  re- 
verse might  be  established  by  evidence  of  a  contract.* 

•  873        *  Circumstances  which  show  an  unusual  burden  as- 

sumed by  the  son,  or  special  advantages  reaped  by  the 
father,  are  sometimes  favorably  construed  in  the  child's  favor. 
Thus,  it  is  held  that  where  a  grown-up  son  purchases  his 
father's  farm  and  continues  to  support  the  father  and  an  adult 
idiot  brother  upon  it,  not  only  may  the  father's  board  be  re- 
covered against  his  estate,  on  due  proof,  but  also  that  of  the  ( 
helpless  brother  ;  for  the  moral  obligation  of  a  father  to  sup- 
port an  adult  idiot  son  is  greater  than  that  of  a  brother,  where 
the  parties  are  equally  able.^  So  where  the  adult  son  assumes 
entire  control  and  management  of  the  business,  works  the 
farm,  and  adds  largely  to  the  family  profits  by  his  extraor- 
dinary skill.^  Such  cases  are  by  no  means  uncommon  among 
the  enterprising  settlers  of  our  Western  country,  who  culti- 
vate the  soil  and  live  in  little  colonies ;  and  American  courts 
cannot  be  insensible  to  the  merits  of  young  persons  who  adoni 
the  filial  relation.  As  to  use  and  occupation  of  real  estate, 
where  the  occupant  is  the  son  of  the  owner,  it  is  held  that 
while  payment  of  rent  may  be  presumed,  slight  evidence  is 
sufl&cient  to  show  the  contrary.^ 

But  the  rule  in  some  of  the  older  States  is  rather  strict. 
As  in  Vermont,  where  the  plaintiff  was  brought  up  in  her 
grandfather's  family,  and  had  gone  abroad  after  becoming  of 

1  Miller  v.  Miller,  16  111.  296 ;  Fitch  v.  Peckham,  16  Yt.  160 ;  Hart  v.  Hart, 
41  Mis.  441 ;  Updike  v.  Ten  Broeck,  8  Vroom,  106;  Swartz  v.  Hazlett,  8  CaL 
118.  See  Tremont  v.  Mount  Desert,  86  Me.  800;  Leidig  o.  Coorer's  Kz'rs,  47 
Penn.  St  684.    But  see  Putnam  i^.  Town,  84  Vt.  429. 

2  Harris  v.  Currier,  44  Vt.  468. 
*  House  V,  House,  6  Ind.  60. 

<  Adams  v.  Adams,  23  Ind.  60.    And  see  Fisher  0.  Fisher,  6  Wis.  472. 
'  See  Oakes  0.  Oakes,  16  111.  106 ;  Hays  v.  Seward,  24  Ind.  862.    And  eee 
Whipple  V.  Dow,  2  Mass.  416. 
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age  to  work  for  herself,  but  returned  at  the  defendant's  re- 
quest, upon  the  assurance  she  should  be  paid  ^^  as  well  as  she 
was  then  doing."  Notwithstanding  repeated  assurances  of 
future  payment,  it  was  held  that  no  definite  expectation  was 
thus  shown  that  either  the  support  or  service  would  create  a 
debt.^  And  in  New  Hampshire,  the  presumption  of 
compensation  is  not  favored,  *  where  children,  resid-  *  374 
ing  with  parents,  carry  on  in  common  the  farms  they 
respectively  own,  the  proceeds  of  the  whole  property  being 
•applied  to  the  common  benefit  of  the  family,  or  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  common  property .^  A  father's  gift  to  his 
child  should  also  be  perfected  in  order  to  be  upheld  after- 
wards against  him.  And  all  family  arrangements  of  the 
filial  kind,  in  order  to  stand  firmly,  should  be  free  from  fraud 
or  undue  influence,  on  both  sides,  and  made  in  good  faith.^ 

To  support,  however,  a  general  contract  between  a  parent 
and  his  adult  child,  as  against  strangers,  a  slight  consideration 
is  often  held  sufficient.  And  a  deed  of  personal  property 
from  parent  to  child,  the  parent  not  being  indebted  at  the 
time,  by  which  it  is  agreed  that  the  parent  shall  keep  pos- 
session during  life,  is  not  considered  void.*  So  it  is  held  that 
a  bond  executed  by  a  son  to  his  parent  for  $500,  with  interest 
semi-annually,  if  demanded^  is  a  valuable  consideration,  suf- 
ficient to  sustain  a  conveyance  of  land  as  a  purchase.^  And 
even  a  deed  from  a  parent  to  a  child  for  the  consideration  of 
love  and  affection,  is  not  albsolutely  void  as  against  creditors. 
The  waAt  of  a  valuable  consideration  may  be  a  badge  of 
fraud,  but  if  so,  it  is  only  presumptive,  not  conclusive  evi- 
dence ofVit,  and  may  be  met  and  rebutted  by  opposing 
evidence.®  \  This  is  the  American  rule  ;  but  as  we  have  seen 
the  statutes\if  Elizabeth  with  reference  to  voluntary  settle- 
ments do  not  receive  a  uniform  interpretation  in  our  State 

1  Davis  V.  Goodenow,  27  Yt.  717.  And  see  Hall  v.  Hall,  44  N.  H.  298.  Bat 
see  Steel  v.  Steel,  12  Penn.  St.  66 ;  Kurtz  u.  Hibner,  65  lU.  514. 

2  Seavey  v.  Seavey,  37  N.  H.  125. 

3  Taylor  v.  Staples,  8  R.  I.  170 ;  Van  Donge  v.  Van  Donge,  28  Mich.  321. 

4  Bohn  V.  Headley,  7  Har.  &  J.  257;  Shepherd  v.  Bevin,  9  Gill,  82. 
A  Jackson  v.  Peek,  4  Wend.  800. 

6  Hinde's  Lessee  v.  liongworth,  11  Wlieat.  218 ;  Seward  v.  Jackson,  8  Cow. 
406;  Haines  v.  Haines,  6  Md.  485. 
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courts.  There  are  doubtless  circumstances  under  which  a 
father's  voluntary  settlement,  whether  upon  minor  or  adult 
children,  would  be  set  aside  as  a  fraud  upon  subsequent,  and 
still  more  upon  existing  creditors.^ 

Where  a  son  purchases  and  stocks  a  farm  as  a  home  for  an 
indigent  father,  who  resides  and  labors  thereon,  the  products 
are  not  subject  to  attachment  as  the  son's  property.^  On  the 
other  hand,  where  a  parent  permits  the  child  to  receive  and 
invest  his  earnings,  the  benefit  of  the  investment  belongs  to 
the  child.^  And  in  Pennsylvania,  a  minor  child  who  improves 
and  settles  a  tract  of  land  with  the  father's  permission,  may 
acquire  a  title  by  making  improvements  as  effectually  as  if 
he  were  of  age.* 

*  875       *  The  English  cases  are  few  as  to  transactions  strictly 

between  parent  and  child ;  and  these  turn  chiefly  upon 
trusts  and  family  settlements.  There  are  recent  cases  where 
the  transactions  of  children  with  fortunes  have  been  set  aside 
in  equity,  for  undue  influence  ex;ert«d  over  them  by  their 
parents.  Thus  a  mortgage  and  subsequent  sale  by  a  son  just 
arrived  at  full  age,  effected  under  the  father's  influence,  and 
to  his  own  injury,  has  been  annulled.^  So  with  a  gift  from 
child  to  parent,  though  not  unless  a  suit  to  set  the  gift  aside 
be  instituted  in  due  time.^  The  principle  of  .equity  is,  that 
if  there  be  a  pecuniary  transaction  between  parent  and  child, 
just  after  the  child  attains  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and 
prior  to  what  may  be  called  a  complete  emancipation,  without 
any  benefit  moving  to  the  child,  the  presumption  is,  that  an 
undue  influence  has  been  exercised  to  procure  that  liability 
on  the  part  of  the  child  ;  and  that  it  is  the  business  and  the 
duty  of  the  party  who  endeavors  to  maintain  such  a  transac- 
tion, to  show  that  such  presumption  is  adequately  rebutted ; 

^  See  supra,  pp.  276-281.  And  see  Carter  o.  Grimshaw,  49  N.  H.  100;  Wil- 
son V,  Kohlheim,  46  Miss.  846;  Kaye  v.  Crawford,  22  Wis.  820;  Monell  v, 
Scherrick,  64  111.  269. 

s  Brown  v,  Scott,  7  Vt.  67.  >  Campbell  v.  Campbell,  8  Stockt  268. 

4  Qalbraith  v.  Black,  4  S.  &  R.  207.  See  Jenison  v,  Grares,  2  Blackf.  441. 
But  see  Bell  i^.  Hallenback,  Wright,  761 ;  Fonda  v.  Van  Home,  15  Wend.  631 ; 
Brown  v.  M'Donald,  1  Hill  Cli.  297. 

ft  Savery  v.  King,  85  E.  L.  &  Eq.  100.    And  see  Baker  v.  Bradlej,  ib.  449. 

8  Wright  V,  Vanderplank,  89  £.  L.  &  £q.  147 ;  Turner  o.  Collins,  L.  R.  7  Ch. 
829. 
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but  that  the  presumption  may  always  be  removed.^  On  the 
other  hand,  in  transactions  between  members  of  the  same 
family,  even  though  that  relation  subsists  between  them,  from 
whence  the  court  will  infer  the  moral  certainty  of  the  exist- 
ence of  considerable  influence,  and  the  probability  of  its  hav- 
ing been  exercised,  yet  if  the  transaction  be  one  that  tends  to 
the  peace  or  security  of  the  family,  to  the  avoiding  of  family 
disputes  and  litigation,  or  to  the  preservation  of  the  family 
property,  the  principles  by  which  such  transactions  must  be 
tried  are  not  those  applicable  to  dealings  between  strangers, 
but  such  as  on  the  most  comprehensive  experience  have  been 
found  to  be  most  for  the  interest  of  families.^ 

An  imbecile  father  living  with  his  grown  children  may  have 
a  notice  to  quit  served  by  delivery  to  one  of  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  entitle  the  landlord  to  maintain  ejectment  against 
the  father  to  whom  the  notice  had  been  addressed.^ 

*  If  the  father,  during  his  lifetime,  makes  an  advance-  *  376 
ment  to  any  of  his  children,  towards  their  distributive 
share  in  his  estate,  the  rule  is  to  reckon  this  in  making  the 
distribution.^  In  England,  it  would  appear  that  acts  of  the 
father  have  often  been  so  construed,  under  the  statute  of 
distributions,  with  less  reference  to  intention  of  the  parties 
than  the  requirements  of  equal  justice*  Thus  annuities  are 
reckoned  an  advancement ;  contingent  provisions  ;  large  pre- 
miums for  a  trade  or  profession ;  and  loans  of  considerable 
importance  to  a  son.^  But  small  and  inconsiderable  sums  for 
current  expenses,  ornaments,  and  the  education  of  children 
are  not  so  reckoned.^  Nor  is  the  payment  to  the  daughter's 
husband  of  £1,000,  jocularly  stated  by  the  father  to  be  in 


I  Archer  v.  Hudson,  7  Bear.  661,  per  Lord  Langdale.  See  Houghton  v. 
Houghton,  11  E.  L.  &  Eq.  184;  8.  c.  16  Beav.  278,  where  this  subject  is  fully 
discussed.    See  also  American  case  of  Bergen  v,  Udall,  81  Barb.  9. 

^  Master  of  Rolls,  in  Houghton  v.  Houghton,  ib. 

'  Tanham  t;.  Nicholson,  L.  R.  6  Ho.  L.  661. 

4  2  Redf.  Wills,  908  d  seg. ;  Edwards  v.  Freeman,  2  P.  Wms.  486. 

*  Smith  V.  Smith,  8  Gif .  268 ;  2  Wms.  Ex'rs,  1886 ;  Edward  t?.  Freeman,  2  P 
Wms.  486 ;  2  Redf.  Wills,  908,  909 ;  Boyd  v.  Boyd,  L.  B.  4  Eq.  806. 

8  2  Wms.  Ez'rs,  1891.    And  see  Miller's  Appeal,  40  Penn.  St.  67. 
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exchange  for  his  snuffbox,  to  be  considered  an  advancement 
to  the  daughter.^ 

In  a  modern  English  case  a  father  lent  the  sum  of  £10,000 
to  his  son,  to  assist  him  in  forming  a  partnership  in  the  busi- 
ness of  a  sugar-refiner,  and  took  his  promissory  note  for  the 
repayment  of  that  sum  on  demand.  It  appeared  that  the  son 
engaged  in  business  at  the  urgent  desire  of  his  father,  that 
finding  it  was  a  losing  concern  he  became  desirous  of  retiring, 
but  remained  at  the  urgent  request  of  his  father ;  and  con- 
tinued the  business  with  reluctance,  sustaining  heavy  losses* 
The  father  on  his  death-bed  caused  the  promissory  note  to  be 
burned,  and  died  intestate.  It  was  held  that  although  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  note  had  been  destroyed 
amounted  to  an  equitable  release  of  the  debt ;  yet,  that  the 
sum  which  remained  due  on  it  must  be  considered  an  ad- 
vancement to  the  son.2 

But  the  rule  in  this  country  does  not  appear  to  be 

*  377    so  strict ;  and  in  some  States  the  statutes  of  *  distribu- 

tions, unlike  those  of  England,  peimit  nothing  to  be 
reckoned  as  an  advancement  to  a  child  by  the  father,  unless 
proved  to  have  been  so  intended  and  chargeable  on  the  child's 
share  by  certain  evidence  prescribed.^  And  it  is  laid  down 
that  whether  a  provision  of  the  deceased  in  his  lifetime  be  a 
gift  or  an  advancement  is  a  question  of  intention ;  but  that  if 
it  was  originally  intended  by  both  as  a  gift,  it  cannot  subse- 
quently be  treated  by  the  father  as  an  advancement,  at  least 
without  the  son's  knowledge  or  consent.*  Yet  it  is  also  ruled 
that  if  a  son  during  his  father's  life  receipts  for  and  actually 
receives  his  "  full  proportion  "  during  his  father's  life,  he  can 
claim  nothing  more  from  tl\e  estate  after  his  father's  deatb.^ 
Advancements  do  not  beat  interest.® 

i  McCIure  v.  Eyans,  29  Bear.  422.  And  see  Stock  v,  McAvoj,  L.  R.  16  £q. 
65. 

i  Gilbert  u.  Wetherell,  2  Sim.  &  Stn.  264,  per  Sir  John  Leach,  M.  R.  But 
see  Auster  v,  Powell,  81  Beav.  588,  and  n. 

3  Osgood  V.  Breed's  Heirs,  17  Mass.  866 ;  2  Redf.  Wills,  908,  909. 

*  I^awson's  Appeal,  28  Penn.  St.  85;  Sherwood  t;.  Sniith,  28  Conn.  616.  See 
Black  V.  Whitall,  1  Stockt.  572. 

s  Gushing  v.  Gushing,  7  Bush,  259. 

6  Of  good  V,  Breed's  Heirs,  17  Mass.  856 ;  Nelson  v.  Wyan,  21  Mis.  847. 
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Where  the  child  of  a  father  dying  intestate  has  received 
an  advancement,  in  real  or  personal  estate,  and  wishes  to 
come  into  the  general  partition  or  distribution  of  the  estate, 
he  may  bring  his  advancement  into  hotchpot  with  the  whole 
estate  of  the  intestate,  real  and  personal ;  and  shall  there- 
upon be  entitled  to  his  just  proportion  of  the  estate.  This 
is  the  English  rule,  and  it  prevails  likewise  in  many  of  the 
United  States.^  In  such  case  the  value  of  the 'property  at 
the  time  of  advancement  governs  in  the  distribution.^  The 
principle  of  this  rule  is  equality  of  distribution  of  the  ances- 
tor's personal  estate  among  his  children  and  their  descend- 
ants. 

The  sale  of  expectant  estates  by  heirs  is  not  to  be  encour- 
aged ;  one  reason  being  that  it  opens  the  door  to  taking  undue 
advantage  of  an  heir  in  distressed  and  necessitous  circum- 
stances ;  the  other  that  public  policy  should  prevent 
an  heir  from  shaking  *  off  his  father's  authority  and  *  378 
feeding  his  extravagance  by  disposing  of  the  family 
estate.^  The  principle  was  formerly  laid  down  with  much 
emphasis  in  Massachusetts.*  But  the  present  rule  of  chan- 
cery is  to  support  such  sales  to  others,  if  made  bona  fide,  and 
for  valuable  consideration ;  and  in  case  of  an  heir  apparent, 
if  the  instrument  be  made  with  the  knowledge  and  consent 
of  the  father.^  Whether,  however,  the  son  can  release  to  the 
father  himself,  so  as  to  operate  further  than  as  a  receipt  for 
property  advanced  to  him,  is  more  doubtful.® 

As  to  proof  of  an  adrancement,  see  Bulkley  v.  Noble,  2  Pick.  837 ;  and  see 
Hartwell  v.  Rice,  1  Gray,  587 ;  Miller's  Appeal,  40  Penn.  St.  57 ;  Smith  v. 
Smith,  59  Me.  214 ;  Vanzant  v,  Davies,  6  Ohio  n.  s.  52 ;  2  Story  Eq.  Juris. 
§  1202;  Brown  v.  Burk,  22  Geo.  574;  Cleaver  v.  Kirk,  8  Met.  (Ky.)  270;  Hodg- 
son V.  Macy,  8  Ind.  121 ;  Vaden  v.  Hance,  1  Head,  800 ;  Fulton  v.  Smith,  27 
Geo.  418 ;  Montgomery  v.  Chaney,  18  La.  Ann.  207. 

^  2  Bl.  Com.  516 ;  2  Wms.  Ex'rs,  1886 ;  2  Kent  Com.  421 ;  Grattan  v.  Grat- 
tan,  18  ni.  167 ;  Jackson  v.  Jackson,  28  Miss.  674. 

2  See  Jenkins  v.  Mitchell,  4  Jones  Eq.  207.  For  the  New  York  rule,  see 
Terry  v.  Dayton,  81  Barb.  519. 

•  Per  Lord  Thurlow,  1  Bro.  C.  C.  10;  Co.  Litt.  265  a;  Sugd.  Vendors,  814, 
and  cases  cited ;  1  Story  Eq.  Juris.  §§  836-839. 

4  But  see  Trull  i^.  Eastman,  8  Met.  121 ;  controy  Boynton  v.  Hubbard,  7  Mass. 
112.  See  Varick  v.  Edwards,  1  Hoff.  Ch.  888;  2  Kent  Com.  475,  and  cases 
dted.  *  Curtis  v.  Curtis,  40  Me.  24. 

*  See  Robinson  v.  Robinson,  Bray t  59 ;  Walker  v.  Walker,  67  Penn.  St.  186. 
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Where  a  legacy  is  given  by  a  parent  to  his  child,  or  by 
one  in  loco  parentis^  by  way  of  maintenance,  the  child  as 
legatee  is  privileged  in  being  allowed  interest  thereon  jEroni 
the  testator's  death ;  this  so  as  to  secure  the  child's  prompt 
and  full  support.  And  the  right  to  interest  is  held  to  be  all 
the  same  notwithstanding  the  child  has  no  guardian.^ 

The  child's  right  of  inheritance  from  his  parent,  it  may  be 
added,  is  strongly  favored  both  in  England  and  America. 
But  while  in  the  former  country  the  eldest  son  is  so  far 
preferred  to  the  other  children  that  he  shall  take  the  whole 
real  estate  by  descent  to  himself,  the  American  rule  is  that  all 
children  shall  inherit  alike,  whether  sons  or  daughters.  And 
a  father's  will  is  to  be  construed  with  favor  to  his  own  off- 
spring ;  indeed,  some  of  our  local  statutes  expressly  provide 
that  when  a  testator  omits  to  provide  for  any  children,  they 
shall  take  the  same  share  of  the  testator's  estate,  both  real 
and  personal,  that  would  have  passed  to  them  if  the  parent 
had  died  intestate,  unless  they  had  other  provision  during  the 
testator's  life,  or  it  clearly  appears  that  the  omission  was  in- 
tentional on  his  part.^ 

It  is  well  settled  that  in  the  absence  of  statutes  a  person 
is  not  entitled  to  the  custody  and  earnings  of  step-children, 
nor  bound  by  law  to  maintain  them.^  Yet,  if  a  step-father 
voluntarily  assumes  the  care  and  support  of  a  step-child,  he 
stands  in  loco  parentis;  and  the  presumption  then  is,* that 
they  deal  with  each  other  as  parent  and  child,  and  not  as 
master  and  servant ;  in  which  case  the  ordinary  rules  of 
parent  and  child  will  be  held  to  apply ;  and  consequently 
neither  compensation  for  board  is  presumed  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  for  services  on  the  other.*    So  may  this  qiuisi  relation 

1  2Bedf.  Wills,  267;  Kent  v.  Dunham,  106  Mass.  686;  Fowler  v,  Colt,  22 
N.  J.  Eq.  44. 

2  See  Mass.  Gen.  Stats,  c.  92,  §  25 ;  Schonler  Fen.  Prop.  780,  748 ;  2  Kent 
Com.  421 ;  4  ib.  471. 

)  Tubb  V.  Harrison,  4  T.  R.  118 ;  2  Kent  Com.  192;  Freto  v.  Brown,  4  BCaat. 
676 ;  Worcester  v.  Marchant,  14  Pick.  610 ;  supra,  p.  821. 

^  Cooper  V.  Martin,  4  East,  77 ;  Williams  t;.  Hutchinson,  8  Comst.  812 ;  Sharp 
v.  Cropsey,  11  Barb.  224;  Murdock  v,  Murdock,  7  Cal.  611 ;  Gillett  v.  Camp,  27 
Mis.  641 ;  Ilussee  t;.  Roundtree,  Busbee,  110 ;  Lontz  v.  Frey,  14  Penn.  St.  201 ; 
Davis  V,  Goodenow,  27  Vt.  715 ;  Brush  v.  Blanchard,  18  Hi.  46. 
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exist  between  the  child  and  some  other  person;  such  as  a 
grandfather.^  But  the  presumption,  as  between  son-in-law 
and  father-in-law,  is  that  they  deal  on  the  mutual  footing  of 
debtor  and  creditor  .^ 

1  Hudson  17.  Latz,  6  Jones,  217 ;  Butler  v.  Slam,  50  Fenn.  St.  456. 

>  Wright  p.  Donnell,  84  Tex.  291 ;  Scboch  v.  Garrett,  69  Fenn.  St.  144. 
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379  *  CHAPTER  VL 


ILLEGITIMATE  CHILDREN. 


Illegitimate  children,  or  bastards,  stand  upon  a  different 
footing  from  legitimate  children.  We  have  already  seen  that 
bastards  may  be  legitimated  in  many  of  the  United  States,  by 
the  subsequent  marriage  of  their  parents  or  otherwise.  The 
rights  and  disabilities  of  bastards,  as  such,  and  while  contin- 
uing illegitimate,  require  our  present  attention. 

The  rights  of  a  bastard  are  very  few  at  the  common  law ; 
children  born  out  of  a  legal  marriage  •having  been  from  the 
earliest  times  stigmatized  with  shame,  and  made  to  suffer 
through  life  the  reproach  which  were  rightfully  visited  upon 
those  who  brought  them  into  being.  The  dramatist  depicts 
the  bastard  as  a  social  Ishmaelite,  ever  bent  upon  schemes  for 
the  ruin  of  others,  fully  determined  to  prove  a  villam ;  thus 
fitly  indicating  the  public  estimate  of  such  characters  centu- 
ries ago  in  England.  The  law-writers,  too,  pronounce  the 
bastard  to  be  one  whose  only  rights  are  such  as  he  can  ac- 
quire ;  going  so  far  as  to  demonstrate,  by  cruelly  irresistible 
logic,  that  an  illegitimate  child  cannot  possibly  inherit,  be- 
cause he  is  the  son  of  nobody  ;  sometimes  called  filitts  nullius^ 
and  sometimes  ^m«  populi.^  Coke  seemed  to  concede  a  favor 
in  admitting  that  the  bastard  might  gain  a  surname  by  repu- 
tation, though  none  by  inheritance.^ 

The  most  important  disability  of  an  illegitimate  child,  at 

the  common  law,  is  that  he  has  no  inheritable  blood ;  that  he 

is  incapable  of  becoming  heir,  either  to  his  putative 

*  880    father  or  to  *  his  mother,  or  to  any  one  else ;  that 

I  Fort,  de  LI.  ch.  40 ;  1  Bl.  Com.  458. 

s  Co.  litt.  8.  The  verj  term  "  bastard/'  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Saxon 
words  "  base  start,"  expresses  contempt.    See  Eraser  Parent  &  Child,  119. 
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he  can  have  no  heirs  but  those  of  his  own  body.^  This 
was  likewise  the  doctrine  of  the  civil  law  ;  the  language  of 
the  Institutes  as  to  spurious  ofepring,  patrem  habere  non  in- 
telliguntur^  dealing  rather  more  gently  with  a  fact  so  ex- 
tremely delicate  and  painful.^  At  the  old  canon  law  a  bas- 
tard was  treated  as  also  disqualified  from  holding  dignities  in 
the  church;  but  this  doctrine  became  exploded  long  ago. 
"  And  really,"  adds  Blackstone,  with  warmth,  as  if  to  atone 
for  a  long  and  fallacious  argument  against  legitimation  by  a 
subsequent  marriage,  "  any  other  distinction  but  that  of  not 
inheriting,  which  civil  policy  renders  necessary,  would,  with 
regard  to  the  innocent  oflfspring  of  his  parents'  crimes,  be 
odious,  unjust,  and  cruel  to  the  last  degree."  ^  And  so  might 
the  commentator  of  the  commentaries  stigmatize  the  efforts 
of  those  who  have  nothing  better  to  urge  against  human 
rights,  than  the  importance  of  preserving  the  symmetry  of 
the  law  unimpaired. 

The  civil  law,  while  offering  in  certain  cases  a  hope  of 
legitimation,  made  a  distinction  between  spurious  offspring 
bom  of  promiscuous  intercourse,  and  such  as  were  conceived 
or  bom  during  the  marriage  of  one  of  the  natural  parents  ; 
presuming  that  while  the  former  might  be  rendered  legiti- 
mate, the  latter  never  could  become  so.*  And  the  rule  was 
more  severe  with  the  one  class  than  the  other.  This  princi- 
ple is  to  be  traced  in  the  provisions  of  the  Louisiana  Code  ; 
children  whose  father  is  unknown  and  adulterous  or  incestu- 
ous children  having  no  right  of  inheritance,  while  other 
natural  or  illegitimate  children  succeed  to  the  estate  of  their 
mother  in  default  of  lawful  children  or  descendants,  and 
under  certain  conditions  to  the  estate  of  the  father  who  has 
acknowledged  them.^ 

The  well-settled  American  rule,  however,  differs 
considerably  *from  that  of  both  civil  and  Qommon  law,    *  381 
We  have  already  noticed  that  legitimation  by  subse- 
quent marriage  is  a  principle  admitted  very  generally  in  the 

1  2  Kent  Com.  212 ;  1  Bl.  Com.  469. 

>  Inst.  1, 10, 12;  2  Kent  Com.  ib. 

3  1  Bl.  Com.  469.  «  1  Dig.  6,  28 ;  Fraaer  Parent  &  Child,  119. 

ft  See  2  Kent  Com.  218. 
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legislation  of  the  different  States.  So,  too,  are  there  various 
statutes  which  permit  even  bastard  children  to  inherit  from 
the  father  under  certain  restrictions ;  while  the  generally 
recognized  doctrine  is  partus  sequitur  ventrem^  and  that  the 
illegitimate  child  and  his  mother  shall  mutually  inherit  from 
each  other.  Thus,  by  recent  statutes  in  Maine,  the  mother 
of  an  illegitimate  child  can  inherit.  In  Massachusetts,  the  ille- 
gitimate is  an  heir  to  his  mother.  In  New  York,  in  default  of 
lawful  issue  of  the  mother,  her  illegitimate  children  may  in- 
herit her  real  and  personal  estate.  In  Pennsylvania,  bastards 
shall  bear  the  name  of  the  mother,  and  she  and  they  shall 
inherit  from  each  other.  Certain  kindred  of  the  bastard's 
mother,  in  Georgia  and  Alabama,  had  rights  of  distribution 
under  still  earlier  statutes.  In  Tennessee  and  some  other 
States,  a  liberal  rule  is  applied  with  respect  to  mother  and 
*  brothers  and  sisters.^  In  Maryland,  illegitimates  may  inherit 
from  the  mother  and  from  illegitimate  brothers  and  sisters ; 
though  legitimates  cannot  take  from  the  legitimate,  neither 
legitimates  from  the  iUegitimate.^  And,  forty  years  ago, 
Kent  instanced  twelve  States  where  bastards  could  inherit 
from,  and  transmit  to,  their  mothers,  real  and  personal  estate, 
under  some  modifications  ;  while  in  New  York,  the  mother 
and  her  kindred  could  inherit  from  her  bastard  o&pring.' 
There  is  scarcely  a  State  in  the  Union  which  has  not  departed 
widely  from  the  policy  of  the  English  common  law;  and  stat- 
utes, which  happily  have  required  as  yet  very  little  judicial 
interpretation,  perpetuate  the  record  of  our  Hbend  and  gen- 
erous public  policy  towards  a  class  of  beings  who  were  once 
compelled  to  bear  the  iniquities  of  the  parent. 

The  doctrine  that  a  natural  tie  connects  the  illegitimate 
child  peculiarly  with  his    mother  was  recognized  at    the 

1  Lewis  V.  Eutsler,  4  Ohio  St.  854;  Opdjke'e  Appeal,  49  Penn.  St  878; 
Hawkins  v.  Jones,  19  Ohio  St.  22;  Rilej  v.  Byrd,  8  Head,  20. 

*  Miller  t7.  Stewart,  8  Gill,  128 ;  Earle  t;.  Dawes,  8  Md.  Ch.  280. 

s  See  2  Kent  Com.  11th  ed.  212, 218,  and  notes.  And  as  to  inheritance  from 
the  father,  see  supra,  810.  These  statutes  of  inheritance  are  not  generally  to  be 
extended  so  as  to  apply  to  grandchildren  and  grandparents,  in  a  case  of  illegit- 
imacy. See  Steckel's  Appeal,  64  Penn.  St.  498;  Berry  v.  Owens,  6  Bush, 
452. 
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civil  law  ;  *  for  under  the  ordinance  of  Justinian,  the  *  882 
bastard  might  to  a  certain  extent  inherit  from  his 
mother.^  So  at  the  common  law  have  the  obligations  of  con- 
sanguinity between  the  mother  and  her  illegitimate  offspring 
been  applied  in  several  instances.  But  as  concerns  any  ex- 
clusive privileges  on  behalf  of  the  mother,  this  does  not  seem 
very  clear;  for  in  a  case  which  was  decided  in  1786,  the 
rights  of  the  putative  father  seemed  to  be  placed  on  much 
the  same  footing  as  in  other  cases;  and  his  consent  was 
deemed  prima  facie  essential  under  the  marriage  act  of  26 
Geo.  I. ;  so  was  his  right  apparently  admitted  to  take  his 
illegitimate  child  out  of  the  parish.^ 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  occasional  dicta  to  the  effect  that  the 
putative  father  has  no  common-law  right  to  the  custody  of 
the  child  as  against  the  mother,  and  that  certainly  within  the 
age  of  nurture,  that  is,  under  the  age  of  seven,  the  mother 
has  the  exclusive  right  to  the  custody.  The  more  correct 
statement,  however,  is  that  pauper  children,  whether  legiti- 
mate or  not,  are  under  the  English  system  made  inseparable 
from  the  mother  within  the  years  of  nurture ;  and  that  at 
common  law  neither  the  putative  father  nor  the  mother  of  an 
illegitimate  child  had  any  exclusive  right  of  guardianship.^ 
The  common-law  cases  cited  in  the  mother's  favor,  are  only 
to  the  effect  that  where  a  bastard  child  within  the  period  of 
nurture  is  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  mother,  and  the 
putative  father  gets  possession  of  the  child  by  force  or  fraud, 
the  court  will  interfere  to  put  matters  in  the  same  situation 
as  before.*  Both  Lord  Kenyon  and  Lord  Ellenborough  — 
the  latter  as  late  as  1806  —  expressed  doubts  as  to  whether 
the  court  would  take  away  the  custody  of  an  illegitimate 
child  from  the  father  who  had  fairly  obtained  possession,  and 
award  it  to  the  mother.*^ 

*  Nor  do  the  later  English  cases  aid  greatly  in  clear-   *  383 

1  Code,  lib.  6,  67.    See  2  Kent  Com.  214. 

s  King  V.  Hodnett,  1  T.  R.  96,  and  cases  cited  pauim ;  Macphert.  Inf.  67. 

'  Macphert.  Inf.  67. 

4  Rex  o.  Soper,  6  T.  R.  278 ;  Rex  v.  Hopkins,  7  East,  579 ;  Rex  v.  Moselej, 
6  East,  228. 

ft  Per  Lord  Kenjon,  Rex  v.  Moseley,  gupra  (1798) ;  per  Lord  Ellenborongb, 
Rex  V,  Hopkins,  supra, 
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ing  up  the  doubt  on  this  point.  Lord  Mansfield  regarded 
the  law  as  doubtful  in  his  day,  while  himself  inclining 
strongly  to  the  opinion  that  the  putative  father  had  no  right 
to  his  child's  custody.^  In  1841,  a  case  came  before  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  applied 
for  by  the  mother,  the  child  being  then  between  eleven  and 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  in  the  custody  of  her  putative  father. 
But  the  child,  was  deemed  old  enough  to  exercise  her  own 
discretion  as  to  where  she  would  go ;  and  as  she  appeared 
unwilling  to  go  with  her  mother,  the  court  would  not  permit 
the  mother  to  take  her  by  force.^  • 

The  chancery  courts  have  in  several  instances  favored  the 
father  of  an  illegitimate  child  to  the  exclusion  of  his  mother. 
Thus,  while  the  practice  is  not  to  appoint  the  putative  father 
guardian  of  his  illegitimate  child  having  no  property,  unless 
he  makes  a  settlement  upon  him ;  yet,  if  he  does  so,  his  ap- 
pointment is  favorably  regarded.  No  special  regard  seems  to 
have  been  paid  to  the  mother  of  such  children.^  And  while 
the  committee  of  a  lunatic  might  petition  for  an  allowance  for 
his  bastard  oflfspring,  their  mother  might  not.* 

But  the  language  of  the  new  poor  laws  of  England  (aft^r 
many  changes)  is  favorable  to  the  mother's  special  claims ; 
being  to  the  effect  that  the  mother  is  in  any  case  bound  to 
maintain  her  bastard  child  under  sixteen,  unless  such  child 
meantime  marries  or  acquires  a  settlement  of  its  own ;  and 
that  such  child  shall  follow  the  settlement  of  the  mother.^ 
And  if  being  of  ability,  she  neglects  to  support  such  child, 
whereby  it  becomes  chargeable  to  the  parish,  she  may  be 

punished  under  the  vagrant  acts.®    Another  section  of 
*  384   the  act  *  of  4  &  5  Will.  IV.',  which  provides  that  the 

husband  shall  support  step-children  of  his  wife,  in- 
cludes in  its  terms  illegitimate  as  well  as  legitimate  children, 

^  Strange  ways  v,  Robineon,  4  Taunt.  498.  And  see  Pope  v.  Sale,  7  Bing. 
477. 

2  /fi  re  Lloyd,  8  Man.  &  6r.  647.  Comparing  all  the  dicta  in  the  foregoing 
caaes  carefully  together,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  not  decidedly  against  the 
putative  father's  right  of  custody. 

s  Macphers.  Inf.  110.  *  lU  Jones,  6  Russ.  16^. 

»  4  &  6  Will.  4,  c.  76,  §  71. 

«  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  101 ;  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  10. 
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and  so  far  favors  a  husband's  right  of  custody  ;  but  that  pro- 
vision covers  only  a  very  limited  ground. ^ 

The  rights  of  the  parents  of  bastards  are  regulated  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  United  States  by  statute ;  and  our  policy 
is  in  general  more  favorable  than  that  of  England,  as  to  the 
mother's  rights.  An  illegitimate  child  follows  the  settlement 
of  his  mother  in  New  York  and  some  other  States.^  But  in 
Connecticut  the  rule  is  that  a  bastard  is  settled  where  born, 
like  any  other  child,  and  that  his  settlement  follows  that  of 
the  putative  father.*  In  New  York  again,  ever  zealous  in 
guarding  the  interests  of  women  and  children,  it  is  broadly 
ruled  that,  as  against  the  mother  of  a  bastard  child,  the  puta- 
tive father  has  no  legal  right  of  custody ;  that  the  mother,  as 
its  natural  guardian,  is  bound  to  maintain  it ;  and  that  she  is 
entitled  to  control  it.*  Stratagem  and  force  on  the  part  of 
the  putative  father  always  furnish  good  grounds  for  restora- 
tion of  the  chQd  to  the  mother.^  And  the  Roman,  Spanish, 
and  French  laws  all  deny  the  power  of  the  putative  father 
over  the  illegitimate  child;  this  principle  beuig  likewise 
transferred  %o  Louisiana  and  other  States,  once  under  the 
dvil  law ;  though,  in  Texas  at  least,  the  putative  father  is 
allowed  the  guardianship  of  such  child  after  the  mother's 
death.^  In  some  States,  we  may  add,  the  superior  rights  of 
the  mother  in  binding  out  her  illegitimate  child  are  favorably 
regarded.^ 

Tlie  common-law  rule,  in  absence  of  statutes,  is  that  the 
putative  father  is  under  no  legal  liability  to  support  his 
illegitimate  offspring.  But  upon  the  strength  of  the  natural 
or  moral  obligation  arising  out  of  the  relation  of  the  putative 
father  to  his  child,  an  action  at  common  law  lies  for  its 

^  4  &  5  Will.  4,  c.  76,  §  51.  See  comment  of  Maule,  J.,  In  re  Lloyd,  8  Man. 
&  Gr.  647. 

3  See  2  Kent  Com.  214  ;  Canigoharrie  v.  Johnson,  17  Johns.  41 ;  Petersham 
V.  Dana,  12  Mass.  429 ;  Lower  Augusta  t;.  Salinsgrove,  64  Penn.  St.  166. 

3  Bethlem  v,  Rozbuiy,  20  Conn.  298. 

4  People  V.  Kling,  6  Barb.  866 ;  Robalina  t;.  Armstrong,  15  Barb.  247. 

*  Commonwealth  v.  Fee,  6  S.  &  R.  255. 

•  Acosta  17.  Robin,  19  Martin,  887  ;  Barela  v.  Roberts,  84  Tex.  554. 

"^  Alfred  0.  MuKay,  86  Geo.  440;  McGunigal  v.  Mong,  5  Penn.  St.  269. 
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*  885  maintenance  *  and  support  upon  an  express  promise  ; 
and  where  one  admits  himself  to  be  the  father  and 
adopts  the  child,  while  such  adoption  continues,  a  promise 
may  be  implied  in  favor  of  the  party  providing  for  it.  He 
may  renounce  the  adoption,  and  terminate  this  implied  as- 
sumpsit, in  which  case  there  is  no  remedy  to  be  pursued, 
unless  under  a  statute.  The  father  can  only  be  charged  then 
upon  his  contract.^  But  upon  his  promise  to  third  persons, 
he  may  be  held  liable ;  and  a  promise  by  the  putative  father 
to  pay  the  step-father  for  the  child's  support,  past  and  future, 
if  he  will  continue  to  support  it,  is  binding.^ 

But  the  statutes  which  relate  to  the  maintenance  of  bas- 
tard children,  supply  the  "s^ant  of  adequate  common-law 
remedies ;  the  main  element  in  such  legislation  being  public 
indemnity  against  the  support  of  such  persons.  Under  the 
old  poor  laws  of  England,  the  mother  had  a  compulsory 
remedy  against  the  putative  father  ;  but  this  was  taken  away 
by  the  act  of  4  &  5  Will.  IV.  c.  76.  By  the  statute  of  7  & 
8  Vict.  c.  101,  however,  the  mother  is  afforded  relief  once 
more,  and  the  father  may  be  summoned  befcffe  the  petty 
sessions  and  ordered  to  pay  a  weekly  sum  for  the  child's 
maintenance,  and  the  costs  of  obtaining  the  order ;  mainte- 
nance to  last  until  the  child  is  thirteen  years  of  age.  The 
money  is  to  be  paid  to  the  mother,  and  may  be  recovered  by 
distress  and  imprisonment.^  The  provisions  of  law  in  force 
in  most  of  the  United  States  are  borrowed  from  the  older 
English  statutes,  and  our  courts  are  very  generally  invested 
with  plenary  jurisdiction  over  such  matters;  and  at  the 
instance  of  the  mother  the  father  may  be  coerced  by  arrest 
and  imprisonment,  if  need  be,  into  giving  bonds  and 
*  886    furnishing  *  maintenance  for  his  illegitimate   child ; 

1  Hesketh  v.  Gowing,  6  Esp.  181 ;  Nichols  t^.  Allen,  8  Car.  &  P.  86 ;  Furillio 
V.  Crowther,  7  Dowl.  &  Rj.  612 ;  Cameron  v.  Baker,  1  Car.  &  P.  258 ;  Moncrief 
V,  Ely,  19  Wend.  405. 

2  Wiggins  V,  Keizer,  6  Ind.  252. 

s  And  see  2  &  8  Vict.  c.  85 ;  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  101.  The  order  maj  be  ob- 
tained by  a  married  woman,  mother  of  the  bastard.  Begina  v.  CoUingwood,  12 
Q.  B.  681.  And  see  FoUit  v.  Koetzow,  24  Jur.  651.  In  case  of  death  or  inca* 
pacity  of  the  mother,  so  that  the  child  becomes  chargeable  to  the  parish,  the 
order  may  be  enforced  by  the  guardians  or  orerseers  of  the  parish. 
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thus  relieyiiig  the  mother  to  some  extent  of  the  burden 
to  which  his  criminal  misconduct  has  chiefly  contributed, 
and  indemnifying  the  public  against  the  support  of  the  pen- 
niless and  imfortunate.^ 

Past  seduction  has  been  held  sufficient  to  support  a  deed. 
There  is  an  old  English  case,  where  equity  compelled  the 
specific  performance  of  a  deed-poll,  made  by  a  man  who  had 
seduced  a  woman  and  had  a  child  by  her ;  the  writing  prom- 
ising to  pay  £2,000  after  his  death  for  the  purchase  of  an 
annuity  for  the  mother  and  her  child  for  their  lives.  Both 
the  man  and  the  child  had  died  before  the  suit  was  brought.^ 
In  Pennsylvania,  the  same  principle  is  pushed  even  farther ; 
for  it  is  riQed  that  seduction  of  a  female  and  begetting  a  bas- 
tard is  sufficient  consideration  to  support  a  man's  promise  to 
give  bonds  for  a  sum  of  money .^  But  there  must  be  noth- 
ing oppressive  or  unfair  in  such  transactions,  and  if  the 
promise  be  solely  in  consideration  of  stopping  a  criminal 
prosecution,  it  is  void.*  Nor  ought  agreements  as  to  the 
wages  of  sin  to  be  favored.*^ 

Whatever  may  be  the  mother's  legal  responsibility  for  the 
maintenance  of  her  bastard  child  while  she  lives,  it  appears 
that  an  action  cannot  be  maintained  against  the  adminis- 
trator of  her  estate  for  the  child's  maintenance  subsequently 
to  her  death.^ 

A  person  standing  in  loco  parentis  may  sue  per  quod  servitium 
for  the  abduction  of  his  daughter's  illegitimate  child  .^  But 
a  parent  is  not  bound  to  support  the  illegitimate  offspring  of 

1  2  Kent  Com.  216,  and  cases  cited ;  State  v.  Beattj,  66  N.  C.  648;  Musaer  v. 
Stewart,  21  Ohio  St.  868 ;  Marlett  v.  Wilson,  80  Ind.  240 ;  Barber  r.  State,  24 
Md.  888 ;  Wheelwright  v,  Greer,  10  Allen,  889.  In  some  States  certain  persons 
are  authorized  to  make  complaint  against  the  fkther  for  maintenance  of  the  bas- 
tard, where  the  mother  refuses  or  neglects* to  do  so.    lb. 

2  Marchioness  of  Annandale  v.  Harris,  2  P.  Wms.  488.  And  see  Turner  v. 
Vaughan,  2  Wils.  889. 

s  Shenk  i;.  Mingle,  18  S.  &  R.  29.    And  see  Fhillipi  v.  Commonwealtli,  18 
Penn.  St.  116 ;  Knye  v.  Moore,  1  Sim.  &  Stn.  161. 
4  lb.    But  see  Merritt  v.  Fleming,  42  Ala.  284. 
*  See  Binnington  v.  Wallis,  4  B.  &  Aid.  660. 
6  Ruttinger  v.  Temple,  4  B.  &  S.  491.    And  see  iupra,  pp.  888,  884. 
T  Moritz  V,  Gamhart,  7  WatU,  802. 
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his  children.^  Relatives  more  distant  than  parents  do  not^ 
on  the  whole,  seem  to  have  much  consideration  in  matters  of 
this  sort;  and  it  is  even  possible  that  the  assumption  of  a 
family  name  by  an  illegitimate  member  is  a  grievance  for 
which  the  offended  relatives  have  no  redress.* 

Bequests  to  illegitimate  children,  since  they  are  not  con- 
sidered as  relatives,  are  not  favored  in  English  law.     There 

have  been,  it  is  true,  certain  dicta  to  the  conti*ary ;  but 
*  387    Lord  Eldon  *  was  of  the  opinion  that  there  must  be 

something  to  show  that  the  testator  put  himself  in  loco 
parentis;  and  it  has  since  been  decided  that  an  illegitimate 
child  is  not  merely,  as  such,  Avithin  the  rule,  for  he  is  "a 
stranger  to  the  testator."  *  On  the  ground  of  uncertainty  in 
the  person,  a  bequest  to  an  unborn  legitimate  child  was  long 
considered  objectionable ;  but  Lord  Eldon  and  others  .main- 
tained that  legacies  given  to  the  unborn  illegitimate  child  of 
a  particular  woman  then  pregnant  would  be  good,  because 
the  uncertainty  of  description  could  here  be  obviated.*  But 
it  is  now  well  settled  in  England  that  a  devise  or  bequest  in 
favor  of  other  future  illegitimate  children  is  void.^ 

Illegitimate  children  i^ay  undoubtedly  take  by  purchase  as 
persons  designated,  if  sufficiently  described.®  The  question  in 
cases  of  this  sort  is  really  one  of  intention.  Prima  facie^  the 
term  "  children  "  in  a  will,  however,  is  intended  to  mean  legiti- 
mate children ;  and  if  there  are  legitimate  children,  or  if  it 
be  possible  that  there  should  be  legitimate  children  of  the 
person  named,  the  English  rule  is  that  no  illegitimate  child 

1  Hillsborough  v.  Deering,  4  N.  H.  86. 

2  Du  Boulay  ».  Du  Boulay,  L.  R.  2  P.  C.  480.  See  Vane  w.  Vane,  L.  R.  8  Ch. 
888. 

3  Lowndes  v.  Lowndes,  16  Ves.  804 ;  Perry  v.  Whitehead,  6  Ves.  647 ;  contra, 
per  Lord  Alvanlcy,  Cricket  v,  Dolby,  8  Ves.  80 ;  Macphers.  Inf.  288. 

4  Macphers.  Inf.  670,  and  cases  cited ;  Gordon  v.  Gordon,  1  Mer.  141 ;  Daw- 
son V.  Dawson,  6  Madd.  292. 

^  Beachcroft  v.  Beachcroft,  1  Madd.  480 ;  Enye  v.  Moore,  1  Sim.  &  Stu. 
61;  Wilkinson  v.  Wilkinson,  1  You.  &  Coll.  667;  Medworth  v.  Pope,  27 
Beay.  71. 

«  Blodwell  V.  Edwards,  Cro.  Eliz.  609 ;  Ce.  Litt.  86 ;  Peachey  Mar.  Settl. 
886,  n.;  Clifton  v.  Goodbun,  L.  R.  6  £q.  278;  Crook  v.  Hill,  L.  R.  6  Ch.  811. 
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can  take  under  the  description  of  children.^  Yet,  if  they 
have  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  the  children  of  a 
particular  person,  they  are  capable  of  taking  under  the 
description  of  "  children,"  or  "  daughters."  ^  In  Medworth  v. 
Pope^  the  rule  was  concisely  stated  to  be,  that  an  illegitimate 
child  in  esse  or  en  ventre  sa  mere  may,  if  properly  de- 
scribed, take  the  benefit  of  a  devise  or  bequest,  and 
*  the  court  will  not  inquire  as  to  his  parentage  or  ori-  *  388 
gin;  but  that  in  respect  of  future  illegitimate  chil- 
dren, the  law  will  not  let  them  take  under  any  description 
whatever.  ''  The  reason  why  the  English  law  so  holds  is, 
that  it  considers  such  a  provision  for  future  illegitimate  chil- 
dren as  contra  bonos  mores. ^^  ^ 

In  this  country,  the  tendency  seems  to  be  so  far  favorable 
to  illegitimate  children  as  to  regard  wills  made  in  their  favor 
with  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  consideration  as  all  others. 
And  our  courts  regard  bastards  as  having  strong  claims  to 
equitable  protection,  notwithstanding  the  criminal  indulgence 
of  their  parents.  In  several  important  cases,  specific  per- 
formance of  voluntary  settlements  made  by  the  father  in 
their  favor,  have  been  decreed.*  And  a  devise,  in  specific 
terms,  to  an  unborn  natural  child  of  a  woman  then  pregnant, 
is  sustained  here  as  in  England.^     But  whether  our  tribunals 

1  Gill  V.  Shelley,  2  Russ.  &  My.  886  ;  In  re  WeUs's  Estate,  L.  R.  6  Eq.  599; 
Paul  V.  Children,  L.  R.  12  Eq.  16. 

'^  Feachey  Mar.  Settl.  885,  n.,  and  cases  cited;  Evans  v.  Davies,  7  Hare,  501 ; 
Owen  V.  Bryant,  2  De  G.,  M.  &  G.  697;  Hartley  v.  Tribber,  16  Beav.  610; 
Leigh  V.  Byron,  1  Sm.  &  Gif.  486 ;  Tugwell  v.  Scott,  24  Beav.  141 ;  Worts  v. 
Cubitt,  19  Beav.  421.    And  see  Williamson  v.  Codrington,  1  Ves.  Sen.  511. 

■  Per  M.  R.,  in  Medworth  v.  Pope,  27  Beav.  71.  Further  important  illustra- 
tions of  the  equity  doctrine  may  be  seen  in  the  recent  cases  of  Lambe  v.  Eames, 
L.  R.  6  Ch.  597  ;  Holt  v.  Sindrey,  L.  R.  7  Eq.  170 ;  Savage  v.  Robertson,  L.  R. 
7  Eq.  176.  And  as  to  the  application  of  27  Eliz.  c.  4,  to  marriage  settlements 
for  bastards,  see  Clarke  v.  Wright,  6  Hurl.  &  Nor.  849.  As  to  legacies  and 
devises,  see  Beach  croft  v.  Beachcroft,  1  Madd.  480,  and  cases  cited  ;  Durrant  v. 
Friend,  11  E.  L.  &  Eq.  2 ;  Owen  v.  Bryant,  18  E.  L.  &  Eq.  217  ;  4  Kent  Com. 
414  ;  Bagley  v.  Mollard,  1  Russ.  &  My.  581. 

*  Gardner  v.  Heyer,  2  Paige,  11 ;  Bunn  v.  Winthrop,  1  Johns.  Ch.  838  ;  Har- 
ten  V.  Gibson,  4  Desaus.  139 ;  2  Kent  Com.  216;  Shearman  v.  Angel,  Bail.  Eq. 
851 ;  Collins  v.  Hoxie,  9  Paige,  88. 

A  Knye  r.  Moore,  5  Harr.  &  Johns.  10.  As  to  legacies  and  devises  to  illegiti- 
mate children  under  American  laws,  see  4  Kent  Com.  418,  414,  and  cases  cited ; 
Hughes  r.  Knowlton,  87  Conn.  429. 
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would  sanction  a  bequest  to  other  unborn  illegitimate  chil- 
dren, may  admit  of  doubt ;  provided  such  child  were  never 
legitimated  by  subsequent  marriage.  For,  after  all,  there 
must  be  some  discrimination  made  against  criminal  inter- 
course. 

Testamentary  guardianship,  of  which  we  are  to  speak  in 
another  connection,  is  of  such  a  nature  that  a  father  cannot 
by  his  will  appoint  a  guardian  for  his  illegitimate  children.^ 

1  Sleeman  v,  Wilsoo,  L.  B.  18  Eq.  86. 
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GUARDIAN  AND  WARD. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OP  GUARDIANS  IN  GENERAL  ;   THE  SEVERAL   KINDS. 

The  guardian  is  a  person  intrusted  by  law  with  the  interests 
of  another,  whose  youth,  inexperience,  mental  weakness,  and 
feebleness  of  will  disqualify  him  from  acting  for  himself  in 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  and  who  is  hence  known  as  the 
ward. 

Guardianship  usually  applies  to  minor  children;  and  in 
this  sense  the  guardian  may  be  either  their  natural  protector, 
whose  authority  is  founded  upon  universal  law,  or  some  person 
duly  chosen  to  act  on  their  behalf.  Thus,  the  father  (and 
sometimes  the  mother)  exercises  the  right  of  custody  and 
nurture  as  the  child's  natural  guardian  ;  while,  if  the  parents 
are  dead,  some  one  must  be  selected  to  supply  tlieir  place. 
And  since  the  parental  control  does  not  extend  to  the  estate 
of  a  minor,  the  appointment  of  a  guardian  may  be  both  neces- 
sary and  proper,  when  property  becomes  vested  in  a  child 
under  age.  Guardianship  s^pUes  also  at  the  present  day  to 
idiots,  lunatics,  spendthrifts,  and  the  like ;  and  the  guardian 
of  such  person  derives  his  authority  from  statute  law  and  a 
special  appointment.  This  guardian  is  sometimes  designated 
as  the  committee. 

The  law  of  guardianship  is  most  naturally  divided  into 
guardianship  of  the  person,  and  guardianship  of  the 
estate.      *  Guardianship  of   the  person  is  a  relation   *  890 
essentially  the  same  as  that  of   parent  and   child, 
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though  not  without  some  important  differences,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter.  Hence  the  guardian  has  been  called  "  a  tem- 
porary parent."  ^  Guardianship  of  the  estate  bears  a  closer 
resemblance  to  trusteeship ;  guardians  and  trustees  being  alike 
bound  to  manage  estates  with  fidelity  and  care,  under  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  chancery  courts.  The  same 
person  is  often  guardian  of  both  the  person  and  estate  of  the 
ward  ;  but  not  necessarily,  for  these  may  be  kept  distinct.  So, 
too,  there  may  be  joint  guardians,  as  in  other  trusts. 

• 

The  law  of  guardianship,  in  England,  is  one  of  irregular 
growth.  Guardians,  until  chancery  jurisprudence  became  fully 
developed,  were  recognized  only  for  certain  limited  purposes. 
Their  powers  were  restricted,  and  new*  classes  were  created 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  exigency  arose.  One  species  of 
guardianship  would  fall  into  disuse  and  another  spring  up  in 
its  place.  Hence  it  is  found  diflBcult  to  attempt  a  classification, 
or  reduce  the  general  authority  of  guardians  to  a  definite  sys- 
tem. The  latest  English  text- writer  enumerates  no  less  than 
eleven  different  kinds  of  guardians,  many  of  which  are  obso- 
lete, and  others  of  merely  local  application.^  Among  them  may 
be  mentioned  guardiauBhip  in  chivalry^  an  incident  of  the  feudal 
tenure,  more  in  the  nature  of  a  hardship  than  a  privilege,  so 
far  as  the  ward  was  concerned,  which  was  finally  abolished  in 
the  time  of  Charles  H. ;  ffuardianshlp  hy  special  custom^  which 
was  confined  to  London  and  certain  other  localities,  and  ap- 
pears to  exist  no  longer ;  guardianship  by  appointment  of  the 
spiritual  courts^  traces  of  which  still  exist  in  the  appointment  of 
administrators  durante  minore  cetate  ;  guardianship  hy  preroga- 
tive^ applicable  only  to  the  royal  family ;  and  guardian- 

*  391    ship  hy  *  election  of  the  infant^  which  appears  to  us  more 

properly  considered  at  this  day  in  connection  with  the 
appointment  of  chancery  guardians.  But  guardianship  by 
nature    and    nurture^  guardianship   in   socage,   testamentary 

1  1  BI.  Com.  460;  2  Kent  Com.  220. 

2  Macphers.  Inf.  2  et  seq.,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  a  "full  account  of 
these  kinds  of  gaardianship,  including  guardianship  under  stat.  4  &  5  P.  &  M. 
c.  8,  alluded  to  in  1  Bl.  Com.  461,  and  repealed  by  9  Geo.  4,  c.  31.  See  also 
1  Bl.  Com.  461,  and  Harg.  notes. 
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guardianship^  and  chancery  guardianship^  require  special  con- 
sideration, and  these  will  be  taken  up  in  order. 

Guardianship  by  nature  and  nurture  denotes  hardly  more 
or  less  than  the  natural  right  of  parents  to  the  care  and 
custody  of  their  children.  It  has  been  usual  to  treat  of 
guardians  by  nature  as  distinct  from  guardians  by  nurture ; 
but  in  reality  the  latter  constitute,  for  practical  pui'poses, 
only  a  species  of  the  former.  Mr.  Macpherson  considers 
them  together,  and  doubts  whether  guardianship  by  nature,  . 
as  known  in  the  old  law,  has  existed  since  the  time  of 
Charles  II.,  when  feudal  tenures  were  abolished ;  for  it 
appears  to  have  originated  in  the  practice  of  selling  the 
marriage  of  the  heir.^ 

Guardianship  by  nature  and  nurture  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  parents:  first,  to  the  father,  and»  on  his  death,  to  the 
mother.  The  father's  right  was  formerly  preferred  to  the 
mother's  in  all  cases,  while  the  modern  tendency  is  otherwise. 
The  oflSce  of  natural  guardian  lasted  during  the  minority  of  the 
child ;  but  guardianship  by  nurture  ceased  when  he  attained 
the  age  of  fourteen.  So  guardianship  by  nature  applied  to  the 
heir  apparent  or  presumptive,  and  guardianship  by  nurture  to 
the  other  children.  Guardianship  by  nature  was  something 
higher  than  guardianship  by  nurture.^  But  it  is,  nevertheless, 
clear  that  the  father  has  a  right,  recognized  by  general  law,  to 
the  custody  pf  all  his  children,  not  only  during  the  period  of 
nurture,  but  until  the  age  of  majority.  So,  too,  the  mother, 
if  not  superseded  by  the  infant's  election  at  fourteen,  or  by 
the  appointment  of  a  new  guardian,  has,  in  the  absence 
of  the  father,  the  legitimate  care  of  the  child  for  the  same 
period.3 

*  The  authority  of  such  guardians  extends  only  to    *  392 
the  ward's  person.   They  have  no  right  to  intermeddle 
with  his  property.*    Blackstone  says,  that  if  an  estate  be  left 

1  Macphen.  Inf.  52,  58.  See  also  1  Bl.  Com.  461 ,  and  Harg.  notes  1  &  8;  2 
Kent  Com.  220,  221. 

2  1  BI.  Com.  461,  and  Harg.  notes ;  2  Kent  Com.  220,  221. 
'  Macphers.  Inf.  61,  65 ;  iupra^  pp.  332-842. 

4  1  BI.  Com.  461,  and  Harg.  notes  ;  2  Kent  Com.  220,  221 ;  Hjde  v.  Stone,  7 
Wend.  854;  Kline  t;.  Beebe,  6  Coan.  404  ;  Fonda  v.  Van  Home,  15  Wend.  631. 
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to  an  infant,  the  father  is,  by  common  law,  the  guardian,  and 
must  account  to  his  child  for  the  profits.  But  this  is  only 
because  the  law  holds  him  and  all  others  responsible  as  a 
quoBi  guardian ;  and  it  is  well  settled  at  the  present  day,  that 
if  a  child  becomes  vested  with  property  during  his  father's 
lifetime,  there  is  no  one  strictly  authorized  to  take  it  until  a 
guardian  has  been  duly  appointed. 

Guardianship  by  nature  and  nurture  is  inferior  to  guardian- 
ship in  socage ;  and  it  yields  to  every  kind  of  guardianship 
which  exiate  by  strict  appointment,  so  far  as  the  ward's  prop- 
erty  is  concerned,  though  not  necessarily  as  to  his  person. 

Guardianship  in  socage  arises,  at  common  law,  whenever  an 
infant  under  fourteen  acquires  title  to  real  estate  ;  the  chief 
object  of  the  trust  being  the  protection  of  such  property  and 
the  instruction  of  the  young  heir  in  the  pursuit  of  agriculture-^ 
It  applies  only  when  the  infant  has  land  by  descent,  and  can- 
not exist  if  his  estate  be  merely  personal.  His  title,  too,  must 
be  legal  and  not  merely  equitable  ;  hence  it  would  seem  that 
there  cannot  be  a  guardian  in  socage  where  the  interest  of  the 
ward  is  only  reversionary.^  This  species  of  guardianship  was 
anciently  assignable,  so  far  at  least  as  the  custody  of  the  infant 
was  concerned ;  but  by  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  later  times 
it  became  regarded  as  a  strictly  personal  trust,  neither  trans- 
missible by  succession,  nor  devisable,  nor  assignable.^ 

The  duty  of  the  guardian  in  socage  is  to  take  possession  of 

^  the  heir's  person  and  real  estate,  to  receive  the  rente  and  profite 

until  the  heir  reaches  the  age  of  fourteen,  to  keep  his 

*  39.3   evidences  *  of  title  safely,  and  to  bring  him  up  well,* 

His  powers  are  commensurate  with  his  duties.  He 
acquires  by  virtue  of  his  office  an  actual  estate  in  the  ward's 
land,  though  not  to  his  own  use ;  ^  he  may  gain  a  settlement 
by  actual  residence  upon  it ;  ^  and  he  can  grant  leases  termi- 

1  1  Bl.  Com.  461,  and  Harg.  n.;  2  Kent  Com.  220;  Dagley  v,  Tolferry,  1  P. 
Wms.  286. 

3  Macphen.  Inf.  19 ;  2  Bl.  Com.  88. 

s  Macphera.  Inf.  TOetseq.;  2  Bl.  Com.  461,  and  Harg.  n. ;  2  Kent  Com.  228. 

<  Co.  Litt.  89 ;  Macphera.  Inf.  28. 

ft  Plowd.  ch.  298 ;  Macphera.  Inf.  28 ;  Rex  v,  Sutton,  8  Ad.  &  £1.  697. 

«  Rex  V.  Oakley,  10  £a«t,  491 ;  Macphen.  Inf.  28. 
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nable,  and  perhaps  even  void,  when  the  ward  reaches  the 
age  of  fourteen.^    A  guardian  in  socage  cannot  be  removed . 
from  o£Sce,  but  the  ward  may  supersede  him,  at  this  age,  by 
a  guardian  of  his  own  choice.* 

Guardianship  in  socage  has  been  said  to  extend  to  the 
heir's  personal  property ;  but  there  is  insufficient  legal  au- 
thority for  such  a  supposition,  though  it  is  likely  that  the 
farm-stock  and  household  chattels  of  the  ward  were  included ; 
and  when  this  guardianship  was  common,  personal  property 
consisted  of  little  else.^ 

One  peculiarity  of  this  guardianship  was,  that  the  trust 
belonged  only  to  such  next  of  blood  to  the  child  as  could  not 
possibly  inherit,  and  it  devolved  upon  him  without  appoint- 
ment; the  common  law,  with  a  characteristic  distrust  of 
human  nature,  deeming  it  imprudent  to  confide  the  child's 
interests  to  one  who  expected  the  succession.  For,  as  For- 
tescue  and  Sir  Edward  Coke  affirmed,  to  commit  the  custody 
of  the  infant  to  such  a  person,  was  like  giving  up  a  lamb  to 
a  wolf  to  be  devoured.*  Guardianship  in  socage  has  passed 
into  disuse,  though  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  actually 
abolished. 

Testamentary  guardianship  was  instituted  by  the  statute 
of  12  Car.  II.  c.  24,  and  for  this  reason  testamentary  guar- 
dians are  sometimes  called  ^tatixte  gu&rdians.^  This 
statute  provided  *  that  any  father,  whether  an  infant  *  394 
or  of  full  age,  might,  by  deed  executed  in  his  lifetime, 
or  by  his  last  will  and' testament,  dispose  of  the  custody  and 
tuition  of  hi&  child,  either  born  or  unborn,  to  any  person  or 
persons  in  possession  or  remainder,  other  than  popish  recu- 
sants ;  such  custody  to  last  till  the  child  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  or  for  any  less  period,  and  to  comprehend,  mean- 
time, the  entire  management  of  his  estate,  both  real  and  per- 
sonal.    So  far  as  popish  recusants  are  concerned,  this  statute 

1  Bac.  Abr.  Leases,  i.  9 ;  1  Ld.  Rajm.  181 ;  Rex  v.  Sutton,  6  Ner.  &  M.  858 
Macpliers.  Inf.  85,  86. 

3  Co.  Litt.  89  a  ;  Macphera.  Inf.  41. 

3  Macphers.  Inf.  81 ;  Bedell  v.  Constable,  Vaugh.  185.    But  see  Harg.  n.  67 
to  Co.  Litt.  89. 

«  Co.  Litt.  88  6 ;  1  Bl.  Com.  462.  «  1  Bl.  Com.  462. 
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has  since  been  modified ;  and  all  religious  disabilities  as  to  the 
.  office  are  now  removed  ;  ^  and  since  the  statute  of  1  Vict,  c- 
,  26,  an  infant,  though  the  father,  cannot  exercise  the  right  of 
testamentary  appointment ;  otherwise,  the  statute  remains  in 
force;  Under  this  English  law  it  matters  not  what  are  the 
father's  religious  opinions.^  But  a  mother  cannot  appoint, 
nor  a  putative  father,  nor  a  person  in  loco  parentis.^ 

The  important  question  arises,  under  this  statute,  whether 
the  words  "  by  deed  executed  in  his  lifetime  "  permits  the 
father  to  dispose  of  his  children  by  any  instrument  not  testa- 
mentary he  may  see  fit  to  make.  Lord  Eldon  was  of  the 
opinion  that  he  could  not,  but  was  confined  to  a  testamentary 
instrument  in  the  form  of  a  deed,  which  cannot  operate  dur- 
ing life  and  may  be  revoked  at  pleasure.*  Such  is  doubtless 
the  English  law  at  the  present  day.^ 

Testamentary  guardianship  gives  the  custody  of  the  ward's 
person,  and  of  all  his  real  and  personal  estate  ;  and  it  em- 
braces not  only  such  property  as  comes  to  the  ward 

*  395    through  descent,  *  devise,  bequest,  or  inheritance  from 

the  father,  but  all  that  he  maj^  acquire  from  any  person 
whomsoever,  and  whether  real  or  personal.  This  shows  that 
the  guardian's  interest  is  derived  not  from  the  father,  but 
from  the  law  itself,  for  the  father  could  give  him  no  interest 
over  that  which  was  never  his  own.^ 

Besides  having  the   advantage   of  full  control  over  the 

ward's  entire  estate,  the  testamentary  guardian  stands  better 

»than  the  guardian  in  socage,  inasmuch  as  his  power  lasts  until 

the  ward  reaches  his  majority,  unless  fhe  father  has  seen  fit 

to  limit  his  trust  to  a  less  period. 

Testamentary  guardianship,  as  now  understood,  was  un- 
known to  the  common  law.     Lord  Alvanley  said,  in  Ux  parte 

1  81  Geo.  8,  c.  82;  4  Mont  &  C.  687 ;  Corbet  v,  Tottenham,  1  Ball  &  B.  69. 

2  Villareal  v.  Mellish,  2  Swanst.  588. 

'  Macphera.  Inf.  88;  1  Bl.  Com.  462,  Harg.  n. ;  Vaugh.  l80;  8  Atk.  519; 
supra,  p.  888. 

4  Ex  parte  Earl  of  Ilchester,  7  Ves.  867 ;  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  v.  Lady  Han- 
nam,  Finch  Rep.  828. 

ft  Macpheraon  intimates  a  different  opinion.  See  Macphera.  Inf.  84 ;  Lecone 
V.  Sheires,  1  Vem.  442. 

«  Macphera.  Inf.  91.     See  also  Gilliat  v.  GiUiat,  8  Phillim.  222. 
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Hchester:  "  It  is  clear,  by  the  common  law,  a  man  could  not, 
by  any  testamentary  disposition,  affect  either  his  land  or  the 
guardianship  of  his  children.  The  latter  appears  never  to 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  testamentary  disposition  till 
the  statute  12  Charles  11."  ^  But  it  seems  probable,  from 
some  expressions  of  Lord  Coke,  that,  so  far  as  the  custody  of 
the  ward's  person  was  concerned,  though  not  as  to  his  lands, 
testamentary  dispositions  were  not  unknown  to  the  old  com- 
mon law,  and  that  this  testamentary  guardian,  sometimes 
confounded  with  the  guardian  for  nurture,  had  the  care  of 
the  child  until  he  reached  the  age  of  fourteen,  with  power 
to  dispose  of  bis  chattels  .^ 

Guardians  by  appointment  of  a  court  of  equity,  or  chancery 
giiurdians^  as  they  are  termed,  have,  within  the  last  century, 
assumed  such  importance,  as  almost  to  supersede  in  the  Eng- 
lish practice  the  other  kinds,  except  perhaps  the  testamentary 
guardian.  The  earliest  known  instance  of  such  an  appoint- 
ment occurred  in  1696,^  Blackstone  speaks  of  the  practice 
in  his  day  as  applicable  cHlefly  to  guardians  with  large  estates, 
who  sought  to  indemnify  themselves  and  to  avoid  disagree- 
able contests  with  their  wards,  by  placing  themselves 
*  under  the  direction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.*  The  *  396 
origin  of  this  guardianship  is  obscure.  Mr.  Hargrave 
considered  it  an  act  of  usurpation  by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
but  admitted  the  jurisdiction  to  have  been  fully  established 
in  his  time.^  Fonblanque  warmly  controverts  the  charge  of  . 
usurpation,  claiming  that  the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery  over  infants  flows  from  its  general  author- 
ity, as  delegated  by  the  crown.^  This  latter  view  has  met 
with  the  best  judicial  approval ;  for,  as  Lord  Hardwicke  and 
others  have  expressed  it,  the  State  must  place  somewhere  a 
superintending  power  over  those  who  cannot  take  care  of 
themselves  :  •and  hence  chancery  necessarily  acts,  represent- 

1  7  Ves.  870. 

»  Co.  Litt.  87  6;  Co.  Cop.  §  28;  Macphere.  Inf.  68. 

>  Case  of  Hampden.    See  Co.  Litt.  88  6,  Harg.  n. 

4  1  Bl.  Com.  468.  »  Co.  Litt.  89  a,  Harg.  n.  70. 

«  2  Fonb.  £q.  228,  n,,  6th  ed. ;  2  Story  Eq.  Juris.  §  1888. 
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ing  the  sovereign  as  parens  patrioe?'  From  the  peculiar  na- 
ture and  restrictions  of  the  other  kinds  of  guardianship,  many 
orphans,  whose  fathers  had  failed  to  appoint  a  testamentary 
guardian  for  them,  would  be  otherwise  without  protection 
either  of  person  or  property.  Whatever  may  be  the  origin 
of  the  jurisdiction  by  virtue  of  which  courts  of  chancery 
appoint  guardians  in  such  cases,  the  right  of  making  such 
appointments,  and  in  general  of  controlling  the  persons  and 
estates  of  minors,  has  long  been  firmly  established,  and  cannot 
at  this  day  be  shaken. 

An  infant  is  constituted  a  ward  in  chancery  whenever  any 
one  brings  him  in  as  party  plaintiff  or  defendant,  by  a  bill 
asking  the  directions  of  the  court  concerning  his  person  or 
estate,  or  the  administration  of  property  in  which  he  is  inter- 
ested.^ In  this  character  he  is  treated  as  under  its  special 
protection.  Again,  a  petition  may  be  presented  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  chancery  guardian,  alleging  that  the  infant 
has  estate,  real  or  personal.  But  the  mere  appointment  of  a 
guardian,  in  this  instance,  will  not  make  him  a  ward  in 

*  397    chancery.^    *  Where  a  suifls  pending,  the  court  ap- 

points a  guardian  of  the  person  only  ;  in  other  cases  a 
guardian  of  the  person  and  estate.^  So  chancery  will  appoint 
a  guardian  on  petition,  where  testamentary  guardians  decline 
to  act ;  and  if  necessary,  determine  on  petition  the  right  of  a 
guardian  already  appointed.^ 

As  to  the  general  jurisdiction  of  chancery  over  infants,  it 
may  be  observed  that  in  the  appointment  and  removal  of 
guardians,  in  providing  suitable  maintenance,  in  awarding 
custody  of  the  person,  and  in  superintending  the  management 
and  disposition  of  estates,  the  chancery  court  wields  large 
powers  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  and  helpless.  This  juris- 
diction being  clear  of  technical  rules  and  dependent  upon  the 
discretion  of  the  Chancellor,  adapts  itself  far  more  readily  to 
the  various  grades  of  society,  the  intention  of  testators,  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  the  infants  themselves,  and  the  different 

1  Butler  V.  Freeman,  Ambl.  801.    See  Lord  Thurlow,  in  Powell  v.  Cleaver, 
'2  Bro.  C.  C.  499  ;  Lord  Eldon,  in  De  Manneville  v,  De  Manneville,  10  Yes.  52. 
'i  Macphera.  Inf.  108 ;  Ambl.  802,  ti. 
s  Macphers.  Inf.  104.  ^  lb.  106.  «  lb.  104. 
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varieties  of  property,  than  all  the  other  guardianships  com- 
bined.^ By  compelling  trust  officers  to  give  security  to  in- 
vest under  its  direction,  and  to  keep  regular  accounts,  the 
court  exerts  a  wholesome  restraint  on  the  ward's  behalf, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  arms  the  guardian  against  all  at- 
tacks of  a  capricious  heir,  by  affording  its  sanction  to  his 
o£&cial  acts. 

Chancery  guardians  are,  in  general,  only  appointed  where 
there  is  property;  but  this  is  because  guardianship  can 
scarcely  be  necessary  otherwise.  Chancery,  as  Lord  Eldon 
observed,  cannot  take  on  itself  the  maintenance  of  all  the 
children  in  the  kingdom.*  Hence  persons  desiring  to  call  in 
the  authority  of  the  court  for  the  protection  of  an  infant 
sometimes  resort  to  the  expedient  of  settling  a  sum  of  money 
upon  him.*  The  great  objection  to  chancery  guardian- 
ship is  its  expense,  and  *  the  lavish  outlay  of  money  *  398 
which  becomes  requisite  at  every  step  renders  the  prac- 
tical benefit  to  the  minor  often  questionable.  Less  cumbrous 
machinery  would  remedy  this  evil.  There  are  some  English 
statutes  relating  to  the  poor,  the  employment  of  apprentices, 
and  the  like,  which,  in  connection  with  the  writ  of  habeas 
corptt%^  are  designed  to  supersede,  in  a  measure,  the  necessity 
of  personal  guardianship,  for  those  who  are  without  property 
and  yet  need  protection.* 

Guardianship  by  election  of  the  infant  deserves  a  passing 
notice.  We  have  seen  that  the  infant  in  socage  had  the 
right  of  choosing  a  guardian  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  This 
age  was  recognized  also  as  the  limit  to  guardianship  for  nur- 
ture ;  the  law  choosing  to  yield  somewhat  to  the  ward's  dis- 
cretion thenceforth.^  The  socage  ward  might  therefore,  if  he 
had  no  testamentary  guardian,  choose  one  to  act  on  his  be- 
half until  majority,  by  executing  a  deed  for  that  purpose. 
But  little  is  really  known  on  this  subject,  and  the  instances 

1  1  Bl.  Com.  468,  Harg.  n. 

2  Wellesley  v.  Duke  of  Beaufort,  2  Russ.  21. 
»  Macphers.  Inf.  108. 

*  1  Bl.  Com.  468,  Harg.  n.,  and  acts  there  enumerated. 
»  Supra,  p.  893. 
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mentioned  in  the  books  are  exceedingly  rare.^     Blacks  tone 
again,  speaking  of  guardians  for  nurture,  adds  that  in  default 
of  father  or  mother,  the  ordinary  usually  assigns  some  dis- 
creet person  to  take  care  of  the  infant's  personal  estate,  and 
to  provide  for  his  maintenance  and  education.^    The  practice 
in  the  spiritual  court  was  to  permit  the  minor,  when  of  suita- 
ble age,  to  nominate  his  guardian  subject  to  its  approval. 
This  was  but  a  limited  privilege  after  all,  though  it  seems  to 
have  been  granted  to  all  children  between  seven  and  twenty- 
one.^     It  is  manifestly  different  from  the  right  of  election 
allowed  the  socage  ward.     The  authority  of  spiritual  courts 
to  appoint  a  guardian  of  the  person  and  estate  was  emphati- 
cally denied  by  Lord  Hardwicke,  and  chancery  afterwards 
took  this  guardianship  completely  into  its  own  keeping- 
*  399    The  infant,  above  the  age  of  fourteen,  is  *  still  per- 
mitted to  nominate  his  guardian  before  the  Court  of 
Chancery  ;  but  his  nomination  does  not  supei'sede  the  author- 
ity of  the  court,  whether  he  be  a  socage  ward  or  not.*     Guar- 
dianship by  election  of  the  infant  has  thus  become  a  misnomer, 
for  he  does  not  absolutely  elect. 

Guardianship  in  the  United  States  differs  considerably  from 
guardianship  in  England.  Here  the  whole  subject  is  con- 
trolled in  a  great  measure  by  local  statutes.  There  are  fewer 
kinds  of  guardians  found  in  American  practice,  though  some 
of  the  more  important  classes  are  recognized  to  a  limited 
extent.  Thus  guardianship  by  nature  and  nurture,  or  the 
parental  right  of  custody,  prevails  in  most  of  the  States.  But 
as  all  children,  male  and  female,  inherit  alike  with  us,  guar- 
dianship by  nurture  is  not  even  so  clearlj'  distinguished  from 
guardianship  by  nature,  as* in  the  English  practice.^ 

Guardianship  in  socage  was  never  common  in  the  United 
States.     But  traces  of  its  existence  are  to  be  found.     Thus 


1  Co.  Litt.  88  6,  Harg.  n.  16 ;  Macphera.  Inf.  77. 

•^  1  Bl.  Com.  461.  «  Fitzgib.  164 ;  Co.  Litt.  88  6,  Haig.  n.  16. 

«  Co.  Litt.  88  b,  Harg.  n.  16  ;  Hughes  t\  Science,  8  Atk.  681 ;  Macphers.  inf. 
74,  78. 

8  2  Kent  Com.  221 ;  Reere  Dom.  Rel.  816;  Macready  v,  Wilcox,  83  Coon. 
821. 
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in  1809,  a  guardian  in  socage,  in  New  York,  was  permitted  to 
bring  trespass  and  ejectment.^  This  species  of  guardianship 
is  now  almost  wholly  superseded.  In  fact  it  could  seldom 
have  arisen,  since  half-blood  and  whole-blood  relatives  in  this 
country  inherit  alike ;  so  that  a  blood  relation  who  cannot 
possibly  inherit  could  rarely  be  found  to  assume  the  duties  of 
the  ofl&ce.2  A  father  who  holds  lands  for  life,  with  the  re- 
mainder vested  in  his  children,  cannot  be  their  guardian  in 
socage.*  And  the  lease  of  his  ward's  lands  by  any  such 
guardian  may  be  defeated  by  the  appointment  of  another 
guardian,  pursuant  to  the  statute,  who  elects  to  avoid  it.* 

We  have  testamentary  guardians,  with  essential^  the  same 
powers  and  duties  as  in  England.  The  statute  of  12  Charles 
II.  has  been  enacted  in  most  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
language  somewhat  changed.  No  religious  disabilities  are 
imposed  in  our  law.  But  while  some  States  follow  the 
words  of  the  ancient  statute  as  to  minor  fathers,  the  right  is 
elsewhere  restricted  to  such  as  are  competent  to  make 
a  will ;  and  this  is  *  a  preferable  expression.  For  pre-  *  400 
cise  modifications  the  student  should  consult  the  laws 
of  his  own  State.  Some  statutes  use  the  words  "  deed  or 
will."  The  Ohio  statute  drops  the  word  "deed"  altogether. 
And  not  uncommonly  is  it  found  in  America  that  testamen- 
tary guardians  can  only  be  appointed  by  a  will  executed  with 
the  usual  solemnities.^ 

The  right  of  testamentary  appointment  is  still  confined  to 
the  father  in  most  States.  But  an  Illinois  statute  permits  the 
mother,  if  not  remarried,  to  appoint  such  a  guardian,  pro- 
vided no  appointment  was  previously  made  by  the  father.^ 
In  New  York,  the  consent  of  the  mother  is  required  to  a  tes- 
tamentary appointment  by  the  father.^     So,  too,  the  English 

^  Byrne  v.  Yam  Hoesen^  *6  Johns.  66.  See  also  Jackson  v.  De  Walts,  7  ib. 
157. 

2  2  Kent  Com.  222,  228 ;  Reeve  Dom.  Rel.  315,  816. 

'  Graham  v.  Houghtalin,  1  Vroom,  552. 

*  Emerson  v.  Spicer,  46  N.  Y.  594. 

«  See  2  Kent  Com.  225,  226 ;  Hoyt  v.  Hellen,  2  Edw.  Ch.  202 ;  Matter  of 
Pierce,  12  How.  Pr.  532;  Vanartsdalen  v.  Vanartsdalen,  14  Penn.  St.  884 ;  Ward- 
well  V.  Wardwell,  9  Allen,  518. 

«  N.  Y.  Stat.  1862,  c.  172.  And  see  Sackett's  Estate,  1  Tuck.  (N.  Y.  Surr.) 
84. 
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principle  prevails,  that  the  testator  can  appoint  a  guardian 
over  his  own  children  only  ;  the  right  extending,  however,  to 
posthumous  offspring.  He  cannot  appoint  guardians  for  other 
children,  though  he  give  them  his  property.^  But  where  a 
statute  provides  that  a  child  may  be  adopted  by  one  with  the 
same  rights  as  if  the  offspring  were  his  own,  it  seems  just  that 
the  father,  thus  constituted,  should  have  the  right  of  appoint- 
ing a  testamentary  guardian  for  his  adopted  child,  just  the 
same  as  for  other  children. 

Chancery  guardianship  may  be  considered  as  adopted  to 
some  extent  in  this  country.  The  supreme  courts  in  many 
States  have  now  full  chancery  powers,  as  in  England,  over 
the  persons  and  estate  of  infants ;  they  may  order  invest- 
ments, decree  care  and  custody  of  the  person,  take  children 
under  their  protection  as  wards  of  the  court  in  certain  cases, 
regulate  the  conduct  of  guardians,  and  otherwise  exercise  the 
important  functions  which  vest  in  the  English  equity  courts. 
But  English  chancery  jurisprudence  is  one  thing,  and  that  of 
the  United  States  another.  While  in  one  country  the  ap- 
pointment, removal,  and  general  supervision  of  guardians  im- 
mediately belong  to  the  equity  courts,  in  the  other  a  special 
tribunal  is  usually  created  for  such  matters.  It  is  this  special 
tribunal  —  somewhat  resembling  the  English  ecclesias- 
*401  tical  court  —  which  alone  issues  letters  *of  guardian- 
ship, revokes  them,  and  superintends  trust  accounts  in 
the  first  instance.  The  guardians  thus  chosen  have,  in  gen- 
eral, the  rights  and  duties  of  chancery  guardians  of  the  person 
and  estate. 

The  propriety  of  distinguishing  between  chancery  guardians 
and  those  appointed  by  the  special  courts  of  this  country — 
whether  known  as  the  probate,  orphans'^,  ordinary's,  or  surro- 
gate's courts  —  is  obvious  when  the  origin  of  our  probate 
jurisdiction  is  considered.  At  the  time  America  was  colonized, 
chancery  guardianship  was  unknown  in  England.  The  eccle- 
siastical or  spiritual  courts,  independent  of  aU  temporal  author- 
ity, controlled  the  estates  of  orphans  and  their  deceased 

1  Brigham  v.  Wheeler,  8  Met.  127  ;  2  Kent  Com.  226. 
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parents.  The  necessity  of  some  tribunal  with  probate  juris- 
diction was  soon  apparent  to  our  ancestors ;  but,  rejecting  tlie 
idea  of  a  church  establishment,  they  distributed  probate  and 
equity  powers  among  the  common-law  courts.  Their  judicial 
system  was  at  first  simple  :  that  of  local  county  courts  with  a 
supreme  tribunal  of  appeal.  With  the  growth  of  population 
came  a  division  of  these  powers  in  the  inferior  courts.  New 
county  tribunals  were  erected  for  business  appertaining  to 
estates  of  the  dead,  testamentary  trusts,  and  the  care  of 
orphans :  a  blending,  as  it  were,  of  ecclesiastical  and  equity 
functions.  The  old  county  courts  were  left  to  their  common- 
law  jurisdiction,  while  the  supreme  tribunal  retained  control 
over  them  all,  exercising  appellate  powers  in  common  law, 
equity,  and  ecclesiastical  suits.  Such,  in  a  word,  is  the  gen- 
eral origin  of  guardianship  by  judicial  appointment  in  this 
country.^  While  the  English  chancery  court  was  slowly 
extending  its  rights  over  the  'persons  and  estates  of  infants, 
another  system  was  in  process  of  growth  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  borrowing  from  English  law  as  occasion  offered,  and 
adapting  itself  to  the  increasing  wants  of  our  own  community. 
This  system,  fostered  doubtless  by  a  strong  prejudice  against 
chancery  practice,  with  its  expensiveness  and  prolixity 
of  pleadings,  a  prejudice  widely  *  prevalent  during  the  *  402 
last  century,  especially  in  New  England,  spreg-d  gradu- 
ally into  the  new  States  and  territories,  the  creature  of  stat- 
ute law  wherever  it  went. 

Much  confusion  has  arisen  in  our  courts  wherever  this  dis- 
tinction has  not  been  kept  in  view.  The  law  of  guardianship 
is  often  discussed  as  though  we  inherited  the  English  chan- 
cery system,  when  in  truth  our  usual  practice  is  without  its 
counterpart  abroad.  The  only  American  text-writers  of 
authority  on  this  subject.  Reeve  and  Kent,  have  contributed 
to  this  perplexity.  The  former  was  not  precise  in  his  classi- 
fication.2  The  latter  unwisely  confused  American  and  Eng- 
lish appointments,  applying  the  term  chancery  guardians  to 
both.^    But  the  courts  have  sometimes  perceived  the  neces- 

i  See  Smith  (Mass.)  Prob.  Pract.  1-5. 

2  Reeve  Dom.  Bel.  811.  3  2  Kent  Com.  226. 
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sity  of  a  separate  name  for  guardians  appointed  by  courts 
of  probate  jurisdiction.  Accordingly,  they  have  been  called 
guardians  of  the  person  and  estate  ;  ^  but  this  name  is  quite  as 
appropriate  to  others.  So,  too,  they  are  designated  as  statute 
guardians  ;  but  there  are  statute  modifications  applied  to  all 
kinds  of  guardians,  and  besides,  this  name  was  long  ago 
bestowed  by  English  writers  upon  testamentary  guardians? 
We  shall  apply  then  in  these  pages,  for  want  of  something 
better,  the  distinguishing  term  probate  guardians  ;  this  being 
sufficiently  precise  and  suggestive  ;  though  it  is  admitted  that 
the  appointing  power  is  not  lodged  in  tribunals  styled  probate 
courts  in  every  State,  nor  necessarily  separated  from  courts 
exercising  common-law  functions. 

By  the  civil  law,  minority  was  divided  into  two  distinct 
periods :  the  first  lasting  until  the  age  of  puberty,  fourteen  in 
males,  and  twelve  in  females  ;  the  second  continuing  from 
that  time  until  majority.  During  the  first  period,  the  guar- 
dian was  called  tutor^  and  the  children  pupils.     During  the 

second  period,  the  guardian  was  called  curator^  and  the 
*  403    children  *  minors ;  the  curator  being  appointed  with 

special  reference  to  the  management  of  property.^ 
The  same  general  divisions  are  to  be  found  in  the  law  of  con- 
tinental Europe  at  the  present  day,  though  modified  somewhat 
by  custom  ;  also  in  Scotland ;  *  also  in  Louisiana,  and  other 
parts  of  this  country,  which  were  formerly  under  French  and 
Spanish  dominion.  But  the  term  curator  is  in  some  codes 
applied  to  the  guardian  of  the  estate  of  the  ward  as  distin- 
guished from  the  guardian  of  the  pei*son.^  So  the  civil  law 
recognized  three  kinds  of  guardianship :  tutela  testamentaria^ 
conferred  by  testament ;  legitima^  by  the  law  itself  ;  dativa^ 
by  the  authority  of  the  judge.®  These  divisions  have  their 
corresponding  analogies  in  English  and  American  law  ;  since 
we  may  place  testamentary  guardians  in  the  first  class,  socage 

« 

1  See  Arthur'8  Appeal,  1  Grant  (Penn.).  66.  2  ggg  supra^  p.  898. 

8  Story  Confl.  Laws,  §  493 ;  8  Burge  Col.  &  For.  Laws,  930, 1001-1014. 

*  Fraser  Guardian  &  Ward,  145. 

^  2  Kent  Com.  224  ;  Duncan  v.  Crook,  49  Mis.  116. 

«  Co.  Cop.  §  28 ;  Macphers.  Inf.  678 ;  8  Burge  Col.  &  For.  Laws,  981. 
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and  natural  guardians  in  tbe  second,  and  chancery  and  pro- 
bate guardians  in  the  third.   ^ 

The  different  kinds  of  guardianship  for  minors  having  been 
considered,  we  proceed  to  speak  briefly  of  guardians  for 
idiots,  lunatics,  and  spendthrifts,  though  this  subject  monies 
hardly  within  our  scope.  Under  the  king's  sign-manual,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  was  invested  with  jurisdiction  over  the 
persons  and  estates  of  insane  persons.  For  this  reason  did 
chancery  claim  authority ;  not  by  virtue  of  the  king's  pre- 
rogative as  parens  patrice;  for  idiots  and  lunatics,  it  is  said, 
were  not  under  the  protection  of  the  sovereign  until  the  time 
of  Edward  11.^  Lunatic  asylums  are  provided  by  law,  and 
regulated  from  time  to  time.  For  legally  determining  the 
question  of  insanity  in  any  case,  chancery  grants  a  commis- 
sion in  the  nature  of  a  writ,  directed  to  masters  in  lunacy ; 
and  if  the  subject  be  found  non  compos^  the  court  commits  his 
person,  together  with  a  suitable  allowance  for  his  mainte- 
nance, to  some  person  who  is  then  called  his  committee.^ 
Blackstone  states  that  the  rule  in  his  day  was  to  refuse 
this  guardianship  to  the  lunatic's  next  of  kin,  ^^  because 
it  is  his  interest  that  the  party  should  die ;  "  *  but  this  *  404 
rule  has  long  been  disregarded  in  practice.^  The  com- 
mittee manages  his  ward's  estate,  much  the  same  as  other 
guardians,  being  held  to  a  strict  account  to  the  court  of  chan- 
cery, and  to  the  ward,  if  he  recovers,  or  otherwise  to  his  per^ 
sonal  representatives  after  his  death.  There  are  receivers 
appointed,  with  a  salary,  in  case  others  refuse  to  act ;  but  such 
officer  is  considered  as  a  committee,  and  gives  proper  security.* 
Guardians  of  insane  persons  are  appointed  in  this  country ; 
but  in  general  by  the  courts  exercising  jurisdiction  in  case  of 
minors,  which  derive  also  their  authority  from  local  statutes.^ 
The  civil  law  likewise  assigned  tutors  and  curators  to  such 
persons.* 

1  2  Story  Eq.  Juris.  §§  1885, 1886  ;  1  Bl.  Com.  808  ;  8  P.  Wms.  108. 

3  1  BI.  Com.  806.    See  Lunacy  Regulation  Act  1868, 16  &  17  Vict.  c.  70. 
•  Ex  parte  Cockayne,  7  Ve«.  691. 

4  1  Bl.  Com.  806.    See  Ex  parU  Warren,  10  Yes.  622. 

s  See  U.  S.  Dig.  "Idiots  and  Lunatics ; "  Shroyer  v,  Richmond,  16  Ohio  St. 
455.  •  1  Bl.  Com.  806. 
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(juardianship  for  spendthrifts  was  something  recognized  by 
the  civil  law.  Where  a  man,  by  notorious  prodigality,  was  in 
danger  of  wasting  his  estate,  he  was  looked  upon  as  non 
compos^  and  committed  to  the  care  of  curators  or  tutors  by 
the  praetor.^  And  by  the  laws  of  Solon,  such  persons  were 
branded  with  perpetual  infamy.*  Such  guardianship  is,  how- 
ever, unknown  in  England,  and  Blackstone  considered  it 
unsuitable  to  the  genius  of  a  free  nation.^  It  has  never- 
theless been  introduced  into  several  of  the  United  States.^ 
Being  the  creature  of  statute  law,  the  rights  and  powers  of 
such  a  guardian,  and  the  method  of  appointment,  are  strictly 
construed. 

The  recent  statutes  relating  to  married  women  in  this  coun- 
try have  rendered  some  special  provisions  necessary  for  their 
benefit.  While  their  husbands  had  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  property,  no  guardian  was  necessary,  and  the  main  object 
of  these  statutes  seems  to  be  to  provide  a  suitable  trustee  of 
the  estate,  in  case  a  minor  or  insane  wife  is  abandoned 
*  405  by  her  husband,  *  or  he  is  likewise  mentally  unfitted 
for  the  trust.  Such  statutes  are  to  be  strictly  con- 
strued as  in  derogation  of  the  common  law.^ 

Besides  guardians  with  general  powers,  there  are  guardians 
created  by  law  for  special  purposes.  Such  are  guardians  under 
the  English  marriage  act,  appointed  for  giving  formal  consent 
to  the  marriage  of  a  minor,  and  guardians  to  release  dower 
and  homestead  rights  of  insane  married  women.  All  such 
.  guardians  derive  their  sole  authority  from  statutes,  and  hav- 
ing performed  the  duty  prescribed,  they  have  no  further  con- 
cern with  the  ward.  Nor  do  they  act  except  in  default  of  a 
general  guardian.  There  are  also  public  officers  appointed 
for  charitable  purposes  on  behalf  of  the  State,  sometimes 
known  as  guardians;  such  as  guardians  of  the  poor;  but, 
except  for  this  appellation,  they  have  no  connection  whatever 
with  our  subject.^    Special  guardians,  too,  are  found  under 

1  Ff.  27, 10,  6, 16.  3  Potter  Antiq.  b.  1,  c.  26. 

)  1  Bl.Com.  806.  «  See  Mass.  Oen.  SU.  c.  109,  §§  8,  9. 

»  Smith  Prob.  Pract.  87. 

6  See  Macphers.  Inf.  164 ;  Smith  Prob.  Pract  87. 
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some  statutes,  their  rights  and  duties  being  merely  temporary, 
pending  some  controversy  over  the  appointment  of  a  general 
guardian  ;  just  as  special  administrators  are  sometimes  ap- 
pointed in  a  case  of  emergency,  and  where  the  appointment  of 
the  general  administrator  is  necessarily  delayed.^ 

Finally,  there  is  the  guardian  ad  litem^  who  is  simply  a 
guardian  for  a  special  purpose ;  being  one  chosen  to  repre- 
sent the  ward  in  legal  proceedings  to  which  he  is  a  party 
defendant.  Where  the  ward  is  plaintiff  he  appears  by  next 
friend.  The  powers  and  duties  of  guardians  cki  litem  are 
similar  in  England  and  the  United  States.^ 

1  Campau  v.  Shaw,  15  Mich.  226 ;  Swartwout  v.  Oaks,  52  Barb.  622. 
'  Macphert .  Inf.  858 ;  2  Kent  Com.  229.    See  Infants,  poit. 
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Guardians  derive  their  authority  either  from  the  law  or 
a  special  appointment.  And  all  guardians  of  infants  specially 
appointed  must  be  appointed  by  the  infant's  parent ;  or  by 
the  infant  himself;  or  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

Guardians  by  nature  and  nurture  act  under  authority  of  the 
law  ;  which  designates,  first,  the  father ;  and,  after  his  death, 
the  mother.  These  are  the  only  natural  guardians  possible.^ 
It  has  been  said  that  the  infant's  next  of  kin  succeed  to  the 
natural  guardianship  when  both  parents  are  dead.^  This 
cannot  be  correct  according  to  the  sense  of  the  term  as  used 
at  this  day.  The  mother  is  considered  the  natural  guardian 
of  a  bastard,  in  this  country,  as  against  its  putative  father ;  ^ 
though  the  common  law  regarded  such  children  as  without  a 
natural  guardian.^  On  principle,  it  would  seem  that  the 
natural  guardianship  of  a  child  is  shifted  to  the  mother  when 
custody  is  awarded  her  because  of  her  husband's  personal 
unfitness.  And  the  modern  tendency  is  to  regard  both  hus- 
band and  wife  as  guardians,  by  nature,  of  their  own  children.*^ 

Socage  guardians  also  derived  their  authority  from  the  law, 
and  not  from  a  special  appointment.^ 

Testamentary  guardianship  is  the  only  recognized 
*  407    instance  of  *  authority  derived  from  parental  appoint- 

1  Co.  Litt.  88  6;  1  Bl.  Com.  461;  2  Kent  Com.  220;  Macphere.  Inf.  62; 
Jarrett  v.  State,  6  GUI  &  Johns.  27 ;  Eldridge  v,  Lippincott,  Coxe»  897 ;  Fields 
v.  Law,  2  Root,  820. 

>  See  Keere  Dom.  Rel.  816. 

s  Wright  V,  Wright,  2  Mass.  109 ;  Hudson  v.  Hills,  8  N.  H.  417 ;  People  o. 
Kling,  6  Barb.  866 ;  Dalton  v.  State,  6  Blackf.  867. 

*  Maq>liers.  Inf.  67 ;  supra,  pp.  882,  884. 

ft  See  Kipra,  p.  888,  888,  891,  899 ;  People  v.  Boice,  89  Barb.  807. 

<  2  Kent  Com.  228;  see  supra,  pp.  892,  899. 
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ment»  Guardians  thus  appointed  require  no  farther  quali- 
fication; not  even  the  probate  of  the  will  which  appoints 
them.^  But  testamentary  guardianship  exists  in  this  country 
chiefly  by  force  of  local  statutes.  And  we  find  many  modi- 
fications of  the  English  rule ;  none  more  important  than  thoser 
of  several  States  which  render  a  probate  of  the  will  neces- 
sary before  a  testamentary  guardian  can  act ;  while  it  is  not 
unfrequently  found  that  the  appointment  remains  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  court,  and  requires  the  presentation  of 
due  security  by  the  person  appointed. 

The  parol  appointment  of  a  testamentary  guardian  is  in- 
suiScient.^  But  the  instrument  which  designates  him  need 
not  be  executed  with  the  same  formality  as  a  will ;  for  the 
father,  as  the  old  statute  intimates,  may  appoint  by  testamen- 
tary deed.  It  has  been  held  that  the  appointment  of  guardians 
by  a  will  not  duly  attested  was  made  good  by  a  codicil  duly 
attested,  written  on  the  same  paper,  making  certain  altera- 
tions in  the  will,  and  confirming  it  in  other  respects.' 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  what  language  will 
constitute  testamentary  guardianship.  The  statute  uses  the. 
words  "  custody  and  tuition  "  in  reference  to  the  children  ; 
and  such  assignment  of  the  children  as  confers,  expressly  or 
by  implication,  a  power  thus  extensive,  ought  to  suffice. 
Thus,  where  a  testator  gives  the  ^^  care  and  custody  "  of  his 
children,  further  directing  that  the  person  so  intrusted  shall 
be  guided  by  the  advice  of  his  executors,  as  to  the  children's 
education,  this  is  held  to  be  a  good  appointment.^  So  it  is 
held  that  testamentary  guardianship  was  constituted,  where  a 
testator  directed  the  trustees  of  his  will  to  procure  a  suitable 
house  for  the  residence  of  his  children,  who  were  in- 
fants, and  to  engage  a  proper  *  person  for  the  purpose  *  408 

1  Brigham  v,  Wheeler,  8  Met  127 ;  Hoyt's  Case,  2  Edw.  Ch.  118 ;  In  re  Hart, 
2  Con.  &L.  876;  Lady  Chester's  Case,  Vent.  207.  See  7  Ves.  866;  Gilliat  v, 
Gilliat,  3  PhiUim.  222.  The  ralidity  of  the  testamentary  appointment  heing  in 
dispute,  a  court  of  common  law  over  a  question  of  custody  has  directed  an  issue 
in  order  to  establish  the  same.    In  re  Andrews,  L.  R.  8  Q.  B.  168. 

s  Macphers.  Inf.  84.    See  Johnstone  v.  Beattie,  10  CI.  &  Fin.  42. 

s  De  Bathe  v.  Lord  Fingal,  16  Ves.  167.  But  see  Marshall,  C.  J.,  in  Gfaines 
V.  Spann,  2  Brock.  81 ;  Wardwell  v.  Wardwell,  9  Allen,  618. 

*  See  Corrigan  v.  Kleman,  1  Bradf .  208. 
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of  taking  the  management  and  care  of  the  house  and  of  his 
children  during  their  minority ;  and  requested  his  late  wife's 
sister,  if  she  should  be  alive  at  his  decease,  to  take  such 
management  and  care  on  herself.^  And  in  general  testa- 
mentary guardians  need  not  be  expressly  designated  as  such  ; 
albeit  in  order  to  constitute  them  by  implication,  the  powers 
essential  to  the  office  must  be  conferred.' 

The  devise  of  certain  property  in  trust  for  infants  is  not  a 
devise  of  guardianship.  Thus,  it  was  said  by  Lord  Vaughan 
that,  where  a  testator  devised  land  to  a  trustee,  to  be  held  in 
trust  for  his  heir,  and  for  his  maintenance  and  education  until 
he  should  be  of  age,  this  was  no  devise  of  the  custody  within 
the  statute,  for  he  might  have  done  this  before  the  statute.^ 
The  same  may  be  said  generally  of  legacies  and  bequests  in 
trust.* 

Testamentary  guardians,  to  use  the  statute  expression,  may 
be  appointed  ^^  either  in  possession  or  remainder ;  "  that  is, 
successors  in  the  guardianship  may  be  designated.  So  they 
may  be  authorized  to  act  during  the  full  term  of  the  infant's 
minority  or  for  a  less  period.  So  the  will  may  give  authority 
to  the  surviving  guardian  to  nominate  a  person  in  the  place 
of  his  co-guardian  who  has  died ;  although  it  appears  to  be 
a  general  rule  that  one  testamentary  guardian  cannot  appoint 
another^  since  his  office  is  personal,  and  not  assignable.^  In 
other  words,  the  testator  is  allowed  a  liberal  discretion  in  his 
selection  and  in  limiting  authority.  The  paper  which  creates 
a  person  testamentary  guardian,  becomes  thus  the  test  of  his 
official  powers  and  responsibility.  Letters  of  guardianship 
from  the  chancery  or  probate  court  give  his  appointment  no 
additional  force,  imless  required  by  statute.  In  fact  such 
letters,  however  regarded  in  his  dealings  with  strangers,  are 
as  a  rule  issued  without  jurisdiction.^ 

1  Miller  v.  Hams,  14  Sim.  540.  See  Mendes  v.  Mendes,  1  Yes.  89 ;  8.  c.  8 
Atk.  619. 

2  Gaines  v.  Spann,  2  Brock.  81 ;  Fejton  v.  Smith,  2  Der.  &  Batt.  £q.  826 ; 
Johnstone  v.  Beattie,  10  CI.  &  Fin.  42;  Balch  v.  Smith,  12  N.  H.  487. 

j  *  Bedell  v.  Constable,  Vaugh.  177. 

4  Eeyan  r.  Waller,  11  Leigh,  414 ;  Danham  v.  Hatcher,  81  Ala.  488. 

»  Goods  of  Pamell,  L.  R.  2  P.  &  D.  879;  Macphers.  Inf.  82;  Vaugh.  177. 

•  Robinson  v.  GolUnger,  9  Watts,  169 ;  Morris  v.  Harris,  16  Cal.  226 ;  Holmes 
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*  In  a  late  New  York  case,  it  was  held,  on  appeal  *  409 
from  the  surrogate,  that  no  probate  guardian  could 
be  appointed  after  the  father's  decease,  where  the  lather, 
being  a  man  of  indigent  circumstances,  had  surrendered  his 
children  to  a  charitable  institution  by  an  instrument  in  writ- 
ing, executed  during  his  lifetime,  and  not  long  before  his 
death,  in  presence  of  two  witnesses,  which  purported  to 
"  commit  and  surrender "  the  children  to  the  said  insti- 
tution pursuant  to  its  charter.  There  were  no  testamentary 
expressions  used,  nor  did  the  instrument  appear  to  have  been 
executed  in  contemplation  of  death.  The  decision  of  the 
court  appears  to  rest  on  statutory  interpretation.^  In  general, 
a  firm  cannot  be  made  guardian  of  an  infant ;  nor  probably 
can  a  corporation.^  ^ 

The  testator's  power  of  appointment  extends  to  all  his 
lawful  chQdren  surviving  at  his  decease,  being  still  minors 
and  unmarried.  Posthumous  children  are,  likewise,  included. 
And  the  testator's  appointment  of  his  wife  as  testamentaiy 
guardian  is  not  revoked  by  the  birth  of  such  issue,  subse- 
quent to  the  execution  of  the  will  or  testamentary  deed 
appointing  her ;  the  analogy  of  distribution  of  his  property 
failing  to  affect  this  case.^ 

Guardianship  by  sole  appointment  of  the  infant  cannot  now 
be  said  to  exist.  But  at  the  common  law  there  was  one 
instance  where  it  arose  ;  namely,  when  the  heir  above  the 
age  .of  fourteen  chose  to  supersede  his  guardian  in  socage, 
by  one  of  his  own  choice,  under  a  deed  of  appointment.* 
Infants  have  still  the  privilege  of  nominating,  though  not 
appointing,  a  guardian  in  court,  after  arriving  at  this  age ; 

V.  Field,  12  in.  424;  Copp  v.  Copp,  20  N.  H.  284.  See  Macplien.  Inf.  84,  86; 
Stone  V.  Dorrett,  18  Tex.  700.  If  the  testator's  will  prescribes  that  the  wife 
shall  be  testamentary  guardian  of  the  children,  "  as  long  as  she  shall  remain  his 
widow,"  her  authority  ceases  on  her  remarriage,  and  a  new  appointment  be- 
comes necessary.  Corrigan  u.  Kiernan,  1  Bradf.  Sur.  208 ;  Holmes  v.  Field,  12 
III.  424. 

^  People  V.  Kearney,  81  Barb.  480. 

'  See  Macphers.  Inf.  109 ;  De  Mazar  v,  Pybus,  4  Yes.  644. 

3  UoUingsworth's  Appeal,  51  Penn.  St.  618;  2  Bro.  C.  C.  688;  Macpben. 
Inf  87. 

«  Supra,  pp.  898,  898;  Co.  Litt.  89  a. 
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and,  if  judicially  sanction ed,  their  .choice  is  good.    In  the 

appointment  of  chancery  guardians,  the  custom  is  for  the 

court  to  approve  such  nomination  without  the  usual 

*  410   reference  to  a  master.^    But  this  is  not  an  *inyariable 

rule.*  Testamentary  guardians  cannot  be  superseded 
in  this  way,  nor  chancery  guardians.'  Statutes  giving  the 
right  of  selecting  probate  guardians  to  infants  above  fourteen 
have  been  enacted  throughout  the  United  States;  but  the 
extent  of  this  privilege  is  not  uniformly  prescribed.^  Yet 
the  ward  cannot  set  aside  a  testamentary  or  chancery  guardian 
in  this  country ;  nor,  on  principle,  should  he  be  allowed  to 
supersede  a  probate  guardian  properly  appointed,  unless 
authorized  to  do  so  by  a  positive  statute.^  Having  once 
exercised  his  right  of  choice,  he  is  bound  by  the  appoint- 
ment,  and  cinnot  nominate  again,  as  his  fancy  pleases.'  In 
any  event,  the  court  must  sanction  the  infant's  selection,  and 
issme  letters  before  the  guardian  can  act ;  so  that  this  is  guardi- 
anship by  appointment  rather  of  the  court  than  of  the  infant. 

Chancery  and  probate  guardians,  subject  to  the  above  quali- 
fication, are  created  in  strictness  by  the  special  appointment 
of  a  court  exercising  competent  jurisdiction.  And  in  discuss- 
ing this  subject  of  judicial  appointment  we  shall  consider, 
firsts  the  tribunal  which  appoints ;  seeond^  the  persons  prop- 
erly appointed ;  thirds  the  method  of  appointment ;  BJi'di  fourth^ 
the  effect  of  the  appointment. 

Fir%t.  As  to  the  first  point,  it  may  be  premised  that  in 
England  all  guardians  are  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery 
in  the  exercise  of  inferior  or  appellate  powers.  Chancery 
guardians  have  been  appointed  in  this  country,  but  not  fre- 
quently ;   and  county  courts  of  probate  jurisdiction  at  the 

1  Ex  parte  Edwards,  8  Atk.  619;  Macphers.  Inf.  78, 109. 

2  Ex  parte  Watkins,  2  Yes.  470;  Curtis  v.  Rippon,4  Madd.  462;  Coham  v. 
Coham^  18  Sim.  689. 

3  Palmer,  22;  Andrew,  818;  Matter  of  Dyer,  6  Paige  Ch.  634;  Matter  of 
NicoU,  1  Johns.  Ch.  26. 

«  See  Ham  v.  Ham,  16  Gratt  74 ;  Dibble  v.  Dibble,  8  Ind.  807 ;  FitU  v. 
Cherry,  14  Geo.  694 ;  Arthurs'  Appeal,  1  Grant,  66;  Sessions  v.  Keil,  80  Mlsa. 
468 ;  Montgomery  v.  Smith,  8  Dana,  699 ;  Palmer  t^.  Oakley,  2  Doug.  488. 

0  Dyer's  Case,  6  Paige  Ch.  684. 

•  Lee's  Appeal,  27  Penn.  St.  229.    See  also  £.  B«  o.  E.  C.  B.,  28  Barb.  899. 
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present  day  generally  act  in  the  first  instance,  issuing  letters 
of  guardianship  as  well  as  of  administration,  under  their 
official  seal.  Thus,  in  New  England  and  most  of  the 
Western  States,  probate  guardians  are  appointed  *  by  *  411 
the  judge  of  probate  ;  in  New  York,  by  the  surrogate ; 
in  New  Jersey^  by  the  orphans'  court  or  the  ordinary ;  in 
Pennsylvania  ajid  Maryland,  by  the  orphans'  court ;  in  Ohio^ 
by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  with  chancery  powers;  in 
CaJifomiat  by  the  district  courts  possessing  a  similar  jurisdic- 
tion. In  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  the  chancery 
and  county  courts  have  exercised  a  sort  of  concurrent  juris- 
diction ;  in  others  of  the  Southern  States  there  are  orphans' 
courts ;  in  Louisiana,  the  civil  law  has  prevailed.^ 

Two  important  elements  enter  into  this  jurisdiction  over  the 
ward :  possession  of  property  and  actual  residence  within  the 
judicial  limits.  Property  in  the  infant  has  usually  been 
deemed  essential  in  chancery  practice.^  But  in  a  case  which 
came  before  Lord  Chancellor  Cottenham,  in  1847,  it  was  held 
that  the  court  should  interfere  on  behalf  of  infants  without 
property,  so  as  to  award  custody  of  the  person.  ^*  I  have  no 
doubt  about  the  jurisdiction,"  was  his  emphatic  language.^ 
What  may  be  called  guardians  of  the  person  and  estate  in 
chancery  are  still  appointed,  however,  on  the  allegation  of 
property.  In  the  United  States,  letters  issue  to  probate  guar^ 
dians,  whenever  there  is  occasion  for  their  appointment,  the 
statute  rarely  prescribing  narrower  limits  to  the  judge's  au- 
thority ;  and,  as  our  practice  is  simple  and  attended  with  little 
expense,  the  same  necessity  for  inquiry  into  the  means  of  the 
infant  does  not  manifestiy  arise  as  in  the  ease  of  chancery 
guardianship.  But  statute  and  practice  generally  have  refer- 
ence to  cases  of  property.^  Where  the  ward  is  a  non-resident, 
guardianship  is  frequentiy  recognized  for  the  collection  and 
preservation  of  his  estate  in  the  jurisdiction;  and  in  such 
cases  the  court  where  the  property  is  situated  appoints 
some  friend  of  the  minor  on   his  behalf,  requiring   proper 

L  See  2  Kept  Com.  225,  227,  and  notes;  Glaacott  v.  Warner,  20  Wis.  664  ; 
Herring  v.  Goodson,  48  Miss.  892. 

2  See  Maqyhers.  Inf.  108 ;  tupra,  p.  897.  *  lnr€  Spence,  2  Fh.  247. 

4  People  9.  Kearney,  81  Barb.  480. 
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*  412   security ;  *  the  existence  of  the  property  determining 

the  right  of  jurisdiction.^ 
Far  more  important  is  the  requirement  of  an  actual  resi- 
dence within  the  jurisdiction ;  especially  in  States  where  the 
authority  of  courts  with  probate  jurisdiction  is  strictly  limited 
to  their  respective  counties.  Letters  of  guardianship  obtained 
in  the  wrong  county  are  null  and  void,  and  may  be  collaterally 
impeached  in  any  court.*  Where  the  courts  of  two  or  more 
counties  have  concurrent  jurisdiction,  as  if  a  non-resident  has 
property  lying  in  different  places,  the  general  principle  is  that 
the  court  where  proceedings  are  first  commenced  retains 
jurisdiction.  And  letters  once  properly  issued  are  not  revoked 
by  the  ward's  removal  to  another  county  within  the  same 
general  jurisdiction.  Where  a  new  appointment  becomes 
necessary,  next  to  the  inquiry  whether  the  party  is  a  minor 
or  otherwise  legally  subject  to  guardianship  at  all,  is  the 
determination  of  his  actual  residence.  But,  as  just  observed, 
property  may  give  jurisdiction  in  some  cases  where  the  ward 
resides  abroad. 

Prima  fade^  the  infant's  residence  or  domicile  is  that  of  his 
parent,  and  such  it  will  remain  during  minority,  in  spite  of 
his  temporary  absence  at  school  or  elsewhere.  Nor  can  he  of 
his  own  motion  acquire  a  new  domicile,  since  he  is  not  a  per- 
son mijuris.^  But  his  domicile  may  be  changed  by  his  father, 
if  he  has  one ;  otherwise,  according  to  the  best  modern  author- 
ities, by  the  surviving  mother  until  her  remarriage ;  and  per- 
haps, even  by  the  guardian  himself,  although  not  a  relative, 
provided  he  act  in  good  faith.*     The  intent  of  the  parent  or 

guardian  in  such  cases  is  always  material;   but  this 
*413   intent  is  to  be  determined  by  facts.     *The  original 

domicile  of  an  infant  is  that  of  his  parents  at  the  time 
of  his  birth.   The  infant's  place  of  residence  at  the  time  when 

^  Clarke  v.  Cordis,  4  Allen,  466.    See  Hope  t;.  Hope,  27  £.  L.  &  £q.  249. 

2  Ware  v,  Coleman,  6  J.  J.  Marsh.  198;  Sears  v.  Terry,  26  Conn.  278;  Hor- 
man  v.  Ogbourne,  16  Ala.  769 ;  Munson  v.  Hanson,  9  Tex.  109 ;  Lacy  v.  Wil- 
liams, 27  Mis.  280 ;  Herring  v.  Goodson,  48  Miss.  892. 

3  Macphers.  Inf.  679 ;  Brown  w.  Lynch,  2  Bradf .  214 ;  Story  Confl.  Laws, 
§46. 

*  Potinger  v.  Wigbtman,  8  Mer.  67 ;  2  Kent  Com.  227,  480 ;  1  Surge  Col. 
&  For.  Laws,  89 ;  Brown  v.  Lynch,  2  Bradf.  214. 
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a  guardian  is  to  be  appointed  determines  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court.  Hence,  the  court  which  appointed  the  first  guar- 
dian of  a  ward  may  not  always  appoint  his  successor.^ 

The  Court  of  Chancery  exercises  a  large  discretion.  Its 
authority  over  the  persons  and  estates  of  infants,  idiots,  and 
lunatics  cannot  be  questioned  elsewhere.  No  tribunal  short 
of  the  legislature  can  interpose  a  check  upon  its  powers.  But 
it  is  different  with  probate  courts.  Their  jurisdiction  is 
founded  upon  local  statutes,  maintained  in  derogation  of  the 
common  law,  made  subject  to  supervision  of  supreme  tribu- 
nals, and  confined  to  the  exercise  of  special  powers  sparingly 
conferred.  From  the  fact  that  the  English  equity  courts  are 
unfettered  in  their  authority,  chancery  courts  in  this  country 
incline  to  the  same  direction ;  hence,  they  construe  strictly 
the  powers  of  the  probate  courts  while  maintaining  their 
own ;  a  matter  of  little  difficulty,  since  the  supreme  authority 
is  in  their  hands,  whether  in  matters  of  probate,  equity,  or 
common  law.  With  especial  strictness  are  the  powers  of 
probate  tribunals  scrutinized  in  matters  which  do  not  grow 
out  of  the  settlement  of  estates  of  deceased  persons.^ 

It  may  devolve  on  chancery  to  appoint  guardians  where 
testamentary  guardians  decline  or  are  disqualified  to  act.  So 
where  there  are  two  or  more  testamentary  guardians  and  they 
fail  to  agree.^  And  it  is  the  English  rule  that  testamentary 
guardianship  does  not  go  over  upon  the  guardian's  death,  no 
successor  having  been  indicated  in  the  will ;  but  chancery 
must  supply  the  vacancy.*  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
courts  in  this  country  with  probate  jurisdiction.* 

Second,  *  In  selecting  the  proper  person  as  guardian,    *  414 
the  judge  is  allowed  to  exercise  a  liberal  discretion, 
and  his  decision  will  not  be  disturbed  on  appeal  except  for 
good  and  sufficient  cause.     Such  is  the  rule  both  in  England 

^  Brown  v,  Ljnch,  2  Bradf.  214.    And  see  supra^  p.  812. 

2  See,  for  instance,  as  to  insane  persons  and  spendtlirifts,  Holden  v.  Scanlin, 
80  Vt.  177 ;  Sears  v.  Terry,  26  Conn.  273 ;  Strong  v.  Birchard,  5  Conn.  357 ; 
Cooper  V.  Summers,  1  Sneed,  453 ;  Hovej  v.  Harmon,  49  Me.  269. 

s  Macphers.  Inf.  118 ;  ib.  104.  *  Bac.  Abr.  Guardian  and  Ward,  A. 

3  See  People  v.  Kearney,  81  Barb.  480;  Judge  of  Probate  u.  Hinds,  4  N.  H. 
464. 
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and  America.^  But  this  discretion  is  not  an  arbitrary  one ;  it 
must  be  exercised  in  conformity  with  certain  fixed  principles. 
And  if  the  judge  appoint  without  giving  reasonable  notice,  so 
that  parties  interested  have  not  a  fair  opportunity  to  be 
heard  upon  the  petition,  his  appointment  may  be  set  aside 
on  appeal.^ 

Where  the  father  of  an  infant  is  living,  courts  have  ever 
been  unwilling  to  assume  jurisdiction.  Chancery,  according 
to  the  old  rule,  as  we  understand  Blackstone  to  mean,^  could 
not  appoint  a  guardian  except  for  fatherless  children.  But 
the  correctness  of  this  principle  was  afterwards  doubted ;  and 
when  the  rule  became  settled,  in  Lord  Thurlow's  time,  that 
the  father  could  not  give  a  valid  receipt  for  his  child's  legacy, 
the  necessity  of  appointing  a  guardian  to  collect  and  hold 
personal  property  was  apparent.^  And  since  the  substitution 
of  chancery  and  probate  wards  in  practice  for  socage  wards, 
guardianship  of  the  minor  in  the  father's  lifetime  has  fre- 
quently been  sought  in  the  courts.^ 

But  the  English  chancery  reluctantly  interferes  with  the 
father's  rights  in  such  cases.  Lord  Chancellor  Hart  in  1828 
refused  to  bestow  the  chancery  guardianship  of  a  minor  upon 
a  third  person,  on  the  ground  that  the  father  is  guardian  of 
his  own  children  by  paramount  title  and  common  right.  And 
while  he  admitted  that  the  court  should  in  all  cases  assume 
the  superintendence  of  the  child's  fortunes,  he  added,  that 
duiing  the  father's  life  no  other  could  be  placed  over  the 

child,  except  under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  and 
*  415   even  then  rather  as  a  *  curator  than  a  guardian.^    And 

the  later  decisions  are  to  the  same  effect ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, FynifCs  Case^  where  Vice-Chancellor  Bruce  refused  to 
make  the  mother  a  chancery  guardian  of  her  children  against 
the  father's  wishes,  though  satisfied  that  the  latter  was  unable 
to  maintain  them,  and  was  such  a  person  as  would  not  have 

1  Kaje's  Case,  L.  R.  1  Ch.  887 ;  Battle  v.  Vick,  4  Der.  294;  White  v.  Pom- 
eroj,  7  Barb.  640;  Nelson  v.  Green,  22  Ark.  867. 

2  Underbill  v.  Dennis,  9  Paige,  202.  >  8  BL  Com.  427. 

4  Cooper  V,  Tbomton,  8  Bro.  C.  C.  96 ;  Dagley  v.  ToVkny,  1  P.  Wnif.  2B6;  2 
Kent  Com.  220,  and  cases  cited ;  Lang  v.  Pettus,  11  Ala.  87. 
A  See  Exparu  Bond,  8  L.  J.  252,  Cb. 
•  Barrj  v.  Barxy,  1  MoU.  210. 
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been  selected  for  the  guardiansliip  of  another  person's  chiU 
dren.^ 

The  great  difficulty  which  arises  in  the  English  chancery 
practice,  where  guardianship  is  sought  by  a  stranger,  namely, 
that  a  father's  custody  of  his  own  children  is  thereby  dis- 
turbed, has  been  frequently  obviated  in  this  country  by  stat* 
ute.  And  in  many  States,  while  the  father  is  living,  probate 
guardians  are  appointed,  whose  powers,  being  limited  to  the 
infant's  estate,  do  not  come  in  conflict  with  the  parental  right 
to  the  ward's  person.^  Yet  in  other  States  the  probate 
courts  can  only  grant  guardianship  to  orphans,  that  is,  to 
fatherless  children ;  ^  and  where  this  is  the  case,  chancery 
might  assume  jurisdiction  in  an  extreme  case,  though  the 
father  were  living. 

Most  frequently  the  court's  discretion  is  to  be  exercised, 
whether  in  chancery  or  probate  appointments,  in  cases  where 
the  child  is  fatherless,  and  moreover  too  young  to  nominate 
fwr  himself.  Who,  then,  shall  be  selected  ?  The  mother,  if 
living  and  competent  for  the  trust,  would  appear  to  be  the 
most  suitable  person,  unless  remarried,  and  so  in  fact  is  she 
considered  in  this  country.  But  in  English  chancery  prac- 
tice it  is  said  that  no  great  importance  is  attached  to  her 
rights ;  while  undoubtedly  she  and  the  next  of  kin  have  to- 
gether the  first  claim.*  And  it  is  improper  to  appoint  the 
mother  without  some  information  as  to  the  father's 
family.^  On  the  other  hand,  the  court  *  refuses  to  *  416 
select  guardians  for  infants  residing  with  their  mother 
until  she  has  indicated  her  own  wishes.^ 

In  this  country,  probate  guardians  of  fatherless  children 
are  appointed  with  more  exclusive  reference  to  the  mother's 
choice,  and  the  next  of  kin  are  less  favorably  regarded.  And 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  guiding  principles  indicated  by 
statute  for  all  cases.     The  American  rule  is  clearly  stated  in 


1  12  Jar.  718.    And  see  Spenoe's  Case,  2  Ph.  247 ;  Ball  v.  Ball,  2  Sim.  86. 

2  Ma«8.  Gen.  Sts.  c.  109,  f  4 ;  Clark  v,  Montgomery,  28  Barb.  464. 
s  Poston  V.  Young,  7  J.  J.  Marsh.  601 ;  Hall  v.  Lay,  2  Ala.  629. 

4  Macphen.  Inf.  112.  *  Cooke's  Case,  6  E.  L.  &  Eq.  47. 

«  Lockwood  V.  Fen  ton,  17  E.  L.  &  Eq.  90 ;  In  re  Thomas,  21  E.  L.  &  Eq.  624. 
As  to  other  relatires,  see  Macphers.  Inf.  112. 
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a  recent  New  Jersey  case:  namely,  that  the  mother,  and, 
after  the  mother,  the  next  of  kin,  of  an  infant  under  fourteen 
is  entitled  to  preference,  and  that  such  claim  cannot  be  disre- 
garded unless  for  some  satisfactory  reason.^ 

It  is  further  stated,  in  this  case,  that  a  greater  latitude  is 
allowed  to  the  court,  as  between  relatives  having  no  legal 
claim  to  the  services  of  the  child  and  the  natural  guardian ; 
and  reasons  which  might  be  deemed  insufficient  to  bar  the 
mother's  rights  might  decide  as  between  other  relations.^ 

The  leading  consideration  for  the  court  should  be  the  inter- 
est and  welfare  of  the  child  ;  and  this,  which  becomes  almost 
the  only  rule  of  choice  between  distant  kindred,  may  control 
even  the  selection  of  the  father  himself.^  Hence,  in  a  case 
where  children  had  been  left  with  their  grandparents  for  many 
years  with  the  consent  of  the  father,  who  was  a  widower  and 
a  seafaring  man,  guardianship  was  refused  to  their  uncle, 
though  he  had  been  designated  by  the  father  on  his  death- 
bed.^ If  the  child  \b  fatherless,  and  th^  mother's  manner  of 
life  would  be  likely  to  exercise  an  unfavorable  influence,  she 
will  not  be  appointed,  nor  will  her  wishes  have  much  weight.* 
Nor  is  the  appointment  of  an  executor  or  administrator  desir- 
able, if  a  conflict  of  interests  is  thereby  created.®    Nor 

*  417    the  selection  of  a  *  stranger,  when  the  next  of  kin  can 

be  had,  unless  the  parent  expressly  desires  it.^  Nor  of 
one  who  holds  adverse  religious  opinions,  though  there  is  at 
this  day  far  more  toleration  than  formerly  on  this  point,  and 
perhaps  more  in  the  United  States  than  in  Great  Britain.^ 

1  Albert  v.  Perry,  1  McCart.  540.  And  see  Read  v.  Drake,  1  Green  Ch.  78 ; 
Allen  V.  Peete,  26  Migs.  29;  People  v,  Wilcox,  22  Barb.  178;  Bamsay  v.  Ram- 
say, 20  Wis.  507 ;  Leavel  v.  Bettis,  8  Bush,  74 ;  Lord  v.  Hough,  87  Cal.  657. 
There  may  be  a  probate  guardian  appointed  over  a  child  against  the  wishes  of 
a  man  and  wife  who  have  agreed  in  writing  with  the  mother  to  take  care  of  the 
child  under  certain  stipulations.    Gloucester  v.  Page,  105  Mass.  281. 

2  Albert  u.  Perry,  1  McCart.  540. 

s  Bennett  t;.  Byrne,  2  Barb.  Ch.  216 ;  Compton  v.  Compton,  2  Gill,  241. 

«  Foster  v.  Mott,  8  Bradf.  409.  &  Albert  v.  Perry,  1  McCart.  540. 

*  Crutchfleld's  Case,  8  Yerg.  886;  Isaacs  i^.  Taylor,  8  Dana,  600 ;  Massingale 
9.  Tate,  4  Hayw.  80;  Parker  v,  Lincoln,  12  Mass.  17. 

if  See  Sullivans'  Case,  1  Moll.  225 ;  Morehouse  v.  Cooke,  Hopk.  226 ;  Lady 
Teynham  v.  Lennard,  cited  2  Atk.  815 ;  Spaun  v.  Collins,  10  S.  &  M.  624. 

8  Underhilli;.  Dennis,  9  Paige,  202;  Macphers.  Inf.  118;  Ex  parte  Whitfield, 
2  Atk.  815 ;  Voullaire  v.  Youllalre,  45  Mis.  602. 
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And  the  objection  that  a  particular  appointment  will  subject 
the  ward's  estate  to  extraordinary  expense  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered.^ In  general,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  regard  the 
general  character  of  the  person  who  applies  for  letters  of 
guardianship ;  the  influence  he  is  likely  to  exert,  and,  if  the 
estate  be  difficult  to  manage,  his  business  qualifications. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  fanciful  reasons  should  be  allowed  to 
determine  the  selection  of  the  court  between  distant  relations. 
The  circumstance  that  the  infant  inherited  the  principal  part 
of  his  property  through  one  line  of  the  family  is  not  to  prej- 
udice his  next  of  kin  in  the  other.^  But  the  fact  that  he  has 
always  been  in  the  charge  of  his  relatives  on  one  side  is 
entitled  to  weight.®  If  children  are  already  in  a  good  home, 
this  is  a  reason  why  they  should  not  be  disturbed.  But  the 
mother's  consent  to  relinquish  them  to  a  certain  relative  is  of 
little  avail,  for  it  might  have  been  extorted  from  her  under 
pressure  of  poverty.*  Although  the  prudent  choice  of  a 
minor  arrived  at  fourteen  may  be  almost  conclusive,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  yet  it  would  seem  that  while  under  that 
age  his  preferences  are  entitled  to  no  consideration. 

The  father's  testament  constitutes  a  guardian ;  but  when 
the  appointment  is  too  informal  to  take  effect  under  the  stat- 
ute, as  constituting  testamentary  guardianship,  a  chancery  or 
probate  guardian  must  be  appointed.  In  such  case,  the  choice 
thus  informally  indicated  carries  great  weight  with  the 
court.^  And  *  on  general  principle  the  death-bed  *  418 
wishes  of  the  father  are  considered  by  the  court ;  so 
those  of  the  mother,  in  States  where  the  mother's  choice  is 
favored  at  all.^  Such  wishes  are  not  conclusive  upon  the 
court ;  and  yet  they  may  sometimes  be  sufficient  to  turn  the 
scales. 

As  concerns  the  right  of  a  married  woman  to  be  appointed 

.    >  Bennett  v,  Byrne,  2  Barb.  Ch.  216. 

1  Underhill  v.  Dennis,  9  Paige,  202 ;  Albert  v.  Peny,  1  McCart.  540. 

»  Albert  v.  Perry,  1  McCart.  640.  *  lb. 

s  Hall  17.  Storer,  1  Yb.  &  C.  566. 

•  Knott  V.  Cottee,  2  Ph.  192 ;  Kaye's  Case,  L.  R.  1  Ch.  887 ;  Lady  Teynham 
p.  Lennard,  4  Bro.  P.  C.  802 ;  s.  c.  cited  2  Atk.  816 ;  Bennett  v.  Byrne,  2  Barb. 
Ch.  216 ;  Cozine  9.  Home,  1  Bradf.  148 ;  Watoon  v.  Wamock,  81  Geo.  716  ;  In  re 
Tamer,  4  C.  £.  Green,  488. 
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guardian,  there  is  doubt  and  uncertainty.  The  dicta  are  apt 
to  go  one  way  and  the  decisions  another ;  doubtless  out  of 
judicial  deference  to  the  sex.  Some  hold  that  married  women 
are  at  common  law  capable  of  becoming  guardians  ;  but  they 
draw  their  conclusions  rather  from  the  analogies  of  adminis- 
tration, than  from  positive  authority  in  their  favor.  When  it 
is  considered  that  chancery  and  probate  guardians  are  a 
modern  creation,  the  ancient  cases,  from  such  species  of 
guai'dianship  as  are  now  extinct,  are  hardly  worth  looking 
after.  It  is  true  there  are  several  cases  which  sustain  the  acts 
of  married  women  while  acting  as  guardians,  or  rather  qiuui 
guardians ;  at  the  same  time  clear  precedents  for  their  actual 
appointment  are  wanting.^  It  is  lately  held  in  the  English 
chancery  court,  that,  while  a  married  woman  may  be  oo-guar- 
dian  with  a  man,  her  sole  appointment  is  improper.^  In  spite 
of  the  liberal  tendency  of  the  age,  we  conclude  that  while 
such  guardianship  would  not  be  deemed  absolutely  void,  and 
is  in  fact  sometimes  sanctioned  without  investigation,  public 
policy  is  decidedly  against  the  appointment.  Not  the  least 
important  objection  is  the  inability  of  married  women  to  fur- 
nish proper  recognizance,  and  to  manage  trust  property  with- 
out constantly  encountering  legal  obstacles,  all  the  more 
troublesome  from  the  present  uncertainty  of  the  law  of  hus- 
band and  wife.  Hence,  the  English  rule  has  been  on  the 
marriage  of  a  female  guardian  to  choose  another  in  her  stead, 
on  the  ground  that  she  is  no  longer  mi  Juris^  and  has  become 
liable  to  the  control  of  her  husband  ;  while  she  is  said  to  be 
still  at  liberty  to  go  before  the  master  to  propose  herself  as 
her  own  successor.* 

*  419       *  Persons  residing  out  of  the  jurisdiction  will  not 

usually  be  appointed  guardians,  although  one  who  was 
out  of  the  State  might  yet  control  from  a  distance ;  for,  it  is 

i  Wallig  t;.  Campbell,  18  Yes.  617.  This  was  the  case  of  an  illegitimate  child. 
As  cited  in  Macphers.  Inf.  Ill,  it  might  be  considered  authority  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  married  women  as  guardians. 

>  In  re  Kaye,  L.  R.  1  Ch.  887.  See  Macphers.  Inf.  Ill ;  Anon.,  8  8im.  846 ; 
Qomall's  Case,  1  Bear.  847.  See  farther,  Jarrett  v.  State,  5  Gill  &  Johns.  27 ; 
Palmer  v.  Oakley,  2  Doug.  488 ;  Famr  v,  Clark,  29  Miss.  195 ;  HoUej  v. 
Chamberlain,  1  Redf.  888 ;  Kettletas  r.  Gardner,  1  Paige,  488 ;  Ex  parU  Max- 
well, 19  Ind.  88. 
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said,  there  must  be  some  one  answerable  to  the  court.^  But 
if  the  sureties  on  the  guardian's  bond  reside  within  the  juris- 
diction and  are  pecuniarily  responsible,  is  not  some  one 
answerable  to  the  court  ?  The  cases,  however,  are  rare  where 
such  an  appointment  would  be  advantageous  to  the  ward  for 
business  reasons  ;  and  hence,  others  are  usually  chosen,  both 
in  chancery  and  probate.  In  some  of  the  United  States,  the 
appointment  of  non-residents  is  prohibited  by  statute^;  and 
even  without  such  prohibition  the  court  is  justified  in  with- 
holding letters  of  guardianship  at  discretion,  where  the  peti- 
tioner is  beyond  the  reach  of  State  process.^  But  the  person 
selected  need  not  reside  within  the  urisdiction  of  the 
county  court  making  the  appointment.  Where  infants  are 
domiciled  abroad,  some  one  at  home  wiU  be  appointed,  if  a 
guardian  is  required,  even  though  the  father  wishes  it  other- 
wise.^ Exceptions  to  this  rule  have  been  made  in  strong 
cases,  and  a  non-resident  guardian  appointed.^ 

Third.  The  usual  practice  in  chancery  is  for  the  court,  as 
soon  as  the  petition  is  presented,  to  make  an  order  for  a  refer- 
ence to  a  master  to  approve  of  a  proper  person  for  the  guar- 
dianship. For  this  purpose,  the  master  is  attended  by  all 
proper  parties ;  and,  after  a  full  hearing,  he  makes  his  report, 
in  which  he  mentions  the  infant's  age  and  fortune,  the  evi- 
dence and  legal  grounds  on  which  his  approval  of  the  guar- 
dian is  based,  and  the  maintenance  proper  for  the  child.  The 
Vice-Chancellor  confirms  or  varies  the  report  at  his  discre- 
tion, and  then  makes  the  appointment.  From  his  decision 
appeal  lies  to  the  full  court.^ 

*  The  guardian  thus  appointed,  if  guardian  of  the    *  420 
person  and  estate,  is  required  to  enter  into  recogni- 
zance, with  sufficient  sureties,  to  account  regularly  or  when- 
ever called  upon,  by  the  court.     But,  according  to  the  mod- 


^  Logan  V.  Fairlee,  Jacob,  198. 

2  Finney  v.  State,  9  Mis.  227.     There  is  no  such  prohibition  in  Maine. 
Berry  v.  Johnson,  58  Me.  4D1. 

>  Stephens  v.  James,  1  M.  &  K.  627 ;  Lethem  v.  Hall,  7  Sim.  141. 
«  Daniel  v.  Newton,  BBeav.  485  ;  In  re  Thomas,  21  E.  L.  &  £q.  524. 
B  Macphers.  Inf.  106, 107,  and  cases  cited;  2  Kent  Com.  227f 
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ern  English  practice,  guardians  of  the  person  and  not  of  the 
estate  are  exempted  from  this  requirement.* 

In  some  cases,  guardians  are  appointed  by  the  court  with- 
out reference  to  a  master.  Thus,  where  the  father  applies,  or 
the  infant  above  fourteen  makes  a  selection,  the  court  acts 
without  reference,  out  of  regard  for  their  special  privilege.* 
And  where  the  property  of  the  infant  is  very  small,  the  same 
favor  has  been  granted,  in  order  to  save  legal  expense  to  the 
estate.^  The  child  should  usually  be  present  at  the  hearing ; 
but,  in  a  recent  Irish  case,  the  court  dispensed  with  the  re- 
quirement, on  evidence  that  the  child  was  less  than  a  mondi 
old  and  of  delicate  health.* 

Our  American  practice  in  the  appointment  of  probate  guar- 
dians is  usually  more  simple.  Petition  is  presented  by  the 
person  desiring  the  appointment,  whereupon  a  citation  is 
issued,  for  all  parties  interested  to  appear  on  a  certain  court 
day.  The  judge,  upon  the  day  specified,  after  a  summary 
hearing,  appoints  the  guardian,  and  issues  letters  of  guardian- 
ship upon  fiUng  bond  with  proper  security.  Appeal  may  be 
taken  within  a  Umited  time  by  any  person  aggrieved,  and  the 
tribunal  of  last  resort  then  hears  the  parties,  determines  the 
choice,  and  makes  a  final  decree,  —  to  which  the  lower  court 
conforms  and  issues  letters  of  guardianship  accordingly.  The 
infant,  if  under  fourteen,  is  rarely  produced  iti  court,  nor  does 
the  judge  make  an  order  of  reference.^ 

Fourth.  The  appointment  of  a  chancery  guardian  is  of 
itself  an  act  exercised  by  the  court  of  highest  author- 

*421  i'y,  in  such  matters.  *The  appointment  cannot  be 
impeached  elsewhere,  nor  set  aside  by  a  common-law 

tribunal.     The  court  which  creates  the  guardian  superintends 

1  Macphers.  Inf.  107, 108;  2  Kent  Com.  227. 

2  Supra,  pp.  409,  416 ;  Macphers.  Inf.  78, 109. 
•  Bond,  Ex  parley  11  Jur.  114. 

4  Stutely  V.  Harrison,  1  Ired.  Eq.  256 ;  18  Jur.  800.  And  see  Benison  v.  Wors- 
ley,  16  E.  L.  &  Eq.  817. 

B  For  practice  in  particular  States,  see  local  statutes;  also  Smith's  (Mass.) 
Prob.  Practice ;  Comst.  Dig. ;  Reese  (Geo.)  Manual ;  Watson  o.  Wamock,  31 
Geo.  716.    Next  of  kin  roaj  appeal.    Taff  v,  Hosmer,  14  Mich.  249. 
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his  acts  and  removes  him  if  necessary.  Such  is  the  nature  of 
chancery  jurisdiction  wherever  it  exists.^  But  the  effect  of 
appointments  made  by  probate  authority  is  not  the  same.  In 
general,  the  same  principles  apply  as  in  grants  of  adminis- 
tration;  probate  jurisdiction  being*  much  the  same  whether 
over  the  estates  of  deceased  persons  or  of  infants.  For  fraud 
or  excess  of  jurisdiction,  letters  of  probate  guardianship  may 
be  attacked  collaterally  ;  not  otherwise.  And  a  person  sued 
in  the  common-law  courts  cannot  defend  on  the  ground  that 
the  guardian  is  unsuitable  for  his  trust.  The  letters  of  guar- 
dianship sufficiently  disprove  it.  They  are  the  guardian's 
credentials  of  authority  everywhere,  and,  if  improperly  issued, 
should  be  revoked  by  the  court  which  can  issue  them.^ 

The  decree  of  the  court  appointing  a  guardian  is  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  ward's  disability;*  and  is  even  held 
conclusive  in  some  cases.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  com- 
pel the  guardian  of  an  insane  person  or  spendthrift  to  furnish 
proof  of  his  ward's  condition  in  every  collateral  suit  on  his 
behalf,  and  to  encounter  new  investigations  of  facts  already 
established,  concerning  which  men's  minds  greatly  differ. 
But  the  prima  facie  evidence  of  infancy  is  generally  simple 
and  easily  obtained.  The  authority  of  his  guardian  turns 
upon  a  simple  question  of  fact :  the  date  of  birth.  And 
while  we  apprehend  that  the  recitals  contained  in  letters  of 
guardianship  afford  prima  facie  proof  on  this  point,  in  all 
contests  involving  the  guardian's  authority,  the  pre- 
sumption *  thus  raised  must  be  very  slight,  since  it  is  *  422 
common  to  issue  letters  of  probate  guardianship  upon 
the  mere  allegation  of  infancy  in  the  petition  and  without 
special  proof.* 

1  Macphers.  Inf.  119. 

s  Speight  V.  Knight,  11  Ala.  461 ;  Kimball  v.  Fisk,  89  N.  H.  110 ;  Mathews  v. 
Wade,  2  W.  Va.  464;  Warner  ».  Wilson,  4  Cal.  810.  As  to  the  effect  of  defec- 
tiye  notice  in  probate  appointments,  see  Davison  v.  Johonnot,  7  Met.  888 ;  Breed 
V,  Pratt,  18  Pick.  115;  Brigham  v.  Boston,  &c.,  R.  R.  Co.,  102  Mass.  14 ;  Cleve- 
land V.  Hopkins,  2  Aik.  894 ;  Redman  v.  Clianoe,  82  Md.  42 ;  Chase  v.  Hath- 
away, 14  Maas.  222;  People  v.  Wilcox,  22  Barb.  178;  Palmer  v.  Oakley,  2 
Dong.  488 ;  Sears  v,  Terry,  26  Conn.  278 ;  Gronfler  v.  Puyroirof,  19  Cal.  629. 
As  to  other  informalities,  see  State  v,  Hyde,  29  Conn.  564;  Lee  v.  Ice,  22 
Ind.  884.  *  White  v.  Palmer,  4  Mass.  147. 

*  Leonard  v.  Leonard,  14  Pick.  280.    See  2  Greenl.  Evld.  §§  868-868. 
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One  who  has  been  appointed  guardian  and  acted  as  such, 
cannot  deny  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  which  appointed 
him  in  a  collateral  suit.^  If  he  ascertains  that  his  appoint- 
ment was  without  jurisdiction,  he  should  surrender  his  letters 
at  once  and  cease  to  act. 

The  principles  of  the  civil  law,  as  later  adopted  in  Holland, 
France,  and  Spain,  with  reference  to  the  jurisdiction  and 
method  of  appointing  guardians,  differ  not  greatly  from  ours. 
The  jurisdiction  competent  to  make  the  selection  was  that  of 
the  domicile  of  the  minor,  or  in  which  his  property  was  situ- 
ated. Under  the  French  code,  a  family  council  is  called 
together  at  the  instance  of  the  parties  interested,  and  nom- 
inates a  suitable  person  or  persons  to  take  the  trust,  where 
the  children  are  orphans  and  not  otherwise  provided  for ; 
and  these  persons,  when  they  are  approved  by  the  judge,  take 
an  oath  well  and  faithfully  to  discharge  their  trust  and  com- 
plete the  necessary  qualifications.  In  Louisiana,  the  selection 
is  made  by  the  family  council  in  the  same  manner.^ 

1  Thurston  v.  Holbrook's  Estate,  81  Vt.  864 ;  Hines  v.  Mulllns,  25  Gep.  696 ; 
Fox  V.  Minor,  82  Cal.  111. 

2  8  Barge  Col.  &  For.  Laws,  938-948 ;  2  Kent  Com.  281. 
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♦CHAPTER    III.  *423 

TERMINATION   OP  THE  GUARDIAN'S  AUTHORITY.' 

Guardianship  lasts  until  the  end  of  the  period  for  which  it 
was  instituted.  But  it  may  be  sooner  terminated  by  the 
death  or  marriage  of  the  ward,  or  by  the  death,  resignation, 
removal,  or  supersedure  of  the  guardian  himself ;  or,  if  the 
guardian  be  a  female,  by  her  marriage.  These  topics  will  be 
considered  in  order. 

As  the  relation  of  guardian  and  ward  usually  exists  for 
merely  temporary  purposes,  it  is  plain  that  when  those  pur- 
poses are  fulfilled,  the  trust  must  terminate.  The  object  of 
guardianship,  in  the  case  of  infants,  is  fulfilled  when  the  in- 
fant becomes  of  age,  for  he  is  then  free  and  competent  under 
the  law  to  transact  his  own  business  and  control  his  own  per- 
son. No  guardian  therefore,  of  an  infant,  whether  a  socage, 
natural,  testamentary,  chancery,  or  probate  guardian,  can  act 
after  the  ward  is  twenty-one  years  old.^ 

But  the  natural  limitation  of  the  guardian's  authority  may 
be  even  sooner,  if  derived  from  testamentary  appointment. 
For  the  testator  may  designate  a  shorter  period  or  some  par- 
ticular event  which  shall  determine  the  relation.  Thus,  if  he 
appoints  his  wife  to  be  guardian  until  her  remarriage,  her 
trust  terminates  on  marrying  again.^  And  if  no  successor 
was  indicated  in  the  will,  a  chancery  or  probate  appointment 
must  supply  the  vacancy.^ 

*The  legal  authority  of  guardians  in  socage  also  *424 
terminated,  strictly  speaking,  when  the  infant  became 

&  1  Bl.  Com.  461,  462,  Harg.  n. ;  2  Kent  Com.  221-227. 
'  Selby  V.  Selby,  2  Eq.  Ca.  Ab.  488 ;  Holmes  v.  Field,  12  111.  424 ;  Corrigan 
V.  Kiernan,  1  Bradf.  208. 

>  Macphen.  Inf.  104,  and  cases  cited  ;  iupra,  pp.  897, 408,  418. 
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fourteen.^  So  did  that  of  guardians  for  nurture,  as  distin- 
guished from  those  by  nature.^  This  was  because  the  ward 
was  recognized  as  partially  qualified  to  act  for  himself,  having 
passed  through  the  period  of  nurture.  He  was  then  allowed 
to  elect  a  guardian.*  Still  the  guardianship  continued  effect- 
ual during  minority  in  both  cases,  unless  a  new  choice  was 
made  by  the  ward.*  But  no  guardians  in  socage,  for  nurture, 
testamentary,  or  by  judicial  appointment  were  ever  rendered 
devoid  of  power,  by  the  mere  fact  that  the  infant  had  passed 
the  period  of  nurture.  An  anomalous  exception  is  foimd  in 
Ohio,  where  it  has  been  held  that  probate  guardianship 
wholly  ceases  when  the  ward  reaches  twelve,  if  a  female,  or 
fourteen,  if  a  male,  and  that  a  new  appointment  must  then 
be  made.^  This  rule  is,  however,  one  of  statutory  construc- 
tion. 

No  more  precise  limit  can  be  assigned  to  the  authority  of 
guardiand  over  insane  persons  and  spendthrifts,  than  that  of 
the  ward's  necessities.  When  he  becomes  restored  to  reason 
or  is  otherwise  fit  to  control  his  own  person  and  estate,  this 
guardianship  ceases  ;  for  the  purposes  of  the  trust  are  felt  no 
longer.  But  a  period  so  difficult  to  fix  should  be  judicially 
determined ;  for  which  cause  a  foimal  discharge  from  guar- 
dianship is  to  be  sought  and  obtained,  and  meantime  the 
guardian's  authority  will  continue.^ 

Death  of  the  ward   necessarily  terminates  guardianship. 
And  after  the  ward's  death  the  guardian's  only  duty 

•  425   is  to  settle  up  his  *  accounts  and  pay  the  balance  in  his 

hands  to  the  ward's  pereonal  representatives,  where- 
upon his  trust  is  completely  fulfilled. 

The  lawful  marriage  of  any  ward,  whether  male  or  female, 

1  1  Bl.  Com.  461,  Harg.  n. ;  2  Kent  Com.  222.  ^  lb. 

'  1  Bl.  Com.  462,  Harg.  n. ;  and  see  ch.  1,  supra. 

4  Rex  V.  Piereon,  Andr.  813;  Mendes  v.  Mendes,  8  Atk.  624.  And  see  Mac- 
phen.  Inf.  41,  65 ;  Byrne  v.  Van  Hoesen,  6  Johns.  66. 

^  Ferry  v.  Brainard,  11  Ohio,  442;  Maxsom  v.  Sawyer,  12  Ohio,  195.  See 
Dibble  v.  Dibble,  8  Ind.  807  ;  Matter  of  Dyer,  5  Paige,  584. 

6  Dyce  Sombre's  Case,  1  Phil.  Ch.  487 ;  Hovey  v.  Harmon,  49  Me.  269 ; 
Wendell's  Case,  1  Johns.  Ch.  600;  Kimball  v.  Fiske,  89  N.  H.  110;  Chase  v. 
Hathaway,  14  Mass.  222. 
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must  necessarily  affect  the  rights  of  the  guardian.  So  far  as 
the  ward's  person  is  concerned,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  guardianship  ends.  Marriage  is  paramount  to  all  other 
relations,  and  its  proper  continuance  being  inconsistent  with 
guardianship  of  the  pereon,  the  latter  yields  to  it,  whatever 
may  be  the  sex  of  the  ward.  But  as  to  the  estate  the  rule, 
in  view  of  late  married  women's  statutes,  is  not  so  clear.  If, 
however,  a  male  ward  marries  a  female,  whether  she  be  minor 
or  adult,  his  guardian  retains  power  over  his  estate,  as  before, 
until  he  becomes  of  age.^ 

Hence  arises  a  diflBculty  where  a  male  and  female  ward 
marry,  both  being  minors  and  having  estates  in  the  hands  of 
their  respective  guardians.  Does  the  husband,  though  under 
age,  take  all  the  rights  of  an  adult  husband  ?  Or  does  the 
wife's  estate  remain  in  keeping  of  her  guardian  until  the 
husband  is  old  enough  to  control  it  in  person  ?  The  better 
opinion  is  that  it  goes  to  the  husband,  whatever  his  age.  The 
inevitable  consequence  is  that  the  husband's  guardian  must 
take  it  from  the  wife's  guardian,  and  hold  both  estates  during 
minority.  This  seems  an '  awkward  arrangement,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  the  lawful  one.  More  troublesome  would  be  a 
case  under  the  recent  statutes  in  this  country  relative  to 
married  women,  concerning  which  we  do  not  find  a  judicial 
decision.  But  it  seems  the  technical  rule  applies,  as  before, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  female  ward's  interests.  It  might  be 
well  to  declare  by  statute  that  the  wife's  guardian  shall  con- 
tinue to  manage  her  estate  during  her  minority.^ 

The  marriage  of  the  female  ward,  it  is  said,  does  not,  ipso 
facto^  determine  the  authority  of  her  guaixiian  over  her 
estate.     *  Hence  an  order  of  court,  transferring  the    *426 
custody  of  the  property  to  the  husband,  is  first  neces- 
sary ;  to  which  order  the  husband  will  be  entitled  upon  mo- 
tion.    Such  is  the  rule  declared  in  New  York.*    But  while  in 

1  Reere  Dom.  Rel.  828;  2  Kent  Com.  226;  Bac.  Abr.  Guardian  (E);  Eyre 
V.  Countess  of  Shaftesbury,  2  P.  Wms.  103 ;  Mendes  v.  Meudes,  8  Atk.  619 ;  ib. 
1  Ves.  89 ;  Jones  v.  Ward,  10  Yerg.  100. 

>  See  Reeve  Dom.  Rel.  828;  2  Kent  Com.  226;  Anon.,  8  Sim.  846. 

'  Whitaker's  Case,  4  Johns.  Ch.  876.  But  see  contra,  Jones  v.  Ward,  10  Terg. 
160 ;  Nicholson  v.  Wilboro,  18  Geo.  467 ;  Anon.,  8  Sim.  846 ;  Armstrong  v, 
W^alkup,  12  Gratt.  608. 
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England  the  Court  of  Chancery  never  appomts  a  guardian 
for  a  female  infant  after  marriage,  neither  does  it  discharge 
an  order  for  a  guardian  because  of  marriage ;  because,  as  Mr. 
Macpherson  thinks,  the  marriage  of  a  female,  if  valid,  super- 
sedes guardianship,  of  its  own  force.^  Probate  wards  in  tSiis 
country  are  frequently  married,  and  their  guardians  settle 
their  accounts  without  order  of  court  or  revocation  of  letters, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  marriage  ipso  facto  puts  an  end  to 
their  authority.  In  some  recent  cases  of  alleged  trespass  on 
a  female  infant's  lands,  it  has  been  ruled  that  the  adult  hus- 
band succeeds  to  the  place  of  her  guardian,  all  otter  guar- 
dianship ceasing  at  her  marriage.^  And  it  is  held  that  a 
female  infant's  guardian  is  not  responsible  to  her  for  money 
which  was  hers,  and  which  he  has  paid  over  to  her  adult 
husband,  in  good  faith,  without  any  notice  or  presumption  of 
her  non-concurrence.* 

Guardianship  is  terminated  by  the  death  of  the  guardian. 
But  the  ward  does  not  thereby  necessarily  become  free,  for  a 
successor  in  the  trust  continues  to  control  him.  The  execu- 
tor or  administrator  of  the  guardian,  as  such,  has  no  author- 
ity ;  for  guardianship  is  a  personal  trust  and  not  transmissible. 
But  he  should  close  the  accounts  of  the  deceased  guardian  in 
court  and  pass  the  balance  over  to  the  successor.  This  suc- 
cessor is  the  person  next  indicated  in  the  will  appointing 
testamentary  guardians,  or  the  survivor  of  joint  guardians,  or 
some  one  appointed  in  chancery  or  probate  to  fill  the  vacancy, 
as  the  case  may  be.^ 

The  office  of  a  guardian  was  regarded  as  something  so 
honorable  at  the  common  law  that  it  could  not  be  easily 
refused,  much  less  resigned.  Natural  guardians,  of  neces- 
sity, could  not  resign.  We  have  seen,  in  another  connection, 
how  far  the  natural  guardian  may  practically  surrender  his 
children's  custody,  by  allowing  others  to  adopt  them,  by 
placing  them  in  a  charitable  institution,  and  the  like ;  which 

1  Macphera.  Inf.  118,  citing  Roach  v.  Garvan,  1  Yes.  160;  8  Sim.  836. 
3  Porch  v.  Fries,  8  C.  E.  Green,  204 ;  Bartlett  v.  Cowles,  16  Gray,  446. 
s  Beazley  v.  Harris,  1  Bush,  688. 
«  Co.  Litt.  89;  Bac.  Abr.  Guardian  (£). 
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« 

is  the  only  sense  in  which  this  guardianship  may  be  considered 
as  voluntarily  transferred.  So  guardians  in  socage, 
being  designated  *  by  the  law,  could  not  in  strictness  *  427 
resign ;  if  they  could  shift  their  authority  at  all,  it 
must  have  been  by  assignment.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that,  before  the  statute  of  Marlbridge,^  they  could  assign, 
but  only  to  the  extent  of  placing  the  ward's  body  in  custody 
of  another.  In  later  times,  no  assignment  whatever  has  been 
permitted.  For,  as  Lord  Commissioner  Gilbert  observed, 
guardianship  in  socage  is  an  interest,  not  of  profit,  but  of 
honor,  committed  to  the  next  of  kin,  inherent  in  the  blood ; 
and  therefore  not  assignable.^ 

The  resignation  of  a  testamentary  guardian  is  not,  as  a 
rule,  permitted.  In  1752,  the  guardians  of  the  young  Earl  of 
Spencer,  who  was  then  in  his  eighteenth  year,  petitioned  the 
Court  of  Chancery  that  they  might  be  discharged  from  their 
trust,  as  he  was  then  going  abroad  on  his  travels,  and  would 
not  be  under  their  care.  Lord  Hardwicke  (as  the  reportei^ 
says)  refused  it  with  some  warmth,  as  a  thing  which  had 
never  been  done  at  the  request  of  the  guardians  themselves ; 
and  added  that,  if  they  would  not  continue  to  act  in  the 
trust,  as  they  had  accepted  it,  he  should  compel  them.  But 
afterwards,  at  the  importunity  of  counsel,  finding  that  the 
mother  and  the  infant  also  acceded  to  the  request,  he  yielded 
so  far  as  to  allow  a  petition  to  be  filed  on  behalf  of  the  infant, 
upon  which  he  made  an  order  that  the  care  and  direction  of 
the  infant's  education  and  pei*son  should  be  committed  to  two 
near  relatives  until  further  order,  and  that  the  allowance  for 
his  maintenance  and  education  should  be  paid  to  them.  But 
in  doing  so  the  Lord  Chancellor  declared  that  while  the  spe- 
cial circumstances  of  this  case  justified  his  action,  he  would 
not  in  general  comply  with  such  petitions,  nor  should  this 
case  be  drawn  into  precedent.  The  court,  he  added,  must 
take  care  of  the  infant,  even  though  it  did  not  punish  the 
guardian  for  not  doing  so.* 

1  52  Hen.  8,  c  17. 

2  Gilb.  £q.  Rep.  176.    For  tall  discussion,  see  Maq)herB.  Inf.  25-27 ;  Co.  Litt. 
88  bf  Harg.  n.  18,  and  authorities  cited. 

s  Spencer  v.  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  Ambl.  146. 
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Though  this  was  a  case  of  testamentary  giiardian- 

*  428    ship,  we  *  presume  the  rule  to  be  equally  strict,  or 

nearly  so,  in  case  of  a  chancery  guardian.  In  either 
instance  the  court  can  make  an  order,  as  deemed  best  for  the 
infant's  interests.  There  need  be  no  summary  removal. 
Chancellor  Kent,  in  Ex  parte  Crumb,  claimed  that  chancery 
pould  doubtless  discharge  or  charge  a  guardian,  even  if  ap- 
pointed by  a  surrogate ;  but  that  in  the  case  of  a  testamentary 
guardian  there  should  be  very  special  reasons  for  interfer- 
ence. He  refused  here,  however,  to  make  any  change,  there 
being  no  special  cause  shown.^ 

It  is  now  frequently  provided  by  statute  that  probate  guar- 
dians and  other  trust  officers  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  be  allowed  to  resign.  But  in  absence  of  such  legis- 
lation it  would  appear  that  no  such  guardian  can  resign  as 
a  matter  of  right ;  nor  can  the  probate  court  legally  accept 
his  resignation  and  appoint  a  successor.  Yet  it  is  held  in 
Illinois  that,  under  a  statute  which  permits  the  judge  "  to 
remove  guardians  for  good  and  sufficient  cause,"  he  may  con- 
sider resignation  a  sufficient  cause,  and  thereupon  discharge 
the  guardian.2  There  is  something  harsh  and  offensive  in  the 
removal  of  a  guardian  from  office.  Moreover,  numerous  un- 
foreseen emergencies  may  arise,  so  as  to  render  the  contin- 
uance of  the  trust  improper;  as  if  the  guardian  should  become 
a  confirmed  invalid,  or  make  himself  obnoxious  to  the  ward 
and  his  relations,  or  display  a  want  of  prudence  in  managing 
the  estate  not  inconsistent  with  good  intentions  nor  suffi- 
ciently gross  to  justify  a  court  in  removing  him.  He  might  be 
fully  aware  of  the  advantage  of  a  change  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned, and  might  desire  to  be  relieved,  provided  he  could 
withdraw  with  honor,  and  without  submitting  to  a  humiliat- 
ing investigation  of  petty  and  insufficient  grounds  of  complaint. 
This  opportimity  is  afforded  in  allowing  him  to  resign.  And 
further,  as  one  has  observed  of  testamentary  appointees,  "  it 
can  never  be  for  the  infant's  benefit  to  continue  him  in  the 
care  of  a  negligent  or  reluctant  guardian."  * 

1  Ex  parte  Crumb,  2  Johns.  Ch.  439.    See  2  Kent  Com.  227. 

2  Young  V.  Lorain,  11  111.  624.    See  Pepper  ».  Stone,  10  Vt.  427. 

3  Macphers.  Inf.  128,  commenting  upon  Spencer  v.  Earl  of  Chesteif  eld,  iupra. 
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*  The  chancery  court  may  undoubtedly  remove  all  *  429 
guardians  of  its  own  appointment  and  substitute  others 
at  discretion  for  proper  cause.  This  rule  extends  still  fur- 
ther: for,  according  to  American  authority,  chancery  may 
remove  all  guardians,  whether  appointed  by  the  court  itself, 
by  probate  tribunals,  by  testament,  or  even  by  express  act  of 
the  legislature,  whenever  the  guardian  abuses  his  trust  or  the 
interests  of  the  ward  require  it.^  This  statement  is  some- 
what too  sweeping,  so  far  as  the  English  courts  are  con- 
cerned. So,  too,  probate  tribimals  are  authorized  in  most  if 
not  all  of  the  States  to  remove  guardians  of  their  own  ap- 
pointment on  good  and  sufficient  cause. 

And  as  two  persons,  or  sets  of  persons,  cannot  at  the  same 
time  hold  the  same  trust,  it  follows  that  one  guardian  must 
be  removed,  or  a  vacancy  otherwise  created,  before  the  court 
can  make  a  new  appointment.  This  principle,  apparently 
simple,  has  sometimes  been  overlooked ;  when,  for  instance, 
a  court  has  issued  new  letters  without  revoking  the  old,  or 
seeks  to  supersede  a  testamentary  by  a  probate  guardian. 
The  appointment  of  a  new  guardian  does  not  of  itself  termi- 
nate the  authority  of  one  previously  chosen.  It  is  an  act 
without  jurisdiction,  and  void.  But  natural  guardians  need 
not  be  formally  removed,  nor  guardians  in  socage.  The  rule 
applies  only  to  guardians  testamentary  and  guardians  by 
judicial  appointment,  who  hold  by  a  higher  authority  than 
either  of  these.^ 

If  a  guardian  does  not  behave  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  orders  regulating  his  conduct  are  fre- 
quently made  upon  him ;  and  if  any  such  steps  be  taken  as 
to  induce  suspicion  that  the  infant  will  suffer  by  the  conduct 
of  the  guardians,  the  court  will  interpose.^  This  is  the  Eng- 
lish rule  as  to  guardians  in  general.      But  in  this  country, 

1  Cowls  V.  Cowls,  8  Gilm.  486.  See  Ex  parte  Crumb,  2  Johns.  Ch.  489 ;  Dis- 
brow  V.  Henshaw,  8  Cow.  849. 

2  Bledsoe  v.  Britt,  6  Yerg.  458  ;  Grant  v,  Wliitaker,  1  Murph.  281 ;  Robinson 
r.  Zollingrer,  9  Watts,  169;  Fay  v.  Hurd,  8  Pick.  528;  Thomas  r.  Burrus,  28 
Miss.  550;  2  Ch.  Cas.  287;  Morgan  u.  Dillon,  9  Mod.  141;  Copp  v.  Copp,  20 
K.  H.  284. 

>  Roach  V,  Garran,  1  Yes.  160 ;  Duke  of  Beaufort  v.  Berty,  1  P.  Wms.  705. 
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*  430   probate  guardianship  *  is  usually  determined  for  mis- 

conduct by  a  summary  removal.    * 

There  can  be  no  removal  of  a  probate  guardian  without 
cause  shown.^  Courts  of  chancery  are  equally  bound  to  ob- 
serve this  principle ;  but  their  discretion  is  absolute.  A  mere 
stranger  cannot  apply  to  have  a  guardian  removed ;  it  must 
be  a  party  in  interest.^  Nor  can  one  who  has  been  properly 
removed,  though  the  mother  herself,  claim  any  right  of 
recommending  a  sudcessor.^ 

Among  the  causes  which  have  been  deemed  sufficient  for 
the  removal  of  a  guardian  are  these :  Appointment  to  the 
trust  without  proper  notice  to  other  parties  interested.*  Gross 
and  confirmed  habits  of  intoxication.*^  Any  breach  of  official 
duties  amounting  to  misconduct.®  Abandonment  of  the  trust." 
Ignorance  or  imprudence  on  the  part  of  the  guardian,  whereby 
the  ward's  interests  suffer.®  But  not  insolvency  alone ;  though 
it  is  otherwise  where  one  has  been  adjudged  a  bankrupt,  or 
is  guilty  of  fraud.®  Nor  is  intermeddling  with  the  estate 
before  qualification  as  guardian  a  ground  for  removal,  if  in 
good  faith  and  by  advice  of  counsel.^^  In  Indiana,  as  the 
statute  provides,  one  can  be  displaced  for  unfaithful  perform- 
ance of  the  trust  or  insufficient  security.^^  Guardians  may  in 
some  States  be  removed  wherever  it  will  be  for  the  ward's 
interest.^  And  it  appears  that  there  may  be  a  combination 
of  circumstances  to  justify  the  removal.^^  '*  Improper  con- 
duct "  in  respect  of  the  care  of  the  property  or  of  the  ward's 
person  is  sometimes  the  statute  rule.^*    And  in  Massachusetts 

.     1  Whitney  v.  Whitney,  7  S.  &  M.  740. 

2  Colton  V.  Goodson,  1  How.  (Miss.)  295. 

3  Hamilton  v.  Moore,  82  Miss.  206. 

^  Morehouse  v.  Cooke,  Hopk.  226 ;  Ramsay  v.  Ramsay,  20  Wis.  607. 
6  Kettletas  v.  Gardner,  1  Paige  Ch.  488. 

6  Barnes  v.  Powers,  12  Ind.  841 ;  Sweet  v.  Sweet,  Speers  $q.  809 ;  O^Keil's 
Case,  1  Tuck.  (N.  Y.  Surr.)  84. 

7  Lefever  v.  Lefever,  6  Md.  472.        ^  Nicholson's  Appeal,  20  Penn.  St  50. 

9  Chew's  Estate,  4  Md.  Ch.  60 ;  Cooper's  Case,  2  Paige  Ch.  84.  See  Lord 
Thurlow,  in  Smith  v.  Bate,  2  Dick.  681.  ^o  Stone  v.  Dorrett,  18  Tex.  700. 

H  Morgan  v.  Anderson,  5  BUckf.  508 ;  West  v.  Forsythe,  84  Ind.  418. 
12  Ex  parte  Crutchfleld,  8  Yerg.  886. 
"  Windsor  ».  McAtee,  2  Met.  (Ky.)  480. 
M  Slattery  v.  Smiley,  26  Md.  889. 
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STich  conduct  of  a  guardian  as  tends  to  alienate  his  infant 
ward's  affections  from  the  mother  who  is  a  person  of  good 
character,  will  justify  his  removal,  notwithstanding  the  mother 
may  have  remarried.  ^ 

*  Religious  opinions  were  formerly  made  a  test  of  the  *  431 
guardian's  capacity  to  act.  Such  conflicts  seldom  arise 
at  the  present  day.  It  was  held  in  a  Pennsylvania  case,  a  few 
years  ago,  that  difference  of  belief  on  religious  subjects  con- 
stitutes no  cause  for  a  guardian's  removal,  if  no  harsh  or 
unfair  means  have  been  used  to  erase  the  impressions  left  by 
the  parents  on  the  child's  mind.^ 

For  the  same  reason  that  non-residents  are  held  incompetent 
for  appointment,  guardians  must  surrender  their  authority 
when  they  move  out  of  the  jurisdiction,  or  the  court  will  take 
it  from  them.  This  rule  is  not  uniform,  however,  in  all  the 
States.  Under  the  statutes  in  Indiana,  Alabama,  and  some 
other  States,  removal  from  the  State  constitutes  per  se  a 
ground  for  displacement  from  oflBce.^  But  since,  as  we  have 
seen,  non-residents  may  sometimes  be  appointed  guardians, 
the  more  reasonable  rule  is  to  make  them  liable  to  displace- 
ment whenever,  as  non-residents,  they  could  not  have  been 
appointed  in  the  first  instance.* 

As  in  making  appointments,  the  court  is  allowed  a  liberal 
discretion  over  removals,  and  its  decision  will  not  be  reversed 
on  appeal  unless  palpable  injustice  has  been  done.^  But  the 
guardian  is  entitled  to  notice  before  removal,  that  he  may 
appear  in  defence ;  and,  if  removed  without  such  notice, 
unless  he  has  waived  it  by  his  voluntary  appearance  in  court, 
he  has  good  ground  for  appeal ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
a  new  appointment  under  such  circumstances  has  any  val- 
idity  whatever.^      The  authorities  are    clear  in   requiring 

1  Perkins  v.  Unnegan,  105  Mass.  601. 

2  Nicholson's  Appeal,  20  Penn.  St.  60 ;  iupra,  p.  417. 

s  Nettleton  v.  Stote,  18  Ind.  159 ;  Cockrell  v,  Cockrell,  86  Ala.  678. 

^  See  Speight  v.  Knight,  11  Ala.  461 ;  also  svLpra,  p.  419 ;  Succession  of 
Bookter,  18  La.  Ann.  157. 

•  Nicholson's  Appeal,  20  Penn.  St.  60 ;  Isaacs  v,  Taylor,  8  Dana,  600 ;  Toung 
V.  Young,  6  Ind.  518. 

^  Hart  V,  Gray,  8  Sumn.  839 ;  Gwin  t;.  Vanzant,  7  Terg.  148 ;  Myers  v.  Pear- 
soil,  17  Ind.  405 ;  Croft  v.  Terrell,  15  Ala.  652. 
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*  432    notice    *  wherever  proceedings  for  removal  involve 

the  guardian's  personal  character  ;  but  where  the  dis- 
charge is  sought  on  other  grounds,  and  the  ward's  rights  are 
deemed  of  paramount*  importance,  as  when  one  under  guar- 
dianship for  insanity  is  restored  to  reason,  or  a  ward  arrived 
at  fourteen  wishes  to  exercise  the  privilege  of  nominating  a 
successor,  removals  without  notice  are  sometimes  sustained ;  ^ 
still  the  better  opinion  is  in  favor  of  notice  in  all  cases.^ 

It  is  held  in  Vermont  that  when  a  guardian  who  has  been 
removed  from  office  appeals,  and  in  the  mean  time  another  has 
been  appointed  in  his  place  and  given  bonds,  the  powers  of  the 
old  guardian  cease,  and  the  new  one  takes  control,  until  he  is 
restored.^ 

We  have  seen  that  chancery  courts  in  this  country  claim 
the  right  of  removing  testamentary  guardians.  In  England, 
the  rule  is  not  laid  down  so  strongly.  Testamentary  guar- 
dians are  not  removed  but  superseded  in  their  functions :  a 
refinement  adopted,  it  is  said,  out  of  deference  to  the  act  of 
parliament.*  In  this  sense  are  to  be  understood  certain  ex- 
pressions of  Lord  Hardwicke  and  Lord  Redesdale,  which 
would  seem  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  court  to  actual 
removal  from  office.^  Lord  Nottingham,  in  FoBter  v.  Denny^ 
said  that  he  could  not  remove  a  guardian  constituted  by  act 
of  parliament.^  This  is  still  the  doctrine  of  the  English 
chancery ;  but  it  exercises  full  jurisdiction  in  ordering  in- 
fants to  be  made  wards  of  court,  with  suitable  directions  for 
their  maintenance  and  education ;  and  it  will  restrain  the 
testamentary  guardian  from  interference  with  the  person  and 
estate  of  wards  thus  taken  under  its  protection.^ 

*  433        *  By  the   common  law,  certain  persons,  as   idiots, 

lunatics,  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  persons  under  out- 

1  Hovey  V.  Harmon,  49  Me.  269 ;  mpra^  ch.  2. 

2  Montgomery  r.  Smith,  3  Dana,  699 ;  Copp  v.  Copp,  20  N.  H.  284 ;  Lee  v. 
Ice,  22  Ind.  884.    But  see  Cooke  v.  Beale,  11  Ired.  86. 

8  State  V,  McKown,  21  Vt.  608.  ♦  Macplierg.  Inf.  128. 

s  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  Hoach  v.  Garran,  1  Yes.  160;  Lord  Eedesdale,  in 
O'Keefe  r.  Casey,  1  Sch.  &  Lef.  106. 

6  2  Ch.  Cas.  237. 

7  Smith  V.  Bate,  2  Dick.  681 ;  Ingham  v.  Bickerdike,  6  Madd.  275.  See  alio 
M'CulIochs,  In  re,  1  Dru.  276 ;  12  Jur.  100. 
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lawry  or  attainder,  and  lepers  removed  by  writ  of  leprosy, 
were  passed  over  in  the  guardianship.  And  where  a  guar- 
dian became  incapable  of  acting,  the  office  devolved  upon  the 
next  person  to  whom  the  inheritance  could  not  descend.^ 
Such  guardians  do  not  appear  to  have  been  removed  from 
office.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  insanity  of  a  pro- 
bate or  chancery  guardian  would  be  good  cause  for  his  removal 
or  supersedure  ;  and  a  final  settlement  of  his  guardianship  ac- 
counts would  properly  be  required  from  his  own  guardian.^ 

The  marriage  of  a  female  guardian  may  terminate  her 
authority  ;  though  that  of  a  male  guardian  never  does.  The 
old  rule  of  the  common  law  appears  to  have  been,  that  when 
a  female  guardian  in  socage  married,  her  husband  became 
guardian  in  right  of  his  wife  ;  but  that  on  her  death  guar- 
dianship ceased  on  his  part,  and  went  to  the  infant's  next 
relation.^  Testamentary  guardianship  in  England  seems  to 
be  left  to  the  operation  of  the  will  in  such  cases :  chancery 
refusing  to  interfere  with  the  testator's  own  directions.*  But 
it  is  customary  for  the  father  to  designate  successors  in  the 
event  of  marriage.  What  has  already  been  said  on  the  sub- 
ject of  appointing  married  women  guardians  applies,  likewise, 
in  this  connection.^  Certainly,  if  marriage  does  not  absolutely 
put  an  end  to  the  guardian's  authority,  it  has  the  common- 
law  effect  of  joining  her  husband  in  the  trust ;  and  yet  accord- 
ing to  some  American  statutes  the  fact  of  marriage  would  only 
render  her  liable  to  removal.  In  Louisiana,  the  mother,  by 
the  advice  of  a  family  meeting,  may  be  retained  in  the  tutor- 
ship of  her  minor  children,  notwithstanding  her  remarriage.^ 

There  are  some  other  cases  in  which  it  is  said  that  a  new 
guardian  may  be  appointed,  as  though  guardianship  had 

1  Co.  Litt.  88,  89 ;  Macphera.  Inf.  24,  25. 

2  Modawell  v.  Holmes,  40  Ala.  891. 

3  Co.  Litt  89  a;  Bac.  Abr.  Guardian  and  Ward  (E). .  See  7  Vt.  872. 

^  Maq)her8.  Inf.  129 ;  Morgan  v.  Dillon,  9  Mod.  135 ;  Dillon  u.  Ladj  Mount 
Cashell,  4  Bro.  F.  C.  806.    See  Corbet  v.  Tottenham,  1  Ball  &  B.  59. 

»  See  supra,  p.  418;  Martin  v.  Foster,  88  Ala.  688  ;  Elgin's  Case,  1  Tuck. 
(N.  Y.  Surr.)  97 ;  Leavel  v.  Bettis,  8  Bush,  74. 

<  Gaudet  v.  Gaudet,  14  La.  Ann.  112. 
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already  determined.  Thus,  where  a  testamentary  guardian 
has  not  acted,  and  declines  to  act,  chancery  may  appoint  a 
successor.^     So  in  other  cases  where  the  guardian  renounces 

his  »ppointment.2  FiUng  a  bond,  with  proper  security, 
*  434   is  *  sometimes  regarded  as  the  condition  precedent  to 

a  probate  appointment,  and  it  is  thought  that  letters 
need  not  be  revoked  in  such  a  case.  But  this  is  by  no  means 
a  settled  rule.^ 

Outlawry  and  attainder  of  treason  —  or  what  is  known  as 
civil  death  —  did  not  put  an  end  to  guardianship  in  socage  ; 
because,  it  was  said  the  guardian  had  nothing  to  his  own  use, 
but  to  the  use  of  the  heir.*  The  same  principle  doubtless 
applies  to  other  guardians.  But  a  guardian  might  be  properly 
removed  on  such  grounds. 

1  Ex  parte  Cbampney,  1  Dick.  860;  O'Keefe  r.  Casej,  1  Sch.  &  Lef.  106. 
3  McAlister  v.  Olmstead,  1  Humph.  210 ;  Lefever  r.  Leferer,  6  Md.  472. 

3  Russell  t7.  Coffin,  8  Pick.  148 ;  Fay  v.  Hurd,  lb.  628;  Barns  v.  Branch,  8 
McCord,  19 ;  Clarke  v.  Darnell,  8  Gill  &  Johns.  111.  See  West  v.  Forsythe,  34 
Ind.  418. 

4  Co.  Litt.  886;  Macphers.  Inf.  25. 
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•CHAPTER  IV.  *435 

NATURE  OP  THE  GUARDIAN'S  OFFICE. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  a  guardian  relate  either  to  the 
person  of  the  ward,  or  to  the  ward's  estate,  or  to  both  person 
and  estate.  As  guardian  of  the  person,  he  is  entitled  to  the 
custody  of  the  ward ;  he  is  bound  to  maintain  him  in  a  style 
suitable  to  the  latter's  means  and  condition  in  life ;  if  the 
ward  be  a  minor,  he  superintends  his  education  and  directs  him 
in  the  choice  of  a  pursuit ;  and  in  general,  he  supplies  the 
place  of  a  judicious  parent.  As  guardian  of  the  estate,  he 
manages  the  ward's  property,  both  real  and  personal,  with 
faithfulness  and  care,  changes  investments  whenever  neces- 
sary, with  permission  of  the  court,  pays  the  just  debts  of  the 
ward,  collects  his  dues,  puts  out  his  money  on  interest,  man- 
ages his  investments,  keeps  regular  accounts,  and  is,  in  effect, 
the  ward's  trustee.^  Whether  the  guardianship  be  in  socage, 
testamentary,  or.  by  chancery  or  probate  appointment,  these 
powers  and  duties  are  essentially  the  same ;  although,  as  we 
have  seen,  socage  guardianship  was  created  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  ward's  real  estate.^  Moreover,  as  will  fully 
appear  in  the  succeeding  chapters,  chancery  and  probate  guar- 
dians are  brought  more  closely  under  judicial  control  and 
supervision  than  either  guardians  in  socage  or  testamentary 
guardians. 

But  while  guardianship  of  the  person  resembles  the  relation 
of  parent  and  child,  it  is  not  altogether  like  it.  The  parent 
must  support  his  child  from  his  own  means ;  and  in  return 
the  child's  labor  and  services  belong  to  him.  But  the  guar- 
dian is  not  bound  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  ward,  ex- 
cept from  *  the  ward's  own  estate  in  his  hands  and  the  *  436 
liberality  of  others,  though  it  were  to  keep  the  child 

1  2  Kent  Com.  280-288.  2  Supra,  ch.  1. 
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from  starving.  On  the  other  hand,  the  guardian  has  no  more 
right  to  the  labor  and  services  of  his  ward  than  any  stranger. 
Nor  are  guardians  of  the  estate  vested  with  an  interest  pre- 
cisely like  that  of  trustees  ;  for  while  the  latter  may  sue  and 
be  sued  in  their  official  capacity,  suits  by  apd  against  infants 
are  brought  in  the  name  of  the  ward  and  not  the  guardian.^ 

Guardians  in  socage  acquired  authority  as  guardians  of  the 
ward's  estate ;  and  guardianship  of  the  estate  drew  after  it, 
in  such  case,  guardianship  of  the  person ;  so  that  they  were 
guardians  of  both  peraon  and  estate.^  Testamentary  guar- 
dians under  the  statute  of  Charles  II.  acquire  authority 
through  the  father's  devise  to  them  of  the  "  custody  and  tu- 
ition "  of  his  children ;  and  this  devise  of  the  person  carries 
with  it  as  incident  a  devise  of  the  estate ;  so  that  they  too 
(subject  to  statute  modifications)  are  guardians  of  both  per- 
son and  estate.^  But  chancery  guardians  are  not  always. in- 
vested with  such  powers ;  for  the  court  will  make  such  orders 
as  are  needful  in  all  cases.  Chancery  sometimes  appoints  a 
guardian  of  the  person  only,  for  a  special  and  temporary  pur- 
pose.* Where  a  suit  is  pending,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to 
appoint  a  guardian,  chancery  appoints  a  guardian  of  the  per- 
son only,  the  estate  being  under  the  direction  of  the  court. 
But  where  no  suit  is  pending,  and  proceedings  are  commenced 
by  petition,  the  guardian  is  appointed  for  both  person  and  es- 
tate.^ Probate  guardianship  is  subject,  in  gi-eat  part,  to  local 
legislation  ;  but  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple, that  all  probate  guardians  are  guardians  of  both  person 
and  estate,  and  that  the  court  cannot  commit  guardianship 
of  the  person  to  one  and  guardianship  of  the  property  to 

another.® 
*  437        *  The  guardian  is  not  always  entitled  to  the  custody 

of  the  infant's  person ;  but  chanceiy  will  exercise  its 
discretion  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter,  as  to  delivering  him 
up  to  the  guardian  or  permitting  him  to  remain  elsewhere, 

1  See  infra,  pp.  692-698. 

^  But  see  Bedell  v.  Constable,  Vaugh.  186,  cited  supra. 
«  Stat.  12  Car.  2,  c.  24,  §§  8.  9;  Vaugh.  178. 

4  Macpliera.  Inf.  114;  Ex  parte  Becher,  1  Bro.  C.  C.  666 ;  Ex  parte  Wools- 
combe,  1  Madd.  218.  ^  Macphen.  Inf.  106 ;  2  Kent  Com.  229. 
«  See  Tenbrook  v.  M'Colm,  7  Halst.  97. 
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and  as  to  the  persons  who  are  to  have  access  to  him,  and  the 
circumstances  attending  such  access,  and  generally  as  to  his 
education.^  And  it  is  the  policy  of  our  legislation  to  leave 
the  child's  person  in  his  parents'  keeping  so  far  as  possible. 
But  the  guardian  may  be  a  ^^  guardian  of  the  person  and 
estate  "  notwithstanding. 

In  discussing  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  guardian,  this  ques- 
tion next  meets  us  at  the  outset :  Is  or  is  not  the  guardian's 
office  substantially  that  of  a  trustee  in  interest  ?  This  will 
be  best  seen  by  examining  the  different  kinds  of  guardians, 
as  they  respectively  arose. 

Guardianship  in  socs^e  arose  very  early  at  common  law, 
and  is  the  first  in  order.  These  guardians  were  considered 
as  tiTistees.  According  to  the  i^ld  authorities,  the  guardian 
in  socage  had  not  a  bare  authority,  but  an  actual  estate  and 
interest  in  the  land,  though  not  to  his  own  use.*  Hence  he 
might  elect  whether  to  let  the  estate  or  occupy  it  for  the 
ward's  benefit.  He  was  considered  as  entitled  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  ward's  property,  and  incapable  of  being  removed 
from  it  by  any  person.  In  other  words,  this  guardian  had 
the  legal,  but  not  the  beneficial,  interest. 

Not  long  after  the  statute  of  Charles  II.  chancery  was 
called  upon  to  determine  the  nature  of  testamentary  guar- 
dianship. Lord  Macclesfield,  in  the  case  of  Duke  of  Beaufort 
V.  Betty ^  stated  that  testamentary  guardians  were  but  trus- 
tees ;  that  the  statute  merely  empowered  the  father  to  appoint 
a  different  person  as  guardian  and  to  continue  the  relation 
beyond  the  age  of  fourteen  and  until  the  waixi  became 
twenty-one ;  and  that  both  socage  and  testamentary  guar- 
dians were  equally  trustees.  And  in  the  important  case 
of  Eyre  v.  Qounte%%  of  Sliafte%hury^  *  this  principle,  *  438 
though  with  another,  admitted  difference  as  to  succes- 
sion, was  again  affirmed.  This  general  rule  has  received  judi- 
cial sanction  in  England  quite  recently.^ 

^  Macphen.  Inf.  119 ;  Anon.,  2  Yes.  Sen.  874. 

3  Co.  Litt.  90  a ;  Flowd.  ch.  28.    See  next  chapter. 

«  1  P.  Wms.  708.  *  2  P.  Wmg.  102. 

»  Gilbert  v.  Schwenck,  14  M.  &  W.  4S8 ;  s.  o.  9  Jar.  698. 
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Chancery  guardianship,  of  still  later  origin,  resembles  in 
its  nature  testamentary  guardianship.  The  same  principles 
are  constantly  asserted  in  regard  to  both.  In  either  case,  the 
guardian  has  a  vested  interest  iii  his  ward's  estate,  may  bring 
actions  relative  thereto,  and  make  leases  during  the  minority 
of  the  infant.  He  has  in  all  respects  the  dominion  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  infant's  estate  and  possesses  more  than  a  naked 
authority.  ^ 

The  same  may  be  said  of  probate  guardianship  in  this 
country,  which,  under  statute  modification,  has  become,  if 
any  thing,  more  like  trusteeship  than  the  other  kinds.^  And 
in  Thompson  v.  Boardman  ^  the  analogies  of  the  old  law  have 
been  extended  to  the  case  of  a  spendthrift's  guardian. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  say  what  in  strictness  is  a  trustee, 
since  every  trust  is  limited  by  the  instrument  which  creates 
it.  The  powers  of  a  guardian  differ  greatly  from  those  of  an 
executor  or  administrator.  But  so  far  as  guardianship  of  the 
estate  is  concerned  a  guardian  is  in  fact  a  trustee;  for  he 
holds  the  legal  estate  to  the  benefit  of  another.  To  apply  the 
term  cLgent  to  the  guardian's  office  seems  therefore  harsh  and 
unnatural,  whatever  may  be  the  ward's  position.* 

« 

Where  there  are  two  or  more  testamentary  guardians,  and 

one  of  them  dies  or  is  remoVed,  the  survivor  or  surxivors 

shall  continue.     The  very  nature  of  the  trust  demands  it.* 

In  England,  it  is  otherwise  with  joint  guardians  by  chancery 

appointment ;  for  if  one  dies  the  office  determines.^ 

*  439    But  the  survivors  *  will  be  appointed  without  a  refer- 

ence,*^ so  that  after  all  the  rule  is  only  formal.  In 
this  country,  the  more  reasonable  doctrine  prevails,  as  to  both 
chancery  and  probate  guardianship,  that  the  survivors  shall 
continue  the  trust,  like  co-executors,  and  on  the.same  princi- 
ple.    This  was  declared  to  be  the  rule  ^s  to  joint  chancery 

>  People  V.  Byron,  8  Jolins.  Cas.  58. 

>  See  Truss  t-.  Old,  6  Rand.  666 ;  Isaaci  v.  Taylor,  8  Dana,  600;  Alexander 
V.  Alexander,  8  Ala.  796  ;  Pepper  v.  Stone,  10  Vt.  427. 

»  1  Vt.  870. 

<  But  see  dictum  of  Shaw,  C.  J.,  in  Manson  v.  Felton,  18  Pick.  206. 

^  See  Bac.  Abr.  Guardian  (A).  ^  Bradshaw  v.  Brad»haw,  1  Ruaa.  52d. 

7  Hall  V.  Jones,  2  Sim.  41. 
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guardians  in  a  leading  New  York  case.^  And  a  Vermont 
court  applies  it  likewise  to  probate  guardians.^  The  statutes 
enacted  in  many  of  the  States  remove  all  further  doubt  on 
the  subject. 

Of  two  or  more  persons  appointed  joint  guardians  under  a 
will,  one  may  qualify  without  the  other.^  But  while  a  joint 
guardian  who  had  once  declined  the  trust  has  no  further  right 
to  be  appointed,  he  may  yet  be  selected  in  preference  to 
others  to  fill  a  vacancy.  Thus  it  has  been  held  that  where 
three  testamentary  guardians,  one  of  whom  was  the  mother, 
were  named  by  the  father  in  his  will,  and  the  mother  became 
sole  guardian,  by  the  refusal  of  the  others  to  act  with  her, 
they  were  properly  selected  by  the  court,  after  the  mother's 
death,  on  their  own  application,  in  preference  to  the  person 
nominated  in  her  will.* 

On  the  principle  that  guardians  are  trustees,  it  is  held  that 
joint  guardians  may  sue  together  6n  account  of  any  joint 
transaction  founded  on  their  relation  to  the  ward,  even  after 
the  relation  ceases.*  Also  that  the  receipt  of  one  is  the  re- 
ceipt of  all.®  Also  that  one  can  maintain  trespass  against  the 
other  for  forcibly  removing  the  child  against  his  wishes ;  as 
one  of  two  joint  trustees  cannot  act  in  defiance  of  the  other.^ 
And  where  one  guardian  consents  to  his  co-guardian's  misap- 
plication of  funds,  he  is  liable.®  The  fact  that  one  joint 
guardian  is  dead  will  not  prevent  the  co-guardian's  prior 
accounts  from  being  opened  on  a  final  settlement  in 
court.^  Guardians,  like  other  trustees,  —  *  executors  *  440 
and  administrators  excepted,  —  may  portion  out  the 
management  of  the  property  to  suit  their  respective  tastes 
and  qualifications,  while  neither  parts  irrevocably  with  the 

1  People  V.  Byron,  3  Johns.  Cas.  68. 

'  Pepper  v.  Stone,  10  Vt.  427.    See  also  remarks  of  Chancellor  Sanford,  in 
Kirbj  V.  Turner,  Hopk.  809,  as  to  the  nature  of  joint  guardianship. 
>  Kevan  v.  Waller,  11  Leigh,  414. 
^  Johnston's  Case,  2  Jones  &  Lat.  222. 
^  Shearman  v.  Akins,  4  Pick.  2S8. 
<  Alston  V.  Munford,  1  Brock.  266. 

7  Gilbert  v.  Schwenck,  14  M.  &  W.  488. 

8  Pirn  V,  Downing,  11  S.  &  R.  66.    See  Clark's  Appeal,  18  Penn.  St.  175. 
*  Blake  t*.  Pegram,  101  Mass.  692. 
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control  of  the  whole ;  and  in  such  case  each  is  chargeable 
with  no  more  than  what  he  received,  unless  unwarrantable 
negligence  in  superintending  the  other's  acts  can  be  shown.^ 
And  the  discharge  of  one  who  has  received  no  part  of  the 
estate  relieves  him  from  liability .^  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
presumed  that  the  survivor  of  joint  guardians  received  the 
whole  estate  in  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary.^ 

In  English  practice,  the  Court  of  Chancery  holds  the  ward's 
property  within  its  grasp  with  a  tightness  unknown  to  Amer- 
ican tribunals.  The  regular  course  is  to  get  in  all  the  money 
due  the  infant,  and  to  invest  it  in  the  public  funds.  A  re- 
ceiver is,  if  necessary,  appointed  to  facilitate  collections,  and 
generally  the  same  person  is  made  a  permanent  receiver  of 
the  ward's  real  estate,  to  collect  all  rents.  Where  there  is  an 
executor  he  will  not  be  interfered  with,  except  under  strong 
circumstances  of  suspicion,  but  an  administrator  is  treated 
with  less  consideration.*  Even  executors  who  are  also  testa- 
mentary guardians,  must  bring  their  funds  into  court  after 
settling  up  the  estate  of  their  testator.^  Chancery,  thus  man- 
aging actively  the  ward's  property,  makes  its  own  scheme  for 
maintenance,  and  allows  the  guardian  a  certain  fixed  income 
accordingly.® 

Probate  guardianship  in  this  country  is  quite  different. 
Schemes  of  maintenance  are  seldom  heard  of.  Nor  are  re- 
ceivers appointed.  The  guardian  usually  collects  his  ward's 
dues,  whether  from  the  executor  of  the  parent  or  others,  and 
manages  the  property  on  his  own  responsibility,  with  little 
judicial  interference.     He  regulates  at  discretion  the 

*  441    sum  *  proper  for  annual  expenditure,  and  changes  the 

rate  when  expedient.  Of  course,  he  is  held  account- 
able, on  legal  principles,  much  the  same  as  those  of  the 
English  chancery;  but  he  seldom  applies  to  the  court  for  direc- 
tions, unless  some  perplexity  arises,  or  it  becomes  expedient 

1  Jones's  Appeal,  8  Watts  &  S.  148. 

2  Hooker  v.  Woods,  83  Penn.  St.  466. 

3  Graham  v.  Davidson,  2  Dev.  &  Bat.  £q.  155. 
*  Macpliers.  Inf.  268,  and  cases  cited. 

5  lb.  118 ;  Blake  v.  Blake,  2  Scb.  &  Lef.  26. 
B  Macphers.  Inf.  218  et  seq. 
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to  sell  real  estate,  or  when  the  ward  cannot  be  supported 
without  breaking  in  upon  the  principal  fund. 

The  same  person  is  frequently  executor  under  the  parent's 
will,  and  also  guardian  of  the  minor  children.  Hence  the 
question  will  sometimes  arise  whether  he  holds  the  fund  in 
the  one  or  the  other  capacity.  It  is  clear  that  where  one  is 
both  guardian  and  executor,  he  cannot  be  sued  in  both  capac- 
ities, nor  are  both  sets  of  sureties  liable.^  He  is  in  the  first 
instance  liable  as  executor ;  and  in  general,  to  render  him 
liable  as  guardian,  there  should  be  some  distinct  act  of  trans- 
fer. His  plain  duty  is  to  keep  the  trusts  distinct  and  not 
blend  them.  In  the  former  case,  his  accounts  rendered  will 
show  the  transfer  of  the  legacy  or  distributive  share  from  his 
account  as  executor  to  his  account  as  guardian  ;  and  thereby 
his  liability  as  guardian  will  become  fixed.^  But  in  the  latter 
case,  or  if  no  clear  evidence  appears  elsewhere  of  an  actual 
transfer,  can  it  be  presumed?  The  better  opinion  is  that, 
after  the  time  limited  by  law  for  the  settlement  of  the  estate 
has  elapsed,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  intent  to  hold  longer 
as  executor,  he  shall  be  presumed  a  guardian ;  on  the  princi- 
ple that  what  the  law  enjoins  upon  him.  to  do  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  done.^  And  certainly  very  slight  evidence  would 
confirm  any  possible  doubt;  such  as  the  division  of  the 
parent's  estate  among  other  heirs,  the  payment  of  legacies,  or 
where  he  has  placed  some  of  the  chattels  on  the  ward's 
farm.*  But  the  rule  may  be  otherwise  *  with  joint  *  442 
executors ;  *  and  we  need  hardly  add,  that  this  doctrine 
applies  in  strictness  only  to  personal  assets  which  pass  through 
administration ;  since  real  estate,  ordinarily,  goes  at  once  to 
the  heir.     Acts,  too,  inconsistent  with  the  purpose  of  holding 

1  Wren  v.  Gayden,  1  How.  (Miss.)  866. 

2  Alston  P.  Munford,  1  Brock.  266;  Burton  v.  Tunnell,  4  Hairing.  (Del.)  424; 
contra,  Conkey  v.  Dickinson,  18  Met.  51 :  Stillman  v.  Young,  IB  111.  818 ;  Fo- 
teaux  u.  Lepage,  6  Clarke  (Iowa),  128 ;  Scott's  Case,  86  Vt.  297. 

3  Watkins  v.  State,  4  Gill  &  Johns.  220 ;  Karr  i;.  Karr,  6  Dana,  8 ;  Crosby  r. 
Crosby,  1  S.  C.  n.  b.  887 ;  Wilson  v.  Wilson,  17  Ohio  St.  160 ;  Townsend  v.  Tal- 
lant,  88  Cal.  46. 

*  Johnson  v.  Johnson,  2  Hill  Ch.  277 ;  Drane  v.  Bayliss,  1  Humph.  174. 
9  Watkins  v.  State,  4  Gill  &  Johns.  220. 
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as  guardian,  and  consistent  with  that  of  continuing  adminis- 
trator or  executor,  should  not  readily  be  construed  to  a  ward's 
prejudice  ;  but  rather,  if  need  be,  serve  to  repel  the  presump- 
tion of  guardianship. 

If  a  legacy  is  given  under  a  will  to  an  infant,  which  he  is 
not  to  receive  unless  he  attain  full  age,  it  would  appear  that 
the  simpler  course  is  for  the  executor  to  retain  the  fund  dur- 
ing the  infant's  minority  ;  yet  it  is  held  that  a  probate  guar- 
dian may,  at  the  court's  discretion,  be  appointed  to  receive 
the  fund  and  hold  it  subject  to  the  restriction  contained  in 
the  will.i 

A  guardian  cannot  blend  distinct  trusts  of  guardianship  by 
appointment.  Thus  where  a  person  was  appointed  guardian 
of  an  infant  who  became  insane  shortly  before  reaching  his 
majority,  and  the  same  guardian  continued  to  act,  styling 
himself  guardian  of  "  A.  B.,  an  idiot,"  it  was  held  that  his 
trust  properly  expired  with  the  infancy  of  the  minor .^  Nor 
does  it  matter  that  the  probate  court  recognizes  a  continua- 
tion of  the  trust  by  passing  his  accounts ;  for  an  actual  ap- 
pointment, after  the  regular  form,  is  always  essential  to  a 
guardian's  authority. 

Where  the  person  designated  as  executor  of  a  will  is  under 
age  it  becomes  necessary  to  appoint  an  administrator  during 
minority,  which  appointment  was  at  common  law  denominated 
durante  minore  cetate,^  So  when  the  next  of  kin  is  under  age, 
the  English  practice  in  such  cases  is  to  appoint  the  infant's 
guardian,  unless  there  be  some  other  next  of  kin  competent  .to 
act ;  though  the  rule  is  not  invariable.*  And  in  the  English 
case  of  John  v.  Bradbury^  decided  as  late  as  1866,  it  is  affirmed 
that  the  guardian  of  an  infant  sole  next  of  kin  shall  not  only 
administer  in  preference  to  creditors,  but  shall  be  exempted 
from  security,  except  in  very  strong  cases,  notwithstanding 
the  creditors  request  it.*^  So  he  is  preferred  to  the  husband 
of  a  married  woman  who  died  after  a  judicial  separation,® 

i  Gunther  v.  State,  81  Md.  21.  3  Coon  v.  Cook,  6  Ind.  268. 

>  1  Wmfl.  Ex're,  419,  420 ;  2  Redf.  WUIs,  92,  98.  *  lb. 

^  John  v.  Bradbury,  L.  R.  1  P.  &  D.  246. 

8  Goods  of  Stephenson,  L.  R.  1  P.  &  D.  287.  Bat  the  husband  usuallj  ad- 
ministers.   See  supra,  p.  168. 
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But  in  this  country,  while  there  are  statutes  in  some  States 
favoring  similar  doctrines,  in  others  the  court  has  full  discre- 
tion in  selecting  a  substitute  for  the  child.^    Such  ad- 
ministrator has  for  the  time  *  being  all  the  powers  of  *  443 
a  general  administrator,  but  his  term  of  office  is  re- 
stricted to  the  infant's  minority .^ 

A  quasi  guardianship  often  arises  at  law  where  there  has 
been  no  regular  appointment.  The  general  principle  thus 
recognized  is  that  any  person  who  takes  possession  of  an  in- 
fant's property  takes  it  in  trust  for  the  infant.  Hence  courts 
of  equity  will  always  protect  the  helpless  in  such  cases  by 
holding  the  person  who  acts  as  guardian  strictly  accountable. 
The  father  may  thus  be  a  quasi  guardian.^  So  may  a  step- 
father.* Or  one  wliose  appointment  as  guardian  was  irregu- 
lar or  null.^  But  not  an  executor  or  administrator  in  rightful 
possession  of  the  infant's  property ;  for  he  holds  in  a  different 
capacity.®  Chancery  has  full  jurisdiction  over  the  transactions 
of  all  persons  standing  in  loco  parentis.'^ 

On  the  same  principle,  one  regularly  appointed  guardian  of 
an  infant  is  held  responsible  for  acts  committed  before  quali- 
fying as  such  by  giving  bonds.®  And  although  his  authority 
ceases  when  the  ward  attains  majority,  he  continues  person- 
ally responsible  so  long  as  his  possession  and  control  of  the 
property  continues.® 

The  guardian's  authority  is  limited  to  the  jurisdiction  which 
appoints  him,  and  does  not  extent  to  foreign  countries,  unless 
permitted  by  foreign  laws.  Every  nation  is  sovereign  within 
its  own  borders,  but  powerless  beyond  them.  The  rights  of 
foreign  guardians  have  been  to  some  extent  admitted,  however, 

1  1  Wme.  Ex'rs,  419 ;  2  Redf.  Wills,  94,  and  cases  cited ;  Mass.  Gen.  Stets. 
c.  94. 

2  I  Wms.  Ex*rs,  428,  and  notes ;  2  Redf.  Wilis,  94,  96. 

3  Pennington  v.  Fowler,  8  Halst.  Cb.  843 ;  Alston  v.  Alston,  84  Ala.  16. 
«  Espaj  V,  Luke,  16  E.  L.  &  £q.  679. 

«  Crooks  B.  Turpin,  1  B.  Monr.  186 ;  Earle  v.  Cram,  42  Miss.  166. 
8  Bibb  V,  McKinley,  9  Port  686;  Minfee  v.  Ball,  2  Eng.  620. 

7  Espay  r.  Luke,  15  E.  L.  &  Eq.  679. 

8  Magruder  v.  Damall,  6  Gill,  269. 

•  Mellish  V.  Mellish,  1  Sim.  &  Stu.  188 ;  Armstrong  v.  Walkup.  12  Gratt.  608. 
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on  the  principle  of  comity.^     These  rights  may  be  considered, 
jirBt^  as  to  the  person  of  the  ward ;  second^  as  to  his  estate. 

Fir»t^  as  to  the  ward's  person.     Many  writers  on 

*  444   public  law  *  claim  that  the  guardian's  authority  ex- 

tends everywhere.  Others  again  deny  that  it  extends 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  which  appoints.^  In  England,  the 
paternal  authority  is  recognized,  even  in  aliens ;  but  if  an 
infant  has  a  guardian  appointed  by  any  other  authority  out 
of  the  jurisdiction,  the  appointment,  fails  as  soon  as  the  infant 
comes  to  England,  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  will  thereupon 
appoint  a  guardian  on  petition.^  But  in  a  very  recent  case 
liberal  favor  was  shown  toward  the  foreign  guardian  of  wards 
domiciled  abroad.  He  had  sent  them  to  England  to  be  educated, 
and  wished  to  remove  them  to  their  own  country  in  order  to 
complete  their  education.  The  court  refused  to  interfere  with 
their  removal,  and  allowed  the  exclusive  custody  to  the  foreign 
guardian ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  refusing  to  discharge  an 
order  appointing  English  guardians.^ 

In  this  country,  the  rights  and  powers  of  guardians  over  the 
ward's  person  are  considered  strictly  local,  even  as  between 
different  States,^  though  the  paternal  right  would  probably  be 
recognized  as  in  England.^  But  in  Massachusetts,  a  few  years 
ago,  the  custody  of  a  child  was  awarded  to  a  foreign  guardian, 
in  preference  to  one  appointed  within  the  jurisdiction,  the 
court  observing  that  while  the  foimer  had  no  absolute  right 
to  the  child,  his  office  would  be  deemed  an  important  element 
in  determining  to  whom  custody  should  be  given."^ 

Second^  as  to  the  ward's  property.  A  distinction  has  been 
made  between  movables  and  immovables.  As  to  immovable 
property,  such  as  real  estate,  it  is  almost  universally  admitted 
that  the  law  rei  sitce  shall  govern.®    But  writers  do  not  agree 

^  See  Story  Confl.  Laws,  §§  492-629. 

^  See  Story  Confl.  Laws,  §§  495-497,  and  authorities  cited. 

8  Macphers.  Inf.  677  ;  Ex  parte  Watkins,  2  Yes.  470. 

*  Nugent  t^.  Vetzera,  L.  K.  2  Eq.  704.    See  27  £.  L.  &  Eq.  461. 

5  Story  Confl  Laws,  §  499;  Morrell  v.  Dickey,  1  Johns.  Ch.  168;  Kraft  v. 
Wickey,  4  Gill  &  Johns.  382;  Burnet  v.  Burnet,  12  B.  Monr.  828;  Boyd  v. 
Glass,  84  Geo.  268 ;  Whart.  Confl.  Laws,  §§  261-264. 

B  See  Townsend  v.  Kendall,  4  Mtn.  412. 
''  Wood  worth  v.  Spring,  4  Allen,  821. 

6  Stoiy  Confl.  Laws,  §§  600-602. 
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as  to  movable  property,  such  as  goods  and  personal  chattels, 
whether  the  law  of  the  domicile  shall  prevail  over  that 
of  the  *  situation.  Judge  Story  considered  the  weight  *  445 
of  foreign  authority  in  this  respect,  in  favor  of  admit- 
ting the  guardian's  rights  to  prevail  everywhere  to  the  same 
extent  as  they  are  acknowledged  by  the  law  of  the  domicile.^ 
And  this  seems  to  be  the  Scotch  doctrine.^  But  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  common  law,  now  fully  established  both 
in  England  and  America,  the  rights  of  a  guardian  over  all 
property  whatsoever  are  strictly  territorial,  and  are  recognized 
as  having  no  influence  upon  such  property  in  other  countries 
where  different  systems  of  jurisprudence  are  established.  No 
foreign  guardian  can,  by"  virtue  of  his  office,  exercise  his  func- 
tions in  another  country  or  State,  without  taking  out  other 
letters  of  guardianship  or  otherwise  conforming  to  the  local 
law.     Such  is  the  rule  in  both  countries.^ 

But  the  rigor  of  this  rule  is  sometimes  abated.  In  England, 
personal  property  will,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  paid 
to  an  owner  who,  if  domiciled  and  resident  in  that  country, 
would  not  be  allowed  to  receive  it.*  So  administration  durante 
minora  cetate  has  been  granted  to  a  foreign  guardian.^  In  this 
country,  there  are  local  statutes  which  permit  non-resident 
gu£irdians  to  sue  on  compliance  with  certain  formalities,  or 
even  without  them.®  But  otherwise  they^  cannot  bring  actions 
of  any  sort."^  And  this  seems  to  be  the  English  rule  likewise.® 
Nor  will  the  courts  of  one  State  enforce  the  obligation  of  a 
probate  guardian's  official  bond  with  sureties  given  in  another 
State.®   But  a  court  having  general  chancery  jurisdiction  over 

1  Story  Confl.  Laws,  §  500 ;  Schouler  Pers  Prop.  847-886 ;  Wharton  Confl. 
Laws,  §§  266,  266. 

2  Story,  ib.  §  608 ;  Fraser  Parent  &  Child,  604.        '  Story  Confl.  Laws,  §  604. 
«  Macphers.  Inf.  677  ;  Goods  of  Countess  Da  Cunha,  1  Hag.  287. 

^  Goods  of  Sartoris,  1  Curteis,  910. 

8  Ex  parte  Heard,  2  Hill  Ch.  54 ;  Hines  v.  State,  10  S.  &  M.  629 ;  Sims  r. 
Henwick,  26  Geo.  58 ;  Grist  v.  Forehand,  86  Miss.  69 ;  Martin  v.  McDonald,  14 
B.  Monr.  544 ;  Carlisle  v.  Tuttle,  80  Ala.  618  ;  Warren  v.  Hofer,  18  Ind.  167. 

7  Morrell  v.  Dickey,  1  Johns.  Ch.  158 ;  Kraft  v.  Wickey,  4  Gill  &  Johns.  822  ; 
Rogers  v.  McLean,  81  Barb.  804.  This  is  the  rule  toe  in  Louisiana.  Succession 
of  Shaw,  18  La.  Ann.  266 ;  Succession  of  Stephens,  19  La.  Ann.  499. 

s  Story  considers  it  doubtful.  Beattie  v.  Johnston,  1  Phillips  Ch.  17 ;  10  CI. 
&  Fin.  42 ;  contra,  Morrison's  Case,  cited  in  4  T.  R.  140,  and  1  H.  Bl.  677,  682. 

9  Probate  Court  v.  Hibbard,  44  Vt  697. 
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matters  of  guardianship,  may,  it  appears,  in  the  exercise  of 
sound  discretion,  and  upon  principles  of  comity,  equity,  and 
justice,  order  assets  of  the  ward  in  the  possession  of  a  guardian 
resident  within  its  jurisdiction  to  be  delivered  to  the  guardian 
abroad.^  While  courts  of  equity  will  permit  property  to  pass 
to  the  foreign  guardian,  in  pursuance  of  law,  it  seems 

*  446    that  they  will  generally  exercise  *  discretion,  and  in 

some  cases  require  good  security ,2  in  others,  direct  the 
payment  of  a  regular  allowance,^  and  in  others,  refuse  pay- 
ment altogether ;  *  the  welfare  of  the  infant  being  always  con- 
sidered in  such  cases. 

The  principles  applicable  to  non-resident  guardians  in  this 
country  appear  in  many  respects  similar  to  those  in  case  of 
foreign  executors  and  administrators,  and  the  rules  we  have 
stated  might  be  subjected  to  modification  by  the  mutual 
treaty  stipulations  of  two  independent  governments.^ 

As  each  legislature  in  this  country  derives  its  authority  from 
a  written  constitution,  questions  sometimes  arise  in  our  courts 
as  to  the  validity  of  certain  statutes,  which  in  Great  Britain 
are  of  no  importance,  since  there  an  act  of  Parliament  is  the 
supreme  law.  Thus  it  is  not  uncommon  for  our  legislatures 
to  authorize  or  confirm  the  sale  of  lands  held  by  guaixlians 
and  other  trustees,  by  special  statutes  ;  and  such  statutes  have 
been  attacked  either  as  an  interference  with  the  property  rights 
of  infants  and  their  heirs,  or  as  an  usurpation  of  judicial  func- 
tions.^ Such  acts  are,  however,  constitutional,  i^ccording  to 
the  best  authorities."^  But  in  a  New  Jersey  case,  it  was  inti- 
mated by  the  Chancellor  that,  if  fr-aud  or  sinister  motives  on 

i  Earl  V.  Dresner,  dO  Ind.  11. 

^-  Case  of  Andrews'  Heirs,  8  Humph.  692 ;  Martin  v.  McDonald,  14  B.  Monr. 
644. 

'  McNeely  v,  Jamison,  2  Jones  Eq.  186.  And  see  Ex  parte  Dawson,  8  Bradf. 
180;  MXiskey  v.  Reid,  4  Bradf.  834. 

*  See  2  Story  Eq.  Juris.  §  1864  6 ;  Stephens  v,  James,  1  M.  &  K.  627. 

^  Commonwealth  v,  Rhoads,  87  Fenn.  St.  60.  And  see  Pratt  v.  Wright,  IS 
Gratt.  176. 

6  See  Davison  t^.  Johonnot,  7  Met.  888,  for  a  tVill  discussion  of  the  question. 

7  Clarke  v.  Van  Suriay,  16  Wend.  486;  Cochran  v.  Van  Surlay,  20  Wend. 
865 ;  Davison  9.  Johonnot,  7  Met.  888 ;  Snowhill  v.  Snowhill,  2  Green  Ch.  20; 
conlrUf  Opinion  of  Justices,  cited  in  4  N.  H.  672;  Jones  v.  Ferry,  10  Yerg.  69. 
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the  guardian's  part  were  shown,  the  special  act  might  be  judi- 
cially avoided,^  It  is  held  that  the  legislature  may  enable  a 
foreign  guardian  to  sell  lands  within  the  State.^  So  a  general 
law  may  be  enacted  for  enabling  guardians  and  other  trustees 
to  enter  into  agreements  as  to  the  disposition  of  property  held 
by  them,  consistently  with  constitutional  provisions 
which  protect  *  the  rights  of  individuals ;  notwith-  *  447 
standing  the  rights  of  persons  remotely  interested  in 
the  estate,  who  are  either  not  in  existence  or  only  contin- 
gently concerned,  may  be  thereby  compromised  without 
their  assent.^ 


1  Snowhill  V.  Snowhill,  2  Green  Ch.  20. 

2  Boon  V.  Bowera,  80  Miss.  246 ;  Nelson  u.  Lee,  10  B.  Monr.  405. 

3  Clarke  v.  Cordis,  4  Allen,  466.  See  further,  Ex  parte  Atkinson,  40  Miss. 
17,  to  the  effect  that  under  the  former  constitution  of  that  State  no  probate 
guardian  could  be  appointed  oyer  a  child  whose  father  was  living. 
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*448  *  CHAPTER  V. 

RIGHTS  AND   DUTIES  OP  GUARDIANS   CONCERNING  THE  WARD'S 

PERSON. 

As  the  guardian  of  a  minor  stands  in  the  place  of  a  parent, 
his  rights  and  duties,  so  far  as  concerns  the  person  of  his 
ward,  are  in  general  those  of  a  parent.  His  rights  relate 
chiefly  to  the  ward's  personal  custody.  His  duties  are  those 
of  protection,  education,  and  maintenance.  These  rights  and 
duties  will  be  considered  at  length  in  the  present  chapter. 

Guardianship,  generally,  carries  with  it  the  custody  of  the 
ward's  person.  This  is  especially  true  where  the  ward's  par- 
ents are  both  dead  or  incompetent  to  act.  Some  one  must 
then  exercise  the  right  of  custody  ;  and  who  is  more  suitable 
than  the  officer  invested  by  law  with  the  responsibility  of 
paying  for  the  child's  education  and  maintenance  ?  Hence 
the  guardian's  title  is,  in  this  respect,  higher  than  that  of 
relatives  and  friends ;  and  he  may  insist  upon  taking  the  child 
from  the  control  of  a  step-mother  or  grandmother,  or  from  any 
person  to  whom  the  fatlier  has  informally  committed  the  care.^ 
For  such  considerations,  however  material  in  determining  the 
selection  of  a  guardian,  become  superseded  by  the  actual 
appointment.  And  it  has  been  said  that  the  decision  of  the 
court  as  to  the  guardian's  appointment  is  a  final  decision  as  to 
the  care  and  custody  of  the  ward.^ 

But  the  custody  of  infants,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  subject 

within  the  free  discretion  of  courts  of  equity;  and  where 

the  interests  of  the  ward  require  it,  the  care  of  his 

*  449    person   will  be   *  committed   to  others.^      Chancery 

^  Coltman  v.  Hall,  81  Me.  196;  Bounell  v.  Berry  hill,  2  Cart.  618. 
2  Senseman's  Appeal,  21  Penn.  St.  881. 

*  Roach  V,  Qarvan,  1  Ves.  160;  Macphen.  lof.  119;  Stozy  £q.  Juris.  §  1841 ; 
Ward  V,  Roper,  7  Humph.  111. 
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jurisdiction  applies  in  this  respect  to  testamentary  and  chan- 
'  eery  guardianship.  The  good  of  the  child  is  superior  to  all 
other  considerations.  Of  this  the  court  will  judge  in  each 
case  by  the  circumstances,  and  make  orders  accordingly,  both 
as  to  actual  custody  and  as  to  the  persons  who  may  have  ac- 
cess to  the  child.  In  determining  where  the  infant  shall  re- 
side, the  infant's  inclination  will  have  considemble  weight,  if 
he  be  of  sufficient  age ;  but  not,  it  would  appear,  during  the 
period  of  nurture.^ 

The  right  of  chancery  couiis  to  regulate  the  personal  cus- 
tody of  infants  subject  to  probate  guardianship  has  also  been 
asserted  in  this  country.  This  principle  determined  the  de- 
cision of  the  court  in  the  New  York  case  of  People  v.  Wilcox? 
Here  it  appeared  that  the  parents  had  separated,  the  father 
being  a  man  of  intemperate  habits.  The  child,  by  the  father's 
permission,  was  subsequently  brought  up  at  the  house  of  his 
paternal  grandparents.  Upon  the  father's  death,  the  grand- 
parents secured  letters  of  guardianship,  without  notice  to  the 
mother,  who  was  resident  elsewhere.  She  afterwards  came 
forward  and  claimed  control  of  her  child,  then  only  nine  years 
old.  It  appeared  that  the  child  was  happy  and  w6ll  provided 
for  at  the  home  of  his  grandparents.  But  it  also  appeared 
that  the  mother  was  a  person  of  good  character,  and  that  no 
sufficient  reason  existed  for  depriving  her  of  her  natural 
offspring.  The  child  was  therefore  taken  from  the  legal 
guardian  and  his  custody  awarded  to  the  mother. 

But  whatever  might  have  been  the  language  of  the  court 
in  this  case,  it  is  apparent  that  the  circumstances  were  of  a 
peculiar  character.  This  decision  turned  not  merely  upon 
chancery  powers.  It  recognized  the  deeper  principle 
of  natural  law,  that  *  the  relation  of  parent  and  child  *  450 
shall  not  be  roughly  severed.  And  thus  we  find  pro- 
bate guardianship  in  this  country  frequently  limited  by  posi- 
tive enactment,  so  as  to  reserve  to  the  parents  the  natural 

1  Anon.,  2  Yes.  Sen.  874 ;  Regina  v.  Clark,  40  E.  L.  &  £q.  109 ;  People  v. 
Wtlcax,  22  Barb.  178 ;  Bounell  v,  Berryhill,  2  Part.  618 ;  Rex  v.  GreenhiU,  4  Ad. 
&,  El.  642.    See  supra,  pp.  888-844,  as  to  custody. 

s  22  Barb.  178. 
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control  of  their  own  children  and  the  right  to  educate,  when 
alive  and  competent  to  transact  business.^ 

As  to  probate  guardians,  it  is  to  be  added  that  the  more 
natural  course,  so  far  at  least  as  strangers  and  distant  rela- 
tives are  concerned,  is,  in  controversies  like  the  foregoing,  to 
apply  for  the  removal  of  the  guardian  already  appointed,  and 
for  the  appointment  of  another  competent  to  take  actual  con- 
trol of  the  ward's  person. 

The  English  cases  are  numerous  where  the  mother's  claim 
has  been  postponed  to  that  of  the  testamentary  or  chancery 
guardian.2  And  where  the  mother  clandestinely  removes  her 
child,  the  court  has  ordered  him  to  be  delivered  up  to  the 
guardian.^  So  where  she  procures  his  maniage  in  violation 
of  the  statute.*  And  in  a  conflict  between  the  mother  and 
the  infant's  paternal  relatives,  pending  the  appointment  of  a 
chancery  guardian,  the  court  has  given  the  interim  custody 
to  strangers.*  But  the  court  interferes  with  reluctance  as 
against  the  mother,  where  no  misconduct  on  her  part  appears, 
especially  if  the  infant  is  of  tender  years  or  delicate  consti- 
tution, and  requires  maternal  care  and  nourishment.  And 
Lord  Eldon  observed,  in  a  case  where  the  mother's  rights 
came  in  conflict  with  those  of  the  testamentary  guardian, 
that  though  the  effect  of  the  appointment  of  a  guardian  is 
to  commit  the  custody  of  the  guardianship,  the  court  looks 
with  great  anxiety  to  the  execution  of  the  duty  belonging  to 
the  guardian,  and  the  attention  expected  to  be  paid  to  the 
reasonable  wishes  of  the  natural  parent.*  As  our  former 
discussion  of  the  subject  of  parental  custody  may  have  led 
the  reader  to  infer,  the  American  rule  is  not  uniform  in  this 
respect ;  and  as  to  testamentary  and  probate  guardians,  the 
widowed  mother  is  in  some  States  preferred  to  the  guardian, 
while  in  others  the  guardian  is  preferred  to  the  mother ;  the 


1  See  Smith's  Prob.  Pract.  82,  87  ;  Ramsay  v,  Rameay,  20  Wis.  607. 
s  See  Macphers.  Inf.  119-121. 

•  Wright  V.  Naylor,  6  Madd.  77. 

4  Eyre  v.  CounteBS  of  Shaftesbury,  2  P.  Wms.  108 ;  Gilb.  £q.  172. 

*  In  re  North,  11  Jur.  7.    See  Anderton  u,  Yates,  16  E.  L.  &  Eq.  161. 
«  Earl  of  Uchester's  Case,  7  Yes.  880. 
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legislature  frequently  supplying  the  definite  rule  of  guid- 
ance.^ 

Testamentary  guardians  cannot  be  controlled  in  their  rights 
by  expressions  in  other  parts  of  the  will  appointing 
them  which  *  amount  to  a  mere  recommendation.  A  *  451 
case  of  this  sort  came  before  Lord  Chancellor  Cotten- 
ham  in  1847.  The  testator  had  appointed  testamentary 
guardians  over  his  children  in  due  form,  but  had  further 
expressed  the  wish  that  in  case  of  his  wife's  death  during 
their  minority  they  should  be  placed  under  the  care  of  certain 
female  relatives.  The  wife  having  died,  the  female  relatives 
desired  to  assume  full  control.  The  Lord  Chancellor  refused 
to  accede  to  this  extent ;  but,  upon  his  suggestion,  an  av" 
xangement  was  effected,  satisfactory  to  all  parties,  so  as  f o 
give  the  immediate  custody  to  the  relatives,  while  preserving 
to  the  testamentary  guardian  that  general  control  and  super^ 
intendence  which  it  was  his  duty  to  exercise  under  the  willr^ 

Chancery  will  grant  access  in  certain  cases  while  awarding 
the  custody  of  the  infant  to  other  persons.  Not  only  have 
orders  of  access  been  made  in  the  mother's  favor,  but,  after 
her  death,  access  has  been  allowed  to  her  representatives.^ 
And  where  Lord  Hardwicke  appointed  a  grandmother  guar- 
dian in  preference  to  the  father's  executor,  he  ordered  that 
the  latter  should  have  free  access  to  the  infants.*  So  in  a 
Georgia  case  the  court,  while  confirming  the  guardian's  right 
of  custody,  allowed  access  to  a  near  relative  on  her  request.^ 

Proceedings  on  ai  writ  of  habeas  corpus  may  determine  the 
question  of  legal  custody.  But  a  child  in  the  personal  keep- 
ing of  his  guardian  is  in  legal  custody ;  nor  can  unlawful 
imprisonment  or  restraint  be  imputed  from  the  guardian's 
refusal  to  surrender  such  child  to  the  parent.*  On  the  other 
hand,  the  court  cannot  entertain  habeas  f^arpus  to  restore  to 

1  Lord  V.  Hough,  87  Cal.  657 ;  Ramsay  o.  Hamaay,  nupta  /  contra,  Macready 
0.  Wilcox,  88  Conn.  821. 

52  Knott  V.  Cotter,  2  Ph.  192. 

3  Ord  V.  Blackett,  9  Mod.  116;  Macphera.  Inf.  120. 

*  Hunter  v.  Macrae,  17  Oct.  1788,  cited  in  Macphers.  Inf.  121. 

6  Ex  parte  Ralston,  1  R.  M.  Charlt.  119. 

0  People  t;.  Wilcox,  22  Barb.  178;  Townsend  v.  Kendall,  4  Min.  412;  In  re 
Andrews,  L.  R.  8  Q.  B.  158. 
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the  guardian  a  child  forcibly  removed  by  the  parent,  unless 
the  child  is  actually  restrained  of  liberty.^    Besides  the 

*  462    writ  of  haheas  *  corpus^  there  is  a  remedy  by  petition 

to  the  Court  of  Chancery.^ 

The  question  whether  the  guardian  may  change  the  ward's 
domicile  from  one  country  or  State  to  another,  has  given  rise 
to  much  discussion.  In  England,  it  was  decided  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century  that  the  surviving  parent,  being  also  the 
guardian,  was  competent  to  do  so.^  The  case  came  before 
Sir  William  Grant,  and  was  argued  by  counsel  with  great 
learning  and  ability.  It  was  here  shown  that  the  best  conti- 
nental jurists  supported  these  views;  among  them,  Voet, 
Rodenburgh,  Bynkershoek,  and  Pothier.  This  is  the  leading 
case  on  the  subject,  and  its  authority  has  been  fully  recog- 
nized in  the  United  States.*  The  great  objection  to  a  change 
of  the  infant's  domicile  is  that  the  right  of  succession  to  per- 
sonal property  may  be  thereby  affected  ;  and  it  seems  prob- 
able that,  if  the  change  is  made  with  fraudulent  intent,  to  the 
ward's  injury  or  the  custodian's  private  advantage,  it  will  not 
be  sustained.  Moreover,  as  the  case  above  referred  to  was 
that  of  a  parent,  it  has  been  doubted  whether  a  guardian,  as 
such,  not  being  a  parent,  has  the  right  to  change  his  ward's 
domicile.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  guardian's  authority  has 
been  denied,  and  the  power  confined  to  the  parents.^  But 
Chancellor  Kent  expresses  dissatisfaction  with  such  a  doc- 
trine, and  considers  the  objection  against  the  guardian's 
power  too  refined  and  speculative.^  The  other  American 
authorities  sustain  this  view,  though  in  general  assuming  the 
principle,  rather  than  asserting  it.  The  question  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  raised  in  England.  With  the  facilities  of 
modern  travel  and  the  liberal  intercourse  of  nations  the  ten- 

1}  1  Foster  i;.  Alston,  6  How.  (Miss.)  406. 

'^  Storj  £q.  Juris.  §  1840,  and  cases  cited;  aod  as  to  custodj  in  general, 
sapra,  pp.  888-844. 

*  Fotinger  v.  Wightman,  8  Mer.  67.    And  see  preceding  chapter. 

4  Holjoke  V.  Haskins,  5  Pick.  20 ;  2  Kent  Com.  227,  n. 

ft  School  Directors  v,  James,  2  Watts  &  Serg.  668;  and  see  Story  Confl. 
Laws,  §§  494,  604. 

s  2  Kent  Com.  227,  n.  (c),  where  this  subject  is  fiillj  discussed. 
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dency  increases  in  favor  of  the  guardian's  power  to  change  in 
good  faith  his  ward's  domicile,  even  though  not  en- 
dowed *with  parental  authority.  This  principle  is  *453 
readily  admitted,  so  far  as  different  counties  in  the 
same  State  are  concerned.^  And  it  would  be  unwise  for 
American  courts  to  apply,  as  between  States  united  under 
one  general  government,  the  same  rigidly  exclusive  doctrines 
which  foreign  countries  differing  in  religion,  customs,  and 
civil  institutions,  may  see  fit  to  adopt  in  their  intercourse 
with  one  another. 

The  English  Chancery  Court  reluctantly  permits  its  wards 
to  be  carried  out  of  the  jurisdiction.  The  Chancellor  in  De 
Manneville  v.  De  Manneville  restrained  a  father,  himself  an 
alien,  from  removing  his  child  to  a  foreign  country .^  In 
other  cases,  permission  has  been  granted  under  stipulations 
for  the  benefit  of  the  child ;  the  guardian  being  required  to 
transmit  regular  returns  to  the  court  with  vouchers,  and  to 
bring  back  the  ward  within  a  specified  time.^  Similar  orders 
in  chancery  have  been  made  in  this  country,  though  rarely.* 
Lord  Chancellor  Cottenham  has  observed,  on  this  subject, 
that  while  circumstances  may  occur,  such  as  the  ill-health  of 
the  wai-d,  so  as  to  render  his  removal  necessary,  the  general 
rule  ought  to  be  against  permitting  an  infant  wai-d  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  jurisdiction.  He  further  declared  his  regret 
that  this  rule  had  not  been  more  strictly  adhered  to,  and  his 
conviction  that  a  permanent  residence  abroad  was  injurious 
to  the  future  prospects  of  English  children,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  thus  deprived  of  their  religious  opportunities,  separated 
from  their  natural  connections,  estranged  from  the  members 
of  their  own  families,  withdrawn  from  those  courses  of  educa- 
tion which  their  contemporaries  were  pursuing,  and  accus- 
tomed to  habits  and  manners  which  were  not  those  of  their 
own  country,   and  were   consequently  becoming  from  day 

1  Ex  parte  Bartlett,  4  Bradf.  221. 

3  10  Yes.  62.    See  Dawson  v,  Jaj,  27  E.  L.  &  Eq.  451. 

'  Jeffirejs  v,  VanteswarUworth,  Barn.  141 ;  Jackson  v.  Hankej,  Jac.  265,  n. ; 
Stephens  v.  James,  I  M.  &  K.  627  ;  Lethem  9.  Hall,  7  Sim.  141 ;  Talbot  v.  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  18  L.  J.  125.    See  Macphers.  Inf.  129-182. 

4  Ex  parte  Martin,  2  Hill  £q.  71. 
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♦  454    to  day  less  and  less  adapted  to  the  position  *  which 

they  should  afterwards  occupy  ia  their  native  land.^ 
Insane  persons  and  spendthrifts  cannot  manifestly  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  personal  restraint  and  custody  as  infants. 
But  the  fact  that  such  ward  occupies  his  own  house  affords 
him  no  special  immunity  against  his  guardian.  Accordingly, 
it  has  been  held  that  the  guardian  of  a  spendthrift  may  enter 
the  dwelling-house  of  the  latter,  in  the  performance  of  official 
duties,  without  his  permission  and  gainst  his^  will.^ 

The  guardian  has  not  the  same  right  as  a  fiather  to  the 
personal  Services  of  the  i^ifant.  For  as  his  duty  to  educate 
and  maintain  is  limited  by  law  to  the  ward's  resources,  and  is 
not  like  the  responsibility  of  a  parent,  absolute,  so  his  rights 
are  those  of  a  representative,  who  should  seek  to  add  to  the 
trust  fund  in  his  hands  and  not  to  his  own  private  emolu- 
ment.^ 

By  the  common  law,  the  guardian  could  maintain  an  action 
of  trespass  and  recover  damages  for  his  ward  ;  and  the  stat- 
ute of  Westminster  II.,  c.  32,  gave  a  writ  of  ravishment  by 
means  of  which  he  could  recover  the  body  of  the  heir  as  well 
as  damages.*  The  equity  of  this  statute  may  perhaps  extend 
to  testamentary,  chancery,  and  probate  guardians,  as  well  as 
to  guardians  in  socage  ;  on  which  principle,  it  has  been  held 
that  the  guardian  may  sue  and  recover  damages  for  the 
seduction  of  his  female  ward.^ 

The  guardian,  acting  in  loco  parentis^  may  bind  out  his 

ward  as  an  apprentice  whenever  the  father  could  do  so.     This, 

however,  is  a  matter  almost  exclusively  of  statute  regulation. 

And,  while  the  father  is  usually  held  liable  in  damages 

*  455   for  his  *  son^s  breach  of  contract,  it  would  seem  that 

the  guardian  is  not  personally  responsible  for  his  ward 
unless  the  statute  makes  him  so.^ 

1  Campbell  v,  Mackaj,  2  M.  &  C.  81.  «  SUte  v.  Hyde,  29  Conn.  664. 

»  See  Base  v.  Cook,  4  Port.^  890 ;  Bouv.  Diet.  *'  Guardian ; "  Bannister  p. 
Bannister,  44  Vt.  624. 

*  Bac.  Abr.  Guardian  (F).  »  Fernslee  o.  Moyer,  8_Watt8l&  Serg.  416. 

•  Velde  V.  Levering,  2  Rawie,  269. 
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As  the  guardian  is  bound  to  promote  the  moral  welfare  of 
the  person  intrusted  to  his  care,  he  may  warn  off  from  thfe 
ward's  premises  any  persons  improper  for  him  to  associate 
with,  and  if  necessary,  expel  them  forcibly.  This  right  is  to 
be  reasonably  construed ;  and  in  the  use  of  means  and  the 
amount  of  force  necessary  to  effect  his  object,  he  is  allowed 
a  liberal  discretion,  such  as  a  parent  might  exercise  under 
like  circumstances.^  And  in  many  other  respects  the  rights 
of  a  guardian  resemble  closely  those  of  a  parent. 

The  guardian's  duties  as  to  the  ward's  person  are  those  of 
protection,  education,  and  maintenance.  In  exercising  them, 
he  is  bound  to  regard  the  ward's  best  in  teres  ts%  Guardians^ 
as  we  have  seen,  are  seldom  appointed  where  there  is  not 
some  property.  But  even  though  the  ward  is  penniless,  we 
are  not  to  suppose  that  one  vested  with  the  full  right  of  custody 
can  neglect  with  impunity  those  offices  of  tenderness  which 
common  charity  as  well  as  parental  affection  suggest.  For  to 
the  orphan  he  stands  in  the  place  of  a  parent,  and  supplies 
that  watchfulness,  care,  and  discipline  which  are  essential  to 
the  young  in  the  formation  of  their  habits,  and  of  which  being 
deprived  altogether,  they  would  better  die  than  live. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  always  borne  in  mind  that  while  the 
father  is  bound  to  educate  and  maintain  his  children  abso- 
lutely and  from  his  own  means,  no  such  pecuniary  responsi- 
bility is  imposed  upon  the  guardian.     The  latter  need  only 
use  for  that  purpose  the  ward's  fortunes.     Hence,  in  supply- 
ing the  wants  of  his  ward,  he  is  to  consider,  not  the  style  of 
life  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed,  so  much  as  the 
income  of  their  estate  at  his  disposal.     Whatever  their  social 
rank  may  have  been,  he  may,  provided  they  are  left  destitute, 
place  them  to  work,  or  if  they  are  too  young  or  feeble, 
surrender  them  to  some  charitable  *  institution.     He   *  456 
should,  however,  act  with  delicacy  and  prudence;' he 
may  properly  consider  in  this  connection  the  habits  and  tastes 
of  the  children  and  the  wishes  of  their  relatives ;  and  he  can 
relieve  himself  of  responsibility  by  asking  judicial  guidance. 

1  Wood  V.  Gale,  10  N.  H.  247. 
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The  courts  show  a  liberal  disposition  to  protect  the  guardian 
from  personal  liability  on  account  of  his  ward.  And  if  a 
guardian  has  permitted  the  ward,  at  his  own  cost,  to  remain 
in  the  care  and  custody  of  another,  without  express  contract 
as  to  the  period  of  time,  he  may,  whenever  he  pleases,  termi- 
nate his  personal  liability  by  giving  notice.  Noi*  does  it  affect 
the  case  that  his  ward  is  then  too  sick  to  be  removed.^ 

But  if  the  income  of  the  wai-d's  estate  is  ample  for  payment 
of  the  necessaries  supplied  him,  the  creditors  may,  by  a 
proper  course  of  procedure,  have  it  subjected  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  theii-  just  claimb.  And  this  loo,  it  would  appear, 
notwithstanding  any  personal  undertaking  on  the  guardian's 
part.^  Not  even  funds  derived  from  a  minor's  pension,  granted 
under  the  United  States  laws,  are  exempt  from  liability  for 
the  ward's  support.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  guardian  may  make  himself  liable 
for  his  ward  whenever  he  chooses  to  do  so.  And  if  a  guar- 
dian contracts  with  another  to  support  his  ward,  he  may 
become  personally  boond  by  his  failure  to  limit  the  right 
for  indemnity  to  the  estate  in  his  hands.  On  this  principle, 
a  case  in  Vermont  was  decided  a  few  yeajs  ago.*  The  guar- 
dian had  contracted  for  the  board  of  his  ward,  at  a  dollar  and 
a  half  a  week,  fixing  no  limitation  as  to  time.  The  person 
furnishing  the  board  afterwards  notified  him  that  he  should 
raise  the  price  to  two  dollars  a  week,  and  that  if  this  was  not 
satisfactory  the  ward  must  be  taken  away.  The  guardian  did 
not  take  the  wai-d  away,  nor  on  the  other  hand  did  he  ex- 
pressly accede  to  the^  new  contract.  Dut  the  court  infen-ed 
from  the  circumstances  that  he  had  made  himself  personally 
liable  for  the  increased  rate.  It  was  observed  in  this  case 
that  the  guardian  has  the  possession  and  control  of  the  wain's 

1  Spring  t;.  Wood  worth,  4  Allen,  826  ;  Orerton  v.  Beavers,  19  Ark.  628 ;  Bre- 
din  V,  Dwen,  2  Watts,  95;  Hussej  v.  Roundtree,  Busb.  110;  Gwaltney  v.  Can- 
non, 81  Ind.  227  ;  McDaniei  v.  Mann,  25  Tex.  101 ;  Ford  v.  Miller,  IS  La.  Ann. 
571. 

3  Bamnm  v.  Frost,  17  Gratr.  898 ;  Walker  v.  Browne,  8  Bush,  686.  Suit  on 
the  probate  bond  bj  permission  of  court  is  tlie  common  remedy  in  many  Stales. 
Cole  V.  Eaton,  8  Cush.  587. 

■s  Welch  V.  Burris,  20  Iowa,  186. 

4  Hutchinson  v.  Hutchinson,  19  Vt.  487. 
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estate,  for  his  support  and  maintenance,  and  has  the  power  of 
indemnifying  himself  for  any  contracts  he  may  make  ;  that  it  is 
his  business  to  know  the  amount  and  situation  of  the  estate, 
and  that  he  is  not  obliged  to  incur  any  liability  beyond  it.  If 
he  do  so  it  is  his  own  fault,  for  which  others,  who  cannot  be 
so  well  possessed  of  this  knowledge,  ought  not  to  suffer. 
But  the  court  also  held  that  *  under  the  above  contract  *  457 
the  guardian  was  not  personally  liable  for  extra  charges 
against  the  ward,  such  as  repairs  on  clothing,  washing,  care 
and  medical  attendance  while  sick,  and  burial  expenses. 

For  necessaries  of  his  ward,  supplied  by  the  guardian's 
order  and  on  his  credit,  the  guardian  then  is  liable  ;  and  this 
on  the  principle  to  be  noticed  hereafter,  that  the  guardian  has 
made  a  contract.  He  is  of  course  entitled  to  reimbursement 
for  the  necessaries  thus  supplied  by  himself  from  the  ward's 
estate.  So,  where  he  advances  money  for  the  ward's  main- 
tenance and  education.^  On  the  ward's  own  contract  for 
necessaries,  the  guardian  is  not  personally  liable.  And  it 
would  appear  from  some  cases  that  his  knowledge  of  the 
ward's  contract  and  failure  to  dissent  will  not  suffice;  in 
other  words,  that  an  express  contract  should  be  shown  to 
charge  the  guardian  personally.  Yet  such  a  contract  of  the 
ward  may  be  ratified  by  the  words  or  acts  of  a  guardian ;  and 
we  presume  that  he  may  generally  be  held  bound  on  a  con- 
tract shown  by  strong  implication  to  have  existed  between 
him  and  the  party  furnishing  education  or  support.^  As  a 
rule  the  guardian  has  the  same  right  to  judge  as  to  what  are 
necessaries,  according  to  the  estate  and  social  position  of  his 
ward  that  a  parent  would  have  for  his  own  child.^  It  is  held 
that  the  guardian  appointed  in  one  State  may  sue  a  foreign 
guardian  for  the  support  and  education  of  wards  left  with  the 
former  by  consent  of  the  latter  guardian.*  So  wherever  a 
town  is  liable  for  the  support  of  a  ward  as  a  pauper,  his  guar- 
dian may  claim  reimbursement  for  necessary  expenses  incmTcd 

1  Smith's  Appeal,  80  Penn.  St.  897 ;  infra,  p.  466. 

«  Tucker  v.  McKee,  1  Bailey,  844 ;  Hargrove  v.  Webb,  27  Geo.  172;  Oliver 
V.  Hoadlet,  18  Mass.  287. 

'  Nicholson  v.  Spencer,  11  Geo.  607 ;  Eraker  v.  Byrum,  18  Rich.  163. 
«  Spring  V,  Woodworth,  2  Allen,  206. 
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after  the  ward's  property  has  l^een  exhausted.^  A  guardian 
ifl  presumed  to  furnish  all  necessaries  for  his  infant  ward,  and 
a  stranger  who  furnishes  them  must  in  general  contract  with 
the  guardian  himself.^  But  where  the  guardian  makes  pur* 
chases,  the  party  furnishing  the  goods  is  not  bound  to  see 
that  pa3rment  is  made  from  the  ward's  income*  This  risk 
must  be  run  by  the  guardian  himself,  for  the  fiicts  are  within 
his  own  peculiar  knowledge.^ 

The  doctrine  has  been  repeatedly  declared  that  no  guardian 
can  expend  more  than  the  income  of  his  ward's  estate  without 
proper  judicial  sanction.  This  is  the  settled  rule  in  chancery, 
and  it  is  universally  applicable  in  the  United  States.*  And  a 
similar  principle  prevails  under  the  civil  law.^  But  to  what 
extent  the  guardian  renders  himself  personally  liable,  by  ex- 
ceeding the  income  without  previous  sanction  of  the  court,  is 
not  quite  clear.  The  English  rule  is  undoubtedly  strict.  But 
as  to  probate  guardians,  and  in  modem  practice,  legal  formal- 
ities have  been  considerably  relaxed.  In  most  of  the  United 
States  the  guardian  is,  doubtless,  justified  in  breaking  the 
principal  fund,  under  strong  circumstances  of  necessity,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  ward,  and  he  may  leave  his  conduct  to  the 
subsequent  approval  of  the  court  when  he  presents  his  ac- 
counts. In  cases  of  risk  and  uncertainty,  however,  the  proper 
course  is  to  obtain  a  previous  order.^ 

The  order  in  which  the  ward's  property  should  be  expended 
for  his  support  and  education  is  as  follows :  first,  the 
*  458  income  of  the  property ;  *  next,  if  that  proves  insuffi- 
cient, the  principal  of  pergonal  property ;  lastly,  if 
both  are  inadequate,  the  ward's  real  estate,  or  so  much  of  it 
as  may  be  necessary.    The  ward's  real  estate  can  never  be 

^  Fisk  V,  Lincoln,  19  Pick.  478.    See  Preble  v.  Longfellow,  48  Me.  279. 

'  State  V.  Cook,  12  Ired.  67 ;  Royston  v.  Rojston,  29  Geo.  82. 

'  Broadus  v.  RoMon,  8  Leigh,  12 ;  Hatchinson  v.  HutchinsoD,  19  Vt  437. 

«  In  re  Bostwick,  4  Johns.  Ch.  100 ;  Uyen  r.  Wade,  6  Raod.  444;  2  J.  J. 
Marsh.  408;  Yillard  r.  Chovin,  2  Strobb.  £q.  40;  State  v.  Clark,  16  Ind.  97; 
Beeler  v.  Dunn,  8  Head,  87. 

A  Pajne  v,  Scott,  14  La.  Ann.  760. 

•  Story  Eq.  Juris.  §  1866 ;  ChapUne  v,  Moore,  7  Monr.  IfiO;  Daris  v.  Hark- 
ness,  1  Gilm.  178 ;  Davis  v.  Roberts,  1  Sm.  &  M.  Ch.  548 ;  Royston  t'.  Royston, 
29  Geo.  82 ;  Foteaux  v,  Lepage,  6  Clarke  (Iowa),  128 ;  Gilbert  v.  McEachen,  88 
Miss.  469 ;  Phillips  v.  Davis,  2  Sneed,  620 ;  Cummins  v.  Cummins,  29  HI.  462. 
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sold,  except  under  a  previous  order  of  court.  Nor  can  a  guar- 
dian use  in  maintaining  his  ward  tlie  pjx>ceeds  of  real  estate, 
sold  for  the  purpose  of  reinvestment  only,  any  more  than  he 
could  have  used  the  real  estate  itself.  He  should  ask  to  sell 
for  the  purpose  of  maintenance.^ 

In  some  ca^es,  it  becomes  both  reasonable  and  necessary  to 
exceed  the  ward's  income.  Thus  courts  of  chanoery  authorize 
the  capital  to  be  broken  upon,  where  the  property  is  small  and 
the  income  inadequate  for  support.^  As  where  the  ward's 
education  is  nearly  completed,  especially  if  he  will  thereby 
be  fitted  for  a  profession.  Or  where  the  ward  is  mentally  or 
physically  unfit  to  be  bound  out  as  an  apprentice.^  So,  too, 
in  case  of  extreme  sickness,  or  oth^r  emergency,  where  an 
unusual  outlay  becomes  necessary.^  And  the  guardian  can 
anticipate  the  income  of  one  year  in  supplying  the  casual  de- 
ficiency of  another.^  And  he  may  treat  an  increase  of  value 
in  his  ward's  property  as  income.®  And  he  may  use  the  ac- 
cumulated profits  of  previous  years  where  necessary.  In  short, 
the  guardian  is  allowed  a  liberal  discretion  in  expenditures 
for  maintenance  and  education  so  long  as  he  refrains  from 
encroaching  upon  the  ward's  capitaL^  And  it  is  held  that  he 
is  limited  in  his  disbursements,  not  to  the  income  of  the 
ward's  estate  actually  in  hid  hands,  but  to  the  income  of  the 
ward's  estate  wherever  situated.® 

As  the  father  is  bound  to  support  his  own  children, 
he  cannot,  *  when  guardian,  claim  the  right  to  use  the  *  459 
income  of  their  property  for  that  purpose  ;  much  less  to 
disturb  the  principal.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  a  father  is  allowed, 
when  his  means  are  small,  to  claim  assistance  from  their  for- 
tunes, to  bring  them  up  in  becoming  style.  And  where  the 
father,  when  acting  as  guardian  for  his  own  children,  might 

1  Strong  r.  Moe,  8  Allen,  125. 

s  McDowell  r.  Caldwell,  2  McC.  Ch.  48 ;  Farrance  v.  Vilej,  9  £.  L.  &  Eq. 
219. 

'  Johnston  v.  Coleman,  8  Jones  Eq.  290. 

*  Long  V.  Norcom,  2  Ired.  £q.  854 ;  Clarke,  In  rt,  17  £.  L.  &  Eq.  599. 
8  Carmichael  v.  Wilson,  8  Moll.  87;  Bybee  v.  Tharp,  4  B.  Monr.  818. 

*  Long  9.  Norcom,  2  Ired.  Eq.  854 ;  Kacphers.  Inf.  887,  888. 

7  Brown  v.  Mallins,  24  Miss.  204.  < 

8  Foreman  v.  Murray,  7  Leigh,  412 ;  Madin  v.  Smith,  2  Ired.  Eq.  871.    And 
see  Coe's  Trust,  In  re,  4  E.  &  J.  199. 
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have  reimbursed  himself,  any  other  person,  as  guardian, 
may  help  him ;  rather,  however,  for  the  future  than  for  the 
past.^ 

The  allowance  of  money  for  the  maintenance  and  education 
of  infants  constitutes  an  important  branch  of  the  English  as 
contrasted  with  our  American  chancery  jurisprudence.  Gen- 
erally  speaking,  whenever  application  is  made  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  chancery  guardian,  maintenance  is  also  applied  for ; 
and  the  guardian  receives  no  more  than  the  annual  sum  fixed 
by  the  court.  The  ward's  whole  fortune  is  held  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  court,  whether  the  infant  was  made  a  ward  by 
suit  or  otherwise.  If  a  suit  be  pending,  the  guardian  receives 
his  allowance  through  the  receiver  or  some  other  officer  of  the 
court.  If  there  be  no  suit  pending,  the  executor  or  trustee 
pays  the  annual  sum  fixed  by  the  court ;  and,  if  the  whole 
proceeds  of  real  estate  be  ordered  for  maintenance,  the  ten- 
ants are  safe  in  attorning  to  the  guardian.  But  parties  mak- 
ing payment  are  discharged  only  to  the  extent  of  the  allowance 
decreed.^ 

Testamentary  guardians  are,  however,  frequently  author- 
ized by  the  testator  to  apply  at  discretion  from  the  in- 

*  460    come  of  the  *  infant's  fund,  or  from  the  capital,  for  his 

support ;  and  such  discretion  will  not  be  controlled  so 
long  as  the  guardian  acts  in  good  faith.  But  trustees  and 
guardians  frequently  procure  an  order  of  maintenance,  not- 
withstanding, in  order  to  relieve  themselves  of  all  responsi- 
bility.^ Doubts  were  formerly  entertained  of  the  power  of 
chancery  to  interfere  in  these  and  other  cases  where  the 
infant  had  not  been  made  a  ward  of  chancery  by  suit.  No 
such  doubts  now  exist,  however ;  and  the  court  will,  on  pe- 
tition, and  without  formal  proceedings  by  bill,  settle  a  due 
maintenance.* 

1  Macphers.  Inf.  219 ;  Clark  v.  Montgomery,  28  Barb.  464 ;  Beasley  o.  Wat- 
B6n,  41  Ala.  284 ;  Welch  v.  Burris,  29  Iowa,  186  ;  M jers  v.  Wade,  6  Rand.  444 ; 
Walker  v.  Ciowder,  2  Ired.  £q.  478.    See  supra,  pp.  822,  826. 

2  Maq>her8.  Inf.  106 ;  Ex  parte  Starkie,  8  Sim.  889. 

'  Macphers.  Inf  218 ;  Livesey  v.  Harding,  Taml.  460  ;  Frencb  v.  DaTidton, 
8  Madd.  896;  CoUins  v,  Vining,  1  C.  P.  Cooper,  472. 

4  Story  £q.  Jaris.  §  1854,  and  cases  dted.  And  see  Kettletas  v.  Gardner,  1 
Paige,  488. 
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Courts  of  chancery  treat  the  guardian  as  the  proper  judge 
of  the  place  where  his  ward  shall  be  educated,  and  will,  if 
necessary,  issue  orders  to  compel  obedience.  But  if  guardians 
disagree  aa  to  the  mode  of  their  ward's  education;  the  court 
will  exercise  its  own  discretion  and  will  not  consider  itself 
bound  by  the  wishes  of  the  majority.^  Parol  evidence  of  the 
deceased  father's  wishes  is  admissible,  and  the  court  will  pay 
attention  to  such  wishes,  although  informally  expressed,  in 
judging  of  the  mode  of  education  of  children  as  well  as  in 
the  appointing  of  a  guardian.^ 

The  subject  of  a  child's  religious  education  received  much 
consideration  in  a  late  English  case,  where,  notwithstanding 
the  father's  directions  in  his  will  appointing  a  testamentary 
guardian  who  was,  like  himself,  a  Roman  Catholic,  a  daugh- 
ter nine  years  old  was  allowed  to  remain  with  her  mother,  a 
Protestant,  and  to  be  brought  up  in  the  same  religious  faith ; 
and  this  against  the  guardian's  wishes,  tai'dily  expressed.  An 
antenuptial  agreement  made  between  the  husband  and  wife 
stipulating  that  boys  of  the  mamage  should  be  educated 
in  the  religion  of  the  fathfer  and  girls  in  that  of  the  mother, 
was,  indeed,  declared  of  no  binding  force  as  a  contract ;  and 
yet  it  was  added  that  this  agreement  would  have  weight  with 
the  court  in  considering,  after  the  father's  death,  whether  he 
had  abandoned  his  right  to  educate  this  daughter  in  his  own 
religion.  The  welfare  of  the  child  was,  under  the  circum- 
stances, deemed  a  very  important  consideration.^ 

1  Story  Eq.  Juris.  §  1840;  Macpbers.  Inf.  V2l;  Tremain's  Caae,  Stra. 
168 ;  Hall  v.  Hall,  8  Atk.  721. 

'  Anon.,  2  Yes.  Sen.  66 ;  Campbell  i;.  Maokay,  2  M.  &  C.  84 ;  coTitra,  Storke 
V.  Storke,  8  P.  Wms.  61. 

3  Andrews  v.  Salt,  L.  R.  8  Ch.  622.  See  In  re  Newbery,  L.  R.  1  Ch.  268, 
where  the  deceased  father's  wishes  prevailed,  as  against  the  mother  and  the 
children,  so  that  the  minor  children  might  not  be  taken  to  worship  at  a  chapel 
of  the  "Plymouth  Brethren." 
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*461  *  CHAPTER  VI. 

BIGHTS   AND   DUTIES  OF  THE   GUARDIAN   AS  TO   THE  WABD's 

ESTATE. 

We  have  seen  that  chanceiy  guardians  have  only  a  limited 
authority  over  the  estates  of  their  wards,  inasmuch  as  the 
court  makes  a  fixed  allowance,  to  be  consumed  in  mainten- 
ance and  education,  leaving  the  bulk  of  the  infant's  estate 
in  the  hands  of  executoi-s,  trustees,  or  its  own  officers.  In 
this  country,  guardians  almost  invariably  assume  the  full 
management  of  their  ward's  fortunes,  unless  restrained  by  the 
will  of  the  testator;  and,  whenever  they  do  so,  they  are 
bound  by  the  principles  which  regulate  the  general  conduct 
of  all  trustees. 

The  leading  principle  recognized  by  chancery  in  supervising 
the  guardian's  conduct  is,  that  the  ward's  interests  are  of 
paramount  consideration.  Hence,  two  observations  are  to  be 
made  at  the  outset  of  this  chapter.  The  first  is,  that  un- 
authorized acts  of  the  guardian  may  be  sanctioned  if  they 
redound  to  the  ward's  benefit ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  for 
unauthorized  acts  by  which  the  ward's  estate  suffers,  the 
guardian  must  pay  the  penalty  of  his  imprudence.^  The 
second  is,  that  the  guardian's  trust  is  one  of  obligation  and 
duty,  and  not  of  speculation  and  profit.^  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  apply  these  observations  as  we  proceed. 

Among  the  most  obvious  powers  and  duties  of  the  guar- 
dian in  the  management  of  his  ward's  property  are 
*  462  these  :  To  collect  *  all  dues  and  give  receipts  for  the 
same.  To  procure  such  legacies  and  distributiye 
shares  from  testators  or  others  as  may  have  accrued.     To 

1  Milner  v.  Lord  Harewood,  18  Yes.  Jr.  269 ;  Capehart  v.  Kuey,  1  Hill  Ch. 
405. 

<  2  Kent  Com.  229. 
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take  and  hold  all  property  settled  upon  the  ward  by  way  of 
gift  or  purchase,  unless  some  trustee  is  interposed.  To  col- 
lect dividends  and  interest,  and  the  income  of  personal  prop- 
erty in  general.  To  receive  and  receipt  for  the  rents  and 
profits  of  real  estate.  To  receive  moneys  due  the  ward  on 
bond  and  mortgage.  To  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  the 
ward's  personal  protection,  education,  and  support.  To  invest 
and  reinvest  all  balances  in  his  hands.  To  sell  the  capital  of 
the  ward's  property,  change  the  character  of  investments 
when  needful,  convert  real  into  personal  and  personal  into, 
real  estate,  in  a  suitable  exigency ;  but  not  without  judicial 
direction.  To  account  to  the  ward  or  his  legal  representa- 
tives at  the  expiration  of  his  trust.  And,  in  general,  to 
exercise  the  same  prudence  and  foresight  which  a  good  busi- 
ness man  would  use  in  the  management  of  his  own  fortunes, 
though  under  more  guarded  restraints.^ 

The  right  to  collect  a  debt  implies  the  right  to  sue.  Hence, 
the  guardian  may,  in  the  exercise  of  good  discretion,  and  act- 
ing, if  need  be,  under  competent  legal  advice,  institute  suits 
to  recover  the  ward's  property .^  And  this  right  extends  to 
property  fraudulently  obtained  from  the  ward  before  the 
guardian's  appointment.^  But  he  must  sue  in  general  in  the 
name  of  his  ward  (except  under  qualifications  to  be  noticed), 
and  not  in  his  own  name.^  And  if  he  institutes  groundless 
and  speculative  suits,  and  is  unsuccessful,  he  must  bear  the 
loss.*  So,  too,  whenever  his  conduct  shows  fraud  or  heedless 
imprudence.  Otherwise,  he  is  entitled  to  his  costs  and  legal 
expenses  out  of  the  ward's  estate.  The  rule  in  many  States 
now  is  that  the  guardian  sues  and  is  to  be  sued  upon  his  own 
express  contract  touching  the  ward's  estate.  And  in  various 
instances  he  may  appear  and  make  defence  for  the  ward.  But 
in  other  States  the  older  rule  of  the  English  chancery  is  fol- 

^  Genet  v,  Tallmadge,  1  Johns.  Ch.  8 ;  Jackson  v,  ISears,  10  Johns.  486 ;  Eich- 
elberger's  Appeal,  4  Watts,  84;  Swan  v.  Dent,  2  Md.  Ch.  Ill;  Crenshaw  v, 
Crenshaw,  4  Rich.  £q.  14;  Chapman  v.  Tibbits,  88  N.  Y.  289. 

2  Smith  V.  Bean^  8  N.  H.  15;  Shepherd  v.  Evans,  9  Ind.  260. 

'  Somes  V.  Skinner,  16  Mass.  848. 

4  Longstreet  v.  Tilton,  Coxe,  88 ;  Sillings  v,  Bnmgardner,  9  Gratt.  278. 

*  Brown  v.  Brown,  6  E.  L.  &  Eq.  667 ;  Savage  v.  Dickson,  16  Ala.  267. 
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lowed,  which  required  a  guardian  ad  litem  to  make  defence, 
the  infant  being  the  party  Bued.^ 

1  Taylor  v,  Kilgore,  88  Ala.  214 ;  1  Foster  (N.  H.),  204.  Among  the  eases  in 
which  the  guardian  has  been  allowed  to  sue  in  his  own  name  are  the  following : 
For  non-payment  of  rent.  Pond  v.  Curtiss,  7  Wend.  46.  For  trespass  on  his 
ward's  lands.  Truss  r.  Old,  6  Rand.  666 ;  Bacon  v.  Taylor,  Eirby,  868.  For 
intermeddling  with  the  issues  and  profits  thereof.  Beecher  v.  Grouse,  19  Wend. 
806.  For  an  ii^jury  to  any  property  of  the  ward  in  bis  actual  possession.  Fuqua 
V,  Hunt,  1  Ala.  197.  Or  where  he  has  the  right  of  possession.  Sutherland  r. 
GofT,  6  Porter,  608 ;  Field  v,  Lucas,  21  Geo.  447.  Or  on  a  note  payable  to  him- 
self, as  guardian,  though  given  for  a  debt  due  to  the  ward.  Jolliffe  v.  Higgins, 
6  Munf.  8 ;  Baker  v.  Ormsby,  4  Scam.  826 ;  Thacher  v,  Dinsmore,  6  Mass.  299. 
Or,  as  it  would  appear,  on  his  express  contract  touching  the  ward's  estate. 
Thomas  v,  Bennett,  66  Barb.  197. 

But  debts  and  demands  of  the  ward  should  in  general  be  prosecuted  in  the 
ward's  name.  And  the  guardian  cannot  sue  in  his  own  name,  after  bis  female 
ward's  marriage,  for  a  debt  due  her  before  such  marriage.  Barnet  v.  Common- 
wealth, 4  J.  J.  Marsh.  889.  Nor  on  a  promise  to  the  guardians  of  the  minor 
children  of  A.  B.,  for  this  is  a  promise  to  the  wards.  Carskadden  v.  McGliee,  7 
Watts  &  Serg.  140.  Nor  on  an  award,  although  he  had  submitted  to  arbitration. 
Uutchins  v.  Johnson,  12  Conn.  876.  Nor  wliere  a  statute  authorizes  guardians 
to  "  demand,  sue  for,  and  receive  all  debts  due "  their  wards.  Hutchins  v. 
Dresser,  26  Me.  76.  And  see  Uoare  v.  Harris,  11  111.  24;  Fox  v.  Minor,  82  Cal. 
111.  He  cannot  act  on  a  petition  for  partition.  Stratton's  Case,  1  Johns.  609; 
Totten's  Appeal,  46  Penn.  St.  801.  Nor  subscribe  a  libel  for  divorce.  Winslow 
V,  Winslow,  7  Mass.  96.  He  is  sometimes  authorized  by  statute,  however,  to  sne 
in  his  own  name  for  the  use  of  the  ward.  Fuqua  v.  Hunt,  1  Ala.  197  ;  Long- 
mire  V.  Pilkington,  87  Ala.  296;  Mebane  v.  Mebane,  66  N.  C.  884.  And  see 
Anderson  i;.  Watson,  8  Met.  (Ky.)  609 ;  Hines  v.  MuUins,  26  Geo.  696. 

A  guardian  is  to  be  sued  in  person  upon  notes  executed  by  him  in  his  official 
capacity.    See  1  Pars.  Bills  &  Notes,  89,  90 ;  Thacher  v.  Dinsmore,  supra. 

A  guardian  is  not  liable  in  assumpsit  for  necessaries.  Cole  a.  Katon,  8  Cush. 
687.  But  he  may  be  sued  upon  his  own  contract  touching  Ills  ward's  estate. 
Stevenson  v,  Bruce,  10  Ind.  897.  And  judgment  should  then  be  against  him 
personally,  and  not  against  the  ward.  Clark  v.  Casler,  1  Cart.  (Ind.)  248.  Where 
the  judgment  is  to  bind  the  ward's  property,  suit  should  be  against  the  ward. 
Otherwise,  the  property  of  the  guardian  must  be  levied  upon,  who  will  look  to 
the  infant's  estate  for  his  own  reimbursement.  Tobin  v.  Addison,  2  Strobh.  8 ; 
Clark  V.  Casler,  1  Smith  (Ind.),  160.  And  see  Raymond  r.  Sawyer,  87  Me.  406. 
As  to  conclusiveness  of  judgments,  see  Morris  v.  Garrison,  27  Penn.  St.  226. 
Judgment  against  a  person  '*  as  guardian,"  is  a  judgment  against  him  personally, 
the  additional  words  being  descriptive  merely.  No  action  lies  against  a  guar- 
dian upon  the  ward's  contracts  or  debts ;  but  suit  should  be  against  the  ward, 
who  may  defend  by  guardian.  Brown  r.  Chase,  4  Mass.  489 ;  Willard  v.  Fair- 
banks, 8  R.  1. 1.  In  dower  and  partition  proceedings,  a  guardian  may  appear  for 
the  ward,  like  any  guardian  ad  litem,  in  some  States.  Rankin  v.  Kemp,  21  Ohio 
St.  661 ;  Cowan  r.  Anderson,  7  Cold.  284.  In  Massachusetts,  a  ward's  money 
may  be  reached  by  trustee  process  against  him  or  taken  on  execution.  Simmons 
V.  Almy,  100  Mass.  289. 
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*  A  guardian  is  now  generally  permitted  to  submit  *  463 
to  arbitration  questions  and  controversies  respecting 

the  property  and  interests  of  his  ward,  and  the  award  made 
in  pursuance  thereof  is  binding  on  aU  parties.^  So  he  may 
compromise  when  acting  in  good  faith  and  sound  dis- 
cretion for  the  benefit  of  his  ward.  *  But  the  guar-  *  464 
dian's  compromise  of  a  baseless  and  unjust  claim 
would  not  be  upheld  in  equity  as  against  the  ward,  nor,  as  it 
would  seem,  against  the  guardian  himself,  no  blame  attaching 
to  the  latter.^  An  infant  cannot,  in  any  event,  be  bound  by 
the  fraudulent  compromise  of  his  guardian.^  On  the  same 
general  principles,  and  with  like  limitations,  the  guardian 
may  release  a  debt  due  his  ward.  The  same  rule  as  to  com- 
pounding and  releasing  debts  appears  to  prevail  in  England 
as  in  this  country  ;  and  it  applies  to  all  trustees  alike.^  The 
original  doctrine  seems  to  be  this :  that  he  cannot  bind  his 
ward  by  arbitration  unless  the  court  shall  previously  author- 
ize him  to  do  so,  or  subsequently  approve,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  for  the  ward's  benefit. 

A  guardian,  it  is  said,  cannot  by  his  general  contracts  bind 
the  person  or  estate  of  his  ward.*  Nor  can  he  avoid  a  bene- 
ficial contract  made  by  his  infant  ward.^  Nor  waive  a  benefit 
»to  which  the  ward  is  entitled  by  decree.^  For  any  thing 
which  he  does  injurious  to  the  infant  is  a  violation  of  duty. 
And  the  insertion  in  a  contract  of  words  importing  the  title 
"  guardian  "  will  not  shield  the  guardian  from  personal  lia- 
bility. In  the  language  of  Chief  Justice  Pareons :  *'  As  an 
administrator  cannot  by  his  promise  bind  the  estate  of  the 
intestate,  so  neither  can  the  guardian  by  his  contract  bind  the 
person  or  estate  of  his  ward."  ®    But  the  rule  is,  after  all,  a 

A  Weed  0.  ELUs,  8  Cainea,  258 ;  Weston  v.  Stewart,  II  Me.  826 ;  Hatchins 
r.  Johnson,  12  Conn.  876 ;  Goleman  v.  Turner,  14  S.  ft  M.  118 ;  Strong  v, 
Berocgon,  18  Ala.  168. 

>  Underwood  v.  Brockman,  4  Dana,  809. 

>  Lunday  t;.  Thomas,  26  Geo.  687. 
«  Blue  V.  Marshall,  8  P.  Wms.  881. 

*  Jones  V.  Brewer,  1  Fick.  817 ;  Tennej  v.  Brans,  14  N.  H.  848. 

*  Oliver  v.  Houdlet,  18  Mass.  287.    And  see  Bac.  Abr.  Guardian  (G). 

1  Uite  V.  Hite,  2  Rand.  409.  <  Forster  v.  Fuller,  6  Mass.  68. 
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technical  one ;  for  the  inseiiion  of  words  showing  represent- 
ative capacity  imports  that  the  contract  was  made  as  a  trus- 
tee. And  on  all  such  contracts,  fairly  made,  the  guardian  is 
entitled  to  reimbursement  from  his  ward's  estate.  It  is  sim- 
ply meant  that  the  person  with  whom  the  guardian  eontract& 
on  behalf  of  his  ward  may  presume  a  sufficiency  of 

*  465    assets.     If  one  acting  in  a  trust  capacity  *  could  claim 

exemption  from  all  personal  liability,  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  none  of  the  ward's  property  left  in  his  hands 
for  payment,  he  might  abuse  his  privileges.  His  knowledge 
of  the  exact  state  of  the  trust  fund  and  his  power  of  manage- 
ment would  give  him  an  inunense  advantage  over  the  other 
contracting  party.  Hence  the  propriety  of  the  rule  that 
guardians  are  personally  bound  on  their  contracts,  in  dealing 
with  others  on  the  ward's  behalf  while  in  turn  they  bind  the 
estate  by  charging  their  expenses  to  the  ward's  account,  to 
be  passed  upon  by  the  court.  The  insertion  of  words  imply- 
ing a  trust  becomes  therefor^  essential  in  determining  whether 
a  contract  was  intentionally  made  by  the  guardian  on  his  own 
or  his  ward's  account.  If  the  guardian  contracts  a  debt  for 
his  ward's  benefit,  he  beeomeSy  in  this  sense,  personally  lia- 
ble ;  and  this  even  though  the  debt  be  for  necessaries.^ 

The  title  to  promissory  notes  made  payable  to  the  guardian 
is  prima  facie  in  him.    And  this  is  true,  though  his  author- 
ity has  ceased.    Hence  he  may  maintain  suit,  unless 

*  466    the  defendant  •  can  show  that  it  has  been  transfen*ed 

to  the  successor^  or  otherwise  disprove  title.^  The 
guardian  may^  however,  indorse  over  such  note  on  the  cessa- 
tion of  his  authority;  in  which  ease  the  person  in  lawful 
possession  should  sue.  So  too  the  guardian  may,  after  his 
ward's  death,  transfer  a  note  for  the  ward's  money,  payable 
to  the  ward  or  bearer,  to  a  third  person  for  collection.* 

The  promise  of  a  guardian  to  pay  his  ward's  debts  is  not 
coDateral,  within   the  statute  of  frauds ;  and  therefore  it 

1  Sim  ma  v.  Nome,  6  Ala.  42.  And  see  iupra,  pp.  466-468,  u  to  the  ward's 
necessaries. 

'^  Cbambles  v.  Viuk,  84  Mist.  109;  tupra,  p,  468,  n.;  Fountain  o.  Andenon, 
88  Geo.  872 ;  King  v.  Seals,  46  Ala.  416. 

*  Fletcher  v.  Fletcher,  29  Vt.  98. 
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need  not  be  expressed  in  writing.^  And  where  a  guardian, 
on  surrendering  his  trust,  transfers  to  his  successor  a  debt  due 
the  ward,  this  is  sufficient  consideration  to  support  the  prom- 
ise of  the  latter  to  pay  the  former  guardian's  debt.^ 

Conversions,  that  is  to  say,  changes  made  in  the  character 
of  trust  property,  from  personal  into  real  or  real  into  personal 
estate,  are  never  favored,  especially  where  the  natural  con- 
sequence would  be  to  vary  rights  of  inheritance.  The  pre- 
vious sanction  of  chancery  should  always  be  sought ;  and 
this  is  only  given  under  strong  circumstances  of  propriety. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  exchanges  of  the  ward's  property. 
Courts  are  reluctant  to  disturb  the  property  of  those  who  are 
only  temporarily  disabled  from  assuming  full  control.  Sales  of 
real  estate  are  in  general  only  partial,  and  for  necessary  pur- 
poses. But  sales  and  exchanges  of  personal  estate  are  very 
common.  And  the  guardian  may  sell  personal  estate  for  the 
purposes  of  the  trust  without  a  previous  order  of  court,  pro- 
vided he  acts  fairly  and  with  good  judgment ;  though  his 
safer  course  is  to  obtain  permission.  But  sales  of  the  real 
estate  of  the  ward  would  be  extremely  perilous,  if  not  abso- 
lutely void,  unless  previous  authority  had  been  obtained. 
Undoubtedly,  they  could  not  bind  the  ward  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. Nor  is  the  guardian  permitted  to  sell  first 
and  obtain  judicial  sanction  afterwards.  So  the  guar- 
dian *  must  not  buy  land  with  the  infant's  money  with-  *  467 
out  the  direction  of  chancery.  And  having  obtained 
permission  to  do  so,  he  is  bound  to  exercise  good  faith  and 
seek  his  ward's  best  interests.^ 

But  a  practical  conversion  takes  place  where  the  guardian 
uses  the  trust  money  in  paying  off  the  ward's  mortgage  debts. 

1  Roche  V.  Chaplin,  1  Bailey,  419. 

2  French  v,  Thompson,  6  Vt.  64. 

3  Macphers.  Inf.  278  et  seg. ;  2  Kent  Com.  228-280,  and  notes ;  Story  £q. 
Juris.  §  1357  ;  Witter  p.  Witter,  8  P.  Wros.  101 ;  Ex  parte  Phillips,  19  Ves.  122 ; 
Skelton  v.  Ordinary,  82  Geo.  266;  Ware  i;.  Polhill,  11  Ves.  278;  Holbrook  r. 
Brooks,  88  Conn.  847;  Royer's  Appeal,  11  Penn.  St.  86;  Ex  parU  Crutch  field, 
3  Yerg.  886 ;  Dorr,  Petitioner,  Walker  Eq.  145 ;  Kendall  v.  Miller,  9  Cal.  591 ; 
Matter  of  Mason,  Hook.  122.  See  Harris  v.  Harris,  6  Gill  &  Johns.  HI ;  Davis' 
Appeal,  60  Penn.  St  118. 
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He  is  bound  to  apply  rents  and  profits  in  keeping  down  the 
interest  on  such  encumbrances ;  nor  can  he,  in  general,  invest 
personal  estate  more  judiciously  than  in  freeing  the  land  from 
debt  altogether.^  An  order  of  court  is  not  necessary  in  such 
cases,  nor  for  judgment  debts,  but  it  would  be  required  for 
discharging  other  than  direct'  encumbrances.^  So,  too,  a 
guardian  may  redeem  his  ward's  estate  from  foreclosure.^ 
The  statutes  of  most  American  States  have  greatly  altered 
the  law  on  the  subject  of  conversions,  so  as  not  only  to  facili- 
tate the  sale  of  real  estate  belonging  to  cestuis  que  truM,  but 
to  enable  their  fiduciaries,  under  judioial  authority,  to  make 
specific  performance  of  contracts  and  to  release  vested  and 
contingent  interests.* 

Where,  at  the  time  the  court  orders  the  sale  or  purchase  of 
real  estate  by  the  guardian,  the  conversion  was  beneficial  to 
the  ward,  it  would  appear  that  the  guardian  is  not  made  lia- 
ble if  such  conversion  afterwards  turns  out  injurious.^  But 
whether  an  order  of  court  would  protect  conduct  notoriously 
imprudent,  as  if  there  should  be  a  sudden  and  marked  decline 
in  the  value  of  the  land  from  some  cause  not  within  the  con- 
sideration of  the  court  at  the  time  of  issuing  the  order,  and 
such  as  would  have  been  sufficient  for.  its  revocation,  and  the 
guardian,  nevertheless,  goes  on  and  makes  the  sale  at  a  sacri- 
fice, may  well  be  doubted.^ 

*  468       *  Where  a  guardian  purchases,  on  behalf  of  his  ward, 

a  house  and  lot  expressly  subject  to  a  mortgage,  he 
becomes  personally  liable  for  the  amount  of  the  unpaid  debt ; 
even  though  he  had  been  authorized  by  the  court  to  make 
the  purchase.  But  the  court  will  afford  him  relief  from  the 
ward's  estate.^  In  an  English  case,  where  a  guardian  bor- 
rowed money  to  pay  off  encumbrances  on  the  ward's  estate 
and  promised  to  give  the  lender  security,  but  died  before 

^  Macphen.  Inf.  285 ;  March  v.  Bennett,  1  Vera.  428 ;  Jennings  v.  Looks,  2 
P.  Wms.  278. 

2  Palmes  v.  Danby,  Prec.  in  Ch.  187;  s.  o.  1  Eq.  AK261;  Waters  r.  Ebral, 
2  Vern.  606. 

s  Both.am  v  M'Intier,  19  Pick.  846 ;  MarTin  9.  Schilling,  12  Mich.  856. 

<  See  next  chapter.  &  Bonsairs  Case,  1  Bawle,  266. 

6  See  Harding  v.  Lamed,  4  Allen,  426. 

f  Woodward's  Appeal,  88  Penn.  St.  822 ;  Low  v,  Vvady,  2  Laos.  422. 
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doing  60,  the  court  refused  to  decree  specific  performance ; 
though  the  lender's  money  had  been  duly  applied  for  that 
purpose.^  Here,  however,  there  had  been  no  written  con- 
tract. 

It  is  a  general  principle  that  acts  done  by  a  guardian  with- 
out authority  will  be  protected,  and  will  bind  the  infant,  if 
they  turn  out  eventually  beneficial  to  the  latter ;  but  the 
guardian  does  such  acts  at  his  own  peril.  The  transaction 
will  perhaps  avail  as  between  the  guardian  and  third  par- 
ties ;  but  the  infant,  on  arriving  at  majority,  may  usually 
disaffirm  it  altogether,  and  require  the  guardian  to  place  him 
m  statu  quo?  This  risk  is  restricted  to  unauthorized  acts ; 
for  no  guardian  can  be  an  infallible  judge  of  what  is  bene- 
ficial to  his  ward ;  and  to  make  him  liable  in  ordinary  cases, 
beyond  the  limits  of  good  faith  and  a  sound  discretion,  would 
be  intolerable.  Hence,  as  judicial  control  becomes  relaxed, 
the  guardian's  unauthorized  acts  may  fairly  be  considered  as 
lessening  in  number  aJid  importance. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  chancery  not  only  pun- 
ishes corruption,  but  treats  with  suspicion  all  acts  and  cir- 
cumstances evincing  a  disposition  on  the  guardian's  part  to 
derive  undue  advantage  from  his  position.  This  rule  is  appli- 
cable to  trustees  in  general.  The  trust  should  be  managed 
exclusively  in  the  interest  of  the  cestui  que  trust ;  or,  in  case 
of  guardianship,  for  the  ward's  benefit.  The  guardian  can- 
not reap  any  benefit  from  the  use  of  the  ward's  money.  He 
cannot  act  for  his  own  benefit  in  any  contract  or  pur- 
chase or  sale  as  to  the  subject  of  *  the  trust.  If  he  *  469 
purchases  in  his  character  as  guardian,  he  presump- 
tively  uses  his  ward's  funds  for  that  purpose.  If  he  settles  a 
debt  upon  beneficial  terms,  or  purchases  it  at  a  discount,  the 
advantage  is  to  accrue  entirely  to  the  ward's  estate.^  He 
cannot  be  permitted  to  place  himself  in  an  attitude  of  hos- 

1  Hooper  v.  Eyles,  2  Vern.  480.  2  Macpbere.  Inf.  889 ;  infra,  p.  509. 

»  White  V.  Parker,  8  Barb.  48 ;  2  Kent  Com.  229 ;  Dietterich  v.  Heft,  6  Barr, 
87 ;  Clowes  v.  Van  Antwerp,  4  Barb.  416;  Lefeyre  v.  Laraway,  22  Barb.  168; 
Kennaird  v,  Adams,  11  B.  Monr.  102;  Sparhawk  v.  Allen,  1  Foster  (N.  H.),  9 ; 
Heard  v.  Daniel,  26  Miss.  451 ;  Jennings  v.  Kee,  5  Ind.  257. 
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tility  to  his  ward,  or  derive  any  benefit  from  the  latter's  loss.^ 
Wherever  he  abuses  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  he  will  be 
held  to  a  strict  accountability. 

Where  the  guardian  purchases  for  himself  at  sales  of  his 
waid's  property,  his  conduct  wiU  be  closely  scrutinized.  But 
where  no  fraud  appears,  and  the  sale  appears  beneficial  to  the 
ward,  the  more  reasonable  doctrine  is  that  the  transaction  is 
sustainable  in  equity,  subject  to  the  ward's  subsequent  elec- 
tion, on  reaching  majority,  to  disafiGirm  the  sale.  The  guar- 
dian meanwhile  takes  the  legal  title  ;  more  especially  if  the 
sale  was  conducted  through  a  third  party,  who  afterwards 
conveyed  to  him.^ 

The  guardian  is  not  to  apply  property  exempt  from  attach- 
ment or  execution  in  satisfaction  of  his  ward's  debts.^  He 
must  not  mingle  his  own  funds  with  those  of  his  ward. 
Where  there  are  several  wards  he  must  allot  fo  each  his  due 
share  of  expenses  and  profits.  And  if  he  becomes  insolvent, 
and  gives  the  bulk  of  the  property  received  by  him  to  one, 
and  little  or  nothing  to  the  others,  equity  will  still  treat  the 
property  as  belonging  to  the  wards  in  their  proper  shares.^ 

So  far  as  the  guardian  acts  within  the  scope  of  his  powers 
he  is  bound  only  to  the  observance  of  fidelity,  and  such  dili- 
gence and  prudence  as  men  display  in  the  ordinary 

*  470    affairs  of  *  life.     And  in  absence  of  misconduct  his 

acts  are  liberally  regarded.  He  is  not  liable  for  invest- 
ments carefully  made,  which  afterwards  prove  worthless. 
Nor  is  he  responsible  for  funds  of  which  he  was  robbed  with- 
out his  fault.^  But  for  any  fraudulent  transaction  to  which 
he  lends  himself  be  must  suffer  the  consequences.^  And  if 
by  his  negligence  the  estate  has  suffered  loss,  he  must  make 

1  Mann  i;.  McDonald,  10  Humph.  276. 

2  Ex  parte  Lacey,  6  Ves.  625 ;  Lefevre  r.  Larawaj,  22  Barb.  168 ;  Chorpen- 
ning's  Appeal,  82  Penn.  St.  315;  Hoskins  v.  Wilson,  4  Dev.  &  Batt.  243;  Black- 
more  V.  Shelby,  8  Humph.  439 ;  Hudson  v.  Helmes,  28  Ala.  585.  But  see  Beal 
V.  Harmon,  88  Mis.  435.  See  infra,  ch.  9.  In  Missouri,  under  the  Spanish  laws, 
the  guardian  might  purchase  lands  of  his  ward  by  the  court's  permission. 
M'Nair  v.  Hunt,  5  Mis.  800. 

s  Fuller  v.  Wing,  5  Shep.  222. 

4  Case  of  Hampton,  17  S.  &  R.  144. 

ft  Furman  v.  Coe,  1  Gaines'  Gas.  96 ;  Atkinson  v.  Whitehead,  66  N.  C.  296. 

^  McGahan's  Appeal,  7  Barr,  56. 
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good  the  deficiency.^  What  acts  amount  to  fraud  or  culpa- 
ble negligence  will  depend  upon  circumstances.  Ignorance  of 
duty  is  equivalent  to  misconduct,  where  the  ward's  interests 
suffer  by  it.^ 

The  guardian's  responsibility  extends  only  to  such  property 
of  his  ward  as  is  accessible  to  him.  But  having  once  con^e 
into  possession,  or  gained  knowledge  of  his  right  of  posses- 
sion, it  is  his  duty  to  account  for  the  property ;  for  the  law 
then  imposes  upon  him  21^  prima  facie  liability.^  And  the  fact 
that  money  was  collected  in  another  State  beyond  his  juris- 
diction cannot  affect  his  obligation  to  account. 

Courts  of  equity  follow  the  ward's  property  whenever 
wrongfully  disposed  of ;  and  any  person  in  whose  hands  it  is 
found  will  be  held  as  trustee,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  it  came 
into  his  possession  with  notice  of  the  trust.*  And  legacies 
charged  on  land  and  payable  to  the  ward  on  reaching  major- 
ity, though  paid  meanwhile  to  his  guardian,  remain  a  lien  on 
the  land  until  actually  received  by  the  ward.^  Innocent 
third  parties  are  not 'affected  by  the  guardian's  fraud.  But 
where  they  neglect  to  make  reasonable*  inquiries  as  to  facta 
which  ought  to  have  raised  suspicion  in  their  minds,  they 
may  have  to  suffer  for  their  imprudence.® 

*  The  guardian  has  the  management  and  control  of  his  *  471 
ward's  real  estate  so  long  as  his  general  authority  lasts. 

It  is  his  duty  to  collect  the  rents  for  the  benefit  of  his  ward. 
He  may  avow  for.  damage  feasant^  sue  for  non-payment  of 
rent,  and  bring  trespass  and  ejectment  in  his  own  name. 
This  was  the  common-law  rule  as  to  guardians  in  socage,  and 
it  still  applies  to  testamentary,  chancery,  and  probate  guar- 
dians. The  recognized  principle  is  that  such  guardians  have 
an  authority  coupled  with  an  interest,  and  not  a  bare  author- 

i  2  Kent  Com.  280 ;  Glover  v.  Glover,  1  McMuU.  168 ;  Roger's  Appeal,  11 
Penn.  St.  86 ;  Wynn  v.  Benbury,  4  Jones  Eq.  896. 

3  Nicholson's  Appeal,  20  Penn.  St.  60. 

'  Bethune  v.  Green,  27  Geo.  66 ;  Howell  v.  Williamson,  14  Ala.  419 ;  Martin 
V.  Stevens,  80  Miss.  169. 

«  Carpenter  t^.  McBride,  8  Fla.  292. 

»  Cato  V,  Gentry,  28  Geo.  827. 

*  Gale  V.  Wells,  12  Barb.  84 ;  Hanter  v.  Lawrence,  11  Grstt.  111. 
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ity.^  A  guardian  makes  himself  personally  liable  where  he 
negligently  permits  others  to  collect  the  rents,  or  occupies  the 
premises  himself,  or  suffers  them  to  remain  unoccupied.^ 

The  guardian  may  also  lease  his  ward's  lands.  But  his  de- 
mise cannot  last  for  a  longer  period  than  the  law  allows  for 
the  continuance  of  his  trust.  And  it  will  deteimine  upon  tiie 
ward's  death  in  any  event.  A  lease  made  by  a  guardian,  ex- 
tending beyond  the  minority  of  his  ward,  was  once  considered 
void  ;  but  the  modem  rule  treats  such  leases  as  void  only  for 
the  excess  at  the  election  of  the  ward.^  The  same  principles 
apply  to  guardians  of  insane  persons  and  spendthrifts.  And 
the  rule  embraces  assignments  of  the  ward's  leases.*  The 
father,  as  natural  guardian,  cannot  lease  the  land  of  his  child; 
nor  can  thte  mother ;  nor  can  any  mere  custodian  of  the  per- 
son.^ So,  too,  guardians  may  take  premises  on  lease.  And 
though  the  words  "  A.  and  B.,  guardians  "  of  certain  minors, 
are  used  in  a  lease,  the  guardians  are  personally  bound  to  the 
lessor  to  pay  the  rent.^ 

Where  a  guardian  cultivates  his  ward's  farm  instead  of 
letting  it  out,  he  is  bound  to  cultivate  as  a  prudent  farmer 
would  his  own  land ;  otherwise  the  loss  by  depreciation  of 
the  property  in  value  must  be  made  good  by  him.^  And  for 
losses  occurring  through  his  bad  management  of  his  ward's 
real  estate,  he  cannot  expect  to  be  recompensed.® 

*  472       *  The  guardian  may  grant  an  easement  in  his  ward's 

lands ;  but  it  is  of  no  avail  beyond  the  limit  of  his  guar- 
dianship.^   He  may  authorize  the  cutting  of  standing  timber, 

»  Shaw  V.  Shaw,  Vem.  &  Scriv.  607 ;  Bacon  v.  Taylor,  Kirby,  368 ;  2  Kent 
Com.  228 ;  Pond  v.  Curtiss,  7  Wend.  46 ;  Huff  v.  Walker,  1  Cart.  198.  And  see 
O'Hara  v.  Shepherd,  8  Md.  Ch.  806. 

2  Wills'  Appeal,  22  Penn.  St.  825 ;  Clark  v.  Bumside,  15  Bl.  62.  Hughes' 
Appeal,  58  Penn.  St.  500. 

>  Bac.  Abr.  Leases  I. ;  2  Kent  Com.  228;  1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  807;  Rex  r. 
Oakley,  10  East.  494  ;  Putnam  v.  Ritchie,  6  Paige,  390 ;  Field  v.  Schieffelin,  7 
Johns.  Ch.  150;  Hedges  v.  Riker,  5  Johns.  Ch.  168;  Richardson  v.  Richardson, 
49  Mis.  29. 

4  Ross  V.  Gill,  4  CaU,  250. 

^  Anderson  v.  Darby,  1  N.  &  McC.  869 ;  Magruder  v.  Peter,  4  Gill  &  Johns. 
823 ;  Ross  v.  Cobb,  9  Ycrg.  468.    See  Drury  v.  Conner,  1  Har.  &  G.  220. 

^  Hannen  v.  Ewalt,  18  Penn.  St.  9.    See  Snook  i;.  Sutton,  5  Halst.  188. 

7  Willis  V.  Fox,  25  Wis.  646.  8  Harding  v.  Lamed,  4  AUen,  426. 

»  Watkins  v.  Peck,  18  N.  H.  860 ;  Johnson  v.  Carter,  16  Mass.  448. 
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and  allow  others  to  carry  it  away.^  But  his  license  should  be 
given  in  all  cases  for  his  ward's  benefit.  And  if  trees  are  cut 
and  carried  away  by  his  permission,  so  that  trespass  cannot 
be  maintained,  he  must  make  compensation  to  the  ward.^ 

Guardians  may  assign  dower.  And  it  seems  that  the  guar- 
dian's assignment  will  bind  the  heir,  although  Blackstone  and 
Fitzherbert  state  the  law  otherwise.^  The  deed  of  a  married 
woman,  guardian  of  infants,  in  such  capacity,  does  not  convey 
her  right  of  dower.*  Guardians  may  also  institute  proceed- 
ings for  partition.  Such  proceedings,  in  England,  should  be 
by  bill  in  equity.^  In  this  country,  the  subject  is  commonly 
regulated  by  statute.  A  guardian  may  purchase  for  his  ward, 
who  is  one  of  the  heirs,  such  portion  of  an  estate  as  the  other 
heirs  refused  to  take  on  partition,  and  the  court  ordered  to  be 
sold.^ 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  appears  clear  that  the 
guardian  may  execute  all  the  deeds  and  other  writings  neces- 
sary to  the  fulfilment  of  his  trust.  But  such  instruments 
should  be  signed  in  the  name  of  his  ward."^  On  the  same 
principle  that  agents  and  trustees  are  personally  bound  when 
they  exceed  their  authority,  a  guardian  makes  himself  person- 
ally liable  for  stipulations  which  he  has  no  right  to  insert  in 
a  deed,  and  for  authorized  covenants,  so  badly  worded  that 
they  fail  to  bind  the  ward's  estate ;  but  not,  it  would  appear, 
for  implied  covenants  merely.®  Where  a  married 
woman  has  executed  *  a  deed  as  guardian,  it  would  *  473 
seem,  on  principle,  that  the  joinder  of  her  husband  is 
unnecessary.^ 

It  is  the  guardian's  duty  to  keep  the  ward's  premises  in 

1  Fonbl.  £q.  Tr.  82,  n. ;  Thompson  v.  Boardman,  1  Vt.  867  ;  Bond  r.  Lock- 
wood,  88  lU.  212. 

'^  Truss  V.  Old,  6  Rand.  556. 

s  2  Bl.  Com.  186 ;  Fitzh.  N.  B.  8^8 ;  1  Washb.  Real  Prop.  226 ;  Jones  u. 
Brewer,  1  Pick.  814 ;  Young  v.  Tarbell,  87  Me.  609  ;  Curtis  t^.  Hobart,  41  Me. 
230 ;  Bojers  v.  Newbanks,  2  Ind.  888 ;  Clark  v.  Bumside,  15  111.  62. 

*  Jones  0.  HoUopeter,  10  S.  &  R.  826. 

»  Macphers.  Inf.  840. 

«  Bowman's  Appeal,  8  Watts,  869. 

7  Hunter  v.  Dashwood,  2  Edw.  Ch.  415. 

8  Whiting  r.  Dewey,  15  Pick.  428;  Webster  v.  Conley,  46  111.  18. 

9  Palmer  v,  Oakley,  2  Doug.  488. 
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repair,  and  he  may  use  easli  in  his  hands  for  that  parpose 
within  reasonable  limits.  But  he  cannot  build  or  make  ex- 
pensive permanent  improvements  without  a  previous  order 
from  a  court  of  equity,  which  is  to  be  construed  strictly.' 
And  where  he  advances  money  for  such  purposes,  without 
first  obtaining  an  order,  it  would  appear  that  he  is  without  a 
remedy .2  But  the  court  will  sometimes  protect  such  expen- 
ditures, on  the  ground  that  the  ward  has  received  a  benefit 
thereby.^  And  this  seems  the  more  reasonable  doctrine, 
though  not  clearly  recognized  in  this  country*  Authority 
granted  to  expend  a  certain  sum  for  this  purpose,  is  no  au- 
thority to  exceed  that  sum,  though  it  should  prove  inade- 
quate.* Nor  has  the  builder  any  Uen  upon  the  ward's  real 
estate  for  such  excess.^ 

Stock  and  farming  utensils  on  the  ward's  farm  are,  prima 
facte,  the  ward's  property,  as  against  a  guardian  who  has  car- 
ried on  the  farm  in  person.^  But  this  does  not  exempt  from 
attachment  property  of  the  guardian  which  he  purchases  and 
places  upon  the  ward's  lands;  for  the  question  of  title  is 
always  open  to  proof."^ 

The  guardian's  power  to  borrow  money  on  a  mortgage  of 
his  ward's  lands  and  to  create  Hens  upon  it  generally  is 
regarded  with  very  little  favor*  He  could  hardly  make  the 
mortgage  operate  beyond  the  minority  of  his  ward,  at  any 
rate,  if  the  ward  on  reaching  majority  elected  to  disaffirm 
it ;  and  his  only  safe  course  would  be  to  secure  the  previous 
permission  of  the  court,  which  American  statutes  generally 
permit  to  be  done  on  special  proceedings.® 

As  to  personal  estate,  one  of  the  first  duties  of  all  trustees 
is  to  place  the  property  in  a  state  of  security.     Guardians  in 

1  Payne  v.  Stone,  7  S.  &  M.  867 ;  Miller's  Estate,  1  Penn.  St.  826.  And  see 
Powell  V.  Nortli,  8  Ind.  892. 

>  Hassard  r.  Rowe,  11  Barb.  22 ;  Bellinger  v.  Shafer,  2  Sandf.  Ch.  298. 

s  See  Macphers.  Inf.  295;  1  Atk.  489  ;  Hood  v.  Bridport,ll  E.  L.  &Eq.  271 ; 
Jackson  v,  Jackson,  1  Gratt.  148. 

«  Snodgrass'  Appeal,  87  Penn.  St.  877. 

»  Guy  ».  DuUprey,  16  Cal.  195. 

«  Tenney  v.  Evans,  11  N.  H.  846.  f  lb.  14  N.  H.  848. 

8  Merritt  v.  Simpson,  41  EI.  891 ;  Lovelaee  v.  Smith,  89  Geo.  180. 
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this  respect  are  treated  on  the  same  footing  as  other  trustees. 
Choses  in  action  should  be  reduced  to  possession  without  un- 
necessary delay.^  Money  temporarily  in  the  guar- 
dian's hands  *  should  be  deposited  in  some  responsible  *  474 
bank.  But  wherever  placed  and  however  invested,  the 
trust  funds  should  be  separated,  by  distinguishing  marks,  from 
his  private  property ;  exceptions  occurring,  however,  in  some 
cases  of  a  temporary  deposit,  as  for  instance  where  the  money 
is  left  in  one's  iron  safe  with  his  private  valuable  papers  for 
no  unreasonable  length  of  time  and  under  circumstances  im- 
puting to  him  no  want  of  ordinary  prudence  and  diligence, 
either  in  placing  and  keeping  it  there  in  that  condition,  or  in 
pursuing  the  thief  who  took  it  out.  Otherwise,  he  would  be 
personally  liable  for  loss.  Hence,  if  a  guardian  deposits 
money  in  a  bank  to  his  own  account,  and  the  bank  after- 
wards fails,  he  must  suffer  the  consequences.^  So  if  he  pur- 
chases stock  or  takes  a  promissory  note  in  his  own  name  it 
will  be  treated  as  his  own  ;  but  not,  necessarily,  to  the  ward's 
prejudice,  for  it  might  other\^e  be  clearly  identified  and 
traced  as  the  ward's  property.*  And  it  would  appear  that  he 
is  not  permitted  in  such  cases  to  show  by  other  evidence  an 
intent  to  charge 'his  ward;  for  the  act  itself  is  conclusive 
against  him.^ 

The  guardian  may  receive  money  secured  to  the  ward  by 
mortgage,  and  discharge  the  mortgage,  before,  at,  or  after 
maturity,  in  the  exercise  of  due  prudence  and  foresight.**  It 
would  appear  too,  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  statute  limiting 
his  powers,  he  has,  as  incidental  to  his  office  and  duties, 
the  power  to  sell  his  ward's  personal  property.® 

1  See  Hill  Trustees,  447,  and  cases  cited ;  Caff\rey  v.  Darby,  6  Yes.  488 ; 
Powell  r.  Eyans,  5  Yes.  889 ;  Lewson  v.  Copeland,  2  Bro.  C.  C.  156  ;  Tebbs  v. 
Carpenter,  1  Madd.  298;  Caney  v.  Bond,  6  BeaT.  486. 

2  Wren  v.  Eirton,  11  Yes.  877  ;  Fletcher  v.  Walker,  8  Madd.  78;  McDonnell 
V.  Harding,  7  Sim.  178;  Routh  v.  Howell,  8  Yes.  666;  Matthews  v.  Brise,  6 
Beav.  239;  Atkinson  v.  Whitehead,  66  N.  C.  296. 

s  Jenkins  v.  Walter,  8  Gill  &  Johns.  218;  White  v.  Parker,  8  Barb.  48; 
Knowlton  v.  Bradley,  17  N.  H.  468 ;  Brown  v.  Danham,  11  Gray,  42 ;  Beasley 
9.  Watson,  41  Ala.  284. 

«  Brisbane  v.  The  Bank,  4  Watts,  92 ;  Stanley's  Appeal.  8  Ban*,  481. 

»  Chapman  v.  Tibbito,  88  N.  Y.  289 ;  Smith  v.  Dibrell,  81  Tex.  289. 

6  See  Wallace  v.  Holmes,  9  Blatchf.  66 ;  supra,  p.  466. 
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In  collecting  outstanding  debts  a  reasonable  time  is  to  be 
allowed  the  guardian.  Ordinary  prudence  and  diligence  is 
the  rule ;  and  for  culpable  negligence  subjecting  the  estate  of 
his  ward  to  loss  he  may  make  himself  personally,  liable,  even 
though  the  demand  be  against  a  person  residing  in  another 
State.^  He  is  not  to  sue  in  all  cases  where  ordinary  modes  of 
collection  fail ;  for  the  expenses  of  litigation  are  to  be  weighed 
against  the  chances  of  realizing  a  benefit.  What  is  a  reason- 
able time  will  depend  upon  circumstances.  It  is  his  dutj''  to 
contest  all  improper  claims,  though  presented  by  the  surviv- 
ing parent.^  Nor  can  he  with  safety  permit  the  administrator 
of  the  estate  of  his  ward's  father  to  control  property  of  which 
he  is  the  legal  custodian.  And  he  must  hold  an  administrator 
to  account  in  all  cases.^  If  a  guardian  takes  notes  of  third 
persons  in  payment  of  an  indebtedness  to  hii  ward,  and  after- 
wards receives  the  money  upon  the  notes,  and  appropriates 
the  money  as  guardian,  the  payment  is  sufficient.*  But  he  is 
not  personally  Kable,  in  every  case,  on  a  note  received  by  him 
with  other  assets,  which  turns  out  afterwards  to  be 

*  475    worthless,  on  *  the  ground  that  it  might  have  been 

collected  when  transferred  to  him  ;  for  a  guardian's 
liability  has  its  reasonable  limits.^  And  money  paid  to  a 
guardian  by  mistake  cannot  be  recovered  again,  if  he  has 
paid  it  out  before  receiving  notice  of  the  mistake.® 

Like  all  other  trustees,  the  guardian  is  bound  to  make 
his  ward's  funds  productive.  He  should  see  that  the  capital 
which  comes  to  his  hands  is  well  secured ;  procure  a  change 
of  securities  whenever  necessary  ;  and  invest  surplus  moneys 
where  they  may  draw  interest.  For  funds  accruing  during 
the  continuance  of  his  trust  he  is  allowed  a  reasonable  time 
for  making  his  investment,  usually  limited  to  six  months, 
though  in  some  cases  a  year  is  allowed,  and  in  others  only 
three  months ;  and  he  cannot  suffer  the  ward's  money  to 

1  Potter  V,  Hiscox,  80  Conn.  608.  ^  Ex  parte  GuernBey,  21  111.  448. 

s  Wills's  Appeal,  22  Penn.  St.  825;  Clark  v.  Tompkins,  1  S.  C.  n.  8.  119. 
^  Jone8  V.  Jones,  20  Iowa,  888. 

»  Stem's  Appeal,  6  Whart.  472 ;  Waring  v,  Damall,  10  Gill  &  Johns.  127. 
«  Massey  v,  Massey,  2  HiU  Ch.  492. 
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remain  longer  idle.^  But  he  may  keep  a  suitable  surplus  on 
hand  for  current  and  contingent  expenses ;  also  sums  too 
small  to  be  wisely  invested.^  And  family  relics  and  orna- 
ments, household  furniture  and  farm  stock,  are  generally 
exempted  from  the  rule  of  investment. 

The  investment  of  the  trust  funds  is  therefore  one  of  the 
most  important  duties  of  a  guardian,  both  as  respects  the 
interests  of  his  ward  and  his  own  security.  Testamentary 
guardians,  like  trustees  under  deeds  of  trust,  should  foUftw 
the  direction  of  the  testator  in  making  investments  ;  and  for 
losses  arising  from  such  course  they  are  not  responsible.  But 
thdr  powers  are  to  be  construed  strictly  ;  and  where  the  will 
is  silent  or  the  directions  are  in  general  terms,  or  manifestly 
improper,  chancery  rules  of  investment  must  prevail.^ 

In  England,  the  estates  of  infants  and  persons  of  un- 
sound *  mind  under  chancery  guardianship  are  usually  *  476 
controlled  by  the  court.  The  general  practice  is  to  get 
in  all  the  money  due  the  ward  and  invest  it  in  the  public  funds. 
For  this  purpose  a  receiver  is  appointed,  if  necessary.  The 
court  will  not  allow  the  ward's  money  to  be  left  out  on  per- 
sonal security,  without  reference  to  a  master  as  to  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  security ;  nor  upon  judgment  security ;  but, 
where  advantageously  invested  on  the  security  of  real  estate, 
in  Great  Britain,  the  court  will  not  disturb  the  investment. 
The  statute  of  4  and  5  William  IV.  c.  29,  authorizes  invest- 
ments on  real  security  in  Ireland,  under  the  direction  of  the 
English  Court  of  Chancery.* 

In  this  country,  the  management  of  the  personal  estate  of 
infants  and  others  is  usually  left  to  their  guardian,  subject  to 
recognized  principles  of  law  which  he  is  bound  to  follow. 
There  are  statutes  in  many  States  which  authorize  the  invest- 
ment by  fiduciaries  only  in  particular  kinds  of  securities.  In 
others,  it  is  provided  that  investments  may  be  made  in  any 

1  Worrell's  Appeal,  28  PeDn.  St.  44 ;  White  v.  Parker,  8  Barb.  48;  Karr  t^. 
Karr,  0  Dana,  8 ;  Pettus  v.  Sutton,  10  Rich.  Eq.  856 ;  Owen  v.  Peebles,  42  Ala. 
888;  »n/ia,  p.  477. 

2  Baker  v.  Richards,  8  S.  &  R.  12;  Enowlton  v.  Bradley,  17  N.  H.  458. 

s  Macphers.  Inf.  26G.    And  see  Hill  Trustees,  868-884,  and  Wharton's  notes. 
<  Macphers.  Inf.  266;  Hill  Trustees,  896;  Norbury  r.  Norbury,  4  Madd.  191. 
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manner  for  the  interest  of  all  concerned.^  It  is  the  general 
rule  that  either  public  securities  or  real  securities  are  to  be 
preferred.2  Investments  in  stock  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  the  State  having  jurisdiction  of  the  ward,  are  doubtless 
proper;  so,  mortgage  investments  on  first* class  property 
within  the  State,  and  city  and  town  securities,  are  frequently 
designated  as  suitable  investments.  But  the  stock  of  railway, 
navigation,  and  other  incorporated  companies,  whose  stabiUty 
is  ^incertain,  are  unsuitable.*  For  small  sums  of  money  sav- 
ings banks  of  good  repute  may  be  found  convenient.  United 
States  Bank  stock  has  been  considered  a  proper  inveatment.* 
And  while,  in  some  States,  fiduciary  officers  are  strictly  limited 
in  their  power  of  investments ;  in  others,  as  Massachu- 

*  477    setts,  there  is  no  favored  stock,  and  they  are  only  *  bound 

to  exercise  reasonable  prudence  and, sound  faith.*  But 
for  losses  which  are  without  the  protection  of  this  rule,  the 
guardian  or  other  trustee  is  always  personally  responsible. 
And  loans  on  the  credit  of  a  single  individual,  or  a  single 
firm,  without  other  security,  or  with  very  doubtful  security, 
are  not  sustained.^  Nor  investments  in  indorsed  notes  of 
parties  of  bad  or  doubtful  standing ;  ^  though  the  rule  would 
be  otherwise  if  their  credit  is  good.     Loans  to  individuals 

^  Gkuy  V.  Cannon,  8  Ired.  £q.  64. 

>  Gray  v.  Fox,  Saxt.  259;  Worrell's  Appeal,  9  Barr,  608;  Nance  v.  Nanee, 
1  S.  C.  N.  8.  209. 

»  Worrell's  Appeal,  28  Penn.  St.  44 ;  Allen  t^.  Gaillard,  1  S.  C.  n.  s.  279; 
French  v.  Currier,  47  N.  H.  88.  There  are  a  number  of  recent  decisions  in 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  and  other  Southern  States,  of  tem- 
porary importance,  which  relate  to  investments  in  what  are  known  as  "  Confed- 
erate securities  "  and  settlements  hy  a  guardian  in  the  so-called  "  Confederate 
money."  Among  these  see  Powell  v.  Boon,  48  Ala.  459 ;  White  v.  Kesbit,  21 
La.  Ann.  600;  Brand  v.  Abbott,  42  Ala.  499;  Sudderth  v.  McCombs,  65  N.  0. 
186 ;  Coffin  v.  Bramlitt,  42  Miss.  194. 

«  Boggs  V.  Adger,  4  Rich.  Eq.  408 ;  contra,  Smith  v.  Smith,  7  J.  J.  Harsh. 
288.    And  see  Watson  r.  Stone,  40  Ala.  451. 

*  Konigmaciier's  Appeal,  1  Penn.  207 ;  Lovell  v.  Minot,  20  Pick.  116  ;  Nance 
V.  Nance,  1  S.  C.  k.  s.  209 ;  Swartwout  v.  Oaks,  52  Barb.  622. 

6  Smith  u.  Smith,  4  Jolms.  Ch.  281 ;  Clay  o.  Clay,  8  Met.  (Ky.)  548 ;  Boyett 
V.  Hurst,  1  Jones  Eq.  166 ;  Clark  v.  Garfield,  8  Allen,  427 ;  Gilbert  v.  GuptiU,84 
ni.  112. 

7  Hsrding  v.  Lamed,  4  Allen,  426 ;  Fletcher  v.  Fletcher,  29  Vt  98 ;  Coring- 
ton  v.  r^ak,  65  N.  C.  534 ;  Hurdle  v.  Leath,  68  N.  C.  597. 
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with  good  collateral  security  are  upheld.^  Speculative  in- 
Testments  may  be  made  by  prudent  men  in  their  own  busi- 
ness, but  not  by  fiduciaries  with  their  trust  funds.  If  a 
loan  by  the  guardian  be  sanctioned  by  the  court  he  is  not 
liable  for  loss,  unless  it  arises  from  his  subsequent  neglect.^ 
But  the  assent  of  the  court  must  be  in  writing  and  of  record  ; 
not  given  by  parol. 

Negligence  and  unreasonable  delay  in  the  investment  of 
trust  funds  is  a  breach  of  official  duty  for  which  the  trus^ree 
is  held  answerable.  And  where  the  guardian  suffers  cash 
balances  to  remain  idle  in  his  hands,  or  mingles  the  ward's 
money  with  his  own,  he  is  chargeable  with  interest,  and  in 
case  of  misconduct  with  compound  interest.^  It  remains  a 
disputed  question  whether  the  guardian  should  be  charged 
with  compound  interest  for  mere  delinquency ;  but  it  seems 
that  he  should  not.  In  some  cases  a  trustee  has  been  so 
charged,  because  the  trusts  under  which  he  acted  required 
him  'to  place  the  fund  where  more  than  simple  interest  would 
have  accumulated.  In  others,  the  principle  seems  to  have 
been  to  exact  it  as  a  penalty  for  his  misconduct  in  deriv- 
ing, or  seeking  to  derive,  some  pecuniary  *  advantage  *  478 
from  the  trust  money.  In  all  cases  courts  of  chancery 
have  exercised  a  liberal  discretion,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances.^ The  rule  announced  by  Chancellor  Kent  cannot, 
therefore,  be  considered  quite  accurate.^ 

Where  a  guardian  speculates  with  his  ward's  funds,  or  em- 

1  Lovell  V.  MiDot,  20  Pick.  116. 

'  O'Hara  y.  Shepherd,  8  Md.  Ch.  806;  Bryant  v.  Craig,  12  Ala.  854;  Car- 
lisle V.  Carlysle,  10  Md.  440. 

)  Barney  v.  Saunders,  16  How.  535 ;  Swindall  t;.  Swindall,  8  Ired.  Eq.  285 ; 
Knott  i;.  Cottee,  18  E.  L.  &  Eq.  804 ;  Stark  v.  Gamble,  48  N.  H.  465 ;  Tyson  v. 
Sanderson,  45  Ala.  864 ;  Clay  v.  Clay,  3  Met.  (Ky.)  548.  But  see  Reynolds  v. 
Walker,  29  Miss.  250.  There  are  extreme  cases  in  which  a  guardian  would  not 
be  charged,  for  delaying  to  invest,  even  with  simple  interest,  it  appearing  on 
proof  that  he  could  not  do  so  by  exercising  due  diligence.  Brand  i;.  Abbott,  42 
Ala.  499. 

*  See  language  of  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  in  Jones  v.  Foxall,  18  £.  L.  &  Eq. 
140;  Roche  v.  Hart,  11  Yes.  58. 

^  2  Kent  Com.  281,  and  note  ib.,  with  citation  of  authorities.  And  see  Roche 
V.  Hart,  11  Yes.  58;  Robinson  v.  Robinson,  9  £.  L.  &  Eq.  70;  Light's  Appeal, 
24  Penn.  St.  180 ;  Kenan  v.  Hall,  8  Geo.  417 ;  Greening  i;.  Fox,  12  B.  Monr.  187 ; 
Bentley  t^.  Shreve,  2  Md.  Ch.  215;  Fettos  v.  Clauson,  4  Rich.  Eq.  92. 
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ploys  them  in  trade,  he  must  account  for  the  profits.  As  this 
is  a  clear  breach  of  trust,  compound  interest  is  properly 
chargeable.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  true  rule  in  equity, 
where  large  profits,  which  ought  to  have  gone  to  the  credit  of 
the  cestui  que  trusty  are  appropriated  by  his  trustee,  to  require 
them  to  be  turned  in  on  account ;  and  to  impose  compound 
interest  instead  as  a  penalty  only  when  there  are  practical 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  enforcing  such  a  rule.  For  it  is 
obyious  that  in  this  country  a  guardian  can  frequently  afford 
to  pay  compound  interest  for  the  use  of  his  ward's  money,  if 
he  is  suffered  to  retain  the  full  profits  of  the  speculation  for 
himself.^  Where  he  loans  his  ward's  money  on  usury,  and 
thereby  forfeits  the  whole  debt,  he  is  liable  for  principal  and 
interest.^  But  this  need  not  prevent  him  from  investing  at 
more  than  the  ordinary  or  ''  legal "  rate,  if  it  be  in  reality 
lawful ;  and  in  some  States  he  is  bound  to  do  so.^  It  has 
been  held  that  where  a  guardian  employs  his  ward's  money 
in  a  business  which  he  allows  his  son  to  manage,  with  a. por- 
tion of  the  profits  as  his  compensation,  and  the  transaction  is 
free  from  fr^d,  he  is  not  chargeable  with  his  son's  share  of 
the  profits.* 

While  in  many  States  the  guardian's  investment  of  his 
ward's  moneys  in  stocks  is  illegal,  and  it  must  be  his  loss  if 
the  stock  turn  out  unproductive,  the  tendency  of  the  deci- 
sions is  to  make  him  liable,  in  case  the  stock  jiroves  produc- 
tive, for  the  highest  market  value  of  the  shares  which  he 
realized  or  might  have  realized,  and  for  all  the  dividends  he 
received  from  them.^ 

Where  the  trust  property  is  already  invested  on  securities 

which  would  not  be  sanctioned  by  the  court,  the  ques- 

*  479    tion  sometimes  *  arises  how  far  it  is  the  guardian's  duty 

to  call  them  in  and  invest  in  other  securities.     In  this, 

and  in  matters  of  reinvestment,  the  same  principles  would  be 

held  to  apply  as  to  genetal  trustees.     And  since  such  ques- 

1  Spear  v.  Spear,  9  Rich.  Eq.  184.  ^  Draper  v.  Joiner,  9  Humph.  612. 

s  Foteaux  v.  Le  Page,  6  Iowa,  123  ;  Frost  v,  Winston.  82  Mis.  489. 
*  Kyle  V,  Bamett,  17  Ala.  806. 

0  Fiencii  t;.  Currier,  47  N.  H.  88 ;  Lamb's  Appeal,  58  Penn.  St.  142;  Atkin- 
aon  v.  Atkinson,  8  Allen,  15. 
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tions  have  arisen  almost  always  under  testamentary  trusts, 
and  not  as  between  guardian  and  ward,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  works  on  that  subject  for  a  full  exposition  of  the  law.  We 
will  simply  add,  that  much  is  to  be  left  to  a  guardian's  dis- 
cretion, in  this  and  all  other  respects,  where  he  manages  the 
property  of  his  ward  on  the  footing  of  a  trustee  ;  and  that  he 
will  not  be  held  to  strict  account  for  losses  occasioned  in  the 
exercise  of  his  authority,  where  he  has  acted  bona  fide^  and 
according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  though  not  with  all  the 
promptitude  and  skill  which  the  exigencies  of  the  ward's 
situation  demanded.^ 

1  See  Hill  Trustees,  and  Wharton's  notes,  879^-884. 
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*  480  *  CHAPTER  VII. 

SALES   OF  THE  WABD'S  REAL  ESTATE. 

The  nature  of  personal  property,  its  convertibility  into 
cash,  and  the  necessity  frequently  arising  for  changes  of 
investment  in  order  to  make  it  sufficiently  productive,  have 
brought  about  a  flexible  rule  so  far  as  its  purchase  and  sale 
is  concerned,  and  no  actual  conversion  takes  place.  Hence, 
courts  of  chancery  at  the  present  day  assume  considerable 
latitude  in  directing  changes  from  one  species  of  personal 
estate  to  another.  EB{)ecially  liberal  must  be  the  rule  in 
those  States  where  the  trustee  is  free  to  invest  in  any 
securities  deemed  proper,  provided  he  observes  prudence 
and  good  faith.  Hence,  too,  the  guardian  himself  may  seU  and 
reinvest  his  ward's  personal  estate,  and  make  purchases,  with- 
out a  previous  order  of  court.  But  this  is  to  be  considered 
rather  the  American  than  .the  English,  rule ;  since,  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter,  a  guardian's  discretion  is 
strictly  limited  in  England,  and  the  practice  of  the  chancery 
courts  in  such  matters  is  to  control  the  property. 

Courts  of  chancery,  however,  have  no  inherent  original 
jurisdiction  to  direct  the  sale  of  lands  belonging  to  infants. 
The  legislative  power  of  a  State  may  take  the  property  of  its 
citizens  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain.  But 
a  judicial  tribunal  properly  hesitates  to  assume  such  functions. 
The  common  law,  which  recognized  fuUy  the  right  of  indi- 
viduals to  the  enjoyment  of  their  possessions,  and  particularly 
of  real  estate,  without  disturbance,  appears  to  have  treated 
lands  belonging  to  infants  as  property  which  should  be  pre- 
served intact  until  the  owner  became  of  sufficient  age  to  dis- 
pose of  it  according  to  his  own  pleasure.  Timber  might  be 
felled,  and  mineral  ore  dug  out  and  carried  away ;  but  though 
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such  acts  constituted  a  technical  conyersion  of  real  estate,  they 
were  in  efPeet  but  a  mode  of  enjoyment  of  the  rents  and  prof* 
its,  and  the  guardian  was  obliged  to  account  for  these  products 
of  the  soil  to  the  infant  owner.  Sales  of  the  ward's  lands 
were  authorized  in  certain  cases,  as  where  there  were  debts 
to  be  paid,  encumbrances  to  be  discharged,  judgments  to  be 
satisfied,  and  necessary  repairs  to  be  made  upon  the  premises. 
But  in  such  cases,  the  Court  of  Chancery  violated  no  rights  of 
ownership;  since  it  is  the  universal  doctrine  that  property 
can  only  be  held  subordinate  to  the  obligation  of  paying  one's 
debts.^  Courts  of  chancery  went  no  further,  except  when 
authorized  by  statutes.  They  preferred  that  the  infant's 
property  should  remain,  while  guardianship  lasted,  impressed 
with  its  original  character.  In  the  settlement  of  estates, 
personal  property  was  to  be  taken  to  pay  what  was  needful 
for  support  and  maintenance,  rather  than  lands.  Not  even 
purchases  of  real  estate  were  favorably  regarded.  And 
when  a  sale  became  necessary,  the  real  estate  was  not 
*  resorted  to  until  other  means  of  raising  money  had  *  481 
failed;  nor  was  a  general  sale  of  the  lands  ordered 
whenever  a  partial  sale  would'  suffice. 

On  this  subject  Lord  Hardwicke  observed  as  follows,  in 
Taylor  v.  Philip9:^  "There  is  no  instance  of  this  court's 
binding  the  inheritance  of  an  infant  by  any  discretionary  act 
of  the  court.  As  to  personal  things,  as  in  the  composition  of 
debts,  it  has  been  done,  but  never  as  to  the  inheritance ;  for 
that  would  be  taking  on  the  court  a  legislative  authority, 
doing  that  which  is  properly  the  subject  of  a  private  bill." 
This  language  received  the  subsequent  approval  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Hart.^  It  has  also  been  quoted  as  the  recognized 
law  in  this  country.* 

1  See  Sbaflher  v,  Brig^^t,  86  Ind.  65.  On  application  for  maintenance,  chan- 
cery has  jurisdiction  to  charge  expenses  of  past  maintenance  and  costs  on  the 
infant's  land.  In  re  Howarth,  L.  R.  8  Ch.  416.  And  see  De  Witte  v.  Palin,  L.  R. 
14  £q.  261 ;  Nunn  v,  Hancock,  L.  R.  6  Ch.  860,  as  to  jurisdiction  in  sale  of 
reversionary  interest  of  an  infant. 

3  2  Yes.  28.  '  Russel  r.  Hussel,  1  Moll.  626. 

*  Rogers  v.  Dill,  6  Hill,  416.  See  also  the  learned  and  elaborate  opinion  of 
the  court,  with  citation  of  English  authorities,  in  Williams'  Case,  8  Bland,  186; 
Jewett,  Ex  parte,  16  Ala.  409 ;  Thompson  r.  Brown,  4  Johns.  Ch.  619 ;  Faulkner 
V.  Dayis,  18  Gratt,  661. 
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Hence,  too,  whenever  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  permitted 
purchases  of  lands,  the  infant's  right  to  affirm  or  disaffirm  on 
reaching  majority,  or,  as  chancery  sometimes  expresses  it,  to 
show  cause,  has  been  reserved.  Lord  Eldon  lays  down  with 
great  caution  the  power  of  the  court  in  changing  the  infant's 
property,  so  as  not  to  affect  the  infant's  power  over  it  when 
he  comes  of  age.^  And,  whatever  may  be  the  rule  where 
there  is  some  claim  or  debt  to  be  satisfied,  it  appears  that 
chancery  will  decline  ordering  a  sale  of  land  belonging  to  an 
infant  merely  upon  the  ground  that  the  sale  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  him ;  while  in  any  case,  if  there  be  a  material  error 
in  substance,  and  not  in  form  alone,  a  purchaser  may  object 
to  the  title,  and  the  court  will  discharge  him  from  his  con- 
tract.^ • 

One  objection  to  conversions  of  property,  namely,  that  the 
laws  of  inheritance  are  not  the  same  in  real  and  pei-sonal 
estate,  became  obviated  in  equity  by  treating  the  proceeds 
throughout  as  impressed  with  the  character  of  the  original 
fund ;  a  rule  of  large  application  both  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica.^ Another  objection,  upon  which  English  writers  have 
dwelt  at  length,  arose  under  the  law  of  testamentary  disposi- 
tions, which  allowed  infants  to  give  and  bequeath  personal 
estate,  males  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  females  at  twelve, 
while  real  estate  could  not  be  devised  under  twenty-one. 
Here  again  chancery  decreed,  whenever  a  conversion  was 
authorized,  that  the  right  of  testamentary  disposition 
*482  should  not  be  thereby  *  changed.  The  wills  act  of 
1  Vict.  c.  26,  dispenses  with  this  distinction  in  testa- 
mentary dispositions  altogether.^    And  this  latter  objection 


1  Ware  v.  Polhill,  11  Yes.  278 ;  Ex  parte  PhiUips,  19  Yes.  122. 

3  See  1  Dan.  Ch.  Pract.  8d  Am.  ed.  169,  160;  Calyert  v.  Godfrey,  6  Beay. 
106. 

s  Wheldale  v.  Partridge,  6  Yes.  896;  Macphera.  Inl  284;  Story  £q.  Juris. 
§§  790-798,  and  authorities  dted ;  2  Kent  Com.  280,  and  n. ;  Forman  v.  Marsh, 
1  Kern.  544 ;  Horton  v.  McCoy,  47  N.  Y.  21 ;  Fidier  v,  Higgins,  6  C.  £.  Green, 
188;  Holmes'  Appeal,  68  Penn.  St.  889;  March  o.  Berrier,  6  Ired.  £q.  524; 
Huger  V.  Huger,  8  Desaus.  18.  But  this  is  not  neoeasarily  the  case  at  law.  And 
such  proceeds  lose  their  original  character  and  become  personalty  on  their  first 
transmission  though  to  an  infant.    Dyer  v.  Cornell,  4  Barr,  859. 

4  Macphers.  Inf.  278,  and  cases  cited.    See  Hill  on  Trustees,  896,  n. 
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never  could  have  arisen  in  the  courts  of  some  of  the  United 

States. 

Guardians  and  tutors  of  minors  at  the  civil  law  had  power, 
under  the  direction  of  the  proper  court,  as  it  would  appear, 
to  convey  the  estates  of  their  wards.^ 

Legislative  authority  may  intervene  to  direct  the  absolute 
sale  of  an  infant's  lands.  And  since  the  ownership  of  real 
estate  in  this  country  is  vested  with  comparatively  little  of 
that  sanctity  and  importance  which  the  ancient  laws  of 
primogeniture  and  feudal  tenure  threw  about  it,  and  inas- 
much as  purchases  and  sales  of  land  are  fast  becoming  matters 
of  every-day  occurrence,  the  legislatures  of  most  of  the  United 
States  have  seen  fit  to  enact  laws  for  facilitating  the  sales  of 
real  estate  by  fiduciary  officers. 

They  are  comparatively  recent,  and  not  altogether  uniform 
in  their  provisions.  But  in  most  essential  features  they  are 
alike.  They  constitute  a  permanent  system.  As  cases  are 
constantly  arising  under  these  laws,  we  shall  here 
briefly  *  notice  some  of  the  principles  which  have  a  *  483 
special  bearing  upon  the  sales  of  real  estate,  so  far  as 
guardians  are  concerned. 

The  American  statutes  relative  to  the  sale  of  lands  belong- 
ing to  infants  have  the  following  points  in  common :  Firsts  an 
application  to  the  court  on  the  infant's  behalf  upon  which  the 
order  of  sale  issues.  Second^  a  special  bond  to  be  filed  by 
the  guardian.  Thirds  the  formal  sale  of  the  land.  Fourth^ 
the  execution  of  the  deed  to  the  purchaser.  Fifths  a  proper 
disposition  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale.  And  in  some  States 
a  judicial  confirmation  of  the  sale  is  required.  The  judicial 
order  of  sale  is  frequently  termed  a  license ;  and  the  exact 
method  of  procedure  is  indicated  in  the  statutes  themselves. 

These  statutes,  we  may  add,  not  unfrequently  limit  the 
purpose  for  which  such  sales  may  be  made  :  as,  for  instance, 
when  the  ward  has  no  other  means  for  his  education  and 
support.    And  again,  the  guardian  to'  be  authorized,  is  the 

1  Menifee  v.  Hamilton,  82  Tex.  495. 
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probate,  not  the  natural,  guardian,  who  besides  giving  the 
usual  bond  of  guardianship  is  likewise  required  to  give  the 
special  bond  of  which  we  speak  for  the  purposes  of  the  sale.^ 
And  the  legislative  provision  sometimes  extends  to  sales  of 
reversionary  or  equitable  interests  of  minors ;  or,  again,  is 
limited  to  property  in  which  the  minor  has  the  legal  title. 

As  to  the  disposition  of  the  proceeds,  the  guardian's  con- 
duct is  to  be  regulated  by  the  terms  of  his  license.  If  he  was 
permitted  to  sell  for  the  puipose  of  maintenance  and  support, 
the  moneys  obtained  must  be  so  appropriated ;  if  for  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  debts,  those  debts  must  be  paid ;  if  for 
investment  in  other  securities,  he  must  invest  therein ;  and, 
unless  the  court  leaves  the  investment  to  his  own  discretion, 
he  is  bound  to  invest  as  it  orders.  Any  other  course  of  con* 
duct  will  subject  him  to  penalties  for  breach  of  his  special 
bond.  He  is  not  justified  in  appropriating  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  for  the  above  objects  generally,  however  reasonable 
it  might  be  to  do  so  on  other  considerations ;  but  for  the  par- 
ticular object  contemplated  by  the  court  in  granting  the  li- 
cense.^ Not  even  the  ward's  assent  to  his  disposition  of  the 
proceeds  can  exonerate  the  guardian  from  responsibility  to 
other  parties  immediately  interested,  for  such  losses  as  may 
occur  by  reason  of  his  disregard  of  this  rule.'  Nor  is  his 
special  bond  discharged  by  the  fiact  that  he  produced  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  in  court,  and  was  then  ordered  to  with- 
draw them  ;  for  the  guardian  and  not  the  court  is  the  proper 
custodian  of  the  fund.^  Any  person  not  the  guardian, 
authorized  to  sell  in  such  cases,  is  held  to  account  in  like 
manner.^ 

The  guardian's  deed  made  under  such  orders  of  court  has 
usually  only  the  effect  of  a  quitclaim,  except  so  &r  as  he  may 
have  covenanted  on  his  part  that  he  has  complied  with  the 
statute  requisites  and  that  he  is  the  guardian  duly  authorized ; 
and  in  general  he  cannot  bind  his  ward  by  any  covenants  of 
warranty  in  the  deed.® 

^  See  Morris  v.  Morris,  2  McCart.  289 ;  Shanks  v.  Seamonds,  24  Iowa,  181 ; 
People  V.  Circuit  Judge,  19  Mich.  296. 

2  Strong  V.  Moe,  8  Allen,  126.  >  Harding  v.  Lamed,  4  Allen,  426. 

*  State  V.  Steele,  21  Ind.  207.  •  Pope  r.  Jackson,  11  Pick.  118. 

<  SUte  V.  Clark,  28  Ind.  188. 
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*  The  most  difficult  question  which  arises  under  the  *  484 
statutes  relating  to  sales  of  the  infant's  lands,  is  that 
of  the  essentials  of  the  purchaser's  title.  In  what  cases  may 
the  guardian's  sale  be  set  aside  ?  What  statute  provisions 
shall  be  regarded  as  imperative,  and  what  as  merely  direc- 
tory ?  How  far  will  irregularities  avoid  the  guardian's  acts, 
and  who  is  at  liberty  to  impeach  them  ?  One  proposition 
may  be  laid  down  at  the  outset.  It  is  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
authority  of  the  guardian  to  make,  and  of  the  court  to  per- 
mit, an  absolute  sale  of  the  infant's  lands,  is  limited  to  the 
grant  of  powers  conferred  by  the  legislature,  the  terms  of 
such  grant  should  be  carefully  followed.  Sales  made  in  utter 
disregard  of  the  precautions  wisely  interposed  by  law  are 
absolutely  worthless.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  always 
a  hardship  imposed  upon  a  bona  fde  purchaser,  whose  rights 
once  apparently  vested,  are  afterwards  pronounced  null.  If 
the  purchaser  took  the  child's  lands  by  collusion  ahd  fraud, 
or,  being  the  guardian  himself,  abused  his  trust  to  secure  his 
own  profit,  equity  might  justly  suffer  the  transaction  to  be 
set  aside  altogether.  But  a  stranger  who  pays  his  purchase- 
money  honestly  and  fairly  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  suffer 
for  mere  irregularities  under  the  law.  For  such  fraudulent 
acts  of  the  guardian  as  necessarily  follow  the  consummation 
of  a  bargain — as  the  misapplication  of  the  purchase-money 
—  it  is  clear  that  the  purchaser  is  not  Uable.^  A  sale,  too,  if 
valid  when  made,  is  not  rendered  invalid  by  the  guardian's 
subsequent  resignation  and  the  appointment  of  another  per- 
son in  his  place.^  As  to  those  acts  which  precede  the  con- 
summation of  a  bargain  the  purchaser  is  put  on  his  guard, 
unless  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  they  could  not  have 
come  to  his  observation.  Irregularities  or  omissions  to  comply 
vnth  statute  formalities  seem  to  range  themselves  in  three 
classes :  those  which  are  immaterial ;  those  which  will  render 
a  sale  voidable  by  certain  parties  interested  ;  those  which  go 

1  Ex  parte  Guenuey,  21  m.  448 ;  Barrett  v.  Churchill,  18  B.  Monr.  887 ;  Pat- 
ton  V,  Thompson,  2  Jones  Eq.  411 ;  Mason  v,  VTait,  4  Scam.  127. 
>  Fitzgibbon  v.  Lake,  29  m.  166. 
'  Hemdon  v.  Lancaster,  6  Bush,  488. 
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to  the  foundation  of  the  Bale  and  render  it  void  alto- 
*  486   gether.    And,  according  to  *  the  judicial  construction 

of  such  irregularities  and  omissions,  under  the  statutes 
and  practice  of  the  State,  will  the  purchaser's  title  be  de- 
termined. 

Where  the  sole  authority  of  the  guardian  is  derived  from 
the  statute,  courts  will  reluctantly  declare  any  part  of  that 
statute  immaterial,  except  in  the  sense  that  the  responsibility 
for  non-compliance  is  thrown  upon  the  guardian  or  the  court, 
and  not  upon  the  purchaser.  Informalities  in  the  recitals  of 
a  bona  fide  deed,  defective  notices,  the  insertion  of  irrelevant 
or  superfluous  matter  in  the  order  of  sale,  errors  of  the  guar- 
dian in  his  allegations  or  of  the  court  in  issuing  process,  have 
been  in  this  sense  ruled  as  immaterial.  But  such  cases  are 
generally  not  so  much  of  statutory  direction  as  of  judicial 
rule  and  common-law  analogies  in  supplying  the  intention  of 
the  legislature  where  the  statute  was  silent.  The  general 
principle '  prevails,  that  it  is  wise  policy  to  sustain  judicial 
sales,  and  that  they  should  not  be  declared  void  or  voidable 
for  slight  defects.^ 

As  to  irregularities  or  omissions  which  will  render  a  sale 
voidable,  either  the  infant  heir  or  some  other  person  in  inter- 
est has  been  unfairly  dealt  with.  Here  the  privilege  is  ac- 
corded, to  the  party  or  parties  wronged,  of  having  the  sale 
set  aside  on  appeal  or  by  direct  proceedings  instituted  for  that 
purpose ;  but  not  in  a  collateral  manner.  We  need  not  here 
speak  of  the  infant's  right  of  election  in  certain  cases  on  at- 
taining majority.^  Where  in  general  the  guardian  obtained 
his  license  without  duly  notifying  a  person  in  interest,  such 
person  is  allowed  to  have  the  sale  set  aside.  The  purchaser's 
title  is,  however,  good  in  the  mean  time.  Nor  can  any  one 
take  advantage  of  the  defective  proceedings  but  those  whose 
interests  were  injuriously  affected.  A  special  limit  is  fre- 
quently set  by  law  to  proceedings  of  this  kind,  for  the  sake 
of  quieting  titles ;  otherwise,  the  ordinary  statute  of  limita- 


^  Fitzgibbon  v.  Lake,  29  l\\,  166 ;  Cooper  v.  Sonderland,  8  Iowa,  114;  Thoni- 
ton  v.  McGrath,  1  Duv.  849;  Ackley  v.  Djgert,  88  Barb.  176. 
2  Infra,  p.  610. 
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tions  seems  to  apply.^  Certain  defects  in  a  sale,  too,  are  in 
some  States  (but  not  in  others)  treated  as  cured  by  the  court's 
confirmation  of  the  sale ;  and  this  more  particularly  where  it 
is  shown  that  the  sale  was  beneficial  to  the  ward.^ 

*  But  as  to  irregularities  or  omissions  which  render  *  486 
the  sale  void  altogether,  there  is  some  confusion  of  au- 
thority. The  principle  itself  is  a  clear  one,  but  in  the  appli- 
cation there  is  much  difficulty.  Doubtless  the  license  of  a 
court  without  competent  jurisdiction  would  be  void.  But 
where  the  court  has  jurisdiction,  it  is  material  to  inquire  what 
provisions  of  the  statute  are  positive  and  what  are  declara- 
tory. In  some  cases,  a  very  strict  rule  seems  to  have  been 
pursued ;  in  others,  the  construction  has  been  liberal  in  favor 
of  the  purchaser's  rights.  The  execution  of  the  statute  bond 
would  seem  to  be  in  general  an  essential ;  so,  too,  a  public  sale 
at  the  time  set ;  sometimes  the  filing  of  an  oath ;  the  offer 
of  such  land  as  the  license  designates  and  none  other ;  the 
delivery  of  a  deed  to  the  purchaser  and  receipt  of  the  pur- 
chase-money. And  yet  the  guardian's  failure  to  comply  with 
certain  of  these  formalities  in  some  States  does  not  affect  the 
purchaser's  title.  The-  difficulty  is  set  at  rest  in  Massachu- 
setts by  a  statute  provision  as  to  the  essential  particulars 
which  a  bona  fide  purchaser  is  bound  to  notice.^  We  can  only 
add  that,  in  States  where  the  legislature  supplies  no  such 
provision,  a  purchaser  cannot  feel  safe  in  disregarding  any 
forms  of  procedure  prescribed  in  so  many  words ;  and  that, 
the  more  explicit  the  language  of  the  statute,  the  more  care- 
ful he  should  be  in  insisting  on  the  prescribed  course,  espe- 
cially as  to  the  sale  and  the  method  of  conducting  it.^ 

The  purchaser  may  sometimes  maintain  a  bill  in  equity  for 

1  Kimball  v.  Fisk,  89  N.  H.  110 ;  Bryan  v.  Manning,  6  Jones,  884 ;  Field  v, 
Goldsby,  28  Ala.  218 ;  Datcher  v.  HUl,  29  Mis.  271 ;  Gilmore  v.  Rodgers,  41 
Penn.  St.  120;  Marrin  v.  Schilling,  12  Mich.  866;  Kenniston  v.  Leighton,  48 
N.  H.  809. 

2  See  Emery  v.Vroman,  19  Wis.  689;  Mahoney  v.  McGee,  4  Bush,  627; 
Blackman  v.  Baumann,  22  Wis.  611 ;  Pursley  v,  Hayes,  22  Iowa,  11. 

s  Gen.  Sts.  Mass.  c.  102,  §§  87-48. 

*  Williams  v.  Morton,  88  Me.  47 ;  Owens  v.  Cowan,  7  B.  Monr.  162 ;  Palmer 
v.  Oakley,  2  Doug.  488 ;  Stall  v.  Macalester,  9  Ham.  19 ;  Blackman  v,  Baumann, 
22  Wis.  611 ;  Strouse  v.  Drennan,  41  Mis.  289 ;  Brown  v.  Christie,  27  Tex.  78 ; 
Frazier  v.  Steenrod,  7  Iowa,  889. 
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rescinding  the  sale  on  account  of  illegality.  But  he  must 
offer  to  surrender  possession  and  to  account  for  the  use  and 
occupation  of  the  premises.^  Defective  proceedings  are  some- 
times cured  by  the  court,  so  as  to  compel  him  to  abide  by  the 
terms  of  the  purchase.  And  it  seems  that  he  may,  by  his 
laches,  forfeit  his  right  of  objection  to  the  sale.^ 

Where  a  non-resident  guardian  applied  for  the  sale  of  real 
estate  in  Maine  belonging  to  his  ward,  also  a  non-resi- 

*  487    dent,  the  *  person  authorized  in  that  State  to  make  the 

sale  was  ordered  to  transmit  the  proceeds  to  such  non- 
resident guardian ;  but  this  would  not  be  the  rule  in  some 
other  States.^  Statutes  have  been  frequently  enacted  by 
which  non-resident  guardians  may  sell  their  wards'  lands, 
on  petition  to  the  court  having  jurisdiction,  with  an  authen- 
ticated copy  of  the  letters  of  guardianship,  and  compliance 
with  the  ordinary  formalities  of  such  sales. 

It  is  held  in  New  York  that  the  statutes  of  that  State  pro- 
vide for  judicial  sales  only  in  cases  where  the  legal  title  is 
in  the  infants ;  and  that,  independently  of  such  statutes,  the 
Court  of  Chancery  may  order  a  sale  of  the  equitable  estate. 
On  this  principle  a  chancery  sale  was  sustained,  as  against  the 
infants,  where  the  trust-estate  of  infants  in  lands  had  been 
transferred  by  a  contract  made  between  the  guardian  and 
purchaser  with  the  approval  of  the  court.^  Other  sales  of 
this  kind  have  been  allowed  where  the  legal  estate  was  in  the 
infant.^  The  coturse  of  procedure  in  that  State'  is  somewhat 
peculiar,  and  English  chancery  precedents  are  strongly  fa- 
vored. It  is  held  that  the  part  owner  of  lands  in  which  an 
infant  is  interested  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  make  the  sale.^ 
So  too  the  sale  of  a  court,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  a 
devise,  is  utterly  void.^    And  in  a  late  case  the  chancery  juris- 

>  Shipp  r.  WheeleM,  88  MIbi.  646 ;  Loyd  v,  Malone»  28  Ul.  48 ;  Andenon  v. 
Layton,  8  Bash,  87.  >  Cooper  v.  Hepburn,  16  Gratt.  551. 

s  Johnson  v,  Ayery,  2  Fairf .  99 ;  conirat  Clay  r.  Brittingham,  84  Md.  675. 

«  Woods  V.  Mather,  88  Barb.  478 ;  Anderson  v.  Mather,  44  N.  Y.  249. 

i  Inre  Hazard,  9  Paige,  865.  «   In  re  TiUotoons,  2  Edw.  Ch.  118. 

t  Rogers  v.  Dill,  6  HiU,  416.  See  also  Matter  of  EIUbod,  5  Johns.  Ch.  251 ; 
Sutphen  r.  Fowler,  9  Paige,  280. 
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diction  over  the  land  of  infants  is  expressed  in  quite  guarded 
language  ;  and  apparently  to  the  efPect  that  the  court  has  no 
inherent  original  jurisdiction  to  direct  such  sales,  but  that 
authority  must  be  derived  from  statute.  Here,  real  estate 
owned  by  tenants  in  conmion,  of  whom  an  infant  was  one, 
was  sold  under  and  in  pursuance  of  a  judgment  in  a  partition 
suit  instituted  by  others  of  the  tenants  in  common ;  and  it  was 
held  that  the  portion  of  the  proceeds  belonging  to  the  infant 
remained  impressed  with  the  character  of  real  estate,  and  as 
such  did  not  pass  under  the  infant's  will.^ 

There  are,  indeed,  numerous  American  decisions,  in  which 
the  rights  of  infants  in  lands  are  protected  in  equity,  so  far  as 
to  give  the  infants  opportunity  to  confirm  or  set  aside  the 
sale,  and  prevent  them  from  being  bound  by  a  transaction  to 
which  they  could  not  be  parties  in  their  own  right.  Instances 
are  found  in  administrator's  settlements  to  which  the  infant 
heir  was  not  a  privy,  sales  under  decree  to  persons  who  had 
never  paid  the  purchase-money,  and  fraudulent  transactions.^ 
It  is  held  that  chancery  cannot  interfere  with  the  lands  of 
infants  unborn.^  But  sales  made  in  fraud  of  an  infant  are 
sometimes  adopted  and  confirmed  by  a  court,  with  the  pur- 
chaser's assent,  as  being  beneficial  to  the  infant.^  And  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  length  of  time  and  laches  on  the  infant's 
part  after  reaching  majority,  may  of  ten  render  the  transaction 
unimpeachable.^ 

1  Horton  v.  McCoy,  47  N.  Y.  21. 

3  Williams  r.  Duncan,  44  Miss.  876;  Jones  v.  Billstein,  28  Wis.  221 ;  Wil- 
liams  V,  Wiggand,  58  111.  288 ;  Terry  v.  Tuttle,  24  Mich.  206 ;  Phillipe  v.  Phil- 
lips, 50  Mis.  604 ;  Walke  9.  Moody,  65  N.  G.  5d9. 

'  Downin  v,  Sprecher,  86  Md.  474. 

*  Ex  parte  Kirkman,  8  Head,  517. 

s  See  tn/ra.  Infancy,  chs.  5  and  6 ;  Harens  v.  Patterson,  48  N.  T.  218.  See 
Mitchell  V.  Jones,  50  Mis.  488,  where  a  sale  is  set  aside  because  of  gross  inade- 
quacy of  price. 
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♦488  *  CHAPTER    VHL 

THE  guardian's  BOND,   INVENTORY,   AND   ACCOUNTS. 

It  is  the  practice  of  the  English  Court  of  Chancery  to  re- 
quire chancery  guardians  appointed  on  petition  without  suit 
to  enter  into  recognizance  to  account.  When  reference  is 
made  to  a  master  on  the  original  petition  for  guardianship,  he 
is  directed  to  make  a  report  approving  of  the  security  offered 
as  well  as  of  the  person  desiring  the  appointment.  On  this 
report  the  court  proceeds  to  act.  A  recognizance  with  sure- 
ties is  usually  taken  ;  but  the  court  uses  its  discretion ;  and 
sometimes  the  personal  recognizance  of  the  guardian  is  deemed 
sufficient.  This  recognizance  is  vacated  when  the  infant 
comes  of  age.  No  recognizance  in  modem  practice  is  required 
from  the  guardian  of  the  person  who  is  appointed  where  the 
infant  has  been  made  a  ward  of  chancery  during  the  pendency 
of  a  suit.  Nor  is  it  given  by  guardians  selected  by  the  court 
for  special  purposes ;  as,  for  instance,  to  give  formal  consent 
to  an  infant's  marriage  under  Lord  Hardwicke's  Act.  In  a 
word,  the  chancery  rule  appears  to  be  that  guardians  of  the 
estate  give  security  for  the  performance  of  their  trust,  but 
guardians  of  the  person  none.  Special  circumstances  may, 
however,  arise  for  requiring  recognizance  from  the  latter.^ 

Since  the  active  management  of  the  infant's  estate  is  fre- 
quently intrusted  to  a  receiver,. selected  as  an  officer  of  the 
court,  the  latter  is  also  bound  to  account  annually  and  pay 
his  balances  into  court.  For  performance  of  these  duties  he 
gives  proper  security;    and  he  is  allowed  a  salary  for  his 

services.^ 
*  489       *In  this  country,  as  we  have  seen,  most  guardians 
of  the  estate  are  what  may  be  termed  probate  guar- 

t  Macphen.  Inf.  108,  848,  658 ;  2  Kent  Com.  227. 

2  Macphen.  Inf.  266.  As  to  chancery  practice  in  New  York,  see  Inn  Mor- 
rell,  4  Paige,  44 ;  Minor  v.  Betts,  7  Paige,  596. 
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dians,  deriving  their  authority  under  the  appointment  of 
courts  which  most  resemble  the  old  ecclesiastical  courts  of 
England.  The  practice  which  has  grown  up  in  most  of  the 
States,  as  well  as  our  statute  law,  places  guardians,  therefore, 
in  many  respects,  on  the  same  footing  as  executors  and  ad- 
ministrators. Like  such  officers,  they  give  bonds,  file  inven- 
tories, and  render  regular  accounts  to  the  court;  and  the 
same  principles  which  apply  to  the  one  class,  in  these  respects, 
apply  also  to  the  other. 

A  probate  guardian,  before  receiving  from  the  court  his  let- 
ters of  appointment,  is  obliged  to  give  bond,  with  good  secu- 
rity, for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  trust.  As  such  guardian 
is  intrusted  with  both  the  person  and  estate  of  his  ward,  the 
language  of  his  bond  should  be  framed  accordingly.  In  some 
States  the  statute  prescribes  the  terms,  substantially  as  fol- 
lows :  To  make  a  true  inventory  of  the  ward's  estate  which 
shall  come  to  his  possession  or  knowledge;  to  manage  the 
property  according  to  law  and  the  best  interests  of  the  ward, 
and  to  discharge  his  trust  faithfully  in  relation  thereto ;  to 
render  regular  accounts  to  the  court ;  and,  finally,  to  make 
due  settlement  with  the  ward  or  other  person  lawfully  enti- 
tled at  the  expiration  of  his  trust.  The  bond^  in  case  of  an 
infant,  stipulates  for  a  faithful  discharge  of  duties  as  to  cus- 
tody, education,  and  maintenance  ;  but  where  the  ward  is  an 
adult  insane  person  or  spendthrift,  for  custody  and  main- 
tenance only.^ 

The  penal  amount  of  the  guardian's  bond,  as  in  other  cases, 
is  usually  fixed  at  double  the  amount  of  the  estate  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  The  sureties  are  to  be  approved  by  the  court. 
When  such  sureties  are  insolvent  or  the  penal  sum  named  in 
the  bond  is  insufficient,  or  from  any  other  cause  the  bond 
becomes  unsatisfactory,  a  new  bond  may  be  ordered  with 
such  security  as  the  court  deems  proper.  This  bond  is  made 
payable  to  the  judge  or  his  successors  in  office,  and  is 
kept  on  file,  to  be  sued  in  behalf  of  *  the  ward  or  any  *  490 
other  person  who  may  be  injured  by  the  misconduct  of 
the  guardian  while  in  office.^ 

1  Smith's  Prob.  Pract  88,  89. 

>  See  Mass.  Gen.  Sts.  c.  101 ;  ib.  c.  109 ;  BenneU  v,  Bjme,  2  Barb.  Ch.  216. 
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A  probate  bond  may  be  good,  though  inartificially  drawn^ 
if  substantially  in  compliance  with  the  statute.^  And  if  it 
contains  more  than  the  law  requires,  it  is  nevertheless  good 
for  such  portion  as  is  lawful.^  But,  perhaps  not,  if  it  con- 
tains less.  A  bond  is  not  to  be  avoided  for  slight  defects 
committed  through  carelessness  or  error.  In  some  instances, 
defective  bonds  have  been  cured  in  equity,  so  as  to  hold  both 
principal  and  sureties,  and  have  been  made  enforceable  even 
though  void  at  law.^  A  bond  is  not  vitiated  which  contains 
a  proper  recital  of  the  ward's  name,  although  there  is  a  dis- 
crepancy in  names  between  the  bond  and  letters  of  guardian- 
ship ;  and  yet  sureties  have  been  relieved  from  liability  on  the 
ground  that  the  ward  was  not  named  in  the  bond  at  all.^ 
The  true  principle  which  distinguishes  such  cases  seems  to 
be  that  the  identity  of  the  parties  should  sufficiently  appear. 

Where  there  are  several  wards,  o^e  probate  bond  is  sufficient 
for  all.^  But  separate  bonds  for  each  ward  would  not  be  im- 
proper, and,  in  some  instances,  might  be  even  preferable. 
The  names  of  all  the  wards  should  be  embraced  in  the  bond, 
where  only  one  is  furnished. 

Natural  guardians  are  not  requu*ed  to  give  bond.  Nor 
were  guardians  in  socage.  Nor,  in  England,  are  testamentary 
guardians  to  furnish  security  to  the  court.  The  reason  is  that 
these  guardians  were  not  judicially  appointed  nor  answerable 
in  general  to  the  court.  The  same  law  prevails  in  many  parts 
of  this  country.^  But  in  some  States  testamentaiy  guardians 
are  treated  like  executors,  in  respect  to  their  appointment ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  will  which  names  them  must  be  admitted 
to  probate  and  lefters  issued ;   and  the  testator's  ap- 

*  491   pointment  is  made  subject  *  to  judicial  approval.    In 

such  cases,  the  testamentary  guardian,  like  the  execu- 
tor, is  required  to  give  security ;  but  he  may  be  exempted 

1  Probate  Court  v.  Strong,  27  Vt.  202 ;  Alston  v.  Alston,  84  Ala.  16. 
«  Pratt  V,  Wright,  18  Gratt  176. 

>  Wiser  v.  Blachly,  1  Johns.  Ch.  607 ;  Sikes  v.  Tniitt,  4  Jones  Eq.  881 ; 
Bumpas  v,  Dotson,  7  Humph.  810. 

*  Shuster  v.  Perkins,  1  Jones,  826 ;  Greenly  o.  Daniels,  6  Bush,  41 ;  Shroyer 
r.  Richmond,  16  Ohio  St.  466 ;  Richardson  v*  Boynton,  12  Alien,  138. 

^  Cranston  v.  Sprague,  8  R.  I.  206.    ' 

•  See  supra,  ch.  1,  2 ;  Thomas  v.  WUliams,  9  Fla.  289. 
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from  giving  sureties,  if  the  testator  requested  such  exemp'^ 
tion,  and  the  court  deems  it  safe  to  grant  the  request.^ 

The  bond  of  a  probate  guardian  renders  him  and  his  sure- 
ties liable  for  all  estate  of  the  ward  which  shall  come  to  his 
possession  or  knowledge.  This  includes  chattels  due  from 
the  guardian  to  the  ward  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  or  of 
the  execution  of  the  bond,  even  though  the  fund  be  the  pro- 
ceeds of  land  already  sold  and  paid  for,  and  the  rent  of  real 
estate  occupied  by  the  guardian  before  that  time.  It  embraces 
chattels  and  rents  and  income  from  every  species  of  property 
that  the  guardian  actually  receives  in  his  oflScial  capacity,  or 
that  he  might  have  received  if  he  had  faithfully  performed 
his  duties.^  Property  received  from  persons  resident  in 
another  State  is  covered  by  the  bond  as  much  as  property 
originally  within  the  jurisdiction.^  But  while  the  property 
is  beyond  his  reach,  and  cannot  be  obtained  without  a  for- 
eign appointment,  the  liability  of  his  bondsmen  would  not 
seem  to  extend  beyond  a  general  dereliction  of  duty  on 
his  part  in  neglecting  the  proper  means  of  obtaining  it. 
The  bond  of  guardians  of  foreign  wards,  appointed  for 
recovering  estate  situated  in  their  own  State,  binds  them  to 
account  only  for  such  property,  nor  can  they  be  held  liable 
for  the  custody  of  the  wards  while  the  latter  remain  non- 
residents. A  legacy  due  from  the  executor  of  the  ward's 
father,  and  other  estate  lawfully  payable  to  the  guardian 
by  the  executor,  must  all  be  accounted  for,  and  for  this  the 
guardian's  sureties  are  doubtless  liable.  But  for  prop- 
erty unlawfully  received  by  the .  guardian,  although  he 
may  be  compelled  to  account  for  it  on  his  personal  respon- 
sibility, his  sureties  are  not  liable,  since  it  does  not  come 
to  his  hands  as  guardian.^    Where  the  guardian  loans  his 

1  See  Mass.  Gen.  Sts.  c  109. 

2  MaUoon  v.  Cowing,  18  Gray,  887;  Neill  v.  Neill,  81  Bliss.  86;  Bond  v, 
Lockwood,  88  UL  212;  Williams  v.  Morton,  88  Me.  47 ;  McClendon  v.  Harlan, 
2  HeUk.  887. 

s  McDonald  v.  l^dows,  1  Met  (Ey.)  507. 

«  Lirermoro  v.  Bemis,  2  Allen,  894;  Allen  v.  Croeland,  2  Bich.  Eq.  68;  Bal- 
lard r.  Brummitt,  4  Strobh.  £q.  171.  As  to  liAbiUty  where  court  ordered  • 
deposit  of  money,  see  Griffith  v.  Parks,  82  Md.  1. 
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ward's  money  unprovidently,  he  and  his  sureties  become  and 
continue  liable  for  it.* 

The  liability  of  sureties  lasts  while  the  responsibilities  of 

the  guardianship  continue,  and  it  does  not  terminate  by  the 

resignation  or  death  of  the  guardian.     For  the  ward's  estate 

in  the  guardian's  hands  or  subject  to  his  control  at  the  time 

of  his  death,  they  continue  liable.^     Not  even  the 

*  492   statutory  limitation  *  to  suits  against  executors  and 

administrators  operates  to  relieve  such  sureties  for 
the  default  of  their  deceased  principal.^  They  are  liable  so 
long  as  the  official  bond  can  be  sued  at  all.  But  a  surety 
may  be  discharged  at  any  time  upon  his  petition  and  after  due 
notice  to  all  parties  interested ;  and  thereupon  the  court  will 
order  the  guardian  to  furnish  new  security,  and,  upon  his 
failure  to  do  so,  may  remove  him.  But  such  surety  remains 
liable  until  the  new  bond  is  approved.*  The  personal  repre- 
sentative of  a  deceased  surety,  it  would  appear,  may  compel 
the  guardian  to  furnish  new  security  in  like  manner.^  The 
approval  of  a  new  bond  and  the  discharge  of  a  former  surety 
terminate  ip%o  facto  the  liability  of  such  surety,  so  far  as  new 
acts  of  the  guardian  are  concerned,  notwithstanding  the 
security  substituted  may  prove  insufficient,  or  the  instru- 
ment fatally  defective.*  One  surety  cannot  be  discharged 
from  his  Uability  without  the  other,  unless  the  latter  by  words 
or  acts  shows  his  consent  to  remain  solely  responsible."^ 

^The  sureties  on  a  guardian's  bond,  though  liable,  it  may  be, 
for  money  received  by  the  guardian  before  the  bond  was  made, 
are  not  liable  for  what  he  receives  after  having  been  removed 
from  office.^    And  where  a  ward  dies  and  the  guardian  ad- 

1  Richardson  o.  Boynton,  12  AUen,  188. 

2  Moore  v.  W&LUb,  18  Ala.  458 ;  State  v.  Thorn,  28  Ind.  806;  Ashbj  r.  John- 
ston, 28  Ark.  168. 

'  Chapin  t;.  LivermOTe,  18  Gray,  661. 

4  Jamison  v.  Cosby,  11  Humph.  278 ;  Mass.  Gen.  Sts.  c.  101 ;  Bellane  v, 
Wallace,  2  Rich.  80. 

s  Moore  v.  Wallis,  18  Ala.  468. 

«  Hamner  v.  Mason,  24  Ala.  480.    See  Eendrick  v.  Willinson,  18  Ind.  206. 

7  See  Newcomer's  Appeal,  48  Fenn.  St.  48 ;  Sebastian  v.  Bryan,  21  Ark.  447 ; 
Frederick  v,  Moore,  18  B.  Monr.  470 ;  Boyd  v.  Gault,  8  Bosh,  644. 

s  MerreUs  v.  Fhelps,  84  Conn.  109. 
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ministers  upon  his  estate,  the  liability  for  the  assets  formerly 
held  by  the  latter  as  guardian  becomes  transferred  to  him  as 
administrator,  and  the  sureties  on  bis  administration  bond  are 
made  liable  in  place  of  those  who  were  his  bondsmen  in  the 
guardianship.^ 

Where  the  guardian  has  filed  an  additional  bond,  as  in  case 
of  a  large  accession  to  the  original  estate,  both  bonds  remain 
valid  and  the  sureties  are  all  deemed  co-sureties,  and  liable  as 
such.^  And  a  bond  voluntarily  offered  by  the  guardian  and 
approved  in  the  ordinary  form  is  as  binding  as  though  it  had 
been  ordered  by  the  court.®  Where  the  sureties  of  an  old 
bond  are  released  and  a  new  bond  is  substituted,  the  proper 
rule  is  that  the  old  sureties  and  the  new  are  liable  together  as 
co-sureties  for  the  defaults  of  the  guardian,  previous  to  filing 
the  new  bond,  and  that  the  new  sureties  alone  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility of  his  subsequent  misconduct.^  Contribution  is 
in  proportion  to  the  penal  sum  named  in  the  respective 
bonds. 

*  Many  of  the  decisions-  in  regard  to  administration  *  493 
bonds  apply  on  principle  to  those  of  guardians.  Thus, 
a  bond  which  is  not  signed  by  the  guardian,  is  not  binding 
even  upon  his  sureties.^  And  if  altered,  after  being  signed 
by  two  sureties,  with  the  consent  of  the  principal  only,  and 
then  signed  by  two  other  sureties,  ignorant  of  the  alteration, 
it  is  not  binding  upon  any  of  the  sureties ;  not  upon  the  two 
first,  because  altered  without  their  consent ;  not  upon  the 
other  two,  because  they  were  not  informed  of  the  release  of 
the  two  former.®  So  joint  guardians  who  wish  to  limit  their 
respective  liabilities  must  furnish  separate  bonds ;  since  both 
are  responsible  for  all  the  acts  of  each  other  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  joint  guardianship  where  they  Execute  a  joint 

J  Baker  v.  Wood,  42  Ala.  664. 

2  Loring  V,  Bacon,  8  Cush.  466 ;  Commonwealth  v,  Cos,  86  Fenn.  St.  442. 

>  Potter  r.  Sute,  28  Ind.  650. 

*  Loring  v.  Bacon,  8  Cash.  466 ;  Bell  v.  Jasper,  2  Ired.  Eq.  697 ;  Hutchcralt 
V.  Shrout,  1  Monr.  206;  Jones  v.  Blanton,  6  Ired.  £q.  115;  Ammons  v.  People, 
11  111.  6. 

ft  Wood  V,  Washbom,  2  Pick.  24. 

*  Howe  v.  Peabodj,  2  Qraj,  666. 
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bond.^  And  the  usual  rule  is  that  no  more  than  the  penal 
sum  named  in  the  bond  can  be  recovered  upon  it  unless  it  be 
by  way  of  interest  or  costs.^ 

Where  real  estate  has  been  sold  by  a  guardian  and  the  pro- 
ceeds remain  unaccounted  for  at  the  expiration  of  his  trust,  it 
is  a  question  whether  the  sureties  on  his  general  bond  shall 
be  held  responfiible,  or  those  on  the  special  bond  given  for  sale 
of  the  real  estate.  The  best  authority  is  in  favor  of  charging 
the  latter  and  not  the  former  sureties  for  the  guardian's  mis- 
application of  such  moneys.^  The  present  rule  in  Massachu- 
setts, where  a  guardian  who  has  been  licensed  to  sell  real  estate 
for  the  purpose  of  investment,  fails  to  invest,  and  charges 
himself  instead,  in  his  accounts,  with  the  proceeds  and  inter- 
est from  year  to  year,  is  to  hold  him  responsible  for  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  upon  his  special  bond,  but  for  the  interest 
upon  his  general  bond.^  The  omission  to  give  a  special  bond 
i6t  the  sale  of  real  estate  is,  on  the  foregoing  principles,  no 
breach  of  the  guardian's  general  bond. 

*  494       *  One  of  the  probate  guardian's  first  duties  after  his 

appointment  is  to  file  an  inventory  of  the  ward's  effects. 
This  is  a  schedule,  prepared  by  discreet  and  disinterested  per- 
sons, and  verified  by  their  oath,  wherein  the  amoimt  of  the 
ward's  estate,  both  real  and  personal,  together  with  the 
separate  items,  are  duly  entered  at  a  just  valuation.  The 
inventory  serrea  as  the  basis  of  the  guardian's  accounts  and 
primarily  fixes  his  liability.  Here  again  the  statute  relative 
to  infants  borrows  from  the  long  established  practice  of  the 
English  ecclesiastical  courts,  with  regard  to  executors  and 
administrators.  But  one  inventory  is  in  general  necessary ; 
and,  if  subsequent  effects  come  to  the  guardian's  hands,  he 
will  place  them  in  his  accounts  to  the  ward's  credit.    It  is  to 

1  Brazier  v.  Clark,  5  Pick.  96 ;  Sparhawk  v,  Bnell's  Adm'r,  9  Vt  41 ;  Boyd 
V,  Bojd,  1  Watts,  865.    But  see  Williams  v.  Harrison,  19  Ala.  277. 

3  Tjson  V.  Sanderson,  46  Ala.  864;  Schooler  Pers.  Prop.  466-470. 

>  Williams  v,  Morton,  88  Me.  47  ;  Brooks  v.  Brooks,  11  Gush.  22 ;  Potter  r. 
State,  28  Ind.  607 ;  contra,  Faj  v.  Taylor,  11  Met.  629 ;  Henderson  v.  Coorer,  4 
Ney.  429 ;  Withers  v,  Hickman,  6  B.  Monr.  292.  See  Andrews*  Heirs  Case,  3 
Humph.  692. 

*  Mattoon  v.  Cowing,  18  Gray,  887.    See  Pratt  v.  McJunkin,  4  Rich.  6. 
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be  observed  that  though  probate  inventories  are  prima  fade 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  assets  and  their  true  valuation, 
they  are  by  no  means  conclusive.  And  the  guardian  may 
show  in  rendering  his  accounts  that  he  was  not  chargeable 
with  certain  items  which  therein  appeared,  or  that  the  sale  of 
property  realized  less  than  its  appraised  worth ;  and  he  will 
be  credited  accordingly.  On  the  other  hand,  property  omitted 
from  the  inventory  which  comes  within  the  guardian's  reach 
in  any  manner,  should  be  accounted  for,  as  well  as  all  gains 
realized  over  and  above  the  appraisers'  valuation.  During 
the  long  period  for  which  a  guardian's  authority  frequently 
lasts,  the  inventory  may  become  of  little  practical  consequence, 
except  as  furnishing  for  himself  the  starting-point  in  his  sys- 
tem of  accounts,  and  determining,  for  the  convenience  of 
others  interested,  the  fact  and  extent  of  his  original  liability. 
And  as  the  ward's  real  estate  is  to  be  preserved  intact  unless 
a  sale  is  ordered,  the  guardian's  account,  like  that  of  an  ad- 
ministrator, usually  in  this  country  starts  with  the  amount  of 
personal  estate  according  to  the  inventory,  taking  into  his 
reckoning  only  the  income  and  expenditures  from  the  real 
estate  until  some  sale  of  land  is  actually  made.  If  two  or 
more  persons  under  guardianship  are  interested  in  different 
property,  or  have  unequal  interests  in  the  same  property, 
separate  schedules  should  be  rendered  for  each.^ 

The  accounts  of  guardians  are  in  England  subject 
to  the  *  direction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Guardi-  *  495 
ans  and  receivers  who  have  entered  into  recognizance 
as  officers  of  the  court  are  compelled  to  present  their  accounts 
on  application  made  by  any  person  interested.  Such  proceed- 
ings are  by  petition,  or  on  motion  filed.  Recei;ters  are  ex- 
pected to  pass  their  accounts  regularly,  and  a  guardian  is 
compelled  to  account  by  enforcing  his  recognizance.  The 
common  rules  as  to  executors  and  trustees  apply  to  guardians. 

1  Matter  of  Seaman,  2  Paige,  409;  Hooker  v.  Bangroft,  4  Pick.  50;  Mass. 
Gen.  Sts.  c.  100, 109 ;  State  v.  Stewart,  86  Miss.  652 ;  Clark  v.  Whitaker,  18 
Conn.  543 ;  Fuller  v.  Wing,  5  Shep.  222 ;  Green  v.  Johnson,  8  Gill  &  Johns.  888. 
And  see,  as  to  inyentories  generally,  1  Wms.  Ex'rs,  878-S88 ;  2  Kedf.  Wills.  200- 
205. 
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But  unless  there  is  misconduct  shown,  the  guardian  need  not 
show  specifically  how  he  has  used  the  sum  allowed  as  main- 
tenance. A  receiver's  accounts  are  sometimes  examined  on 
application  of  strangers.  Mr.  Macpherson  says  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  modern  instance  to  be  found  where  an  account  has 
been  taken  from  a  guardian  without  suit.^  In  like  manner, 
equity  treats  as  guardians  all  persons  who  take  possession  of 
an  infant's  estate,  whether  duly  authorized  to  act  or  not,  and 
obliges  such  persons  to  account  on  application  made  by  the 
infant  himself,  or  on  his  behalf.^ 

Courts  of  equity  in  this  country  are  doubtless  authorized 
to  entertain  like  proceedings  against  all  qiLasi  guardians.^ 
But  under  our  statutes  probate  guardians,  duly  appointed, 
are  invariably  made  liable  to  account,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  local  court  issuing  letters  of  guardianship,  which  thus 
becomes,  in  fact,  the  general  depository  of  accounts  relative 
to  the  estates  of  deceased  persons  and  wards. 

An  important  distinction  is  observable  in  the  American 
practice  concerning  the  accounts  of  probate  guardians,  be- 
tween the  final  account  and  those  rendered  from  time  to  time 
pending  the  minority  of  the  ward.  The  rule  is  that  these  in- 
termediate accounts,  although  judicially  approved  and  passed, 
are  by  no  means  conclusive.  They  serve  to  show  the  guar- 
dian's liability  and  to  keep  the  court  informed  of  the  general 
condition  of  the  trust  funds,  to  determine  when  the  guardi- 
an's bond  should  be  increased,  and  to  ascertain  as  to 

*  496    *  the  propriety  of  sales  and  investments.   Such  accounts 

Temairi  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  sum  of  the  guar- 
dian's indebtedness  to  his  ward,  but  nothing  more.  The  pri\i- 
lege  remains  to  the  ward,  as  we  shall  notice  in  the  next  chap- 
ter, of  disputing  their  accuracy  when  he  comes  of  age.  But 
on  the  final  account  of  the  guardian,  which  is  to  be  rendered 
at  the  expiration  of  his  trust,  the  question  comes  before  the 
court  as  to  the  general  fairness  of  his  management,  and  items 
allowed  in  former  accounts  may  then  be  stricken  out  as  im- 

1  Macphen.  Inf.  108 ;  ib.  269,  848. 

2  Macphere.  Inf.  269 ;  Story  £q.  Juris.  §  1196 ;  Morgan  v,  Morgan,  1  Atk. 
489. 

>  Chanej  v,  Smallwood,  1  Gill,  867 ;  infra,  p.  606. 
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proper.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  cestui  que  trust  h2id  no 
earlier  opportunity  of  judging  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
trustee's  accounts,  and  ascertaining  that  final  balance,  which 
is,  after  all,  the  estate  in  controversy.  So,  too,  a  guardian  in 
his  final  account  should  be  allowed  to  correct  errors  to  his 
prejudice  satisfactorily  proved  to  exist  in  his  prior  accounts.^ 
But  the  final  account,  once  examined  and  approved  by  the 
court,  and  not  reversed  on  appeal,  the  ward's  period  of  ob- 
jecting to  the  same  having  also  expired  by  limitation,  such 
account,  together  with  all  which  preceded  it,  concludes  all 
parties  interested,  and  cannot  be  reopened  in  any  court ; 
certainly  not  unless  for  fraud,  or  manifest  error :  perhaps  in 
most  States  not  at  all.^ 

With  probate  guardians  it  is  the  usual  practice  to  present 
accounts  with  vouchers  annually,  and  in  some  States  once  in 
three  years,  or  as  otherwise  directed  by  the  court,  the  parties 
in  interest  other  than  the  ward  having  been  first  cited,  unless 
their  approval  appears  upon  the  face  of  the  account.  The 
account  is  considered  by  the  court  and  passed  after  due  exam^ 
ination,  upon  the  oath  of  the  guardian.  The  vouchers  are 
retained  by  the  guardian,  but  the  account  is  recorded  and 
filed  in  the  court.  The  accounts  of  wards  having  diJBferent 
interests  in  property  should  be  rendered  separately.^  But 
the  fact  that  a  guardian  of  two  wards  invested  on  their  joint 
account  without  distinguishing  their  several  interests,  is  no 
reason  why  the  investments  should  be  disallowed,  if  suffi- 
ciently for  each  ward's  benefit.*  In  some  States  the  guar- 
dian's final  account  must  embrace  all  items  contained  in  his 
prior  accounts,  and  not  begin  with  the  balance  on  the  last 
one ;  but  the  practice  in  this  respect  is  not  uniform  in  the 


^  Cramp  v.  Gerock,  40  Miss.  765 ;  Barnham  v,  Dalling,  1  C.  E.  Green,  144 ; 
WUlis  V.  Fox,  25  Wis.  646 ;  Blake  t;.  Pegram,  101  Mass.  592. 

2  Boynton  v.  Dyer,  18  Pick.  1 ;  Diaper  v.  Anderson)  87  Barb.  168 ;  Manning  v. 
Baker,  8  Md.  44 ;  Allman  v,  Owen,  81  Ala.  167 ;  Reynolds  v.  Walker,  29  Miss. 
250;  State  v.  Strange,  1  Cart.  588;  Stevenson's  Appeal,  ^2  Penn.  St.  818; 
Brent  v,  Grace's  Adm'r,  80  Mis.  258 ;  Seaman  v,  Duiyea,  1  Kern.  824 ;  Yeager's 
Appeal,  84  Penn.  St.  178 ;  Lynch  v,  Rotan,  89  111.  14. 

>  Armstrong  v.  Walknp,  9  Gratt.  872;  State  v.  Foy,  65  N.  C.  265. 

^  Nance  v.  Nance,  1  S.  C.  v.  b.  209. 
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United  States.^      Guardians  sometimes  make  settle- 

*  497    ment  out  of  court,  rendering  no  returns,  but  *  this 

practice  is  not  common  where  the  infant's  estate  is 
large  ;  nor  is  it  safe,  since  the  failure  to  account  is  a  breach 
of  the  guardianship  bond,  and  renders  the  sureties  and  the 
guardian  himself  liable.  Any  party  in  interest  may  compel 
the  guardian  to  present  his  accounts  years  after  the  guardian- 
ship is  at  an  end,  notwithstanding  he  has  a  receipt  in  full 
from  the  ward ;  for  no  mere  lapse  of  time  can  be  set  up 
against  a  trust,  except  that  the  usual  limitation  to  suits  on 
specialties  might  determine  the  remedies  of  parties  aggrieved 
as  against  the  guardian  and  his  sureties.^  But  lapse  of  time, 
taken  in  connection  with  other  circumstances,  showing  a  due 
execution  of  the  trust,  wiD  be  favorably  regarded ;  and  the 
guardian's  account  need  not  then  be  so  strictly  made  up  and 
proved,  as  would  be  otherwise  necessary.^  Where  no  effects 
have  come  to  the  guardian's  possession  or  knowledge,  he  need 
not  file  either  inventory  or  account ;  but  so  soon  as  there  is 
property  his  liability  becomes  fixed ;  and  he  cannot  be  ex- 
empted from  account  on  the  ground  that  the  ward's  estate 
does  not  more  than  balance  his  own  outlays  and  expenses. 
The  final  account  is  not  allowed  by  the  court,  until  the  ward 
has  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  it.*  But  on  the  ter- 
mination of  a  guardian's  trust,  pending  the  infancy  of  the 
ward,  a  final  account  is  sometimes  allowed  after  due  notice  to 
parties  interested,  and  examination  by  a  suitable  guardian  ad 
litem  on  the  ward's  behalf ;  not  however  so  as  to  debar  the 
ward  from  disputing  the  account  afterwards  on  reaching 
majority.^ 

Where  the  same  person  is  both  executor  of  the  parent's 
estate  and  guardian  of  the  infant  heir,  he  should  first  settle 
his  executor's  account,  and  then  transfer  the  balance  by  way 

1  Foltz'g  Appeal,  56  Penn.  St.  428. 

s  aarke  v.  Clay,  11  Fost.  898  ;  Bard  v.  Wood,  8  Met  74;  Grain  v.  Barnes,  1 
Md.  Ch.  161 ;  Wade  v.  Lobdell,  4  Gush.  610 ;  Gilbert  v.  Guptill,  84  m.  112. 

>  Gregg  V.  Gregg,  16  N.  H.  190 ;  Pierce  v.  Irish,  81  Me.  264. 

4  Woodbury  v.  Hammond,  64  Me.  882 ;  Whitney  w.  Whitney,  7  S.  A  M.  740. 

*  See  Smith  Prob.  Pract.  182 ;  Racouillat  v.  Requena,  86  Cal.  661 ;  Blake  e. 
Pegram,  101  Mass.  692. 
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of  distributiye  share  to  the  account  of  guardianship.^  Ac- 
counts of  joint  guardians  may  generally  be  rendered 
on  the  oath  of  one  *  of  them.^  Where  a  guardian  *  498 
dies,  resigns,  or  is  removed,  his  final  account  must  be 
presented,  and  it  is  the  successor's  duty  to  see  that  the  former 
guardian  is  held  to  a  strict  compliance  with  his  bond  ;  since 
otherwise  he  may  make  himself  liable  to  the  ward.  The 
final  account  of  a  deceased  guardian  is  properly  presented  by 
his  personal  representatives,  who  may  be  cited  into  court  for 
that  purpose ;  but  for  a  deficit  beyond  the  actual  assets  in 
their  hands,  the  sureties  must  answer.*  Hence  the  adminis- 
trator of  a  deceased  surety  has  been  sometimes  permitted  to 
supply  the  missing  final  account.*  The  administrator  of  a 
deceased  guardian  cannot  invest  the  ward's  funds ;  nor  can 
he  discharge  the  guardian's  general  indebtedness  by  setting 
apart  certain  effects  of  the  guardian's  estate  for  that  purpose.^ 
Where  a  guardian  absents  himself  and  has  left  an  attorney 
in  charge  of  the  estate,  such  attorney  may,  in  Pennsylvania, 
be  summoned  by  the  court.^  It  would  appear  that  a  guar- 
dian cannot  be  cited  to  render  a  final  account  before  the 
ward's  majority,  unless  his  trust  has  been  first  determined ; 
and  that  his  balances  should,  in  such  case,  be  paid  to  a  suc- 
cessor and  not  to  the  court.*^ 

The  decree  of  the  court  allowing  a  partial  account,  wherein 
an  item  is  omitted  or  improperly  stated,  does  not  relieve  the 
guardian  from  liability  for  the  error  on  his  subsequent  ac- 
counts. He  must  make  the  necessary  correction  as  soon  as 
possible.  If  notes  are  inventoried  and  the  guardian's  ac- 
counts do  not  chaise  him  therein  with  the  interest  thereon, 

1  Conkey  v,  Dickinson,  18  Met.  61;  Mattoon  v.  Cowing,  18  Gray,  887; 
O'Hara  v.  Shepherd,  8  Md.  Ch.  806 ;  Crenshaw  v.  Crenshaw,  4  Rich.  £q.  14 ; 
State  V,  Tunnell,  6  Harring.  94;  Runkle  v.  Gale,  8  Halst.  Ch.  101 ;  9  Rich.  £q. 
408. 

3  See  Mass.  Gen.  Sts.  c.  101. 

'  Gregg  u.  Gregg,  15  N.  H.  190;  Royston  v.  Royston,  29  Geo.  82 ;  Peck  v, 
Braman,  2  Blackf.  141 ;  Waterman  v.  Wright,  36  Vt.  164;  Famswortli  v.  Oli- 
phant,  19  Barb.  80 ;  State  v.  Grace,  26  Mis.  87 ;  Hemphill  v.  Lewis,  7  Bush,  214. 

«  Curtis  u.  Bailey,  1  Pick.  198. 

^  Moorehead  v.  Orr,  1  S.  C.  k.  s.  804.  And  see  supra,  p.  426 ;  Clark  i;.  Tomp- 
kins, 1  S.  C.  y.  8.  119. 

«  PetiUon  of  Getto,  2  Ashm.  441.  t  Hughes  v.  Ringstaff,  11  Ala.  664. 
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or  credit  him  with  their  loss  as  worthless,  the  presumption  is 
that  be  has  embezzled  the  property  or  else  neglected  to  make 
collections ;  and  in  either  case  he  is  chargeable  for  the  foil 
amount.^  The  accounts  should  include  only  transactions 
between  guardian  and  ward,  and  should  terminate  with  the 

expiration  of  the  trust ;  since  the  relation  is  in  other 
*  499   respects  as  between  debtor  and  creditor .^    *  Valuations 

should  be  reduced  to  the  lawful  standard  of  currency.^ 
All  items  are  not  necessarily  proved  by  vouchers ;  small 
charges  may  be  allowed  on  the  guardian's  oath ;  and  oral 
proof  is  frequently  admissible  as  in  the  settlement  of  other 
probate  accounts. 

We  have  anticipated  in  former  chapters  the  general  princi- 
ples on  which  guardians  are  considered  liable  in  the  settle- 
ment of  their  accounts :  as  for  instance  the  payment  of  interest 
on  sums  not  invested,  losses  of  money  and  failure  to  collect 
debts ;  also  the  proper  aUowance  for  maintenance  and  edu- 
cation of  infants;  and  other  matters  which  come  before  our 
courts  of  probate  jurisdiction  when  the  accounts  are  presented 
for  approval.  As  the  guardian  is  aUowed  his  costs  and  ex- 
penses in  suits  on  the  ward's  behalf,  so  he  may  charge  bills 
of  professional  counsel  properly  paid ;  and  this  too  when  the 
charge  was  fairly  occasioned  by  a  contest  over  his  accounts, 
which  he  defended ;  but  he  cannot  make  the  estate  pay  for 
advice  and  services  rendered  on  his  own  account  under  any 
colorable  pretext.^  Interest  has  been  allowed  on  sums  of 
money  necessarily  advanced  by  him  to  his  ward;  and  this 
seems  reasonable.^  And  he  is  to  be  reimbursed  for  all  rea- 
sonable and  proper  expenses  incurred  by  him  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  ward's  estate.  As  to  the  guardian's  owii  charges 
for  the  maintenance  of  wards,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
he  is  neither  obliged  to  maintain  his  wards  at  his  own  expense, 
nor  justified  in  appropiiating  their  earnings  to  himself.     But 


^  Starrett  v.  Jameson,  29  Me.  604. 

s  Cunningham  v.  Cunningham,  4  Gratt.  48 ;  CroweU's  Appeal,  2  Watts,  295. 
>  See  McFarlane  t;.  Randle,  41  Miss.  411 ;  Neilson  v.  Cook,  40  Ala.  498. 
4  McElhenny's  Appeal,  46  Penn.  St.  847 ;  Alexander  v.  Alexander,  8  Ala. 
796 ;  Neilson  o.  Cook,  40  Ala.  498 ;  State  v.  F07,  65  N.  C.  265. 

s  Hayward  v.  Ellis,  18  Pick.  272.    But  see  Erarts  v,  Nason,  11  Vt.  122. 
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as  the  services  of  children  and  the  cost  of  their  board  are 
always  mutual  offsets,  the  courts  are  reluctant  to  allow 
charges  of  this  sort,  for  or  against  a  guardian  who  brings  up 
his  ward  in  his  own  family  ;  more  especially  where  the  claim 
seems  to  have  been  made  up  from  after-thought,  and  without 
previous  stipulation.  Intention,  on  his  part,  to  maintain  the 
ward  gratuitously  may  be  inferred  from  circumstances.  In 
this  sense,  we  understand  certain  dicta  of  the  courts  to 
the  effect  that  a  guardian  cannot  *  charge  for  board  *500 
where  he  has  offered  to  bring  up  the  ward  at  his  home 
free  of  expense ;  for  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  there  is  mutual- 
ity in  all  contracts,  and  that  reasonable  notice  might  termi- 
nate any  liability  which  had  no  fixed  limit.^  Like  principles 
are  applicable  to  demands  against  the  guardian  for  his  ward's 
services,  which  courts  in  different  States  have  frequently  had 
occasion  to  consider.^  A  probate  guardian,  who  is  step-father 
to  his  wards,  will  usually  be  presumed  to  stand  to  them  in 
the  place  of  a  father,  so  far  as  liability  for  their  support  and 
a  right  to  their  services  are  concerned ;  and  this  rule  may 
apply  where  he  occupies  their  house  for  many  yeai*s.^  But 
there  are  circumstances  under  which  a  guardian's  promise  to 
the  ward  not  to  charge  him  for  board  would  be  void  for  want 
of  consideration.* 

A  guardian  who  advances  money  for  his  ward  over  and 
above  the  income  of  his  estate,  in  order  to  set  him  up  in  busi- 
ness, without  obtaining  leave  of  the  court,  cannot  charge  his 
ward  with  it.^ 

One  rule  has  always  prevailed  in  England  as  to  the  com- 
pensation of  executors,  guardians,  and  other  trustees ;  namely, 
that  the  services  rendered  should  be  treated  as  honorary 

1  Manning  v.  Baker,  8  Md.  44;  Armstrong  v,  Walkup,  9  Gratt.  872;  Hayden 
V.  Stone,  1  Day.  896;  Hendrjr  v.  Hurst,  22  Geo.  812;  Cunningham  o.  Pool,  9 
Ala.  615.  Owen  v.  Peebles,  42  Ala.  888,  recognizes  a  guardian's  claim  for  keep- 
ing his  ward's  horse  in  a  proper  case.    • 

2  Phillips  V,  Davis,  2  Sneed,  520 ;  Calhoun  v.  Calhoun,  41  Ala.  869 ;  Crosby 
V.  Crosby,  1  S.  C.  n.  8.  887 ;  Armstrong  v,  Walkup,  12  Gratt.  608.  Among  the 
miscellaneous  items  which  have  been  allowed  a  guardian  in  his  accounts  may  be 
mentioned  that  of  bona  fide  expenses  incurred  in  removing  the  ward  to  another 
State.    Cummins  o.  Cummins,  29  ni.  452. 

'  Mulhem  v.  McDavitt,  16  Gray,  404.    And  see  vijpra^  p.  878. 

4  Keith  v.  Miles,  89  Miss.  442.  «  Shaw  v.  Coble,  68  N.  C.  877.. 
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and  gratuitous.     Chancery  makes  no  allowance  of  any  sort 
beyond  a  reimbursement  for  the  necessary  expenses  actually 
incurred.     However  much  the  honor  of  being  trusted  may  be 
deemed  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  guardian's  time,  trouble,  and 
responsibility,  it  is  not  found  to  suffice  for  receivers  and  other 
officers  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  whose  fees  may  in  some 
measure  tend  sensibly  to  diminish  the  ward's  sense  of  grati- 
tude to  the  custodians  of  his  fortune.    It  is  found  necessarv 
to  allow  compensation  to  trustees  in  some  of  the  British  colo- 
nies in  order  to  induce  suitable  men  to  accept  office ;  and 
even  in  the  English  courts  at  the  present  day  there  is  a 
strong  inclination  to  multiply  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 
Considerations  of  policy  are  alleged  in  support  of  the  estab- 
lished doctrine  of  chancery;   but  the  arguments  seem  not 
unanswerable.     In  this  country  compensation  is  allowed  the 
guardian,  while  the  probate  court  fees  are  usually  trifling  in 
comparison.     And  it  does  not  appear  that  the  English  rule  as 
to  the  gratuitous  services  of  trust  officers  was  ever  adopted 
in  a  single  State.^ 

1  See  Story  Eq.  Jaris.  §  1268,  and  n. ;  and  §  1268  a ;  2  Redf.  Willsp  890-892; 
2  Wms.  Ex'rs.  1682-1686,  and  cases  cited.  In  some  parts  of  this  country,  custom 
or  the  local  law  has  established  a  commission  as  the  guardian's  oompensation. 
In  oUiers,  the  statute  allows  what  the  court  may  deem  just  and  reasonable.  The 
commission  allowed  the  guardian  has  yaried,  according  to  different  decisions  and 
under  special  circumstances,  all  the  way  from  one  to  ten  per  cent,  which  last  may 
be  considered  the  maximum.  Holoombe  v,  Holcombe,  2  Beasl.  416 ;  In  re  Har- 
land's  Accounts,  6  Rawie,  828 ;  Walton  v.  Erwin,  1  Ired.  Eq.  186 ;  Armstrong  v. 
Walkup,  12  Gratt.  608.  In  New  York,  the  rule  established  fbr  trustees  is  fire 
per  cent  on  sums  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars ;  half  that  amount  upon  all 
sums  between  that  and  fire  thousand  dollars ;  and  one  per  cent  on  all  sums  ex- 
ceeding that  amount.  Matter  of  Roberts,  8  Johns.  Ch.  48.  And  this  rule  prac- 
tically obtains  in  many  other  States.  One-half  the  commission  is  reckoned  for 
sums  received,  and  one-half  for  sums  disbursed.  They  are  to  be  computed  by  a 
guardian  at  the  foot  of  partial  accounts  or  about  the  time  of  actual  receipt  and 
disbursement,  and  not  when  they  are  brought  forward  upon  his  final  account. 
Huffer's  Appeal,  2  Grant,  841 ;  Vanderheyden  v.  Vanderheyden,  2  Paige,  287. 
Where  commissions  at  the  court's  discretion  are  allowed,  special  services  per- 
formed by  the  guardian  may  be  considered  in  fixing  the  rate  of  commission,  but 
not  as  an  additional  charge.  Yet  it  is  justly  observed  in  a  Pennsylvania  case, 
that  since  the  guardian  is  a  trustee  for  custody  and  management,  and  not,  like  an 
executor,  merely  for  distribution,  what  is  allowable  to  the  one  may  not  always 
suffice  for  the  other.  McElhenny's  Appeal,  46  Penn.  St.  847.  Even  in  New 
York  the  unfairness  of  an  inflexible  rule,  applicable  to  all  who  hold  trust  moneys, 
has  led  to  the  assertion  of  a  doctrine  in  a  recent  case,  which  threatens  to  disturb 
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*  For  the  default  and  misconduet  of  the  guardian  the   *  501 
proper  remedy  is  by  suit  on  the  probate  bond.     And 
such  suits  are  brought  in  the  name  of  the  judge,  or  the  State, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  statute,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  person  or  *  persons  injured.^     This  is  the   *  502 
usual  remedy  for  creditors  as  well  as  the  ward  himself 
and  his  next  of  kin ;  not,  however,  the  only  one  open  to  the 
former,!  as  we  have  already  seen,  according  to  the  rule  of 
some  States.^    In  most  States,  the  guardian's  bond  cannot  be 
sued  until  he  has  been  summoned  before  the  court  to  account ; 
nor  until  leave  of  the  court  has  been  first  obtained ;  except  in 
certain  cases  of  debts  which  appear  of  record.^    The  reason 
is  that  the  balances  due  from  the  guardian  and  the  extent  of 
his  liability  cannot  be  properly  ascertained  until  the  accounts 
are  presented.     So,  too,  while  the  guardian  may  sue  his  ward, 

the  chancery  rule,  formerly  considered  as  well  settled ;  namely,  that  services  of 
a  professional  or  personal  character,  rendered  the  ward,  may  be  allowed  to  the 
guardian,  besides  the  usual  commission,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  rendered 
not  as  guardian  but  as  an  individual.  Morgan  t;.  Morgan,  89  Barb.  20.  In 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  other  States  where  the  court  allows  what  is  reasonable, 
the  guardian  may  charge  specific  sums  for  special  services,  instead  of  or  in  ad- 
dition to  a  commission,  provided  the  whole  does  not  exceed  a  fair  rate  of  com- 
pensation. Longley  t;.  Hall,  11  Pick.  120 ;  Bathbun  v.  Colton,  15  Pick.  471 ; 
Emerson,  Appellant,  82  Me.  159;  Dixon  v.  Homer,  2  Met.  420;  Roach  v, 
Jelks,  40  Miss.  754 ;  Evarts  v.  Nason,  11  Vt.  122.  The  ordinary  commission  is 
sometimes  refused  for  disbursement  of  the  guardian's  final  balance  to  the  ward, 
and  receipt  of  the  original  fund ;  nor  is  it  allowable  on  the  principal  in  mere  rein- 
Testments.  Commissions  may  be  forfeited  by  the  guardian's  misconduct;  as 
where  the  fund  was  employed  in  his  own  business ;  but  not,  in  some  States,  for 
the  mere  omission  to  account  until  cited  in.  Clerk-hire  is  properly  charged  as 
an  expense  to  the  estate,  in  cases  of  magnitude  and  difficulty,  where  such  assist- 
ance is  required.  Vanderheyden  v.  Vanderheyden,  2  Paige,  287 ;  Knowlton  v, 
Bradley,  17  N.  H.  458;  Starrett  v.  Jameson,  29  Me.  504  ;  Royston  v.  Royston,  29 
Geo.  82 ;  Magruder  v.  Damall,  6  Oill,  269 ;  Clowes  v.  Van  Antwerp,  4  Barb.  416 ; 
Reed  v.  Ryburn,  28  Ark.  47 ;  Neilson  v.  Cook,  40  Ala.  498 ;  Bond  v.  Lockwood, 
88  IlL  212.  A  guardian  who  is  also  trustee  should  not  be  allowed  full  commis- 
sions on  both  his  guardian  and  trustee  accounts,  where  the  performance  of 
double  services  is  merely  nominal.    Blake  v.  Pegram,  101  Mass.  592. 

1  Davis  v.  Dickson,  2  Stew.  870 ;  Potter  v.  State,  28  Ind.  607 ;  Pearson  v. 
McMillan,  87  Miss.  588. 

2  Supra,  pp.  456,  468,  n. 

>  Still  well  V.  Miles,  19  Johns.  804 ;  Bailey  v.  Rogers,  1  Greenl.  186;  Salisbury 
V,  Van  Hoesen,  8  Hill,  77 ;  Jarrett  v.  State,  5  Gill  &  Johns.  27 ;  Hunt  v.  White, 
1  Cart.  105;  Foteaux  v.  Le  Page,  6  Iowa,  128;  Ammons  v.  People,  11  111.  6; 
Pratt  V,  McJunkin,  4  Rich.  5 ;  Justices  v.  Willis,  8  Yerg.  461. 
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after  the  lattet  attains  majority,  when  it  appears  that  the 
final  indebtedness  is  in  his  own  favor,  he  must  wait  until  the 
court  has  ascertained  and  decreed  its  amount.^  As  to  sure- 
ties, it  is  said  that  they  may  be  sued  without  a, previous  suit 
against  the  principal ;  the  common-law  rule  that  an  executor 
must  first  be  found  guilty  of  devastavit  being  held  inapplicable 
to  guardians.^  To  all  suits  on  guardians'  bonds  there  is  a 
limitation  prescribed  by  law.  Thus  in  Massachusetts  the 
period  is  four  years  from  the  time  the  guardianship  termi- 
nates, whether  by  death,  removal,  or  resignation  of  the  guar- 
dian, or  the  arrival  of  the  infant  wai'd  at  full  age ;  and  the 
same  rule  applies  to  general  and  special  bonds.^    In  some 

other  States  the  period  is  five  years.*    In  Indiana,  it 
*  503    is  three  *•  years.*     Where  no  special  period  is  fixed  by 

law,  the  ordinary  limitation  to  suits  on  sealed  instru- 
ments must  be  held  to  apply .^ 

Sureties,  as  well  as  the  guardian,  are  estopped  by  the 
recitals  in  the  guardianship  bond.^  They  are  also  concluded 
by  the  amount  adjudged  due  from  the  guardian  on  settlement 
of  his  accounts.®  They  cannot  become  parties  to  the  account- 
ing of  their  principal  either  in  the  original  proceedings  or  on 
revision.®  Where  sureties  are  compelled  to  respond  in  dam- 
ages for  the  default  of  their  guardian,  they  may  seek  indem- 
nity from  his  property.  Equity  also  allows  them  to  enforce 
contribution  as  among  themselves.  Thus,  if  co-sureties  on 
one  bond  pay  the  whole  amount  of  a  deficiency  they  may  use 
the  other  bond  to  obtain  a  proportional  reimbursement.^^    So 

1  Smith  v.  Fhilbrick,  2  N.  H.  895 ;  ShoUenberger's  Appeal,  21  Fenn.  St.  837. 

2  sute  V.  Strange,  1  Smith  (Ind.),  867 ;  Call  v.  Ruffin,  1  Call,  888 ;  1  Met.  (Ej.) 
22.  And  see  Horton  v.  Horton,  4  Ired.  Eq.  54 ;  Moore  t;.  Baker,  89  Ala.  704 ; 
Moore  v.  Hood,  9  Rich.  Eq.  811 ;  Potter  v.  Hiscoz,  80  Conn.  508;  Clark  v.  Mont- 
gomery, 28  Barb.  464. 

'  Loring  v.  AUine,  9  Cush.  68.  And  see  Fayorite  v.  Booher,  17  Ohio  St. 
548. 

*  Johnson  v.  Chandler,  16  B.  Monr.  584. 

*  State  t;.  Hughes,  15  Ind.  104. 

0  Ragland  v.  Justices,  10  Geo.  65 ;  Woodbury  v,  Hammond,  54  Me.  832. 

7  SasBcer  v.  Walker,  5  Gill  &  Johns.  102. 

s  Commonwealth  v.  Rhoads,  87  Fenn.  St.  60. 

^  Inre  Scott's  Account,  86  Yt.  297.    But  see  Curtis  v.  Bailey,  1  Fick.  198. 

^9  Commonwealth  v.  Cox,  86  Fenn.  St.  442. 
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where  there  are  three  co-sureties,  and  one  ptoves  insolvent, 
the  surety  who  has  responded  in  damages  to  the  full  extent 
may  compel  his  solvent  co-surety  to  pay  him  one-half  of  the 
amount.^  A  surety  may  always  take  security  from  his  prin- 
cipal for  his  own  indemnity,  and,  if  default  occurs,  reimburse 
himself  from  the  principars  own  property  like  any  other 
creditor.  But  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  surety  of  a  guar- 
dian cannot  secure  himself  by  any  pledge  of  the  ward's 
property ;  for  this  would  be  permitting  fraud  in  order  to 
prevent  fraud,  and  the  infant's  pretended  security  would  be 
to  him  no  security  at  aU.^  In  a  suit  against  sureties  on  a 
guardianship  bond,  if  one  of  the  sureties  is  dead,  his  personal 
representatives  should  be  joined.^ 

I  Waller  v.  CampbeU,  25  Ala.  544.  See  State  v.  Paul's  Ex'r,  21  Mis.  61 ; 
Jamison  v.  Cosby,  11  Humph.  278 ;  Hooker  v.  Wood,  88  Penn.  St.  466 ;  Hay  good 
r.  McRoon,  49  Mis.  77. 

3  Poultney  v.  Randal],  9  Bosw.  282 ;  Foster  v.  Bisland,  28  Miss.  296 ;  Miller  v, 
Camall,  22  Ark.  274 ;  Howell  v.  Cobb,  2  Cold.  104. 

3  Lynch  v,  Rotan,  89  HI.  14. 
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*604  *  CHAPTER  IX. 

RIGHTS   AND   LIABILITIES   OF  THE  WARD. 

Having  treated  at  length  of  the  rights  and  liabilities  of 
guardians,  their  appointment  and  removal,  and  the  settlement 
of  their  accounts,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  consider  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  ward  himself.  Some  of  these  have  been 
already  noticed  incidentally ;  others,  so  far  as  minor  wards 
are  concerned,  faU  within  the  general  scope  of  Infancy ;  but 
a  few  legal  principles  remain  for  discussion  under  the  present 
head,  to  which  we  shall  now  direct  the  reader's  attention. 

There  is  a  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  infant  wards, 
and  insane  persons  or  spendthrifts  under  guawUanship.  As 
to  the  former,  the  law  recognizes  a  growing  responsibility,  as 
it  were,  on  their  part ;  a  postponement  of  many  rights  and 
duties  to  the  period  of  maturity,  but  not  utter  and  total  sus- 
pension or  loss.  Hence,  sales  made  and  contracts  performed 
while  an  infant  ward's  disabilities  last  are  frequently  held 
subjected  to  his  future  approval,  being  treated  as  neither 
absolute  nor  yet  void  in  the  mean  time.  Hence  is  that  prin- 
ciple of  election  so  constantly  asserted  at  law  on  his  behalf ; 
hence,  too,  the  right  he  exercises  when  of  age  of  passing  in 
^^  review  accounts  old  and  almost  forgotten,  to  ascertain  the 

balance  justly  due  him.     But  as  to  insane  persons  and  spend- 
thrifts, their  responsibilities  are  for  the  time  blottedout;  the 
disability  may  be  temporary  or  it  may  be  permanent ;  but 
while  it  lasts  it  is  complete ;  and  it  may  be  essential  that 
transactions  on  their  behalf  should  stand  or  fall,  irrespective 
of  their  choice,  and  bej^ond  the  possibility  of  their  future 
interference.     This  suggestion  we  throw  out  simply  by  way 
of  caution;   for  while  the  same  principles  are  con- 
*  605    stantly  *  applied  by  inference  to  all  wards  alike,  it  is 
unsafe  to  draw  broad  conclusions  or  argue  with  confi- 
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dence  from  mere  analogies  between  these  different  classes 
of  wards.^ 

Thus  it  is  asked  whether  an  insane  person  under  guardian- 
ship can  make  a  will,  if  in  fact  compos  mentis.  Clearly,  ques- 
tions of  mental  capacity  and  undue  influence  may  arise 
whenever  a  will  is  presented  for  probate.  And  prima  facie 
an  insane  pei*son,  if  not  a  spendthrift,  under  guardianship,  is 
non  compos  mentis^  and  his  testamentary  capacity  may  well  be 
doubted.  It  is  settled,  however,  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts that  a  valid  will  may  be  executed  by  a  person  under 
such  guardianship,  notwithstanding  the  circumstances  of  his 
situation ;  the  fact  of  testamentary  capacity  at  the  date  of 
execution  being  open  to  proof.^  As  to  the  contract  of  a 
spendthrift  or  insane  person  made  before  he  was  placed  under 
guardianship,  the  law  favors  the  guardian's  right  of  disaffirm- 
ance to  a  certain  extent,  notwithstanding  the  ward  was  an 
adult  when  the  contract  was  made ;  on  the  ground,  appar- 
ently, that  the  person  now  a  ward  was  not  fit  to  make  a  con- 
tract in  his  own  right  which  should  bind  his  estate.^  And 
yet  the  rule  here  must  differ  greatly  from  that  applicable  to 
infants. 

For  assault  and  battery,  a  ward,  like  all  other  persons,  is 
entitled  to  damages.  But  where  his  guardian  is  the  offender, 
there  are  technical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  maintaining  a 
suit.  Many  authorities  allow  an  infant  to  sue  his  guardian 
by  next  friend ;  but  a  spendthrift,  it  is  said,  cannot  do  so. 
His  remedy  may  be  found  in  getting  the  guardian  removed 
for  misconduct  and  securing  the  appointment  of  a  successor, 
or  perhaps  obtaining  his  discharge  from  guardianship  alto- 
gether. An  action  can  then  be  brought  by  himself  or  the 
new  guardian,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  guardian  may  in  all 
cases  be  held  criminally  responsible  for  the  injury  committed.* 

1  Thus,  in  Vermont,  it  is  held  that  a  spendthrift  maj  be  compelled  to  give 
•ecurity  to  the  town  of  his  settlement  against  loss  by  his  becoming  chargeable 
afterwards  as  a  pauper,  as  a  condition  for  his  release  from  guardianship.  Wil- 
liston  r.  White,  11  Vt.  40. 

2  Breed  v.  Pratt,  18  Pick.  116. 

'  Coombs  V.  Janyier,  2  Vroom,  240 ;  Chandler  v.  Simmons,  97  Mass.  608. 
But  see,  as  to  the  wife's  agency  to  manage  his  business.  Motley  v.  Head,  48  Yt. 
688.  ^  Mason  r.  Mason,  19  Pick.  606. 
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A  guardian  may  be  restrained  by  injunction  from  commit- 
ting waste.  So  he  is  responsible  for  damages  thus  occasioned ; 
and  it  has  been  held  that  a  judgment  against  sureties  on  the 
guardian's  bond  for  waste  committed  by  the  guardian  will  not 
before  satisfaction  bar  a  suit  by  the  ward  against  one  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  waste.^  The  ward  may  also  sue  for  use 
*  506  and  *  occupation,  although  he  has  a  general  guardian.^ 
Where  one  assumes  to  be  guardian  or  agent  of  a  guar- 
dian, and  enters  an  infant's  lands,  the  latter  may  elect  to  treat 
him  as  a  wrong-doer,  and  bring  trespass,  or  charge  him  as  a 
guardian.^  So  where  a  guardian  wrongfully  holds  over.  But 
the  ward  cannot  sue  his  guardian  for  money  had  and  received. 
His  proper  course,  at  least  in  this  country,  is  to  institute  pro- 
ceedings for  the  latter's  removal,  and  then  to  sue  on  the  official 
bond.* 

Whenever  guardianship  has  been  terminated,  an  action  of 
account  lies  in  favor  of  the  ward.  And  this  action  is  brought 
by  the  new  guardian,  or  by  next  friend,  or  by  the  ward  him- 
self, if  the  period  of  his  legal  disability  has  expired.  While 
his  guardianship  continues,  chancery  permits  the  ward  by  next 
friend  to  file  his  bill  against  the  guardian  for  account.  But 
this  seems  to  apply  rather  to  chancery  than  probate  guar- 
dians ;  since  direct  proceedings  for  account  in  the  court  which 
issued  letters  of  guardianship,  followed  by  removal  of  the 
guardian,  if  unfaithful,  and  suit  on  his  probate  bond,  afford 
the  infant  under  such  guardianship  an  ample  and  expeditious 
remedy.  But  for  chancery  guardians,  purely  testamentary 
guardians,  and  quasi  guardians,  the  more  expensive  and  com- 
plicated process  of  a  bill  in  equity  becomes  the  necessary 
resort.  And  this  in  England  is  still  the  usual  course  of  pro- 
cedure, while  in  the  United  States  it  has  gradually  gone  out 
of  use  or  has  been  abolished  altogether.^    But  in  some  cases 


^  Powell  V,  Jones,  1  Ired.  Eq.  887.  See  Bank  of  Virginia  v.  Craig,  6  Leigh, 
899  ;  Hill.  Injonctions,  412. 

2  Porter  t;.  Bleiler,  17  Barb.  149.  See  Senseman's  Appeal,  21  Penn.  St.  881 ; 
Sawyer  v.  Enowles,  88  Me.  208.    And  see  Chilton  v.  Cabiness,  14  Ala.  447. 

s  Sherman  v.  Ballou,  8  Cow.  804;  Blomfield  v.  E7re,8  Beav.  260. 

^  Brooks  V,  Brooks,  11  Cush.  18. 

s  MoneU  v.  Monell,  5  Johns.  Ch.  288 ;  Linton  t;.  Walker,  8  Fla  144 ;  Swan  v 
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of  quasi  guardianship  in  this  country,  —  the  probate  court 
having  no  jurisdiction  at  all  in  the  premises,  —  a  qiuisi  ward 
on  reaching  full  age  has  been  allovved  to  sue  in  assumpsit  for 
money  in  the  quasi  guardian's  hands ;  for  here,  as  it  would 
appear,  the  old  action  of  account  was  always  proper.^ 

The  ward's  right  to  call  his  guardian  to  account  may  be 
barred  by  limitation.  In  Pennsylvania,  it  is  said  that  the 
same  principle  applies  as  in  other  legal  proceedings ;  and 
eighteen  years'  delay  after  the  ward  attains  majority  has  been 
held  fatal  to  a  suit.^  But  in  Illinois  the  rule  is  differently 
stated,  and  the  guardian's  liability  to  account  is  there 
considered  to  last  as  *  long  as  the  bond  continues  in  *  607 
force ;  the  citation  to  account  before  the  probate  court 
being  merely  a  means  to  ascertain  delinquency  as  the  founda- 
tion of  a  suit,  and  not  of  itself  a  suit  at  law  or  in  equity.^ 
The  former  may  be  regarded  as  the  true  doctrine  for  chancery 
guardianship ;  the  latter  for  probate  guardianship.  The 
guardian's  administrator  in  either  case  should  close  up  the 
trust  accounts,  ii  not  already  settled,  before  he  makes  dis- 
tribution ;  since  he  may  otherwise  remain  hable  for  many 
years.^  But  in  most  States  the  general  subject  of  limitation 
in  all  trusts  is  regulated  by  statute. 

Courts  of  chancery  will  always  aid  the  ward  in  recovering 
property  embezzled,  concealed,  or  conveyed  away  in  fraud  of 
his  rights.  The  proper  mode  of  procedure  is  by  bill  in  equity. 
And  while  a  probate  guardian  suspected  of  fraud  should  be 
cited  to  account,  it  has  been  held  that  his  estate  being  in- 
solvent and  his  sureties  irresponsible,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
the  ward  to  sue  them  before  he  can  file  a  bill  to  recover  such 
property  as  he  can  trace.^  A  summary  process  in  the  nature 
of  an  inquisition  is  provided  by  statute  in  some  States,  for 

Dent,  2  Md.  Cb.  Ill ;  Lemon  v.  Hansbarger,  6  Gratt.  801 ;  Macpbera.  Inf.  259, 
848 ;  Fanning  v.  Cbadwlck,  8  Pick.  424 ;  Jones  v.  Beverly,  45  Ala.  161. 

1  Pickering  p.  De  Rochemont,  45  N.  H.  67  ;  Field  v.  Toirey,  7  Vt.  872. 

2  Bones'  Appeal,  27  Penn.  St.  492.    See  Magruder  v.  Goodwin,  P.  &  H.  561. 
s  Gilbert  v.  Guptill,  84  lU.  112. 

«  Musser  v,  Oliver,  21  Penn.  St.  862.    See  Felton  v.  Long,  8  Ired.  Eq.  224 ; 
MitcheU  v.  Williams,  27  Mis.  899 ;  Pearson  v.  McMillan,  87  Miss.  588. 
*  HiU  t;.  Mclntire,  89  N.  H.  410. 
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ascertaining  the  whereabouts  of  stolen  and  missing  property 
belonging  to  wards,  by  means  of  which  all  suspected  persons, 
including  the  guardian  himself,  can  be  summoned  before  the 
probate  court  to  answer  lawful  inquiries  under  oath.^ 

Fraudulent  transactions  cannot  stand  as  against  the  ward. 
And  in  cases  of  this  sort,  equity  will  go  to  the  substance 
rather  than  the  form,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  real  motives 
of  one  who  professes  to  turn  over  trust  property  to  third  par- 
ties, and  will  do  equity  if  possible.  Where  a  guardian,  for 
instance,  transfers  a  note  with  words  importing  trust  to  his 
private  creditors  as  security  for  his  own  debt,  the  ward 
can  follow  it  into  their  hands,  or  against  other  parties,  and 
stop  payment,  whether  sufficient  consideration  was 

*  608   *  paid  by  the  holder  or  not.*     But  in  all  cases  of 

this  sort,  third  parties  should  have  some  notice,  actual 
or  constructive,  of  the  existence  of  a  trust ;  otherwise  they 
cannot  be  made  to  suffer  loss  further  than  the  usual  rules  of 
stolen  property  apply .^  Rights  of  wards  to  real  estate  are 
frequently  protected  on  these  principles.  Thus,  where  a 
mother  interested  in  certain  lands  with  her  children,  obtained 
partition  after  being  appointed  their  guardian,  bought  in  the 
premises,  and,  without  paymg  the  full  purchase-money,  gave 
a  mortgage,  taking  an  assignment  to  herself  as  guardian,  the 
claim  of  the  mortgagee  with  notice  was  postponed  to  the 
children's  share.*  So  where  a  guardian  who  held  a  mortgage 
in  his  own  right  agreed  with  the  mortgagor  to  substitute  the 
ward's  money  for  his  own,  letting  the  securities  remain  as 
before,  this  was  held  to  be  an  equitable  investment  of  the 
ward's  money,  and  good  against  any  subsequent  disposition 
which  the  guardian  might  make  while  in  failing  circum- 
stances, to  secure  his  own  creditor.^  The  guardian's  collu- 
eion  with  third  parties  to  defeat  any  equity  of  the  ward  in 
land,  cannot  prevail  against  the  ward  who  seeks  in  season  to 

^  Sherman  t*.  Brewer,  11  Gray,  210. 

2  Lockhart  v.  Phillips,  1  Ired.  £q.  842 ;  Lemley  t;.  Atwood,  65  N.  C.  46. 

S  Hill  9.  Johnston,  8  Ired.  Eq.  482. 

«  Messervey  i;.  Barelli,  2  Hill  Ch.  567. 

*  Evertson  u.  Evertson,  5  Paige,  644.  In  this  case,  the  creditor  had  not  even 
notice  of  the  ward's  rights.  And  see  Gannaway  v.  Tapley,  1  Cold.  572 ;  Kobin- 
son  V.  Robinson,  22  Iowa,  427. 
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set  the  conyeyance  aside.^  And  in  any  strong  case  of  an  illegal 
sale  of  the  ward's  property  contrary  to  statute,  and  the  con- 
version of  the  proceeds  to  the  guardian's  own  use,  a  ward 
has  not  only  his  remedy  upon  the  guardian's  bond,  but  can 
repudiate  the  sale  and  recover  his  property.* 

But  fraud  is  a  question  of  evidence.  And  the  payment 
'  of  a  debt  to  a  guardian  before  it  is  due  is  not  sufiQcient  in  it- 
self to  establish  an  unfair  purpose.  Hence  it  was  decided  in 
a  North  Carolina  case,  that  where  one  owing  a  bond  to  a  guar- 
dian in  failing  circumstances,  the  bond  being  in  behalf  of  the 
ward,  and  not  yet  due,  held  also  a  note  against  the  guardian 
himself,  which  he  gave  to  an  attorney  to  collect,  with  explicit 
instructions  not  to  make  an  exchange,  but  to  collect  the  note 
given  him,  and  with  the  proceeds  to  take  up  the  bond  due  the 
guardian,  and  such  attorney  received  a  bank  check  from  the 
guardian,  and  believing  the  money  to  be  in  bank,  and  that 
the  check  was  as  good  as  money,  returned  the  note  to  the 
guardian,  and  took  up  the  bond  in  his  hands,  these  acts 
having  been  performed  *  in  good  faith,  the  ward  could  *  509 
not  pursue  his  former  debtor.' 

We  have  seen  that  the  transactions  of  a  guardian  on  behalf 
of  his  infant  ward  are  valid,  if  within  the  scope  of  his  general 
powers,  or  authorized  by  the  courts  of  equity ;  sustainable, 
though  neither  within  the  scope  of  his  powers,  nor  previously 
authorized,  if  the  court  afterwards  deems  them  prudent  or 
beneficial  to  the  ward ;  in  other  cases,  subject  to  the  ward's 
own  disaffirmance  on  reaching  majority.  Herein  consists  the 
infant's  right  of  election.  Few  acts  of  the  guardian  can  be 
pronounced  valid,  except  in  the  sense  that  they  are  authorized, 
either  generally  or  specially,  by  the  court  which  exercises 
supervision ;  and  few  of  his  transactions  can  be  so  utterly 
without  authority  as  to  be  absolutely  void  per  se.  The  gen- 
eral rule  of  election  recognizes,  then,  two  principles :  first,  the 

1  Beozley  i;.  Harris,  1  Bush,  688.    See  McFarland  v.  Conlee,  44  111.  466.  ' 

>  State  V.  Murray,  21  Md.  810.    See  infra,  p.  610. 

*  Wynne  o.  Benbury,  4  Jones  Eq.  896 ;  and  see,  as  to  fraud  generally,  Story 
Eq.  Juris.  §§  817*820 ;  Harrison  v.  Bradley,  6  Ired.  Eq.  186 ;  Dawson  v.  Massey, 
1  Ball  &  B.  829;  Henry  v.  Pennington,  11  B.  Monr.  66. 
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privilege  of  the  infant  ward,  on  attaining  full  age  to  avoid  his 
guardian*s  transaction ;  second,  the  right  of  courts  of  equity 
to  control  this  privilege  by  interposing  to  pronounce  the  trans- 
action  good.  The  whole  doctrine,  therefore,  seems  in  strict 
accordance  with  that  more  general  rule,  that  the  accounts  of 
the  guardian  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  ward  at  majority, 
and  may  be  disputed  down  to  the  smallest  item.  And  where,  ' 
as  in  the  case  of  probate  guardians,  settlements  out  of  court 
do  not  dispense  with  final  returns  for  preservation  and  public 
record,  the  tendency  of  the  decisions  must  be  in  favor  of  bring- 
ing the  question  of  affirmance  or  disaffirmance  of  the 
*  510  guardian's  *  transaction  before  the  court,  instead  of 
leaving  it  to  acts  of  the  late  ward  en  pais.  These 
principles  suffice  for  general  application  to  compromises,  sub- 
missions to  arbitration,  investments  and  reinvestments  of 
personal  property,  and  similar  transactions,  undertaken  by 
the  guardian  on  the  strength  of  a  previous  order  of  court,  or 
at  the  risk  of  its  subsequent  approval.^  Yet,  statutes  some- 
times interpose  to  render  such  transactions  absolutely  perfect 
on  permission  of  the  court. 

But  as  to  transactions  which  involve  the  purchase  or  sale  of 
real  estate,  on  the  infant  ward's  behalf,  the  rule  is  very  strict. 
A  defective  sale  of  real  estate  under  the  statute  may  be  set 
aside  on  a  bill  in  equity  filed  by  the  infant  against  the  guar- 
dian and  the  purchasers.^  And  where  the  guardian  contracts 
to  buy  real  estate  for  the  ward's  benefit,  the  ward,  on  reach- 
ing majority,  may  either  complete  the  contmct  or  reject  it, 
and  look  to  the  guardian  for  payment.^  But  he  cannot,  in 
absence  of  fraud,  compel  the  vendor  to  refund  the  money  paid 
down  as  a  bonus.^  Nor  can  he,  having  once  renounced,  seek 
to  be  relieved  against  such  renunciation.^  The  right  of  elec- 
tion goes  to  the  ward's  personal  representatives  if  he  dies 
under  age.®  And  it  would  appear  to  be  a  general  principle 

^  Barnaby  v.  Bamaby,.!  Pick.  221.    See  supra,  chs.  6,  8. 

3  2  Kent  Com.  280;  £ckford  v.  De  Kay,  8  Paige,  89;  Westbrook'V.  Com- 
Btock,  Walker  Ch.  814.  See  gupra,  p.  485.  As  to  acljustment  of  rents  and 
ImproyemeDts  in  such  cases,  see  Anderson  v.  Layton,  8  Bush,  87  ;  Holbrook  r. 
Brooks,  88  Conn.  847. 

s  Loyd  V.  Malone,  28  111.  48;  Hopk.  887.       <  Yerger  v.  Jones,  16  How.  80. 

*  Floyd  t;.  Johnson,  2  Litt.  109.  «  Singleton  v.  LoTe,  1  Head,  857. 
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that  where  the  ward,  after  arriving  of  age,  with  full  knowledge 
of  aU  the  facts  and  in  the  absence  of  fraud,  receives  and 
retains  the  purchase-money  arising  from  the  guardian's  sale 
of  his^land,  he  cannot  question  the  validity  of  the  sale  after- 
wards.^ 

All  advantageous  bargains  which  a  guardian  makes  with 
the  ward's  funds  are  also  considered  subject  to  the  ward's 
election,  either  to  repudiate  or  to  uphold  the  contract  and 
take  the  profits.  This  applies,  in  general,  to  improper  acts ; 
as  where  the  guardian  speculates  with  the  trust  funds,  or  in- 
vests them  in  his  own  business,  or,  in  a  word,  converts  them  to 
his  own  use.  The  ward  may  either  take  the  investment  as  he 
finds  it,  with  all  the  profits,  or  demand  the  original  fund,  with 
interest ;  though  he  cannot  avoid  a  transaction  in 
*  part  and  ratify  in  part.^  For  it  is  right  that  the  *  511 
ward  should  enjoy  all  the  advantages  which  have  ac- 
crued from  the  use  of  his  own  money ;  and  it  is  also  right 
that  the  guardian  should  not  derive  gain  from  the  ward's  loss. 
The  old  rule  of  chancery  in  this  respect  has  been  gradually 
relaxed ;  so  that  many  acts  of  a  trustee,  which  might  once 
have  been  considered  fraudulent  and  void,  are  now  deemed 
voidable  only.^ 

Thus  it  is  that  the  rule  may  now  be  considered  well  settled, 
that  the  guardian  who  buys  at  the  sale  of  his  ward's  lands  or 
other  property  is  secure  in  his  purchase,  and  retains  all  the 
benefits  arising  therefrom,  unless  the  ward  chooses  to  set  it 
aside  and  claims  to  be  reinstated  in  his  own  possession.  This 
rule  is  laid  down,  however,  with  great  caution  in  the  courts ; 
and  it  is  frequently  said  that  the  transaction  is  treated  all  the 
same,  whether  the  guardian  bought  the  property  outright  or 
there  was  a  colorable  purchase  by  means  of  third  parties ; 
moreover,  that  such  sales,  in  order  to  stand  at  all,  must  have 
been  conducted  fairly  and  in  good  faith.*    Where  the  circum- 

• 

^  Deford  v.  Mercer,  24  Iowa,  118. 

3  2  Kent  Com.  280 ;  Docker  v.  Somes,  2  M.  &  K.  664 ;  Kyle  v,  Bamett,  17 
Ala.  806;  Singleton  v.  Love,  1  Head,  857  ;  White  v,  Parker,  8  Barb.  48;  Jones 
V.  Beverly,  46  Ala.  161. 

'  See  Hill  on  Trustees,  169,  686. 

*  2  Kent  Com.  280 ;  Scott  v.  Freeland,  7  S.  &  M.  409 ;  Elrod  v,  Lancaster,  2 
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Btances  show  fraud  and  collusion,  courts  of  equity  hesitate 
little  in  setting  the  transaction  &side.^  And  a  material  ques- 
tion for  consideration  in  such  sales  is  whether  a  fair  price  was 
paid  for  the  property.  Parties  affected  with  notice  of  the 
circumstances  cannot  complain  if  their  title  to  real  estate  be- 
comes thereby  impaired  ;  but  it  is  hard  that  purchasers  with- 
out notice  should  suffer.  On  this  latter  principle,  and  for 
the  security  of  title,  rests  a  recent  decision  in  Massachusetts, 
to  the  effect  that  the  guardian's  purchase  of  his  ward's  real 
estate  is  voidable  by  the  ward  only  as  against  the  guar- 
dian, or  a  purchaser  claiming  under  him  with  knowledge  of 
the  circumstances ;  and  not  as  against  a  subsequent 

*  512   *  grantee  or  mortgagee  without  notice.^     Here  that 

constructive  notice  which  the  public  records  furnish  is 
probably  to  be  deemed  unavailing  on  the  ward's  behalf.' 

• 

This  brings  us  to  the  geiieral  subject  of  transactions  between 
the  guardian  and  ward,  from  which  the  former  derives  a  bene- 
*fit.  Here,  as  in  the  guardian's  purchases,  equity  is  not  dis- 
posed to  favor  him.  ^^  In  this  class  of  cases,"  says  Judge 
Story,  ^^  there  is  often  to  be  found  some  intermixture  of  de- 
ceit, imposition,  overreaching,  unconscionable  advantage,  or 
other  mark  of  direct  and' positive  fraud."  ^  Equity  will  relieve 
against  such  transactions,  on  the  general  principle  of  utility, 
although  there  may  not  have  been  actual  imposition ;  but 
if  an  improper  advantage  has  been  taken,  the  ground  for 
relief  is  still  stronger.  And  it  is  noticeable  that  a  more  strin- 
gent rule  has  been  laid  down  as  to  guardians  than  applies  to 
transactions  between  parent  and  child ;  for  a  guardian  is  not 
supposed  to  be  influenced  by  that  affection  for  his  ward  which 
parents  entertain  towards  their  own  offspring,  and  therefore 
has  no  such  powerful  check  upon  his  selfish  feelings.^ 

Head,  671 ;  Patton  v.  Thompson,  2  Jonet  Eq.  285 ;  Chorpenning's  Appeal,  82 
Penn.  St  815.    And  see  supra,  chs.  6,  7. 

1  Hayward  v.  EUis,  18  Pick.  272.  »  Wyman  v.  Hooper,  2  Gray,  141. 

>  As  to  the  Englisli  doctrine,  see  Morse  v.  Royal,  12  Yes.  872;  Gary  v.  Gary, 
2  Soh.  &  Lef.  178;  Naylor  v.  Winch,  1  Sim.  &  Stu.  567. 

*  Story  Eq.  Juris.  §  807. 

»  Pierce  v.  Waring,  cited  1  Yes.  880;  Hylton  v.  Hylton,  2  Yes.  547 ;  Hatch 
V.  Hatch,  9  Yes.  296.    See  Hill  on  Trustees,  157-160. 
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Sach  questions  generally  arise  at  and  about  the  time  the 
ward  attains  majority,  and  pending  the  final  settlement  of 
the  guardian's  accounts.  The  English  rule  is  Tery  strict,  and 
courts  are  extremely  watchful  to  prevent  all  undue  advantage 
at  this  critical  period.  Therefore,  gifts  and  conveyances  of 
the  ward's  property,  in  consideration  of  the  guardian's  ser- 
vices, on  a  final  adjustment  may  be  set  aside  afterward  in 
equity,  even  after  the  ward's  death.  "  Where  the  connection 
is  not  dissolved,  the  accounts  not  settled,  every  thing  remain- 
ing pressing  upon  the  mind  of  the  party  under  the  care  of  the 
guardian,"  observes  Lord  Eldon,  ^^  it  is  almost  impos-  . 
sible  that  the  transaction  *  should  stand."  ^  Nor  are  *  513 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  gift  was  made  con- 
sidered of  much  account;  for  the  guardian's  superior  age  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  the  fact  that  he  holds  the  prop- 
erty in  his  hands,  place  him  at  a  decided  advantage,  whether 
he  chooses  to  adopt  a  threatening  tone  or  to  impose  upon  the 
ward's  mind  by  excessive  kindness.  These  general  principles 
apply,  though  not  always  in  the  same  degree,  to  all  others 
sustaining  fiduciary  relations  ;  including  receivers  and  agents 
who  manage  the  property  of  a  cestui  qite  trust.  And  unfair 
advantages  of  every  sort,  which  the  guardian  aims  to  secure 
on  a  final  adjustment  of  his  accounts,  —  whether  it  be  in  the 
shape  of  compensation  or  the  waiver  of  indebtedness  incurred 
by  his  misconduct,  —  follow  one  invariable  rule :  that  equity 
will  relieve  the  ward  against  the  consequences  of  his  one- 
sided bargain.^ 

In  this  country  the  rule  is  somewhat  different ;  for  certain 
circumstances,  such  as  the  recognition  that  compensation  of 
some  sort  is  justly  due  a  trustee  for  his  services,  may  fairly 
contribute  to  relax  the  rule  in  the  guardian's  favor.  Settle- 
ments and  bargains  between  the  guardian  and  ward  out  of 
court  are,  however,  frequently  set  aside  for  corrupt  influence. 


1  Hatch  V,  Hatch,  9  Yes.  296. 

s  Hylton  v.  Hylton,  2  Vea.  647;  Wood  v.  Downes,  18  Ves.  120;  Mulhallenv. 
Marum,  8  Dr.  &  W.  817 ;  Aylward  v.  Kearney,  2  Ball  &  B.  468 ;  Hunter  v.  At- 
kins, 8  M.  &  K.  186;  Macphers.  Inf.  260-264;  Revett  v.  Hanrey,  1  Sim.  &  Stu. 
602 ;  Duke  of  Hamilton  v.  Lord  Mohun,  1  P.  Wms.  118.  But  see  Cray  v.  Mans, 
field,  1  Ves.  Sen.  879,  where  gift  to  an  agent  was  supported. 
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So  are  gifts  and  oonyeyances  in  consideration  of  the  guar- 
dian's services;  more  especially  when  undue  influence  is 
shown  from  special  circumstances.^  A  guardian  cannot  recall 
his  own  gift  to  his  ward ;  though  such  a  gift  might  lead  the 
court  to  regard  the  guardian's  account  for  expenditure  with 
favor  towards  him.^  In  Pennsylvania,  it  is  said  that  settle- 
ments will  not  stand  unless  full  deliberation  and  good  faith 
are  manifest ;  but  that  a  settlement  made  in  good  £Edth, 
especially  if  wise  and  prudent,  cannot  be  impeached, 

*  514   after  the  ward's  death,  by  his  representatives.'    *  This 

is  doubtless  the  rule  elsewhere.  And  the  mere  fact 
that  a  settlement  has  been  made  between  guardian  and  ward, 
with  allowances  in  the  guardian's  favor,  is  not  conclusive  of 
fraud,  though  every  intendment  is  still  to  be  construed  on  the 
ward's  behalf.^  Circumstances,  such  as  great  inadequacy  of 
price  in  a  guardian's  purchase  of  his  ward's  property  shortly 
after  the  latter  reaches  majority,  would  doubtless  suffice,  if 
not  rebutted  by  ample  proof  of  fairness,  for  setting  aside  the 
transaction  as  fraudulent.^ 

The  fact  that  settlements  out  of  court  are  not  generally  re- 
garded in  this  country  as  conclusive,  inasmuch  as  the  probate 
guardian  must  still  file  his  accounts  and  submit  his  transac- 
tions to  the  court,  is  a  great  safeguard  against  fraud.  A  fixed 
rule  is  established  for  the  final  adjustment  of  all  matters  in 
controversy  between  guardian  and  ward.  The  chancery 
practice  is  to  allow  the  ward  a  reasonable  time,  after  attain- 
ing majority,  usually  one  year,  to  reopen  all  accounts  between 
himself  and  his  guardian.®  Hence  a  receipt  in  full,  or  a  for- 
mal release,  has  been  set  aside  as  inconclusive.  And  where 
the  ward  has  made  a  partial  inspection  only,  without  exam- 

1  Hall  V.  Cone,  6  Day,  648;  Waller  v.  Armistead,  2  Leigh,  11 ;  SuUiran  v. 
Blackwell,  28  Miss.  787  ;  Clowes  v.  Van  Antwerp,  4  Barb.  416  ;  Briers  v.  Hack- 
ney, 6  Geo.  419  ;  Fridge  t;.  State,  8  GiU  &  Johns.  108 ;  Richardaon  v.  Linnej,  7 
B.  Monr.  671. 

3  Bond  V,  Lockwood,  88  111.  212 ;  Pratt  v.  MoJunkin,  4  Rich.  6. 

3  Hawkins'  Appeal,  32  Penn.  St.  268. 

«  Kirby  v,  Taylor,  6  Johns.  Ch.  242 ;  McCleUan  v.  Kennedy,  8  Md.  280  j 
Spalding  v.  Brent,  8  Md.  Ch.  411 ;  Meek  v.  Perry,  86  Miss.  190 ;  Myer  v.  Rires, 
11  Ala.  760. 

9  EberU  o.  Eberts,  66  Penn.  St.  110 ;  Snell  v.  Elam,  2  Heiak.  S2. 

«  Matter  of  Van  Home,  7  Paige,  46. 
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ining  the  vouchers,  or  acted  without  advice,  or  upon  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  so  much  the  greater  is  his  equity  to 
relief.^  But  in  probate  guardianship,  settlements  out  of  court 
usually  give  way  to  settlements  in  court.  And  if  the  ward 
makes  no  objection  to  the  guardian's  final  account  as  pre- 
sented, and  it  is  thereupon  approved  and  recorded,  and  appeal 
is  not  taken,  no  necessity  for  application  of  the  chancery  rule, 
of  reopening  the  account,  seems  to  exist,  except  upon  very 
strong  proof  of  fraud  or  error .^ 

•  Transactions  after  the  period  of  guardianship,  be-  *  615 
tween  parties  lately  holding  the  relation  of  guardian 

^  ReTett  V,  Harvey,  I  Sim.  &  Stu.  602 ;  Wjch  v,  Packington,  8  Bro.  P.  C.  46 ; 
Rapalje  v.  Nonworthy,  1  Sandf.  Ch.  899 ;  Johnson  v.  Johnson,  2  Hill  Ch.  277 ; 
Womack  v.  Austin,  1  S.  C.  v,  8.  421. 

<  Kittredge  v.  Betton,  14  N.  H.  401 ;  Musser  v.  Oliver,  21  Penn.  St.  862 ; 
Pierce  t7.  Irish,  81  Me.  254 ;  Boynton  v.  Dyer,  18  Pick.  1 ;  Hickman's  Appeal, 
7  Barr,  464 ;  Southall  v.  Clark,  8  Stew.  &  Port.  888 ;  McDow  v.  Brown,  2  S.  C. 
K.  8.  95 ;  By  bee  v.  Tharp,  4  B.  Monr.  818.  Among  decisions  which  apply  to 
transactions  between  guardian  and  ward  the  following  may  be  noticed.  Where  a 
guardian  advances  money  on  his  ward's  account,  he  may  have  an  assignment 
of  the  security.  Eelchner  o.  Forney,  29  Penn.  St.  47.  He  is  not  necessarily 
bound  to  pay  over  cash  on  settlement ;  but  securities  taken  in  the  performance 
of  his  official  duty  are  transferable  at  a  just  valuation,  the  same  as  any  specific 
chattels,  and  the  ward  must  take  them  in  this  form.  Goodson  v.  Goodson, 
6  Ired.  Eq.  238.  In  extending  time  for  payment  of  a  security  the  guardian  may 
sometimes  arrange  &irly  with  his  ward  for  special  compensation.  Bumham  v, 
DalUng,  3  C.  E.  Green,  182.  The  guardian  who  does  not  insist  on  surrendering 
good. securities,  properly  taken,  as  the  estate  of  his  ward,  but  pays  out  of  his 
own  funds  instead,  in  part,  may  become  to  a  corresponding  extent  joint  owner 
of  the  securities.  Higgins  v.  McClure,  7  Bush,  879.  But  the  guardian's  own 
note  or  bond  for  the  balance  of  money  adjudged  due  on  a  final  settlement  is  no 
payment  to  the  ward,  nor  does  it  discharge  the  guardian's  sureties.  It  is  a  mere 
postponement  of  final  payment,  and  affords  evidence  of  an  admitted  liability  on 
his  part.  Wardlaw  v.  Gray,  2  Hill  Ch.  644;  Hamlin  v.  Atkinson,  6  Rand.  574. 
The  guardian  cannot  buy  up  an  equitable  encumbrance,  and  enforce  it  against 
the  ward  who  is  ready  to  refund.  Taylor  v.  Taylor,  6  B.  Monr.  559.  I^he  ward 
may  release  to  one  of  joint  guardians  and  not  to  the  -others,  and  thus  hold  the 
sureties.  Kirby  v.  Taylor,  6  Johns.  Ch.  242;  though  this  principle  may  be 
afiected  by  general  rules  as  to  probate  bonds.  A  receij;>t  in  full  discharges  only 
for  the  amount  actually  received  by  the  .wards,  and  binds  only  such  wards  as 
were  authorized  to  give  it ;  and  its  validity  and  effect,  though  under  seal,  may 
be  considered  in  court.  Witman's  Appeal,  28  Penn.  St.  8/6 ;  Barnes  v.  Comp. 
ton,  8  Gill,  891 ;  Felton  v.  Long,  8  Ired.  Eq.  224 ;  Magrnder  v,  Goodwyn,  2  P.  & 
H.  561 ;  Stark  v.  Gamble,  4H  N.  H.  465 ;  Wade  v.  Lobdell,  4  Gush.  510.  The 
settlement  of  an  insolvent  guardian  with  his  ward  is  sometimes  protected  by  a 
court  of  equity  as  against  the  guardian's  assignee  in  insolvency.  Moore  v. 
Hazelton,  9  Alien,  102. 
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and  ward,  especially  if  the  ward  stiU  remaina  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  former  guardian,  maybe  set  aside  upon  the  same 
principle  of  constinictive  fraud.  It  is  true  that  bargains 
between  them  are  good  whenever  the  influence  is  fully  re- 
moved ;  even  to  gifts  and  conveyances  in  consideration  of 
past  services,  the  accounts  having  been  finally  closed,  the 
property  duly  transferred,  and  the  late  parties  to  the  fiduciary 
relation  standing  toward  one  another  as  man  and  man.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  late  guardian  may  purchase  property 
of  his  late  ward.^  But  such  transactions  are  always  to  be 
regarded  with  suspicion.  And  where  the  influence  stiU  con- 
tinues, as  if  the  ward  be  a  female,  or  a  person  of  weak 
understanding,  and  the  guardian  continues  to  control  the 
property  or  to  furnish  a  home,  the  court  is  strongly  disposed 
to  set  aside  the  bargain  altogether.^  Thus  where  a  guardian 
procures  the  late  ward's  indorsement  of  his  own  notes  with- 
out consideration,  the  parties  who  take  such  notes  with 

knowledge  of  the  fiduciary  relationship,  have  been 
*  616    enjoined  *  from  enforcing  them  against  the  indorser.* 

And  if  the  guardian  purchase  rights  of  the  late  ward 
in  his  father's  property  for  a  grossly  inadequate  consideration, 
it  will  be  set  aside.^  The  circumstance  that  the  guardian  had 
better  opportunities  of  acquaintance  with  the  actual  condition 
and  value  of  the  property  than  the  ward  himself  is  properly 
to  be  considered  on  the  latter's  behalf.  Purchases  of  the 
guardian's  property  by  the  late  ward  are  to  be  closely  scru- 
tinized in  like  manner.^ 

This  principle  applies  to  qua»i  guardians,  even  to  parents. 
Not  many  years  since,  a  young  lady,  who  had  been  living  for 
thirteen  years  with  her  mother  and  step-father,  joined  the 
latter  within  twelve  months  after  she  became  of  age,  at  his 
request  and  under  his  influence,  in  a  promissory  note  for 
which  she  received  no  consideration.     The  payee  some  years 

1  Oldin  V.  Samborn,  2  Atk.  15. 

3  See  Macphera.  Inf.  260 ;  Huguenin  v.  Baselej,  14  Ves.  278 ;  Dent  v. 
Bennett,  4  M.  &  C.  269 ;  Mellish  v.  Melliah,  1  Sim.  &  Stu.  188;  Dawson  v.  Mas- 
sej,  1  BaU  &  B.  219 ;  Garvin  v.  Williams,  50  Mis.  206. 

s  Gale  V.  Wells,  12  Barb.  84. 

«  Wright  V,  Arnold,  14  B.  Monr.  688 ;  Williams  o.  Powell,  1  Ired.  £q.  460. 

^  Sherry  v.  Sansberry,  8  Ind.  820. 
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later  obtained  judgment  at  common  law,  and  was  about  to 
take  out  execution,  when  the  Court  of  Chancery  interfered  on 
motion,  restrained  the  payee  from  enforcing  his  execution, 
and  ordered  the  money  paid  into  court.^ 

But  the  ward  may  be  barred  by  the  lapse  of  time  or  by 
his  own  acts  from  disaffirming  his  own  transactions  or  his 
guardian's  unauthorized  acts.  Such  lapse  of  time  is  to  be 
computed  from  the  time  he  becomes  competent  to  act.  And, 
to  be  barred  by  his  own  acts,  it  should  appear  that  he  acted 
after  termination  of  his  disability,  with  deliberation  and  on 
full  knowledge  of  the  essential  facts.^  Thus,  where  a  guar- 
dian has  exceeded  his  ward's  income  in  purchasing  for  him  a 
horse  and  buggy,  there  will  be  a  ratification  presumed  from 
circumstances  showing  that  the  ward  used  them  after  majority 
and  received  the  proceeds  of  their  sale.^  And  the  composi- 
tion of  a  debt  on  fair  terms  made  between  an  insolvent  guar- 
dian and  his  ward  about  eight  years  after  the  latter  became 
of  age,  will  not  readily  be  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  ena- 
bling the  ward  at  so  late  a  day  to  reach  the  sureties  on  the 
guardian's  bond.^ 

It  is  a  rule  of  the  English  courts  of  chancery  that  no  one 
can  marry  a  ward  of  the  court  without  its  express 
sanction.  And  *  wherever  a  guardian  is  appointed  he  *  517 
must  give  a  recognizance  that  the  infant  shall  not 
marry  without  its  leave.*  If  a  man  marry  a  female  ward 
without  the  approbation  of  the  court,  he,  and  all  others  con- 
cerned, will  be  treated  as  guilty  of  a  contempt  of  court,  and 
punished  accordingly.  So  where  there  is  reason  to  suspect 
an  improper  marriage  of  its  wards,  the  court  will  interfere, 

1  Espey  v.  Luke,  16  E.  L.  &  Eq.  679.  And  see  Maitland  v.  Backhouse,  16 
Sim.  6S. 

2  Fish  V.  Miller,  1  Hoff.  Ch.  267 ;  Binion  v.  Miller,  27  Geo.  78 ;  Scott  v.  Free- 
land,  7  S.  &  M.  409;  Hume  v,  Hume,  8  Barr,  144;  Worrell's  Appeal,  28  Penn. 
St.  44 ;  Sherry  v.  Sansberrj,  3  Ind.  820;  Penn  v,  Heisey,  19  Ul.  296;  Singleton 
V.  Lore,  1  Head,  867 ;  Macphers.  Inf.  688-648 ;  Lee  v.  Brown,  4  Ves.  861 ;  Cory 
V.  Gertcken,  2  Madd.  40;  AUirey  v.  AUfrey,  11  Jur.  981. 

s  Caffey  9.  McMichael,  64  N.  C.  607.  «  Motley  v.  Motley,  46  Ala.  666. 

s  Story  Eq.  Juris.  §§  1868-1861 ;  Macphers.  Inf.  191-209;  Eyre  v.  Countess  of 
Shaftesbury,  2  P.  Wms.  Ill ;  Smith  v.  Smith,  8  Atk.  806 ;  Stackpole  v.  Beau- 
mont, 8  Ves-  98 ;  Stevens  v.  Savage,  1  Ves.  Jr.  164. 
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by  injunction,  to  prevent  the  marriage,  to  forbid  all  inter- 
course between  the  lovers,  and  even  to  take  the  ward  from 
the  custody  of  the  guardian  or  any  other  person  who  is 
supposed  guilty  of  connivance  with  the  match.  When  an 
offer  of  marriage  is  made,  the  court  refers  it  to  a  master  to 
ascertain  and  report  whether  the  match  is  suitable,  and  also 
what  settlement  should  be  made  upon  the  ward.  Where  a 
marriage  has  been  celebrated  without  leave,  the  court  will 
interfere  to  protect  the  female  ward  against  the  consequences 
of  her  indiscretion,  and  will  compel  the  husband  to  make  a 
suitable  settlement  upon  her.^  This  whole  subject  is  peculiar 
to  the  laws  of  England,  and  has  no  application  whatever  to 
courts  of  chancery  in  this  country ;  unless  it  be  that  orders 
might  issue  in  some  cases  of  improvident  marriage  to  compel 
the  settlement  of  a  suitable  portion  upon  the  female  wiuxl. 
Yet  authority  is  wanting  for  the  exercise  of  chancery  juris- 
diction even  to  this  extent :  so  repugnant  does  it  appear  to 
the  whole  tenor  of  our  legislation.  But  where  property  of  a 
female  ward  is  under  the  control  of  a  court  of  equity,  and  the 
husband  needs  its  assistance,  a  suitable  provision  might  be 
compelled  on  her  behalf ;  for  this  would  be  in  accordance  with 
the  general  law  of  husband  and  wife.^ 

1  Kenny  v.  Udali,  6  Johns.  Ch.  464,  478 ;  s.  o.  8  Cow.  691 ;  Van  Epps  p.  Van 
Deusen,  4  Paige,  64 ;  Van  Dazer  v.  Van  Duzer,  6  Paige,  866.  See  also  Red- 
field's  n.  to  Stoiy  Eq.  Juris.  §  1861 ;  Cbamben  v.  Verry,  17  Ala.  726. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  GENERAL  DISABILITIES   OF  INFANTS. 

All  persons  are  infants,  in  legal  contemplation,  until  they 
have  arrived  at  majority.  The  period  of  majority  differs  in 
different  States  and  countries;  but  this  general  principle 
remains  the  same. 

By  the  civil  law,  full  majority  was  not  attained  until  the 
person  had  completed  his  twenty-fourth  year ;  he  was  then 
said  to  be  perfectoe  cetatis  —  cetatis  legitimce^  This  period 
was  likewise  adopted  in  France  (though  it  was  afterwards 
changed),  and  it  prevails  still  in  Spain,  Holland,  and  some 
parts  of  Germany .2  By  the  French  civil  code,  the  age  of  full 
capacity  is  twenty-one  years,  except  that  twenty-five  years  is 
the  majority  for  contracting  marriage  without  paternal  con- 
sent, by  the  male,  and  twenty-one  by  the  female.^  The  law 
of  Scotland  adopts  the  age  of  twenty-one.*  Among  the 
Greeks  and  early  Romans,  women  were  never  of  age,  but 
subject  to  perpetual  guardianship,  except  as  wives;  this 
gradually  changed,  and  the  civil  law,  as  it  stood  in  the  time 
of  Justinian,  permitted  females  as  well  as  males  to  attain 
their  majority  at  twenty-five.* 

*  The  common  law  of  England,  from  the  remotest  *  619 
times,  has  fixed  twenty-one  as  the  period  of  absolute 

1  1  Borge  Col.  &  For.  Laws,  118.  >  lb.  114. 

'  Code  Civil,  §§  146,  488;  2  Kent  Com.  288. 
4  Enk.  Inst  b.  1,  tit.  yii. ;  1  Bl.  Com.  464. 
»  Inst.  1,  28, 1 ;  1  Bl  Com.  464. 
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majority  for  both  sexes;  or,  to  be. more  exact,  an  infant  at- 
tains full  age  on  the  beginning  of  the  day  next  preceding  the 
twenty-first  anniversary  of  his  birth.^  The  same  rule  is  ap- 
plied in  most  parts  of  the  United  States,  though,  in  some  of 
the  States,  females  have  an  enlarged  capacity  to  act  at  eigh- 
teen.2  Under  the  statutes  of  Vermont,  Ohio,  and  Illinois, 
and  some  other  Western  States,  females  are  deemed  of  age  at 
eighteen.*  The  code  of  Louisiana  follows  common-law,  not 
civil-law,  principles,  and  adopts  twenty-one  as  the  limitation 
for  both  sexes.*  Thus  arbitrary  is  the  law  which  fixes  the 
period  of  majority ;  nature  assigning  no  precise  and  uniform 
period  at  which  the  disability  of  infancy  shall  cease,  yet 
clearly  indicating  that  there  must  be  some  such  period. 

A  man  born  the  firat  day  of  February,  1600,  after  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  was  adjudged  in  England  to  be  of  full  age 
after  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  last  day  of  January, 
1621.5  This  is  because  the  common  law  makes  no  allowance 
for  fractions  of  a  day.  But  the  civil  law,  in  order  to  secure 
to  the  person  the  full  protection  afforded  on  account  of  his 
minority,  did  not  hold  the  commencement  of  the  day  to  be  its 
completion,  if  injurious  to  his  interests.^  In  some  instances, 
the  civil  law  permitted  the  State  or  sovereign  to  grant  venia 
cetatia  to  full-grown  persons  who  stood  iq  need  of  it,  and  thus 
to  place  them  constructively  on  the  footing  of  infants ;  but 

nothing  of  the  sort  is  recognized  at  common  law.^ 
*  520  *  The  principle  of  an  enlarging  capacity  in  infants 
has  been  incidentally  noticed.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  they  who  are  constantly  growing,  become  natu- 
rally competent  for  certain  purposes  long  before  they  attain 
complete  majority,  and  yoimg  men  and  women  may  well  be 

1  2  Kent  Com.  288;  1  61.  Com.  468;  1  Salk.  44;  Ld.  Rajm.  480,  1096;  8 
Wils.  274;  Hamlin  v,  Stevenson,  4  Dana,  697 ;  State  v.  Clarke,  8  Harring.  567 ; 
Wells  V.  Wells,  6  Ind.  447. 

2  2  Kent  Com.  288.    See  Crapster  v.  Griffith,  2  Bland  Ch.  5. 

>  Sparhawk  t;.  Bael,  9  Yt.  41 ;  Stephenson  i;.  Westfall,  18  Ul.  209. 

4  Louisiana  (/ode,  arts.  41,  98.  This  was  the  long-settled  rule  likewise  in 
Texas.    Means  v.  Robinson,  7  Tex.  502. 

^  Fitzhue  v.  Dennington,  6  Mod.  259 ;  1  Salk.  44,  and  citations  in  last  section. 
And  see  1  Jarm.  Wills,  Eng.  ed.  1861,  89 ;  Met  Contr.  88.  Jadge  Redfield  dit- 
sento  from  this  rule.    See  1  Bedf.  Wills,  18-20. 

«  J.  Voet,  lib.  4,  tit.  4,  n.  1.  ?  See  1  Burge  Col.  &  For.  Laws,  116, 117. 
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allowed  the  exercise  of  more  discretion  than  babes.  Hence, 
we  find  that  infants  of  suitable  age  are  allowed  to  contract  a 
valid  marriage ;  that  males  of  the  age  of  fourteen  and  up- 
wards, and  females  at  the  age  of  twelye,  could  once  dispose 
of  personal  estate  by  will,  and  at  fourteen  may  still  choose  or 
nominate  their  own  guardians ;  that  children  of  discretion 
have  a  voice  in  determining  the  right  of  custody  and  control. 
But  not  imtil  attaining  majority  could  a  person  at  the  com- 
mon law  convey,  lease,  or  make  contracts  in  general  which 
would  bind  him ;  and  the  foregoing  must  then  be  considered 
as  among  the  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  persons  are  legally 
incapable  so  long  as  they  are  minors.^ 

Legislative  emancipation  has  existed  in  Louisiana.  In  the 
case  of  an  emancipated  minor  under  such  statutes,  by  which 
he  is  relieved  from  the  time  prescribed  by  law  for  attaining 
the  age  of  majority,  he  is  invested  with  all  the  capacities  in 
relation  to  his  property  and  obligations,  which  he  would  have, 
had  he  actually  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  And 
he  may  be  appointed  administrator  of  an  estate.^  But  the 
right  of  legislative  emancipation  seems  never  to  have  been 
distinctly  admitted  at  the  common  law  in  any  such  sense. 

Supposing  a  conflict  of  laws  should  arise  over  the  contract 
of  an  infant  by  reason  of  the  period  of  majority  being  differ- 
ently assigned  by  the  law  of  the  domicUe  of  his  origin  and 
that  of  his  actual  domicile,  or  of  the  situation  of  real  property, 
or  of  the  place  where  he  has  entered  into  a  contract.  The 
rules  for  such  cases  are  these  :  Fir9t^  that  the  actual  domicile 
will  be  preferred  to  the  domicile  of  birth.  Secondly^ 
that  the  law  of  situation  of  real  *  property  must  pre-  *  621 
vail,  over  that  of  domicile.  Thirdly^  that  the  law  of 
the  place  where  a  contract  is  made  must  prevail  over  that  of 
domicile.^ 

The  right  of  action  for  the  recovery  of  real  estate  belonging 

^  Co.  Litt.  78  6,  89  6,  and  Harg.  note.  Ab  to  the  priyilege  of  wills,  see  stat. 
1  Vict  c.  26,  §  7 ;  infra,  p.  624. 

2  Succession  of  Lyne,  12  La.  Ann.  155.  Aa  to  emancipation  of  a  minor  in  onr 
usual  sense,  see  supray  p.  867. 

<  Male  V.  Roberts,  8  Esp.  168 ;  1  Surge  Col.  &  For.  Laws,  118  et  aeq. ;  Storj 
Confl.  Laws,  §§  75,  82,  882;  Thompson  v.  Ketcham,  8  Johns.  189;  Hientand  v. 
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to  an  infant  will  be  governed,  not  by  the  law  in  force  when 
the  right  of  action  accrued,  but  by  the  law  in  force  when  the 
infant  became  of  age.^ 

Next,  as  to  the  infant's  right  of  holding  office.  There  are 
numerous  old  cases  to  be  found  in  the  books  where  an  infant 
has  been  adjudged  capable  of  holding  offices  that  involve  no 
pecuniary  or  public  trust,  and  require  only  moderate  skill  and 
diligence ;  such  as  the  office  of  park-keeper,  forester,  sheriff, 
and  jailer ;  though  on  the  ground  apparently  that  such  offices 
formerly  were  capable  of  grant,  and  the  grantees  had  the 
power  to  act  by  deputy.^  But  the  modem  doctrine  seems  to 
be  clear  that  no  office  of  pecuniary  and  public  responsibility 
can  be  conferred  upon  an  infant ;  not  so  much  because  of 
mental  incapacity  on  his  part,  as  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  a  person  who  is  not  legally  responsible  for  the  duties  of 
his  office  cannot  be,  in  point  of  law,  a  proper  person  to  exe- 
cute them.  A  public  office  which  requires  the  personal  re- 
ceipt and  disbursement  of  money  is  not  then  to  be  filled  by  an 
infant.^  Nor  can  an  infant  act  as  administrator,  executor,  or 
trustee  ;  nor  by  his  concurrence  (in  the  absence  of  fraud  on 
his  part)  sanction  a  breach  of  trust.*  He  cannot  be  a  guar- 
dian, an  attorney  under  a  power  (except  to  receive  seisin),  a 
bailiff,  a  factor,  or  a  receiver.** 

The  service  of  a  notice  of  replevy  by  an  infant  is,  in  Eng- 
land, illegal  and  void ;  and  it  would  appear  that  he  cannot  be 
sheriff's  officer,^    But  in  New  Hampshire,  it  is  held  that  an 
infant  may  be  deputed  to  serve  and  return  a  particular 

*  522    writ ;  on  the  ground  *  that  while  offices  where  judg- 

Euns,  8  Blackf.  846 ;  Saul  v.  His  Creditors,  17  Martin,  597 ;  2  Kent  Com.  283,  ii. ; 
Haey's  Appeal,  1  Grant  (Penn.)»  61;  Wharton  Confl.  §  112. 

1  Gilker  v.  Brown,  47  Mis.  106. 

2  Bac.  Abr.  Inikncy  and  Age  (E) ;  8  Mod.  222 ;  Young  v.  Fowler,  Cro.  Our. 
666 ;  Macphers.  Inf.  448. 

s  Claridge  v.  Eyelyn,  6  B.  &  Aid.  81.  See  Crosbie  v.  Hurley,  1  Aloock  ft 
Napier,  481. 

4  Macphers.  Inf.  449 ;  Wilkinson  v.  Parry,  4  Buss.  272.  But  though  wrongly 
appointed,  he  will  be  liable  to  account  for  money  received  by  him  after  reaclting 
majority.    Carow  v.  Mowatt,  2  £dw.  Ch.  67. 

6  Macphers.  Inf.  448,  449 ;  Co.  Litt.  8  6, 172. 

«  Cuckson  V,  Winter,  2  M.  &  Ry.  806. 
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ment,  discretion,  and  experience  are  essentially  necessary 
to  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  they  impose,  are  not 
to  be  intrusted  to  infants,  offices  may  be  held  which  are 
merely  ministerial,  and  require  nothing  more  than  skill  and 
diligence.^  But  a  distinction  is  properly  taken  between  the 
case  of  officers  of  justice  ordinarily  liable  for  false  return, 
misfeasance,  and  the  like,  and  those  who  have  no  such  lia- 
bility ;  and  for  this  reason,  while  in  Vermont,  an  infant  may 
serve  a  particular  writ,  he  cannot  be  specially  authorized  to 
serve  mesne  process  by  the  magistrate  .^ 

In  ancient  times  minors  appear  to  have  frequently  sat  in 
the  British  paifliament.  Thus  it  is  related  that  a  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Albemarle  took  part  in  debate  when  only  of  the  age 
of  fourteen  ;  and. history  states  that  about  the  10th  James  I. 
there  were  forty  members  not  above  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
some  not  above  sixteen.^  But  by  statute  it  is  now  provided 
that  an  infant  cannot  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords,  or  vote  at  an 
election  for  a  member  of  the  lower  house,  or  be  elected.* 

There  are  provisions  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  different  States,  adopted  undoubtedly  be- 
cause it  was  considered  contrary  to  sound  public  policy  to 
commit  any  offices  requiring  considerable  skill  and  prudence, 
not  to  say  pecuniary  and  public  responsibility,  to  the  young 
and  immature.  By  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  no 
person  can  be  President  who  has  not  attained  the  age  of 
thirty-five  years  ;  nor  a  senator,  who  is  under  the  age  of 
thirty  years;  nor  a  representative  in  congress  who  is  not 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  Corresponding  laws  abouixd  in  the 
different  States  as  to  the  eligibility  of  local  officers.  So  is 
the  disqualification  to  vote  universally  applied  by  our  laws  to 
minors,  and  restrictions  upon  the  right  of  suffrage  may  extend 
even  further.** 

*  The  true  principle  to  be  extracted  from  the  au-  *  523 
thorities  seems  therefore  to  be  that  the   court  will 

1  Moore  v.  Graves,  8  N.  H.  408.    But  see  Tyler  v.  Tyler,  2  Root,  519. 

2  Barrett  i?.  Seward,  22  Vt.  176 ;  Haryey  v.  Hall,  lb.  211. 
'  See  Macphers.  Inf.  449,  n. ;  1  Pari.  Deb.  420,  notes. 

*  7  &  8  Will.  8,  c.  26. 

*  The  officer  who  usually  administers  the  oath  of  office  cannot  refiise  to  do  so 
on  such  grounds.    People  v.  Dean,  8  Wend.  488. 
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inquire  whether  an  infant,  as  such,  is  by  law  capable  of  dis- 
charging suitably,  faithfully,  and  efficiently  the  duties  of  a 
particular  office,  and  so  as  to  leaye  open  all  the  usual  reme- 
dies to  others ;  and  this  is  a  proper  rule  of  guidance,  the 
statutes  being  silent,  rather  than  ancient  precedents  laid 
down  as  to  particular  offices  in  times  when  they  were  trans- 
missible in  families  and  mere  sinecures.^ 

There  are,  undoubtedly,  certain  offices  which  an  infant  may 
properly  hold.  And  the  legislature  is  competent  to  establish 
an  earlier  or  later  period  at  which  persons  shall  be  deemed  of 
full  age  for  certain  purposes.  Hence  in  Massachusetts,  under 
a  law  fixing  eighteen  years  as  the  age  for  military  duty,  and 
empowering  an  infant  at  that  age  to  enlist  of  his  own  accord, 
and  without  the  parent's  assent,  in  the  militia,  it  is  held  that 
he  may  be  elected  company  clerk,  or  even,  as  it  would  appear, 
a  commissioned  officer  of  the  company.^ 

Infants  who  haye  arrived  at  sufficient  maturity  in  years  and 
understanding  are  capable  of  committing  crimes;  and  it  is 
said  that  they  cannot  plead  in  justification  the  restraint  of  a 
parent,  as  married  women  can  that  of  the  husband ;  although, 
as  we  presume,  duress  or  compulsion  might  properly  be  set 
up  in  defence,  whereyer  a  young  child  is  indicted  and  tried 
for  a  crime.  The  period  of  life  at  which  a  capacity  of  crime 
exists  is  determined  by  law  to  a  certain  extent ;  for  a  child 
under  seyen  is  conclusively  incapable  of  crime,  one  between 
seven  and  fourteen  only  prima  facie  so,  and  one  over  fourteen 
prima  facie  capable  like  any  other .^  An  exception  to  this 
rule  is  usually  stated  in  certain  cases  of  physical  impotence  ; 
for  it  is  argued  that  a  boy  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
*  524    is  physically  undeveloped,  and  therefore  *  cannot  be 

^  For  some  of  the  old  decisions  as  to  what  ofBices  an  infant  might  or  might 
not  hold,  see  Bac.  Abr.  Infancy  and  Age  (E) ;  also  Moore  o.  Graves,  8  N.  H.408, 

2  Dewey,  Petitioner,  11  Pick.  265.    See  Hands  r.  Slaney,  8  T.  ^.  578. 

'  1  Bish.  Grim.  Law,  §  460 ;  1  Russ.  Crimes,  Grea.  ed.  2 ;  Marsh  v.  Loader, 
14  C.  B.  N.  8.  585.  The  text- writers  have  said  that  an  infant  can  never  plead 
constraint  of  the  parent,  but  this  may  be  doubted.  See  Humphrey  tr.  Douglass, 
10  Vt  71 ;  Commonwealth  v.  Mead,  10  Allen,  898;  Stote  v,  Leamard,  41  Yt. 
585. 
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legally  guilty  of  rape  or  similar  crimes.^  Incapacity  for 
committing  a  crime  might  properly  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  incapacity  of  criminal  intent ;  and  yet  the  later 
rule  of  Ohio  and  some  other  States  seems  the  more  correct 
one,  which  is  to  reject  in  such  case  any  doctrine  of  conclusive 
presumption  of  incapacity,  and  allow  evidence  of  criminal 
intent  to  be  furnished.^  But  investigations  on  this  point 
might  be  held  contra  banoa  mores.  The  general  rule  is  that 
capacity  for  crimes  in  persons  above  the  age  of  seven  years  is 
a  question  of  fact ;  the  law  assuming  prima  facie  incapacity 
under  fourteen,  and  capacity  over  fourteen;  but  subjecting 
that  assumption  to  the  effect  of  proof  as  to  the  real  fact.^ 

Where  a  statute  creates  an  offence,  infants  under  the  age  of 
legal  capacity  are  not  presumed  to  have  been  included  ;  yet 
where  an  act  is  denounced  as  a  crime,  even  felony  or  treason, 
it  extends  as  well  to  infants  if  above  fourteen  years,  as  to 
others.* 

An  infant  may  be  indicted  for  obtaining  goods  by  false 
pretences.*  He  is  liable  to  bastardy  process.^  And,  follow- 
ing the  general  principle  already  announced,  children  less 
than  fourteen  have  been  convicted  for  arson  and  murder,  the 
prima  facie  presumption  of  incapacity  being  overcome.^  But 
a  child  less  than  seven  cannot  be  indicted  for  nuisance,  though 
owner  of  the  land.^  And  it  is  reasonable  to  add  that  the  evi- 
dence of  malice  which  is  to  supply  age  ought  to  be  strong  and 
clear,  beyond  all  doubt  and  contradiction.^ 

'  An  infant,  it  is  held  in  Tennessee,  may  make  a  criminal 
complaint,  and  be  what  is  known  as  the  prosecutor.^^ 

^  1  Bish.  Crim.  Law,  §§  466, 672,  and  cases  cited  ;  State  v.  Handj,  4  Harring. 
666 :  Reg.  v.  FhUlipe,  S  Car.  &  P.  786. 

2  .WiiliamB  v.  State,  14  Ohio,  222 ;  People  v.  Randolph,  2  Parker,  174 ;  Com- 
monwealth V.  Green,  2  Pick.  880. 

>  State  V.  Leamard,  41  Vt.  686. 

4  1  Hawk.  1 ;  4  Bl.  Com.  28 ;  1  Bish.  Crim,  Law,  §  462. 

6  People  v.  Kendall,  26  Wend.  899. 

^  Chandler  t;.  Commonwealth,  4  Met.  (Kj.)  66. 

7  See  4  Bl.  Com.  28,  24;  1  Bish.  Crim.  Law,  §  464,  and  cases  cited. 

8  People  V.  Townsend,  8  Hill,  479. 

9  See  4  Bl.  Com.  24 ;  Commonwealth  v.  Mead,  10  Allen,  898 ;  Stephenson  v. 
State,  28  Ind.  272. 

10  State  V.  Dillon,  1  Head,  889. 
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The  age  at  which  persons  may  dispose  of  their  property, 
real  or  personal,  by  last  will  and  testament,  is  now  deter- 
mined by  statute  in  England,  and  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States.     In  England,  the  modem  statute  1  Vict.  c.  26, 

*  525    §  7,  provides  that  *  no  wiU  made  by  any  person  under 

the  age  of  twenty-one  years  shall  be  valid.  This  went 
into  effect  in  1888.^  And  the  provisions  of  this  statute  have 
been  substantially  enacted  either  before  or  since  in  most  of 
the  American  States ;  so  that  the  policy  of  the  present  day 
may  be  said  to  exclude  the  testamentary  capacity  of  all  in- 
fants.^ '  Nor  is  this  unjust ;  for  the  law  itself  draws  up  as 
good  a  will  for  children  as  they  are  likely  to  make  for  them- 
selves. 

But  the  ancient  rule  was  otherwise :  namely,  to  the  effect 
that  males  at  fourteen  and  females  at  twelve  might  make  wills 
of  their  personal  property  ;  thus  conforming  to  the  older  rule 
of  the  civil  and  canon  law.^  And  such^  as  we  have  seen,  was 
the  age  when  a  testamentary  guardian  could  be  appointed. 
But  though  no  objection  was  admissible  to  the  probate  of 
wills  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  merely  for  want  of  age,  yet 
if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  testator  was  not  of  sufficient 
discretion,  whether  of  the  age  of  fourteen,  or  four  and 
twenty,  that  would  overthrow  the  testament.^  This  always 
operated  to  discourage  such  wills  from  being  made.  And  yet 
the  objection  was  not  insuperable ;  for  there  is  a  clear  instance 
on  record  where  an  infant  sixteen  years  of  age  made*  a  testa- 
ment in  favor  of  his  guardian  and  schoolmaster,  which  was 
established  by  evidence  of  the  child's  capacity  and  free  will.^ 

The  English  text-writers,  with  reference  to  the  old  law, 
have  laid  it  down  that  express  approval  of  a  former  will  after 
the  infant  had  accomplished  the  years  of  fourteen  or  twelve, 
would  make  it  strong  and  effectual.^    But  as  concerns  the 

1  See  also  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  77. 

s  1  Bedf .  Wills,  16-18 ;  4  Kent  Com.  606,  607. 

*  1  Wms.  Ez'rs,  16 ;  1  Bedf.  Wills,  16-17.  But  there  are  some  irreooncilsble 
opinions  on  the  subject  to  be  found  in  the  old  books.  See  Co.  Litt.  89  6,  Hsr- 
grave's  note. 

*  2  Bl.  Com.  497  ;  l.Wms.  Ex'rs,  16. 

ft  Arnold  v,  Earle,  2  Cas.  temp.  Lee,  629. 

6  1  Wms.  Ex'rs,  16;  Swinb.  pt  2,  §  2,  pi.  7 ;  Bac.  Abr.  Wills,  B. 
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later  statutes,  if  not  as  a  general  principle  for  modem 
times,  it  appears  *  pretty  clear  that  where  a  will  is  *  626 
required  to  be  in  writing,  and  executed  before  wit- 
nesses, in  order  to  be  valid,  and  is  thus  executed  before  the 
testator  arrives  at  the  required  age,  it  cannot  be  rendered  valid 
after  the  testator  arrives  at  such  age,  except  by  republication 
with  all  the  usual  formalities.^  And  even  the  old  books 
admit  that  the  mere  circumstance  of  an  infant  having  lived 
some  time  after  the  age  when  he  became  capable  of  making 
a  will  cannot  alone  give  validity  to  one  made  during  his  inca- 
pacity.* 

The  maxims  of  the  older  law  on  this  subject  adhere  some- 
what to  American  jurisprudence ;  for  we  find  that  in  many 
States  a  distinction  is  still  made  between  personal  and  real 
estate  as  to  the  right  of  an  in£ai|b  to  dispose  of  the  property 
by  will.^ 

Infants  may  be  admitted  to  testify  in  the  courts,  if  of  su£Gi- 
eient  understanding.  There  is  no  precise  age  at  which  the 
law  excludes  them  on  the  conclusion  that  they  are  mentally 
and  morally  incompetent.  By  the  common-law  rule,  every 
person  over  the  age  of  fourteen  is  presumed  to  have  common 
discretion  and  understanding  until  the  contrary  appears ;  but 
under  that  age  it  is  not  so  presumed;  and  the  court  will, 
therefore,  make  inquiry  as  to  the  degree  of  understanding 

1  1  Bedf.  Wills,  19. 

s  Herbert  v,  Torball,  1  Sid.  162 ;  Svinb.  pt.  2,  §  2,  pi.  6 ;  1  Wms.  Ex'rs,  16. 

'  Thus  in  Rhode  Island,  Virginia,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri,  the  age  for  mak- 
ing wills  of  real  estate  is  fixed  at  twentj-one,  and  for  disposing  of  personalty  in 
the  same  manner  at  eighteen  ;  and  in  Connecticut  at  twenty-one  for  real  estate, 
and  seventeen  for  personalty.  Among  the  States  where  the  right  to  dispose  of 
estate,  both  real  and  personal,  is  now  limited  to  persons  of  full  age,  are  Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  Ohio,  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  Ken- 
tucky, Virginia,  PennsylTania,  Delaware,  and  Michigan.  In  some  States,  a 
distinction  is  made  between  males  and  females  as  to  testamentary  capacity,  and 
the  latter  may  make  wills,  as  in  Vermont  and  Maryland,  at  eighteen.  In  New 
York  and  Illinois,  the  principle  is  to  discriminate  between  real  and  personal 
estate,  and  between  males  and  females ;  and  while  as  young  as  sixteen  a  female 
in  the  former  State  may  make  a  yalid  will  of  personalty.  See  1  Redf.  Wills, 
IS,  n. ;  4  Kent  Com.  506,  607  ;  Williams  v.  Heirs,  Bnsbee,  271 ;  Davis  v.  Baugh, 
1  Sneed,  477 ;  Moore  v.  Moore,  28  Tex.  687 ;  Posey  v.  Posey,  8  Strobh.  167  ; 
Corrie's  Case,  2  Bland  Ch.  488. 
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which   the   child  offered  as  a  witness  may  possess.     But 
this  preliminary  examination,  which  is  made  by  the 

•  627    judge  at  discretion,  is  to  be  *  directed  to  the  point 

whether  the  witness  comprehends  the  solemn  obliga- 
tion of  an  oath ;  and  if  the  child  appears  to  have  sufficient 
natural  intelligence  to  distinguish  between  good  and  evil, 
and  to  comprehend  the  nature  and  effect  of  an  oath,  he  is 
an  admissible  witness.^  In  Indiana,  a  statute  provides  that 
all  children  over  the  age  of  ten  shall  be  presumed  to  be 
competent.  And  a  child  under  ten  years  of  age  was  deemed 
competent  to  testify,  whose  answers  when  she  was  examined 
by  the  court  disclosed  that,  though  she  was  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  the  punishment  for  false  swearing,  yet,  she  com- 
prehended the  obligations  of  an  oath,  and  believed  that  any 
deviation  from  the  truth,  wh|le  under  oath,  would  be  followed 
by  appropriate  punishment.^  Of  the  capacity  of  such  wit- 
nesses for  comprehending  the  matter  as  to  which  they  testify, 
of  the  strength  of  the  memory,  and  in  general  as  to  the  weight 
which  may  be  attached  to  their  testimony  in  any  particular 
state  of  facts,  a  jury  should  make  their  estimate  carefully. 

Children  have  been  admitted  to  testify  at  the  early  age  of 
seven,  and  even  of  five ;  but  the  dying  declarations  of  a  child 
only  four  years  old  were  once  ruled  out,^  for  the  i-eason  that, 
however  precocious  the  child's  mind,  she  could  not  have  had 
that  idea  of  a  future  state  which  is  necessary  to  make  such 
declarations  admissible.^  Different  systems  of  religious  edu- 
cation render  the  judicial  test  in  this  respect  far  from  precise ; 
for  while  there  are  cases  where  the  court  has  put  off  a  trial,  in 
order  to  specially  instinct  an  infant  witness  as  to  the  nature 
and  solemnity  of  an  oath,  this  practice  is  not  of  late  years 
strongly  countenanced  ;  the  opinion  gaining  ground  that  the 
effect  of  the  oath  upon  the  conscience  should  arise 

*  528    from  religious  *  feelings  of  a  permanent  nature  and 

1  1  Greenl.  Evid.  §  867 ;  2  Russ.  Crimes,  690;  Rex  v.  Brazier,  1  East  P.  C 
443;  State  v,  Whittier,  21  Me.  841. 

2  Blackwell  v.  State,  11  Ind.  196. 

»  Rex  V.  Pike,  8  Car.  &  P.  598 ;  Rex  v.  Brazier,  1  East  P.  C.  448. 
«  Rex  V.  Pike,  8  Car.  &  P.  698.    And  see  Rex  v.  Brazier,  1  East  P.  C.  443; 
1  Greenl.  Evid.  §  867 ;  Commonwealth  v,  Hutchinson,  10  Mass.  225. 
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gradual  growth  J  But  in  cases  where  the  intellect  is  suf- 
ficiently matured,  but  the  education  only  has  been  neg- 
lected, it  appears  that  a  postponement  of  the  trial  might 
properly  be  asked.^ 

On  ihe  principle  that  chancery  is  bound  to  see  that  an  in- 
fant  litigant's  rights  and  interests  are  protected,  not  only  is  an 
unwilling  infant  not  compellable  to  testify  in  his  suit,  but  his 
deposition,  though  given  freely  on  his  part,  may  be  suppressed, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  as  containing  admissions  un- 
favorable to  his  cause.* 

With  respect  to  the  marriage  settlements  of  infants,  there 
was  formerly  considerable  controversy.  For,  on  the.  one 
hand,  it  was  urged  that  infants  were  in  general  incapable  of 
entering  into  valid  contracts  with  respect  to  their  property  ; 
on  the  other,  that  since  infants  might  make  a  valid  contract 
of  marriage,  they  ought  to  be  able  to  arrange  the  prelimi- 
naries. At  an  early  period  the  opinion  prevailed  in 
England,  that  the  marriage  *  consideration  communi-  *  629 
cated  to  the  contracts   of   infants,  respecting   their 

I  Rex  r.  White,  2  Leach  C.  C.  48,  n. ;  1  Greenl.  Evid.  §  867 ;  Rex  v.  Wil- 
liams, 7  Car.  &  P.  820 ;  Regina  v.  Nicholas,  2  Car.  &  K.  246. 

s  Per  Pollock,  C.  B.,  Regina  v.  Nicliolas,  ib.  With  regard  to  the  weight  and 
efiect  of  the  testimony  of  children,  Bluckstone  obseryes,  that  when  the  evidence 
of  children  is  admitted,  "  it  is  much  to  be  wished,  in  order  to  render  the  evi- 
dence credible,  that  there  should  be  some  concurrent  testimony  of  time,  place, 
and  circumstances,  in  order  to  make  out  the  fiict ;  and  that  a  conviction  should 
not  be  groimded  on  the  unsupported  accusation  of  an  infant  under  years  of 
disci^tion."  4  Bl.  Com.  214.  To  this  Mr.  Phillips  replies  that  in  many  cases, 
undoubtedly,  the  statements  of  children  are  to  be  received  with  great  caution  ; 
yet  that  a  prisoner  may  be  convicted  upon  such  testimony  alone  and  unsup- 
ported ;  and  that  the  extent  of  corroboration  necessary  is  a  question  exclusively 
for  a  jury.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  preliminary  inquiry  as  to  the  com- 
petency is  not  always  of  the  most  satisfactory  description,  and  is  such  that  a 
child  might  upon  slight  practising  of  the  memory  appear  well  qualified.  The 
severest  test  appears  in  the  examination  which  follows ;  and  as  Mr.  Phillips  well 
concludes,  "  Independently  of  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  the  testimony  of  children, 
after  they  have  been  subjected  lo  cross-examination,  is  often  entitled  to  as  much 
credit  as  that  of  grown  persons ;  what  is  wanted  in  the  perfection  of  the  intel- 
lectual fiiculties  is  sometimes  more  than  compensated  by  the  absence  of  motives 
to  deceive."    1  Phil.  Evid.  9th  ed.  6,  7. 

s  Serle  v.  St.  Eloy,  2  P.  Wms.  886 ;  Napier  v.  Effingham,  2  P.  Wms.  408 ; 
Moore  v.  Moore,  4  Sandf.  Ch.  87.  But  see  Walker  t;.  Thomas,  2  Dick.  781 ; 
Bennett  v.  Welder,  16  Ind.  882. 
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estate,  an  efficacy  similar  to  that  which  the  law  stamps  upon 
marriage  itself ;  and  Lords  Hardwicke  and  Macclesfield  con- 
tributed to  strengthen  it,  by  maintaining  that  the  real  estate 
of  an  infant  would  be  bound  by  a  marriage  settlement.^  Lord 
Northington  later  held  to  a  different  opinion  ;  and  Lord  Thnr- 
low  overturned  the  doctrine  altogether,  boldly  declaring  that 
the  contracts  of  male  and  female  infants  do  not  bind  their 
estates,  and  that  consequently  a  female  infant  cannot  be 
bound  by  any  articles  entered  into  during  minority,  as  to 
her  real  estate ;  but  may  refuse  to  be  bound,  and  abide  by 
the  interest  the  law  casts  upon  her,  which  nothing  but  her 
own  act  after  the  period  of  majority  can  fetter  or  affect.* 
Other  distinguished  equity  jurists,  including  Lord  Eldon, 
subsequently  expressed  their  approval  of  Lord  Thurlow's 
decision.^  And  the  rule  became  settled  within  the  last  forty 
years,  that  the  real  estate  of  a  female  infant  was  not  bound 
by  the  settlement  on  her  marriage,  because  her  real  estate 
does  not  become  by  the  marriage  the  absolute  property  of  the 
husband,  although  by  the  marriage  he  takes  a  limited  interest 
in  it.^  So  was  it  decided  that  neither  the  approbation  of  the 
parents  or  guardians,  nor  even  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
independently  of  positive  stattlte,  would  make  the  infant's 
settlements  binding.^ 

The  inconvenience  of  such  a  state  of  things  called  for 
statute  remedy ;  and  in  1855  an  act  was  passed  which 

*  530    enabled  male  *  infants  not  under  twenty,  and  female 

infants  not  under  seventeen,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  to  make  valid  settlements  of  all  their 
property,  real  or  personal,  and  whether  in  possession,  rever- 

1  Harrej  v.  Ashley,  8  Atk.  607 ;  Cannel  v.  Buckle,  2  P.  Wm«.  248 ;  Feache/ 
Mar.  Settl.  25  et  teq. 

>  Dniry  r.  Druiy,  2  Eden,  68 ;  Dornford  v.  Lane,  1  Bro.  C.  C.  115 ;  Cloagh 
V.  Clough,  5  Yes.  716. 

'  See  Peachej  Mar.  Settl.  28 ;  Milner  v.  Lord  Harewood,  18  Yes.  275;  Cam- 
tliers  V.  Caruthers,  4  Bro.  C.  C.  609. 

4  Simeon  v.  Jones,  2  Russ.  &  M.  876;  Campbell  v,  Ingilby,  21  Bear.  667 ;  25 
L.  J.  Eq.  760.  For  summary  of  the  English  chanoery  doctrine,  see  Peacfaey 
Mar.  Settl.  87. 

^  Peachey  Mar.  Settl.  58,  54 ;  ib.  29-48,  and  cases  cited  pauim ;  In  re  Waring, 
21  L.  J.  Eq.  784 ;  Simson  v.  Jones,  2  Russ.  &  M.  866 ;  Borton  v.  Borton,  16  Sim. 
552 ;  Field  v.  Moore,  25  L.  J.  Eq.  69 ;  26  E.  L.  &  Eq.  498. 
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sion,  remainder,  or  expectancy.^  The  statute  has  already 
received  some  interpretation  in  the  courts ;  and  so  much  in 
favor  was  it,  that  almost  immediately  upon 'its  passage  it  was 
acted  upon  in  chancery. 

This  subject  has  received  little  attention  in  the  United 
States ;  notwithstanding  the  plenary  jurisdiction  over  the 
estates  and  persons  of  infants  which  a  court  of  equity  is 
admitted  to  exercise  in  many  of  our  States.  But  in  New 
York  some  decisions  have  been  made,  of  a  like  tenor  with 
those  in  the  English  chancery.  Thus,  in  1831,  that  a  legal 
jointure  settled  upon  an  infant  would  bar  her  dower ;  and, 
by  analogy  to  the  statute,  a  competent  and  certain  provision 
settled  upon  the  infant  in  bar  of  dower,  to  which  there  is  no 
objection  but  its  mere  equitable  qiialiiy.^  And  in  1848,  that 
a  female  infant  was  not  bound  by  agreement  to  settle  her  real 
estate  upon  marriage.^  So,  in  Maryland,  a  female  infant  can- 
not bind  her  real  estate  by  her  marriage  settlement.^ 

An  objection  to  the  validity  of  a  marriage  settlement,  on 
the  ground  that  the  parties  to  it  were  infants,  can  only  be 
made  by  the  parties  themselves.  A  trustee  acting  under  it 
has  no  such  power .^  But  since  privies  in  blood  can  avoid  an 
infant's  voidable  conveyance,  it  is  held  that  if  the  infant  dies 
after  making  a  settlement  of  real  estate  and  without  having 
attained  majority,  her  privies  in  blood  may  avoid  the  settle- 
ment.® There  are  circumstances  under  which  the  infant's 
confirmation  in  part  of  a  settlement  will  be  taken  as  proof 
of  an  intention  to  confirm  the  whole  of  it.^ 

Marriage  articles  are  not  of  themselves  binding  upon 
the  infant  or  her  privies ;    but  they  are  binding  upon  the 

1  18  &  19  Vict  c.  48.  See  Feachey  Mar.  Settl.  46.  For  coDstmction  of  this 
statute,  see  In  re  Dalton,  89  E.  L.  &  £q.  145 ;  s.  o.  6  De  Q.,  M.  &  Q.  201. 
Bat  see  Re  Catherine  Strong,  2  Jar.  n.  b.  1241 ;  6  W.  R.  107.  , 

2  M'Cartee  v.  TeUer,  2  Paige,  511. 

s  Temple  v,.  Hawley,  2  Sandf.  Ch.  158. 

«  Leyering  v.  Levering,  8  Md.  Gh.  865.    See  Burr  v,  Wilson,  18  Tex.  867. 

*  Jones  V.  BuUer,  80  Barb.  641. 

•  LeTering  v.  Levering,  8  Md.  Ch.  865.  See  Whitingham's  Case,  8  Bep.  42 ; 
Macphers.  Inf.  465 ;  Brown  v.  Brown,  L.  B.  2  £q.  481. 

t  Davies  v,  Daries,  L.  R.  9  Eq.  468.  As  to  settling  a  small  ftmd  to  the  sep- 
arate use  of  a  chanoerj  ward  who  marries  the  day  after  she  comes  of  age,  see 
White  V,  Herrick,  L.  B.  4  Ch.  845. 
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*  581   adult  husband.^    *  Yet  if  the  iafant  dies  under  age, 

her  privies  cannot  take  the  benefits  of  the  proposed 
settlement  and  of  the  inheritance  likewise ;  they  may  have 
the  more  beneficial,  and  that  is  all.^ 

1  Brown  v.  Brown,  L.  R.  2  Eq.  481 ;  Whichoote  v.  Lyle't  Ez'rs,  28  Penn. 
St.  78. 

2  Brown  v.  Brown,  ib. 
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•CHAPTER   11.  632 

■ 

ACTS    VOID    AND  VOIDABLE. 

_  * 

One  leading  principle  runs  through  all  cases  which  relate 
to  infants.  It  is  that  such  persons  are  favorites  of  the  law, 
which  extends  its  protection  over  them  so  as  to  preserve  their 
true  interests  against  their  own  improvidence,  if  need  be,  or 
the  sinister  designs  of  others.  This  principle  is  found  con- 
stantly in  chancery  practice.  We  have  traced  it  already  in 
cases  of  custody,  control,  and  guardianship,  — particularly  in 
such  as  come  before  the  American  courts.  It  appears  again 
in  matters  of  legal  emancipation  and  the  minor's  right  to  his 
own  wages.  It  generally  determines  the  result  of  transactions 
between  an  infant  and  his  parent  or  guardian,  where  fraud 
and  undue  influence  are  suspected.  It  is  applied  when  a 
guardian  presents  his  accoimts  for  allowance.  We  are  now 
to  see  this  same  principle  at  work  in  the  general  contracts  of 
infants,  controlling  and  regulating  them  in  great  measure,  and 
serving  better  than  any  other  to  explain  the  shifting  and  con- 
tradictory decisions  of  the  English  and  American  courts  on 
this  vexed  subject. 

Infancy  is  a  personal  privilege,  allowed  for  protection 
against  imposition.  The  general  rule  of  the  present  day  is 
that  an  infant  shall  be  bound  by  no  act  which  is  not  benefi- 
cial to  him.^  And  most  contracts  of  infants  are  divided  into 
the  two  classes  of  void  and  voidable  ;  a  third  class  —  namely, 
of  binding  contracts  —  still  remaining  for  separate  consider- 
ation in  our  next  chapter. 

There  is  much  confusion  in  the  older  books  on  the  sub- 
ject of  void  and  voidable   contracts.^    The  keenness  with 

1  Smith  Contr.  226 ;  Met  Contr.  8S,  89 ;  2  Kent  Com.  284. 
s  See  Shep.  Touch.  282;  Bac.  Abr.  Infancy  and  Age  (I),  i^nd  cases  cited  in 
Zouch  V.  Parsons,  8  Burr.  1794. 
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*  533   which  such  *  a  distinction  must  always  cut  is  an  objec- 

tion to  its  practical  use  at  the  present  day;  yet  writers 
haye  sought  to  adapt  the  weapon  to  the  infant's  wants.  They 
have  searched  for  some  infallible  test  between  void  and  void- 
able. Thus  Mr.  Bingham,  after  a  review  of  the  English  cases, 
years  ago,  concluded  that  the  only  safe  criterion  was,  that 
"  acts  which  are  capable  of  being  legally  ratified  are  voidable 
only ;  and  acts  which  are  incapable  of  being  legally  ratified  are 
absolutely  void."  ^  But  this  was  only  to  shift  the  uncertainty, 
and  replace  one  difficulty  by  another.  What  acts  can  be  legally 
ratified  and  what  cannot  ?  As  Kent  properly  observes,  such 
a  criterion  does  not  appear  to  free  the  question  from  its  em- 
barrassment or  afford  a  clear  and  definite  test.^  Again,  a 
Massachusetts  judge  of  repute  declared,  many  years  ago,  that 
the  books  agree  in  one  result :  that  whenever  the  act  done 
may  he  for  the  infant's  benefit  it  shall  not  be  considered  void, 
but  he  shall  have  his  election,  when  he  comes  of  age,  to  affirm 
or  avoid  it ;  and  this,  he  adds,  is  the  only  clear  and  definite 
proposition  which  can  be  extracted  from  the  authorities.' 
Even  this  rule,  though  much  better,  is  found  difficult  of 
application,  and  has  been  pronounced  unsatisfactory  in  some 
of  the  later  cases.^  Besides,  it  is  lacking  in  comprehensive- 
ness and  scope.  A  more  precise  and  intelligible  test  than 
either  was  that  applied  in  one  of  the  earlier  English  cases  by 
Ch.  J.  Eyre,  and  cited  since  with  approval  by  Judge  Story 
and  Chancellor  Eent:^  namely,  that  where  the  coiirt  can 
pronounce  that  the  contract  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  infant,  as 
for  instance  for  necessaries,  then  it  shall  bind  him ;  where  it 
can  pronounce  it  to  be  to  his  prejudice,  it  is  void  ;  and  that 

where  it  is  of  an  uncertain  nature,  as  to  benefit  or  prej- 

*  534   udice,  it  is  voidable  only,  and  it  is  *  in  the  election  of 

the  infant  to  affirm  it  or  not.^  The  doctrine  seems 
hardly  capable  of  a  closer  analysis ;  yet  even  this  statement 
of  the  legal  test  is  by  no  means  clear  and  conclusive. 

1  Bing.  Inf.  284.  '2  Kent  Com.  284. 

s  Per  Parker,  C.  J.,  Whitney  v,  Dutch,  14  Mass.  467.  See  2  Kent  Com. 
284 ;  Met.  Contr.  89. 

«  Met  Contr.  40 ;  1  Am.  Lead.  Cas.  4th  ed.  242. 

6  See  United  States  v.  Bainbridge,  1  Mason,  82;  2  Kent  Com.  286;  McGan 
V.  Marshall,  7  Humph.  121.  •  Eeane  v.  Boycott,  2  H.  BL  511. 
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The  equitable  doctrine  differs  not  from  the  legal  as  to  the 
contracts  of  infants.  In  general,  when  a  contract  may  he  for 
the  benefit  or  to  the  prejudice  of  an  infant,  he  may  avoid  it,  as 
well  in  equity  as  at  law.  Where  it  can  never  be  for  his  bene- 
fit, it  is  utterly  void.  Infants  are  favored  in  all  things  which 
are  for  their  benefit,  and  are  saved  from  being  prejudiced  by 
any  thing  to  their  disadvantage.  For  infants  are  by  law 
generally  treated  as  having  no  capacity  to  bind  themselves 
from  the  want  of  sufficient  reason  and  discernment  of  under- 
standing. In  regard  to  their  acts,  some  are  voidable  and 
some  are  void ;  so  in  regard  to  their  contracts,  some  are  void- 
able and.  some  are  void.^  The  liberality  and  freedom  exer- 
cised in  common-law  courts  at  the  present  day,  in  shaping 
general  doctrines  with  reference  to  infants  and  their  con- 
tract's, must  be  ascribed  in  a  large  degree  to  the  influence  of 
the  equity  tribunals  and  their  decisions. 

"  In  short,"  as  Judge  Story  observes,  "  the  disabilities  of 
an  infant  are  intended  by  law  for  his  own  protection,  and  not 
for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  third  persons ;  and  his  acts 
may,  therefore,  in  many  cases,  be  binding  upon  him,  although 
the  persons,  under  whose  guardianship,  natural  or  positive, 
he  then  is,  do  not  assent  to  them."  ^  Where  the  contract  is 
voidable,  not  void,  the  infant  has  his  election  to  avoid  it 
either  during  his  minority  or  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
he  attains  majority ;  otherwise  it  is  taken  to  have  been  con- 
firmed, and  so  binds  him  forever. 

The  privilege  of  avoiding  his  acts  or  contracts,  where  these 
are  voidable,  is  a  privilege  personal  to  the  infant,  which  no 
one  can  exercise  for  him,  except  his  heirs  and  legal  represent- 
atives.^ Hence,  the  other  contracting  party  remains  bound 
though  the  infant  be  not ;  for  being  an  indulgence  which  the 
law  allows  infants,  to  secure  them  from  the  fraud  and  impo- 
sition of  others,  it  can  only  be  intended  for  their  bene- 
fit, and  *  is  not  to  be  extended  to  persons  of  the  years   *  535 

1  1  Story  Eq.  Juris.  §§  240,  241 ;  1  FonbL  Eq.  b.  1,  ch.  2,  §  4.  And  see  Tnr- 
pin  V.  Turpin,  16  Ohio  St.  270. 

2  United  States  v.  Bainbridge,  1  Mason,  88. 

s  lb. ;  Eeane  v.  Boycott,  2  H.  Bl.  611 ;  Met.  Contr.  88 ;  Smith  Contr.  281. 
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of  discretion,  who  are  presumed  to  act  with  sufficient  cau- 
tion and  security.^  And  were  it  otherwise,  this  privilege, 
instead  of  being  an  advantage  to  the  infant,  would  in  many 
cases  turn  out  greatly  to  his  detriment. 

Thus,  where  a  person  of  full  age  promises  to  marry  a  minor 
and  afterwards  breaks  oflF  the  match,  he  may  be  sued  by  the 
minor  upon  this  contract ;  though  he  would  have  had  no  cor- 
responding remedy  against  the  minor  for  breach  of  promise.* 
So  a  third  person,  not  a  party  to  the  contract,  cannot  take 
advantage  of  the  infancy  of  the  parties.  Thus,  in  an  action 
for  seducing  a  servant  from  his  master's  service,  the  defend- 
ant cannot  justify  on  the  ground  that  the  servant  was  an 
infant,  and  therefore  not  by  law  bound  to  perform  his  con- 
tract for  service  made  with  the  master.®  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple (connected  with  others),  the  acceptor  of  a  bill  of 
exchange,  or  the  maker  of  a  promissory  note,  cannot  resist 
payment  in  a  suit  by  an  indorsee,  though  the  indorser  be  an 
infant.^  Nor  can  the  purchaser  at  a  sale  under  an  execution 
set  up  infancy  to  defeat  prior  transactions  of  the  judgment 
debtor.^  Nor  can  the  vendor  avoid  the  infant's  purchase  on 
such  a  ground.^  Nor  is  a  stranger  permitted  to  impeach  the 
conveyance  of  an  infant.*^  So,  too,  it  seems  to  be  the  settled 
doctrine  that  infancy  does  not  protect  the  indorsers  or  sure- 
ties of  an  infant ;  or  those  who  have  jointiy  entered 

*  636    into  his  voidable  undertakings.     They,  *  if  of  full  age, 

may  be  made  liable  though  the  infant  himself  escapes 
responsibility.® 

But  third  persons  should  be  allowed  to  protect  themselves 
against  ^ndue  liabilities  on  an  infant's  behalf.      Thus,  an 

1  Bac.  Abr.  Inf.  I.  4 ;  1  Pars.  Contr.  276 ;  Johnson  v.  Rockwell,  12  Ind.  76 ; 
Hartness  t^.  Thompson,  6  Johns.  160 ;  Brown  v.  Caldwell,  10  S.  &  R.  114. 

s  Holt  V,  Ward,  2  Stra.  987 ;  Harvej  v.  Ashlej,  8  Atk.  610 ;  Hunt  v.  Peake,  5 
Cow.  476;  Willard  v.  Stone,  7  ib.  22;  Warwick  v.  Cooper,  6  Sneed,  669;  Can- 
non V.  Alsbury,  1  Marsh.  78. 

s  Keane  v.  Boycott,  2  H.  Bl.  611. 

«  Met.  Contr.  89 ;  Taylor  v.  Croker,  4  Esp.  187 ;  Nightingale  r.  Withington, 
16  Mass.  278 ;  Hardy  v.  Waters,  88  Me.  460 ;  Frazier  v,  Massey,  14  Ind.  882. 

A  Alsworth  V,  Cordtz,  81  Miss.  82.  •  Ollyer  u.  Hoadiet,  18  Mass.  287. 

•  Dominick  t^.  Michael,  4  Sandf.  874. 

8  Motteux  V.  St  Aubin,  2  Black,  1188;  Jaffray  t%  Fretain,  6  Esp.  47 ;  Hart- 
ness v.  Thompson,  6  Johns.  160 ;  Parker  v.  Baker,  1  Clarke  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  186. 
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oflScer  selling  property  at  public  auction  is  not  bound  to  ac- 
cept the  bid  of  an  infant.^  And  although  infancy  is  a  per* 
sonal  privilege,  yet  the  administrator  of  the  estate  of  an  infant 
may  avail  himself  of  the  infancy  of  his  intestate,  to  avoid  or 
uphold  a  transaction  to  which  the  latter  was  a  party  during 
his  life,  and  which  remained  voidable  at  his  death.^  And  as 
a  rule  the  right  of  avoidance  passes  to  privies  in  blood  or 
estate.* 

The  strong  tendency  of  the  modem  cases  is  to  regard  all 
contracts  of  infants  as  voidable  only ;  and  thus  almost  to 
obliterate  the  ancient  distinction  of  void  and  voidable  con- 
ti*acts  altogether.*  And  the  dicta  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
at  the  present  day  that  deeds  and  contracts  of  an  infant  are 
not  absolutely  void,  but  voidable  only,  unless  manifestly  to 
the  infant's  prejudice  ;  and  that  beneficial  contracts  are  void- 
able only  at  most.^ 

Yet  there  are  cases  where  a  contract  may  still  be  pro- 
nounced absolutely  void.  In  Regina  v.  Lord^  an  English 
case,  the  question  arose  on  the  conviction  of  a  servant  for 
unlawfully  absenting  himself  from  his  master's  employment. 
Denman,  C.  J.,  in  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  court,  ob- 
served :  **  Among  many  objections,  one  appears  to  us 
clearly  fatal.  He  *  was  an  infant  at  the  time  of  enter-  *  537 
ing  into  the  agreement  which  authorizes  the  master  to 
stop  his  wages  when  the  steam-engine  is  stopped  working  for 
any  cause.  An  agreement  to  serve  for  wages  may  be  for  the 
infant's  benefit;  but  an  agreement  which  compels  him  to 
serve  at  all  times  during  the  term,  but  leaves  the  master  free 
to  stop  his  work  and  his  wages  whenever  he  chooses  to  do  so, 

^  Kinney  v.  Showdj,  1  Hill,  544. 

3  Counts  V.  Bates,  Harp.  464  ;  Parsons  v.  Hill,  8  Mis.  185 ;  Turpin  v.  Turpin, 
16  Ohio  St.  270. 

s  Dominick  p.  Michael,  4  Sandf.  874  ;  Beeler  v.  Bullett,  8  A.  K.  Marsh.  281 ; 
Nelson  v,  Eaton,  1  Redf.  (N.  Y.  Sur.)  498  ;  Jefford  v.  Ringgold,  6  Ala.  544.  And 
see  svpra,  p.  580 ;  Nolte  v,  Libbert,  84  Ind.  168. 

4  See  Met.  Contr.  40;  Shaw,  C.  J.,  in  Reed  v.  Batchelder,  1  Met.  559. 

A  See  Ridgely  v.  Crandall,  4  Md.  485:  N.  H.  M.  Fire  Ins.  Co.  v.  Noyes,  82 
N.  H.  845;  Jenkins  v.  Jenkins,  12  Iowa,  195;  Scott  v.  Buchanan,  11  Humph. 
468;  Babcock  r.  Doe,  8  Ind.  110;  Irvine  v.  Irvine,  9  Wall.  617;  Robinson  v. 
Weeks,  56  Me.  102. 
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cannot  be  considered  as  beneficial  to  the  servant.  It  is  in* 
equitable,  and  wholly  void."  ^ 

So  an  infant's  bond  with  penalty  and  for  the  payment  of  in- 
terest is  held  to  be  void  on  the  ground  that  it  cannot  possibly 
be  for  his  benefit.*  And  a  bond  executed  by  a  minor  as  surety 
is  void.^  So  is  a  mortgage  of  a  minor's  property  to  secure  her 
husband's  debt.*  The  infant's  promissory  note  as  surety  is 
void.^  And  so  is  said  to  be  a  release  by  a  minor  to  his  guar- 
dian, which  affords  the  latter  more  protection  than  a  receipt^ 
But,  in  Vermont,  it  was  decided  that  there  is  no  general  rule 
exempting  an  infant  from  paying  interest  as  necessarily  injuri- 
ous to  him.*^  An  infant's  release  of  his  legacy  or  distributive 
share  is  held  to  be  void  in  Tennessee.^  In  such  cases,  an  in- 
fant is  called  upon  to  become  the  party  to  some  undertaking 
substantially  for  the  benefit  of  another,  and  not  for  his  own 
profit.  The  construction  of  a  local  statute  will  in  some  cases 
determine  that  an  instrument  is  void,  not  voidable.^  And  an 
assignment  by  the  infant  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  creditors 
is  held  in  New  York  void  and  not  voidable.^^ 

Now  it  is  admitted  that  the  decisions  are  frequently  con- 
tradictory and  uncertain  ;  yet  these  cases  of  void  contracts 
almost  invariably  proceed  upon  the  doctrine  that  the  infant's 
act  was  prejudicial  to  his  interest ;  and  certainly  if  any  con- 
tract can  be  so  pronounced  on  mere  inspection,  it  is  a  contract 
whereby  an  infant  becomes  bound  upon  another's  debt.  The 
technical  form  of  the  transaction  is  of  less  importance. 

*  538    There  *  are  many  cases  where  an  infant's  bonds,  mort- 

gages, and  promissory  notes  have  been  held  not  void, 
but  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case  voidable  only,  as 
where  given  in  ordinary  transactions   which  may  possibly 

1  Regina  v.  Lord,  12  Q.  B.  757. 

3  Baylis  v,  Dineley,  8  M.  &  S.  477 ;  Fisher  v,  Mowbraj,  8  East,  880. 

s  Allen  V.  Minor,  2  Call,  70 ;  Met  Contr.  40;  Carnalian  v.  AUderdioe,  4  Bar- 
ring. 99. 

4  Chandler  v.  McKinney,  6  Mich.  217 ;  Cronise  v.  Clark,  4  Md.  Ch.  408.  See 
Colcock  V.  Ferguson,  8  Desaus.  482. 

ft  Maples  V.  Wightman,  4  Conn.  876;  Cnrtin  v.  Patton,  11  S.  &  R.  805; 
Nightingale  v.  Withington,  15  Mass.  272. 
•  Fridge  v.  State,  8  Gill  &  Johns.  116. 

f  Bradlej  v.  Pratt,  28  Vt.  878.  ^  Langford  v.  Trey,  8  Humph.  448. 

0  Hoyt  V.  Swar,  58  111.  184.  lo  Yates  v.  Lyon,  61  Barb.  205. 
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prove  beneficial  with  relation  to  the  minor's  property.^  And 
reference  to  the  later  cases  will  show  that  the  modem  rule 
is  broadly  announced  in  many  States,  that  an  infant's  prom- 
issory note,  his  statutoiy  recognizance  and  his  mortgage, 
whether  of  real  estate  or  chattels,  are  all  voidable  and  not 
void  in  general.^  This  we  conceive  to  be  the  reasonable  view 
of  the  subject ;  the  rule  of  voidable  rather  than  void,  apply- 
ing wherever  the  transaction  was  not  from  its  very  nature 
such  as  could  be  pronounced  prejudicial  to  the  infant's  in- 
terest. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  decisions  are  not  invariably 
placed  by  the  court  upon  this  ground.  The  rule  of  Perkins, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  the  cele- 
brated case  of  Zouch  v.  Parsons^  is  that  all  deeds  of  an  infant 
which  do  not  take  eflFect  by  delivery  of  his  hand  are  merely 
void,  and  all  such  as  do  take  effect  by  delivery  of  his 
hand  are  voidable.  In  the  one  case  an  interest  is  conveyed, 
in  another  a  mere  power.^  This  case  has  come  down  as 
authority  for  all  future  times ;  and  the  rule  has  frequently 
been  cited  with  approval,  in  support  of  mortgages,  bonds, 
and  deeds;  but  we  question  the  propriety  of  ite  modem 
application  as  a  principle,  however  useful  in  describing  an 
incident.  So  manual  delivery,  it  was  said,  must  accompany 
the  sale  of  an  infant's  personal  property  to  render  it  valid.* 
The  real  reason  of  such  a  rule  might  have  been  that  solemn  in- 
struments and  transactions  of  grave  importance  ought 
not  to  be  lightly  entered  upon ;  but  it  is  clear  that  *  ere   *  539 

1  State  V.  Flaisted,  48  N.  H.  418 ;  Roberts  v.  Wiggin,  1  N.  H.  78 ;  Richard- 
son V.  Boright,  9  Vt.  868 ;  Palmer  v.  Miller,  25  Barb.  8d9 ;  Reed  v.  Batchelder, 

1  Met.  669 ;  Fatchkin  v.  Cromack,  18  Vt.  880 ;  Conroe  v,  Birdsall,  1  Johns.  Cas. 
127  ;  Everson  v.  Carpenter,  17  Wend.  419 ;  Monumental,  &c..  Association  v.  Her- 
man, 83  Md.  128;  Dubose  v.  Wheddon,  4  M'Cord,  221;  Little  v.  Duncan,  9 
Rich.  66.  See  Adams  t;.  Ross,  1  Vroom  (N.  J.),  606;  Garin  v.  Burton,  8 
Ind.  69.  But  see  M'Minn  o.  Richmond,  6  Yerg.  9 ;  Beeler  v.  Young,  1  Bibb, 
619. 

^  See  e.  g,  Goodsell  v.  Myers,  8  Wend.  479 ;  Reed  v»  Batchelder,  1  Met.  669 ; 
Fatchkin  v,  Cromack,  18  Vt.  880 ;  State  v,  Flaisted,  48  N.  H.  418,  and  cases 
cited ;  Falmer  v.  Miller,  26  Barb.  899;  Mustard  v.  Wohlford,  16  Gratt  829. 

*  Perkins,  §  12 ;  Zouch  r.  Parsons,  8  Burr.  1804 ;  Boot  v.  Mix,  17  Wend.  181 ; 

2  Kent  Com.  286,  287,  n. ;  State  v.  Plaisted,  48  N.  H.  418 ;  Conroe  v.  Birdsall,  1 
Johns.  Cas.  127. 

*  Fonda  v.  Van  Home,  16  Wend.  681. 
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the  present  day  much  of  the  ancient  veneration  for  parch- 
ment deeds  under  seal  had  disappeared ;  while  the  ten- 
dency is  to  place  real  and  personal  estate  transactions  on 
much  the  same  footing,  distinguishing  rather  by  the  value 
than  the  nature  of  the  property. 

It.  is  held  that  an  infant  may  make  a  voidable  purchase  of 
land ;  for,  says  Lord  Coke,  striking  the  legal  principle  with 
wonderful  clearness  for  that  day,  "  it  is  intended  for  his  benefit^ 
and  at  his  full  age  he  may  either  agree  thereunto  and  perfect 
it,  or,  without  any  cause  to  be  alleged,  waive  or  disagree  to 
the  purchase."  ^  For  this  reason,  rather  than  the  technical 
one  just  referred  to,  it  may  be  said  in  general  that  the  convey- 
ance of  land  by  a  minor  is  also  voidable  and  not  void  ;  though 
here  again  the  courts  have  been  prone  to  cite  the  rule  of 
Perkins.^  But  the  decided  cases  usually  presume  that  a 
valuable  consideration  has  passed  to  the  infant,  or  at  least 
that  there  is  nothing  prima  facie  prejudicial  to  him.  Lord 
Chancellor  Sugden,  in  1842,  in  Allen  v.  Allen^  took  occasion 
to  review  Lord  Mansfield's  decision  in  Zouch  v.  Parsons^  and 
commended  it  as  sound  law  in  respect  that  a  deed  which  takes 
effect  by  delivery,  and  is  executed  by  an  infant,  is  voidable 
only ;  though  he  intimated  that  his  own  decision  might 
equally  well  be  referred  to  the  benefit  arising  to  the  infant 
from  the  deed ;  which,  indeed,  was  one  of  the  grounds  on 
which  Lord  Mansfield  had  decided  that  celebrated  case.^ 

So  leases  to  infants  are  not  absolutely  void  ;  but  voidable 
only.*  And  an  exchange  of  property  made  by  an  infEint 

*  540   is  *  voidable.^  And  it  is  held  that  the  infant's  bond  for 

title  to  real  estate  is  voidable  and  not  void.^    So  a 
power  of  attorney  to  authorize  another  to  receive  seisin  of 

^  Co.  Litt.  2  h ;  Met.  Contr.  40 ;  Bac  Abr.  Inf.  6  ;  Ferguson  v.  Bell,  17  Mis. 
847.    And  see  Spencer  v,  Carr,  45  N.  Y.  406. 

3  Kendall  v,  Lawrence,  22  Pick.  540 ;  Gillet  r.  Stanley,  1  Hill,  121 ;  Bool  r. 
Mix,  17  Wend.  119 ;  Wheaton  v.  East,  5  Yerg.  41 ;  Phillips  v.  Green,  5  Monr. 
844 ;  Eagle  Fire  Ins.  Co.  v.  Lent,  6  Paige,  685 ;  Pitcher  v.  Laycock,  7  Ind.  896. 
See  Welbom  t;.  Kogers,  24  Geo.  558. 

3  Allen  V.  Allen,  8  Dm.  &  War.  840.    See  Co.  Litt.  51  6,  n.  by  HargniTe. 

4  Zouch  V.  Parsons,  8  Burr.  1806 ;  Hudson  v.  Jones,  8  Mod.  810 ;  Taylor 
I>andlord  &  Tenant,  and  cases  cited ;  Griffith  v.  Schwendemian,  27  Mis.  412. 

»  Co.  Litt.  51  h ;  Williams  t;.  Brown,  84  Me.  594. 
*  Weaver  v.  Jones,  24  Ala.  420. 
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land  for  an  infant,  in  order  to  complete  his  title  to  an  estate 
conveyed  to  him  bj  feoffinent  is  voidable  only ;  it  being  an 
authority  to  do  an  act  for  his  probable  bene^t.^ 

Where  a  minor  agrees,  as  the  consideration  of  the  convey- 
ance of  land,  to  p^certain  debts  of  the  grantor,  and  after- 
wards  does  in  fact  pay  them,  it  is  held  that  the  agreement 
constitutes  a  valuable  consideration  for  such  conveyance,  and 
will  support  it  against  the  grantor's  creditors-^ 

But  letters  of  attorney  from  an  infant  conveying  no  present 
interest  are  held  to  be  absolutely  null.  This  point  was  dis- 
cussed in  Zouch  V.  Parsons^  and  on  the  distinction  of  Perkins's 
rule,  it  was  maintained  that  writings  "  which  take  effect  '*  can- 
not include  letters  of  attorney  or  deeds,  which  delegate  a  mere 
power  and  convey  no  interest.  Whatever  might  be  thought 
of  this  explanation  the  conclusion  follows :  "  that  powers  of 
attorney  are  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  that  the  deeds 
of.  infants  are  only  voidable ;  and  a  power  to  receive  seisin  is 
an  exception  to  that.  The  end  of  the  privilege  is  to  protect 
infants ;  and  to  that  object  all  the  rules  and  their  exceptions 
must  be  directed."  ^  And  the  English  courts  have  uniformly 
held  the  infant's  warrant  of  attorney  void,  even  though  exe- 
cuted jointly  with  others.*  In  this  country,  there  are  deci- 
sions in  some  States  to  the  same  effect ;  ^  in  others,  again,  the 
rule  is  deemed  somewhat  doubtful.^ 

*  A  power  of  attorney  from  an  infiEtnt  to  sell  a  note    *  541 
is  lately  held  voidable,  not  void,  in  California.^    In 
Massachusetts,  an  instrument  of  assignment,  not  under  seal, 
which  appoints  the  assignee  attorney  to  receive  the  fund  to 

^  Met.  Contr.  il ;  1  Roll.  Abr.  780  ;  Zouch  v.  Panoni,  tupra. 

2  Washband  v.  Washband,  27  Conn.  424. 

3  Per  Lord  Mansfield,  in  Zouch  v.  Parsons,  8  Burr.  1804.  And  see  Cum- 
mings  V.  Poitell,  6  Tex.  88. 

*  Saunderson  v.  Mart,  1 K.  Bl.  76 ;  Ashlin  v.  Langtoui  4  Moore  &  S.  719,  and 
cases  cited. 

'  Lawrence  v.  M' Arter,  10  Ohio,  87 ;  Waples  v.  Hastings,  8  Harring.  408 ; 
Bennett  v.  Davis,  6  Cow.  898 ;  Semple  v,  Morrison,  7  Monr.  298 ;  Pyle  v.  Cra- 
vens, 4  Litt.  17 ;  Knox  v.  Flack,  22  Penn.  St.  887. 

^  Pickler  v\  State,  18  Ind.  266.  But  see  Trueblood  v,  Tnieblood,  8  Ind.  196. 
See  Whitney  v.  Dutch,  14  Mass.  467 ;  Met.  Contr.  41 ;  Cumraings  v.  Powell,  8 
Tex.  88 ;  1  Am.  Lead.  Cas.  4th  ed,  242  el  $eq, 

7  Hastings  v.  Dollarhide,  24  Cal.  196. 
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his  own  use  is  not  yoid.^  And  in  Maine  the  act  of  an  infant 
in  transferring  a  negotiable  note,  though  his  name  be  written 
by  another  under  parol  authority,  is  voidable  only.^  The 
good  sense  of  the  rule  seems  to  be,  as  a  recent  writer  observes, 
that  an  authority  delegated  by  an  infant  for  a  purpose  which 
may  be  beneficial  to  him,  or  which  the  court  cannot  pro- 
nounce to  be  to  his  prejudice,  should  be  considered  as  render- 
ing the  contract  made,  or  act  done  by  virtue  of  it,  as  voidable 
only,  in  the  same  manner  as  his  personal  acts  and  contracts 
are  considered.^  And,  we  may  add,  the  English  and  most  of 
the  American  decisions  do  not  seem  to  carry  the  rule  beyond 
cases  of  the  technical  "  warrant  of  attorney  "  to  appear  in 
court  and  bind  the  infant,  as  in  confessing  judgment.  What 
we  call  "  powers  of  attorney "  are  less  likely  to  be  to  the 
infant's   prejudice. 

So  an  infant  cannot  bind  himself  by  cognovit.  "  We 
come  to  this  conclusion,"  said  Lord  Abinger,  "on  three 
grounds,  each  of  which  is  fatal  to  the  validity  of  the  cognovit. 
First,  it  is  bad  because  it  falls  within  the  principle  which 
prevents  an  infant  from  appointing  and  appearing  in  court  by 
attorney ;  he  can  appear  by  guardian  only.  Secondly,  by 
this  means  the  minor  is  made  to  state  an  account,  which  the 
law  will  not  allow  him  to  do,  so  as  to  bind  himself ;  if  an 
action  be  brought  against  him,  the  jury  are  to  determine  the 

reasonableness  of  the   demand  made.     Thirdly,  the 
*  642   general  principle  of  law  is,  *  that  a  minor  is  not  to  be 

allowed  to  do  any  thing  to  prejudice  himself  or  his 
rights."* 

A  sale  to  an  infant  is  a  valid  transfer  of  the  property  out  of 
the  vendor ;  even  though  the  infant  be  not  bound  afterwards 
to  pay  the  stipulated  price.*  But  the  courts  are  very  reluc- 
tant to  allow  the  infant  to  use  his  privilege  as  a  means  of 
defrauding  others.     And  where  an  infant  purchased  and  took 

1  McCartj  v.  Murraj*  8  Gny,  578.    And  see  Kiogman  v.  Perkins,  105  Mam. 
111. 

3  BMxdy  V,  Walters,  88  Me.  450. 

s  Met.  Contr.  42.    And  see  Powell  r.  Gott,  18  Mis.  458. 

4  Oliyer  p.  Woodroffe,  4  M.  &  W.  658  (1889).    But  the  second  of  these 
grounds  is  not  now  tenable.    See  Williams  v.  Moor,  11  M.  &  W.  256. 

0  Ciymes  v.  Day,  1  Bail  820. 
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possession  of  property  and  afterwards  delivered,  under  his 
agreement  with  the  vendor,  certain  other  property  in  satisfac- 
tion of  the  purchase,  it  was  held  that  he  could  not  recover  what 
he  had  delivered  in  an  action  of  trover.^  So  if  one  receives 
rents  while  an  infant,  he  cannot  demand  them  ov-er  again 
upon  reaching  majority.^  But  it  is  held  that  receiving  an 
order  in  payment  does  not  prevent  an  infant  from  afterwards 
avoiding  his  own  sale.^ 

An  infant  may  in  some  States  avoid  his  usurious  contracts, 
and  recover  the  money  so  lent  under  the  count  for  money  had 
and  received.*  But  the  policy  of  usury  is  becoming  aban- 
doned in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

An  infant  may  avoid  his  release  of  damages  for  an  injury 
or  an  award  upon  a  submission  entered  into  by  him.  But  if, 
upon  trial,  the  jury  shall  find  such  damages  to  have  been 
satisfied  by  an  adequate  compensation,  the  infant  shall  recover 
nominal  damages  only.^  The  rule  is  general  that  an  infant 
is  not  bound  by  his  agreement  to  refer  a  dispute  to  arbitra- 
tion ;  nor  by  an  award,  even  in  his  own  favor ;  though  this 
is  usually  voidable  only.^ 

Among  the  acts  of  the  infants  which  are  in  the  later  cases 
regarded  as  voidable  and  not  void  are  the  following. 
His  deed  *  of  gift  to  a  trustee.^  His  appeal  from  a  *  543 
justice's  decision.®  Judgments  against  him.®  His 
covenant  to  carry  and  deliver  money.^^  His  indorsement  of  a 
note.^^  His  agreement  to  convey.^  And,  in  short,  deeds  and 
instruments  under  seal,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  powers 
of  attorney;  though  it  is  otherwise,  perhaps,  if  the  instrument 
should  manifestly  appear  on  the  face  of  it  to  be  fraudulent  or 
otherwise  to  the  prejudice  of  the  infant;  "and  this,"  says 

1  Fair  V.  Sumner,  12  Vt.  28. 

3  Parker  v.  Elder,  11  Humplx.  646. 

'  Abell  t;.  Warren,  4  Vt  149.    And  see  further,  ch.  5,  post, 

4  Millard  v,  Hewlett,  19  Wend.  801.  ^  Baker  v.  Lovett,  6  Mass.  78. 

*  WaUon  on  Awards,  ch.  8,  §  1 ;  Smith  Contr.  280 ;  Britton  v.  Williams,  6 
Mnnf.  458 ;  Bnrnaby  r.  Barnabj,  1  Pick.  221.    See  Gtiardian  and  Ward,  iupra, 

7  Slaughter  v,  Cunningham,  24  Ala.  260. 

8  Robbins  v.  Cutler,  6  Fost.  178. 

0  Trapnall  t\  State  Bank,  18  Ark.  68 ;  Kemp  v.  Cook,  18  Md.  180. 
»«  West  V.  Penny,  16  Ala.  186.  »  Hardy  v.  Waters,  88  Me.  460. 

w  Carrell  v.  Potter,  28  Mich.  877. 
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Judge  Story,  "  upon  the  nature  and  solemnity,  as  well  as  the 
operation  of  the  instrument."  ^  In  Massachusetts,  a  contract 
of  charter  to  an  infant,  though  by  parol,  is  voidable  and  not 
void.^  So,  too,  an  infant's  promise  to  pay  money  borrowed 
on  joint'  account  with  another.*  And,  in  Ohio,  a  certain 
family  arrangement  between  the  administrator  of  an  estate 
and  the  creditors,  for  payment  of  debts  of  the  estate,  which 
was  clearly  beneficial  to  the  infant  heir.* 

It  has  been  repeatedly  decided  in  England,  that  where  an 
infant  becomes  the  holder  of  shares  by  his  own  contract  and 
subscription  he  is  prima  facie  liable  to  pay  calls  or  assess- 
ments ;  but  he  may  repudiate  that  contract  and  subscription ; 
and  if  he  does  so  while  an  infant,  although  he  may  on  arriv- 
ing at  full  age  affirm  his  repudiation,  or  receive  the  profits, 
it  is  for  those  who  insist  on  this  liability  to  make  out  the 
facts.^ 

An  absolute  gift  of  articles  of  personal  property  made  by 
an  infant  can  be  revoked  or  avoided  by  him.®  And  the  exe- 
cuted contract  of  an  infant  follows  the  same  rule  as  an  execu- 
tory one ;  he  may  rescind  the  one  as  well  as  the  other ;  the 
more  so,  where  the  other  party  can  be  put  substantially  in 
statu  quo  J  But  if  before  rescission  the  adult  make  a  bona 
fide  sale  of  property  purchased  of  the  minor,  trover  wiU  not 
lie  against  him.^  And  it  is  held,  on  the  ground  of  an  exe- 
cuted agency,  that  money  belonging  to  an  infant  soldier  and 
received  from  him  by  his  brother  with  authority  to  use  it  for 
the  support  of  their  needy  parents,  and  so  used  by  the  brother, 
cannot  be  recovered  by  the  infant*  upon  reaching  majority.* 
But,  in  general,  an  infant  soldier's  gift  of  his  bounty  and 

1  Per  Story,  J.,  Tucker  v.  Moreland,  10  Pet.  71 ;  2  Kent  Com.  286, 11th  ed.,  n., 
and  cases  cited.    And  see  Regina  v.  Lord,  12  Q.  B.  757. 

2  Thompson  v.  Hamilton,  12  Pick.  425. 
«  Kennedy  ».  Doyle,  10  Allen,  161. 

4  Turpin  v.  Turpin,  16  Ohio  St.  270. 

B  Smith  Contr.  285 ;  Newry  &  Enniskillen  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Coombe,  8  Ezch.  566; 
London  &  Northwestern  R.  R.  Co.  v,  M'Michael,  5  Exch.  114. 
«  Person  v.  Chase,  87  Vt.  647  ;  Oxley  u.  Tryon,  25  Iowa,  95. 
7  Hill  V.  Anderson,  5  S.  &  M.  216 ;  Robinson  v.  Weeks,  56  Me.  102. 
«  Carr  v.  Clough,  6  Post.  280 ;  Riley  v.  MaUory,  88  Conn.  201. 
0  Welch  V.  Welch,  103  Mass.  562. 
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pay,    even  to  his  own  father,  is  treated  as  voidable  and 
revocable,^ 

*  The  rule  is  a  general  one  that  an  infant  cannot  *  544 
trade,  and  consequently  cannot  bind  himself  by  any 
contract  having  relation  to  trade.  "  We  know,  by  constant 
experience,"  says  Mr.  Smith,  "  that  infants  rfo,  in  fact,  trade, 
and  trade  sometimes  very  extensively.  However,  there  exists 
a  conclusive  presumption  of  law  that  no  infant  under  the  age 
of  twenty-one  has  discretion  enough  for  that  purpose."  *  In 
DUk  V.  Keighley^  the  infant  was  a  glazier,  and  the  person 
who  sued  him  sought  to  make  out  that  the  goods  furnished 
were  in  the  nature  of  necessaries,  to  enable  the  infant  to  earn 
a  livelihood ;  but  this  plea  did  not  avail.^  And  an  infant, 
rescinding  a  trading  contract  with  another,  is  allowed  to  re- 
cover back  in  an  action  for  money  had  and  received  a  sum 
which  he  had  paid  towards  the  purchase  of  a  share  in  the  de- 
fendant's trade,  if  without  consideration  and  he  had  actually 
derived  no  benefit  or  profit  from  the  business.*  So,  too,  as 
an  infant  cannot  trade,  he  cannot  become  a  bankrupt,  and  a 
fiat  against  him  is  void.^ 

Yet,  even  in  trading  contracts  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  current  of  modern  decisions  is  to  make  the  transactions  of 
an  infant  voidable  and  not  void.  The  English  case  of  Q-oode 
V.  ffarrison  is  exactly  in  point;  where  a  person  was  held 
liable  for  goods  supplied  him  as  one  of  a  partnership,  on  the 
ground  that  the  contract  was  voidable,  not  void,  and  that 
when  the  infant  became  of  age  he  had  substantially  ratified 
his  former  act.  *'  It  is  clear,"  says  Justice  Bayley,  "  that  an 
infant  may  be  in  partnership.  It  is  true  that  he  is  not  liable 
for  contracts  entered  into  during  his  infancy ;  but  still  he 

1  Holt  V.  Holt,  59  Me.  464  ;  ntpra,  p.  849. 

s  Smith  Contr.  278.  See  Why  wall  v.  Champion,  2  Stra.  1088 ;  Dilk  v.  Eeigh- 
ley,  2  Esp.  480. 

3  Dilk  V.  Kelghlej,  2  Esp.  480. 

«  Corpe  V.  Oyerton,  10  Bing.  252 ;  Holmes  v.  Blogg,  8  Taunt.  508.  See  next 
chapter. 

d  Smith  Contr.  282,  and  Cases  cited ;  Belton  v.  Hodges,  9  Bing.  865.  The 
fiust  that  the  sale  of  stock  was  made  to  an  infisint  may  affect  the  liabilities  of  a 
stock-jobber  in  England.    Merry  v,  Nickalls,  L.  R.  7  Ch.  788. 
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may  be  a  partner.  If  he  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a  partner  daring 
his  infancy,  he  may,  when  he  comes  of  age,  elect 
*  545  whether  he  will  continue  *  that  partnership  or  not.  If 
he  continue  the  partnership  he  will  then  be  liable  as  a 
partner."  ^  Nor  is  another  principle  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  trad- 
ing contracts;  namely,  that  fraudulent  representations  and 
acts,  though  made  by  an  infant,  may  sometimes  make  his 
contract  binding  upon  him,  or  at  least  afiEbid.  a  means  of 
holding  him  answerable  for  the  transaction ;  but  of  this  here- 
after. 

In  this  country,  it  is  likewise  admitted  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
infants  do  sometimes  trade ;  *  but  that,  nevertheless,  their 
trading  contracts  do  not  absolutely  bind  them,  being  voidable 
at  their  option.^  And  it  is  held  in  Massachusetts,  that  an  in- 
fant cannot  be  compelled  to  pay  for  grain  furnished  for  horses 
owned  by  a  firm  of  which  he  was  a  member,  though  the  horses 
were  employed  in  the  usual  business  of  the  firm,  and  though 
he  was  emancipated  by  his  father.  But  we  understand  the 
principle  of  that  decision  to  accord  with  the  English  doctrine ; 
which  doctrine  does  not  appear  too  far  extended  in  South 
Carolina,  where  it  was  once  expressly  decided  that  a  person's 
express  or  implied  rfttification  of  the  partnership  upon  reach- 
ing majority  makes  him  liable  for  a  debt  of  the  firm  contracted 
during  his  infancy,  although  he  was  ignorant  of  the  existence 
of  the  debt  at  the  time  of  such  ratification,  and  had,  on  being 
informed  of  it,  refused  to  pay  for  it.*  For  the  principle  thus 
indicated  is,  that  to  affirm  a  partnership  contract  on  reaching 
majority,  and  continuing  to  receive  its  benefits,  is  to  affirm 
it  with  its  usual  inseparable  incidents.  Certainly,  the  infant 
member  of  a  firm  should  not  be  permitted  to  derive  undue 
advantages  over  his  partner.* 

1  6  B.  &  Aid.  147.    See  Smith  Contr.  288. 

>  Whitney  v.  Dutch,  14  Masa.  467 ;  Houston  v.  Cooper,  Penning.  865 ;  Kitchen 
<;.  Lee>  11  Paige,  107 ;  Beller  v.  Marchant,  80  Iowa,  850. 

s  Mason  v,  Wright,  18  Met.  806 ;  Kinnen  o.  MazweU,  66  N.  C.  45. 

«  Miller  9.  Sims,  2  HiU  (S.  C),  479. 

«  See  Kitchen  o.  Lee,  11  Paige.  107.  Bat  see  Minock  9.  Shortridge,  21  Midi. 
804,  where  an  infant  refused,  on  minority,  after  the  goods  had  been  disposed  of 
and  the  partnership  closed,  to  pay  the  partnership  note,  though  recognizing  the 
partnership  in  some  other  respects. 
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What,  then,  is  the  difference  between  the  void  and  the  void- 
able contracts  of  an  infant  ?  Simply  this :  that  the  void  con- 
tract is  a  mere  nullity,  of  which  any  one  can  take  advantage, 
and  which  is,  in  legal  estimation,  incapable  of  being 
ratified ;  *  while  a  voidable  contract  becomes  at  the  *  546 
option  of  the  infant,  though  not  otherwise,  binding 
upon  himself,  and  all  concerned  with  him.^  Acts  or  circum- 
stances, then,  which  amount  to  a  legal  ratification  serve  to 
make  the  voidable  contract  of  an  infant  completely  binding 
and  perpetually  effectual ;  and  this  period  of  ratification  is  to 
be  usually  referred  to  the  date  when  the  disability  of  infancy 
ceases,  and  he  becomes  of  full  age,  —  though  not  always. 
What  amounts  to  a  legal  ratification,  under  such  circum- 
stances, we  shall  show  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  On  the 
other  hand,  acts  or  circumstances  which  at  the  proper  time 
amount  to  disafiirmance  will  render  the  infant's  voidable  con- 
tract of  no  effect. 

An  infant's  voidable  conveyance  df  land,  which  is  a  solemn 
instrument,  and  perhaps  his  deeds  generally  cannot  be 
avoided  or  confirmed  during  his  minority.^  But  as  to  many 
other  transactions  it  is  different,  particularly  where  the  con- 
tract relates  to  personal  property.  And  the  American  cases 
seem  to  establish  clearly  the  doctrine  that  an  infant's  sale  or 
exchange  of  personal  property,  or  contract  for  such  sale  or 
exchange,  may  be  rescinded  by  him  at  any  time  during  minor- 
ity ;  and  when  the  transaction  is  thus  avoided,  the  title  to  the 
property  revests  in  the  infant.^ 

1  See  Met.  Contr.  41 ;  Story  Eq.  Juris.  §  241. 

'  Zouch  V.  PanoDs,  8  Burr.  1794 ;  McCormie  v.  Leggett,  8  Jonei,  426 ;  Bool 
V.  Mix,  17  Wend.  119;  Emmons  v,  Murray,  16  N.  H.  885 ;  Cummings  v.  Powell, 
8  Tex.  80;  Phillips  o.  Green,  A.  K.  Mursli.  87  ;  Tillinghast  v.  Holbrook,  7  R.  I. 
280. 

'  Grace  v.  Hale,  2  Humph.  27 ;  Shipman  v,  Horton,  17  Conn.  481 ;  Kitchen 
9.  Lee,  11  Paige,  107 ;  Willis  r.  Twomblj,  18  Mass.  204 ;  Carr  v.  Clough,  6  Fost. 
280;  Monumental  Building  Association  v.  Herman,  88  Md.  128;  Riley  v.  Mal- 
lory,  88  Conn.  201 ;  Briggs  v.  McCabe,  27  Ind.  827. 
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*647  *  CHAPTER  III. 

ACTS   BINDING   UPON  THE  INFANT. 

We  have  seen  that  the  general  contracts  of  infants  are 
either  void  or  voidable,  and  that  the  tendency  at  this  day  is 
to  treat  them  as  voidable  only.  But  keeping  in  view  the 
principle  that  an  infant's  beneficial  interests  are  to  be  judi- 
cially protected*  we  shall  find  that  there  are  some  contracts 
which  he  ought  to  be  able  for  his  own  good  to  make  ;  some 
contracts  of  which  it  may  be  said,  that  the  privilege  of  stand- 
ing upon  a  clear  footing  is  worth  more  to  him  than  the 
privilege  of  repudiation.  Some  such  contracts  there  are, 
recognized  as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule ;  these  are 
neither  void  nor  voidable,  but  are  obligatory  from  the  out- 
set,  and  thus  neither  require  nor  admit  of  ratification  on  the 
infant's  part.^ 

The  most  important  of  this  class  of  contracts  are  those  for 
necessaries ;  which  in  fact  are  so  important,  that  they  are  often 
mentioned  as  the  only  exception  to  the  rule  of  void  and  void- 
able contracts.  The  general  signification  of  the  word  ^^  neces- 
saries "  has  already  been  discussed  with  reference  to  married 
women  ;  but  it  is  readily  perceived  that  what  are  necessaries 
for  a  wife  may  not  be  equally  necessaries  for  a  child,  and  what 
are  necessaries  for  young  children  may  not  be  equally  neces- 
saries for  those  who  have  nearly  reached  majority.  The  lead- 
ing principles  of  the  doctrine  of  necessaries  being  made  clear, 
and  a  rule  of  legal  classification  judicially  announced,  auy 
man  of  ordinary  intelligence  knows  how  to  apply  it ;  and  yet 
juries  will  not  and  cannot  always  agree  in  their  conclusions  on 
this  point,  every  one  having  some  preconceived  notions 
*  548    of  his  own  on  topics  so  constantly  *  occurring  in  our 

1  See  Met.  Contr.  64;  Smith  Contr.  26S  et  wq. 
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every-rday  life,  and  to  so  great  an  extent  involving  individual 
tastes  and  preferences. 

Plainly,  it  is  wrong  to  prevent  an  infant  from  attaining 
objects  not  only  not  detrimental,  but  of  the  utmost  advan- 
tage, to  him,  ^'  since,"  as  it  has  been  observed,  ^^  otherwise  he 
might  be  unable  to  obtain  food,  clothes,  or  education,  though 
certain  to  possess  at  no  very  distant  period  the  means  of  amply 
paying  for  them  all."  ^ 

Food,  lodging,  clothes,  medical  attendance,  and  education, 
to  use  concise  words,  constitute  the  five  leading  elements  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  infant's  necessaries.  But,  to  apply  a 
practical  legal  test,  we  must  construe  these  five  words  in  a 
very  liberal  sense,  and  somewhat  according  to  the  social 
position,  fortune,  prospects,  age,  circumstances,  and  general 
situation  of  the  infant  himself.  **  It  is  well  established  by  the 
decisions,"  says  one  writer,  "  that  under  the  denomination 
necessaries  fall  not  only  the  food,  clothes,  and  lodging  neces- 
sary to  the  actual  support  of  life,  but  likewise  means  of 
education  suitable  to  the  infant's  degree ;  and  all  those  accom- 
modations, conveniences,  and  even  matters  of  taste,  which  the 
usages  of  society  for  the  time  being  render  proper  and  con- 
formable to  a  person  in  the  rank  in  which  the  infant  moves."  ^ 
Says  another :  "  The  word  necessaries  is  a  relative  term,  and 
not  confined  to  such  things  as  are  positively  required  for  mere 
personal  support."  ^  The  language  of  an  American  judge  is 
thi3:  "It  would  be  difficult  to  lay  down  any  general  rule 
upon  this  subject,  and  to  say  what  would  or  would  not  be 
necessaries.     It  is  a  flexible,  and  not  an  absolute  term."  ^ 

Articles  of  mere  ornament  are  not  necessaries.  The  true 
rule  is  taken  to  be  that  all  such  articles  as  are  purely  orna- 
mental are  not  necessary,  and  are  to  be  rejected,  because  they 
cannot  be  requisite  for  any  one  ;  and  for  such  matters 
therefore  an  *  infant  cannot  be  made  responsible.  But  *  549 
if  they  were  not  of  this  description,  then  the  question 
arises  whether  they  were  bought  for  the  necessary  use  of  the 
party,  in  order  to  support  himself  properly  in  the  degree, 

1  Smith  Contr.  269.  *  lb.  269. 

s  Met.  Contr.  69.    And  see  Peten  v.  Fleming,  6  M.  &  W.  42. 

*  Breed  v,  Judd,  1  Gnj,  468,  per  Thomaa,  J. 
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state,  and  station  of  life  in  which  he  moved ;  if  they  were, 
for  such  articles  the  infant  may  be  made  responsible.*  The 
result  of  the  cases  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  seems  to  be 
that  unless  the  articles  are,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity, 
such  as  must  be  necessaries  to  any  one,  the  burden  of  probf 
lies  on  the  plaintiff  to  show  such  a  condition  of  life  of  the 
defendant  as  might  raise  to  the  rank  of  necessaries  things 
which  would  otherwise  be  considered  luxuries.^ 

In  England,  a  pair  of  solitaires  (or  shirt  fasteners)  worth 
£25,  are  not,  it  would  appear,  necessaries  for  any  infEtnt.* 
But  it  seems  that  presents  to  a  bride,  when  she  becomes  the 
defendant's  wife,  may  be  necessaries.*  Betting  books  are  not 
an  infant's  necessaries.^  Nor  tobacco,  though  for  a  minor  sol- 
dier.^ Nor  money  paid  to  relieve  an  infant  from  draft  for 
military  duty.^  Horses,  saddles,  harness,  and  carriages  may 
be  necessaries  under  some  circumstances;  but  not  ordi- 
narily ;  and  this  is  the  better  doctrine,  English  and  American.^ 
Wedding  garments  for  an  infant  who  marries,  are,  within 
reasonable  limits,  necessaries.^  But  not  the  treats  of  an 
undergraduate  at  college.*^  Nor,  in  Arkansas,  as  it  appears, 
kid  gloves,  cologne,  silk  cravats,  and  walking-canes.**  The 
uniform  of  an  officer's  servant  is  adjudged  a  necessary ;  but 
not  cockades  for  his  company.**  An  insurance  contract 
is  not  a  neoessai}\*^    But  a  solicitor's  bill  for  preparing  a 

I  Per  Parke,  B.,  Peters  t- .  Fleming,  6  M.  &  W.  42. 

'^  Smith  Contr.  272,  6th  Am.  ed.,  Rawle's  n.,  and  cases  cited ;  Harrison  r. 
Fane,  1  Man.  &  6r.  660 ;  Wharton  v,  McKenzie,  6  Q.  B.  606 ;  Rundel  p.  Keeler, 
7  Watts,  289 ;  Bent  v.  Manning,  10  Yt.  226 ;  Merriam  v.  Cunningham,  11  Cusb. 
40. 

>  Rjder  v.  Wombwell,  L.  R.  4  Exch.  82. 

*  Genner  v.  Walker,  19  Law  Times  n.  s.  898 ;  8  Am.  Law  Rey.  69(X 

»  Th. 

^  Bryant  v.  Richardson,  L.  R.  8  Ex.  98,  n. 

7  DorreU  v.  Hastings,  28  Ind.  478. 

B  Harrison  v.  Fane,  1  Man.  &  Gr.  660;  Grace  v.  Hale,  2  Humph.  67;  Aaron 
V.  Harley,  6  Rich.  26 ;  Merriam  v.  Cunnmgham,  11  Cush.  40 ;  Beeler  v.  Young, 
1  Bibb,  619  ;  Owens  p.  Walker,  2  Strobh.  Eq.  289. 

9  Sams  V.  Stockton,  14  B.  Monr.  282. 

10  Wharton  v.  McKenzie,  6  Q.  B.  606 ;  Brooker  v.  Scott,  11  M.  &  W.  67. 

II  Lefils  V.  Sugg,  16  Ark.  187. 

^2  Hands  p.  Slanej,  8  T.  R.  678;  Coates  p.  Wilson,  6  Esp.  62. 

1'  New  Hampshire  Ins.  Co.  p.  Noyes,  82  N.  H.  846.    See  Harrison  p.  Fane,  1 
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marriage  settlement  may  be.^    Those  *  who  incline  to   *  650 
pursue  the  subject  still  further  will  find  some  interest- 
ing decisions  as  to  balls,  serenades,  suits  of  satin  and  velvet, 
and  doublets  of  fustian,  among  the  ancient  cases  which  have 
survived  the  fashions  they  describe.^ 

It  is  usual  to  leave  the  question  of  necessaries  in  each 
case  to  the  jury,  without  very  positive  directions.  But  the 
dividing  line  between  court  and  jury  is  not  in  this  respect 
clearly  marked,  as  the  latest  cases  teach  us.  Ryder  v.  Womb- 
well  lays  it  down  that  the  question  whether  articles  are  neces- 
saries is  one  of  fact,  but,  like  other  questions  of  fact,  should 
not  be  left  to  the  jury  unless  there  is  evidence  on  which 
they  could  reasonably  find  that  they  were.^  The  immediate 
object  of  this  decision  was  to  set  aside  a  verdict  deemed 
improper ;  as  to  the  fitness  of  such  a  rule  in  its  broader  appli- 
cation there  is  considerable  doubt.*  But  it  has  frequently 
been  said,  that  in  a  very  clear  case  a  judge  would  be  war- 
ranted in  directing  a  jury  authoritatively  that  some  articles, 
like  diamonds  and  race-horses,  would  not  be  necessaries  for 
any  minor.^ 

The  propriety  of  classing  education  as  among  the  neces- 
saries of  an  infant  rests  rather  upon  respectable  dicta  than 
precedents.  Lord  Coke  includes  among  necessaries  for  which 
an  infant  may  bind  himself  by  contract,  "  good  teaching  and 
instruction,  whereby  he  may  profit  himself  afterwards ; " 

Man.  &  Gr.  550 ;  Davit  v.  Caldwell,  12  Ca8h/612 ;  Bent  v.  Manning,  10  Vt.  225 ; 
Stanton  v.  Willson,  8  Day,  87 ;  Glover  v.  Ott,  1  M'Cord,  572 ;  Kundel  v.  Keeler, 
7  Watts,  239. 

1  Helps  V.  Clayton,  17  C.  B.  n.  b.  558. 

'^  See  cases  cited  Met.  Contr.  69,  70 ;  Cro.  Eliz.  588. 

>  Ryder  v.  Wombwell,  L.  R.  4  Kxch.  82. 

4  Of  this  rule,  says  Cockbum,  C.  J.,  of  the  Qneen's  Bench,  still  later :  ''  I 
really  cannot  understand  it,  unless  it  means  that  it  is  to  be  a  question  of  law  for 
the  judge  to  determine  whether  the  articles  disputed  are,  or  are  not,  necessaries. 
If  that  is  to  be  taken  to  be  law,  of  course  I  must  act  upon  it ;  but  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  preferred  the  law  as  it  was  previously  understood  to  be,  that  it  was 
for  the  jury  to  say  what  articles  were  reasonably  necessary  with  reference  to  the 
position  of  the  defendant,  the  infant."  Genner  i;.  Walker,  19  Law  Times,  w.  b. 
898. 

^  See  Harrison  v.  Fane,  Davis  v.  Caldwell,  and  other  cases,  supra;  Mohney 
9.  Evans,  51  Penn.  St.  80. 
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and  the  doctrine  within  strict  limits  is  undoubtedly 

*  661    correct.^    In  Vermont,  it  is  *  decided  that  a  collegiate 

education  is  not  to  be  ranked  among  those  necessaries 
for  which  an  infant  can  render  himself  absolutely  liable.* 
But  the  court  seems  to  make  this  but  a  prima  fade  rule,  and 
to  admit  that  extmneous  circumstances  might  be  shown  to 
make  even  this  a  necessary ;  while  a  good  common-school 
education  is  strongly  pronounced  to  be  such.  And  the  judge 
adds :  ^^  I  would  not  be  understood  as  making  any  allusion  to 
professional  studies,  or  to  the  education  and  training  which 
is  requisite  to  the  knowledge  and  practice*  of  mechanic  arts. 
These  partake  of  the  nature  of  apprenticeships,  and  stand  on 
peculiar  grounds  of  reason  and  policy.  I  speak  only  of  the 
regular  and  full  course  of  collegiate  study."  * 

An  infant  is  not  liable,  at  common  law,  for  the  expense  of 
repairing  his  dwelling-house  on  a  contract  made  by  him  for 
that  purpose ;  although  such  repairs  were  necessary  for  the 
prevention  of  immediate  and  serious  injury  to  the  house.* 
So  timber  furnished  to  an  infant  for  building  on  his  own  land 
is  not  a  necessary.*  The  law  is  extremely  reluctant  to  per- 
mit an  infant's  real  estate  to  be  encumbered  in  any  possible 
way.  And  it  is  ruled  that  the  services  and  expenses  of  coun- 
sel in  a  suit  brought  to  protect  the  infant's  title  to  his  real 
estate  cannot  for  similar  reasons  be  charged  against  the  infant 
on  his  own  contract.^ 

But  the  doctrine  that  legal  expenses  cannot  be  charged  as 
necessaries  for  an  infant  appears  not  to  prevail  in  Con- 
necticut ;  and  the  ntOre  liberal  rule  is  asserted,  that  in  cases 
where,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  a  civil  suit  is  the  only 
means  by  which  an  infant  can  procure  the  absolute  neces- 
saries which  he  requires,  power  cannot  be  denied  him  to 
make  the  necessary  contracts  for  its  commencement 

*  662    and  prosecution ;  *  for  it  would  be  a  reproach  to  the 

1  Co.  Litt  172;  1  Sid.  112;  Met.  Contr.  69,  n. ;  Smith  Contr.  269,  278. 
'i  Middlebury  College  v.  Chandler,  16  Yt  688. 

•  Per  Rofce,  J.,  ib. 

«  Tupper  V.  Caldwell,  12  Met.  659 ;  West  v,  Gregg,  1  Grant,  68. 

•  Freeman  v,  Bridger,  4  Jones  Law,  1. 

•  Phelps  V.  Worcester,  11  N.  H.  61. 
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law  to  hold  otherwise.^  In  this  particular  case,  the  circum- 
stances justifying  relief  were  very  strong.  Moreover,  the 
English  cases  long  ago  established  that  money  advanced  to 
an  infant  to  procure  him  liberation  from  arrest,  where  he 
was  in  execution,  or  taken  in  custody  on  a  debt  for  neces- 
saries, could  be  recovered  as  necessaries.^  And  we  have 
already  seen  that  legal  expenses  may  sometimes  be  classed  as 
necessaries  for  married  women.^  On  the  whole,  it  may  be 
said  that  a  lawsuit  brought  by  a  minor  may  or  may  not  be 
regarded  as  a  necessary  for  him,  according  to  circumstances. 
And  it  would  appear  that  the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  an 
attorney  to  show  that  the  suit  could  be  viewed  in  such  a  light 
so  as  to  entitle  him  to  recover  for  his  fees  and  disbursements*^ 
Generally,  a  guardian  or  next  friend  would  assume  the 
responsibility  of  employing  counsel  for  advice  or  suits  on  an 
infant's  behalf.  A  court  of  equity  will  enforce  against  an 
infant  an  agreement  settling  a  suit  made  by  his  guardian, 
when  it  appears  to  have  been  made  for  the  infant's  benefit.^ 

The  doctrine  of  necessaries  is  manifestly  not  to  be  extended 
to  an  infant's  trading  contracts,  as  we  have  already  inti- 
mated. Thus  the  board  of  four  horses  for  six  months,  the 
principal  use  of  which  was  in  the  business  of  a  hackman,  is 
not  within  the  class  of  necessaries  for  which  an  infant  is  lia- 
ble, although  the  horses  are  occasionally  used  to  carry  his 
family  out  to  ride.^  The  board  of  an  infant  again  is  included 
among  the  necessaries  for  which  he  may  pledge  his  credit.*^ 
But  here,  too,  we  must  keep  within  our  principle.  Thus 
where  an  infant  took  a  house  to  carry  on  the  business  of  a 
barber ;  the  house  containing  five  rooms,  two  on  the  ground 
floor,  one  of  which  he  occupied  as  a  shop,  the  other  to  reside 
in,  and  three  above  which  he  underlet ;  he  was  held  not  to 
be  liable  for  the  rent.®  An  infant  may  contract  for  his  neces- 
sary lodging,  but  he  cannot  bind  himself  for  more. 

1  MuTison  V.  Washband,  81  Conn.  808. 

2  Clarke  u.  Leslie,  6  Esp.  28 ;  2  Eden,  72. 

«  Sujjra,  p.  78.  *  Thrall  v.  Wright,  88  Vt.  494. 

*  In  re  Livingston,  84  N.  Y.  656. 

*  Merriam  v.  Cunningham,  11  Cush.  40;  supra,  p.  644. 

7  Bradley  v.  Pratt,  28  Vt.  878.  ^  Lowe  v.  Griffith,  1  Scott,  468. 
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But  the  question  in  all  such  cases  is  one  of  mixed  law  and 
fact.  And  articles  prima  facie  to  be  classed  as  luxuries,  such 
as  wines,  fruits,  and  the  use  of  a  horae  and  carriage,  might, 
under  some  circumstances,  become  necessaries ;  as  if,  for  in- 
stance, medically  prescribed,  for  an  infant's  health ;  though 
this  salutary  rule  is  not  designed  to  support  a  quibble.^  The 
infant's  clothes  may  be  fine  or  coarse,  according  to  his  rank ; 
his  education  may  vary  according  to  the  station  he  is  to  fill, 
and  the  extent  of  his  probable  means  when  of  age ;  and  as  to 
servants,  attendance,  and  the  like,  this  will  depend  on  his 
social  position .2  Stock  purchased  for  a  farm  too,  may  under 
some. special  circumstances  be  treated  as  necessaries.^  And 
upon  such  issues,  quantity  may  be  as  much  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  jury  as  quality.* 

If  one  furnish  an  infant  necessaries,  and  also  other  articles 

not  necessary  under  his  circumstances  and  condition,  he  is  not 

on  that  account  precluded  from  recovering  for  the 

*  653    necessaries ;  *  though,  as  to  the  balance  of  his  claim, 

he  may  be  without  a  remedy.^ 

An  infant  is  not  liable  for  necessaries  when  he  lives  under 
the  roof  of  his  father,  who  provides  every  thing  which  seems 
proper.  And  so  when  he  is  supplied  by  a  guardian  or  widowed 
mother.  The  parent  or  the  legal  protector  having  the  means, 
and  being  willing  to  furnish  all  that  is  actually  necessary,  the 
infant  can  make  no  binding  contract  for  any  article  without 
such  protector's  consent.  Prima  facie^  where  the  child  resides 
at  home,  proper  maintenance  is  furnished  him :  and  the 
tradesman  who  furnishes  goods  to  an  infant  does  so  at  his 
peril ;  it  is  incumbent  upon  him  to  show  the  necessity  of  a 
supply.^     But  an  infant,  when  absent  from  home,  and  not 

1  See  Wharton  v.  Mackenzie,  6  Q.  B.  606. 

S  See  Aldenon,  B.,  Chappie  t;.  Cooper,  18  M.  &  W.  258. 

'  Mohney  v,  Evans,  51  Penn.  St.  80. 

*  Burghart  v.  Angerstein,  6  Car.  &  P.  690. 

>  Turberville  v.  Whitehouse,  12  Price,  692;  Bent  v.  Manning,  10  V t  225. 
And  see  Johnson  t;.  Lines,  6  W.  &  S.  80;  Wilhelm  v.  Hardman,  18  Md.  140. 

«  Bainbridge  v.  Pickerin  ,  2  BUcks.  1825 ;  Story  i;.  Pery,  4  Car.  &  P.  526 ; 
Angel  v.  M'Lellan,  16  Mass.  28 ;  Wailing  v.  Toll,  9  Johns.  140 ;  Johnson  r. 
Lines,  6  W.  &  S.  80;  Kline  v.  L'Amoreux,  2  Paige,  419;  Perrin  v.  Wilson,  10 
Mis*  451 ;  Freeman  p.  Bridger,  4  Jones  Law,  1 ;  Smith  v.  Young,  2  Der.  &  Bat 
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under  the  care  of  his  parent  or  guardian,  is  usually  liable  for 
his  own  necessaries.^  And  the  law  will  imply  a  promise  on 
the  part  of  an  infant  having  no  legal  protector,  to  make  pay- 
ment.^ 

*  There  is  no  inflexible  rule  of  law,  however,  which  *  554 
makes  it  incumbent  on  the  tradesman  ^^ho  supplies  an 
infant,  to  inquire  as  to  his  situation  and  resources  before  giv- 
ing him  credit  for  necessaries ;  though  it  would  be  prudent 
always  for  him  to  do  so.^  And  the  parent  may  sanction  by 
words  or  conduct  the  child's  purchase,  so  as  to  make  it  ob- 
ligatory. As  in  a  case  where  the  infant  daughter,  living  with 
her  mother  at  a  hotel,  drove  to  the  plaintiff's  store  in  a  car- 
riage, accompanied  by  her  mother,  who  waited  in  the  carriage 
while  her  daughter  purchased  the  goods,  some  of  which  she 
took  home  in  the  carriage,  while  others  were  delivered  at  the 
hotel ;  here  it  might  be  reasonably  inferred,  as  the  court 
decided,  that  the  whole  had  come  under  the  mother's  inspec- 
tion, so  as  to  make  the  infant  liable  for  the  purchase.* 

The  English  cases  seem  to  lay  especial  stress  upon  the 
question  whether  articles  are  or  are  not  of  themselves  neces- 
saries. And  it  is  held  not  only  that  an  infant  may  enter  into 
a  contract  for  necessaries  for  ready  money,  but  that  he  may 
be  bound  by  any  reasonable  contract  for  necessaries  on  a 
credit,  though  he  has  an  income  of  his  own,  and  an  allowance 
amply  sufficient  for  his  support.^  In  South  Carolina,  a  con- 
trary doctrine  is  maintained ;  namely,  that  an  infant  who  is 
furnished  with  necessaries,  or  the  means  in  cash  of  procuring 
them,  by  his  parent  or  guardian,  or  from  any  other  source,  is 
prima  fade  not  liable  for  nepessaries  furnished  him  on  credit.® 
This  is,  likewise,  the  rule  in  some  other  States.*^     Claims 


26;  Connolly  v,  Hull,  8  McCord,  6;  Elrod  t;.  Myers,  2  Head,  88;  Kraker  v. 
By  ram,  18  Rich.  168;  Tilton  i;.  RusBell,  II  Ala.  497;  Hossee  v,  Roundtree, 
Busbee  Law,  110. 

^  Angel  V.  M'Lellan,  16  Mass.  28 ;  Hunt  v.  Thompson,  8  Scam.  179. 

^  Hyman  v.  Cain,  8  Jones  Law,  111. 

'  Brayshaw  v.  Eaton,  7  Scott,  188. 

«  Dalton  17.  Gib,  5  Bing.  N.  C.  198;  Atchison  v.  Bruff,  60  Barb.  881. 

•  Burghart  v.  Hall,  4  M.  &  W.  727  ;  Smith  Contr.  278. 

^  Rivers  v.  Gregg,  5  Rich.  Eq.  274.     And  see  Mortara  v.  Hall,  6  Sim.  466. 

7  Nicholson  v,  VVilborn,  18  Geo.  467. 
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against  an  infant  for  necessaries  being  perfectly  valid  at  law, 
the  creditor  cannot  sue  in  equity.^    And  while  it  is  true  that 
an  infant  cannot  bind  himself  when  he  has  a  parent  or  guar- 
dian who  supplies  his  wants,  he  may  be  bound  by  the 

*  555    purchase  *  of  necessaries  under  the  express  or  implied 

authority  of  }\is  guardian.^  But  not  for  any  thing  ab- 
surd or  improper  in  quantity  or  quality.^  And  where  credit 
is  given  to  a  parent,  the  infant's  estate  is  not  answerable.^ 

The  rule  as  to  necessaries  in  general  is,  that  it  is  the  prov- 
ince of  the  court  to  determine  whether  the  articles  sued  for 
are  within  the  class  of  necessaries,  and,  if  so,  it  is  the  proper 
duty  of  the  jury  to  pass  upon  the  questions  of  quantity,  qual- 
ity, and  their  adaptation  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  the 
infant.^  But  as  the  reader  is  already  apprised,  this  rule  is 
neither  stated  nor  applied  with  invariable  precision  in  all 
cases.  Generally,  the  question  is  one  of  fact  for  the  juiy; 
and  the  two  principal  circumstances  are,  whether  the  articles 
are  suitable  to  the  minor's  estate  and  condition,  and  whether 
he  is,  or  is  not,  without  other  means  of  supply.®  An  infant 
will  be  held  to  pay  for  necessaries  what  they  are  reasonably 
worth,  but  not  what  he  may  foolishly  have  agreed  to  pay  for 
them.7  Nor  can  the  court  be  precluded,  by  the  form  of  the 
contract,  from  inquiring  into  their  real  value.^ 

An  infant  is  liable  to  an  action  at  the  suit  of  a  person  ad- 
vancing money  to  a  third  party  to  pay  for  necessaries  furnished 
to  the  infant.^  But  it  is  thought  to  be  otherwise  as  to  money 
supplied  directiy  to  the  infant,  to  be -by  him  thus  expended, 
notwithstanding  the  money  be  actually  laid  out  for  necessa- 
ries.^^  The  reason  for  this  distinction  is  said  to  be  that  in  the 

1  Oliver  t;.  McDuffie,  28  Geo.  522.  >  WaUon  v.  HenBel»  7  Watts,  844. 

s  Johnson  v.  Lines,  6  W.  &  8.  80. 

*  Sinklear  v.  Emert,  18  III.  68. 

ft  Peters  v,  Fleming,  6  M.  &  W.  42;  Harrison  v.  Fane,  1  Man.  &  Gr.  650; 
Phelps  V,  Worcester,  11  N.  H.  51 ;  Merriam  v.  Cunningham,  11  Cush.  40 ;  Beeler 
r.  Young,  1  Bibb,  519. 

«  Per  Shaw,  C.  J.,  Davis  v.  Caldwell,  12  Cosh.  512. 

7  Locke  V.  Smith,  41  N.  H.  846. 

8  See  10  Mod.  85 ;  Met  Contr.  78 ;  2  Kent  Com.  240. 

9  Swift  V,  Bennett,  10  Cush.  4^6 ;  Randall  v.  Sweet,  1  Denio,  460. 

10  Macphers.  Inf.  505,  506  ;  Ellis  v.  Ellis,  5  Mod.  868 ;  12  Mod.  197 ;  Earle  r. 
Peele,  1  Salk.  886;  Clarke  v.  Leslie,  5  £sp.  28. 
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* 


latter  case  the  contract  arises  upon  the  lending,  and  that  the 
law  will  not  support  contracts  which  are  to  depend  for 
their  validity  upon  a  subsequent  *  contingency.^  One  *  566 
writer  admits  that  according  to  some  reports  of  a  lead- 
ing case,  the  court  held  that  if  the  money  were  actually  ex- 
pended for  necessaries  the  infant  would-be  chargeable  ;  ^  but 
adds  that  the  weight  of  authority  is,  that  the  infant  is  not 
liable  at  law  for  money  thus  lent  and  appropriated.®  What 
this  weight  of  authority  may  be,  is  not  apparent.  The  equity 
rule  is,  that  if  money  is  lent  to  an  infant  to  pay  for  neces- 
saries, and  it  is  so  applied,  the  infant  becomes  liable  in  equity; 
for  the  lender  stands  in  place  of  the  payee.^  And  this  is 
the  New  York  doctrine,  whether  legal  or  equitable.^  An 
innkeeper's  lien  on  the  baggage  of  his  infant  guest  has  been 
protected  in  our  courts,  notwithstanding  the  infant  acted 
improperly  and  contrary  to  his  guardian's  wishes ;  so  long  as 
the  innkeeper  acted  in  good  faith;  and  this  even  to  the  extent 
of  protecting  the  innkeeper  for  money  furnished  the  infant 
which  was  expended  for  necessaries.®  Circuity  of  action 
should  not  be  favored  at  this  late  day,  especially  when  the 
object  is  after  all  to  enforce  a  moral  obligation  in  small  trans- 
actions. 

The  old  books  say  that  an  infant  may  bind  himself  by  his 
deed  to  pay  for  necessaries.^  Yet  it  has  been  considered 
clearly  settled  that  he  cannot  do  so  by  a  bond  in  a  penal  sum ; 
since  it  cannot  be  to  his  advantage  to  become  subject  to  a 
penalty.®    But  on  the  question  whether  an  infant  is  bound 

I  See  Swift  v.  Bennett,  10  Gush.  486.  ^  EHis  v.  Ellis,  12  Mod.  197. 

>  Met.  Contr.  72.  The  learned  writer  quotes  a  dictum  from  10  Mod.  67,  to 
controvert  that  of  12  Mod.  197,  which  last  held  that  money  might  be  sometimes 
properly  charged  upon  the  infant.  But  the  context  only  contemplates  the 
''great  difierence  between  lending  an  infant  money  to  buy  necessaries,  and 
actually  seeing  the  money  to  laid  out."  Besides,  it  is  not  clear  which  of  the  two  is 
the  better  dictum. 

«  Marlow  v.  Pitfeild,  1  P.  Wms.  568. 

6  Smith  V.  Oliphant,  2  Sandf.  806.  And  see  Randall  v.  Sweet,  1  Denio,  460, 
per  Bronson,  C.  J. 

8  Watson  V.  Cross,  2  Dut.  147. 

7  Com.  Dig.  Infant.    But  see  next  page. 

8  Ayliffw.  Archdale,  Cro.  Eliz.  920;  Corpe  v.  Overton,  10  Bing.  252;  Smith 
Contr.  281 ;  Met.  Contr.  75. 
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by  a  note  not  negotiable  given  for  necessaries,  there  is  an 
irreconcilable  difference  of  opinion  in  the  authorities  ;  though 
Story  considers  the  weight  of  modern  English  and  American 
authorities  greatly  in  favor  of  holding  promissory  notes  given 
or  indorsed  by  an  infant  voidable  only,  and  therefore  capable  of 
being  ratified  after  the  party  comes  of  age.^    Hie  mis- 

*  551    chief  of  holding  an  infant's  promissory  note  for  *  nec- 

essaries to  be  worthless,  is  the  same  as  in  loans  of 
money  for  the  same  purpose ;  namely,  that  an  infant  is  thereby 
allowed  to  get  his  supplies  without  paying  for  them.  Equity 
influences  the  later  cases ;  that  somewhat  novel  and  vet 
manifestly  just  principle  gaining  ground  that  one  who  receives 
advantages  is  liable  on  an  implied  contract  to  furnish  a  suita- 
ble recompense.  Reeve  and  others  state  the  law  thus :  that 
an  infant  is  not  bound  by  any  express  contract  for  necessaries 
to  the  extent  of  such  contract,  but  is  bound  only  on  an  im- 
plied contract  to  pay  the  amount  of  their  value  to  him  ;  that 
when  the  instrument  given  by  him  as  security  for  payment  is 
such  that,  by  the  rules  of  law,  the  consideration  cannot  be 
inquired  into,  it  is  void  and  not  merely  voidable  ;  that  when- 
ever the  instrument  is  such  that  the  consideration  may  be 
inquired  into,  he  is  liable  thereon  for  the  true  value  of  the 
articles  for  which  it  was  given.^  This  excellent  statement 
could  hardly  be  improved  upon ;  and,  for  a  topic  so  entirely 
unsettled,  is  as  well  entitled  to  be  called  good  law  as  any 
thing  else.  And,  what  is  more,  it  has  justice  in  it.  The 
doctrine  has  received  substantial  encouragement  in  Massa- 
chusetts.^ Even  a  bond  for  necessaries  has  been  deemed 
binding  in  a  State  where  the  statute  allows  its  consideration 
to  be  impeached  and  a  judgment  pro  tanto  rendered  for  the 
amount  actually  due.^  And  the  same  practical  result  &eem3 
to  be  reached  in  New  Hampshire,  and  other  States,  so  as 
further  to  give  the  infant's  indorser  or  surety  a  remedy 
against  him.^ 

^  Story  Prom.  Notes,  6th  ed.  §  78,  and  cases  cited.    Aod  tee  2  Kent  Com. 
11th  ed.  267 ;  Bayley  Bills,  ch.  2,  pp.  45,  46,  5th  ed.    See  last  chapter. 
X  Reeve  Dom.  Rel.  229,  280 ;  2  Dane  Abr.  864,  865;  Met.  Contr.  75. 
>  Stone  r.  Dennis,  18  Pick.  6,  7,  per  Shaw,  C.  J. ;  Earle  r.  Reed,  10  Met.  887. 
4  Guthrie  v.  Morris,  22  Ark.  411. 
ft  M'Crillis  v.  How,  8  N.  H.  848 ;  Conn  v.  Cobum,  7  N.  H.  868;  Dubose  p. 
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In  a  late  Vermont  ease,  this  later  rule  received  a  striking 
illustration.  An  infant  boarded  in  a  countiy  town  for  some 
twenty  weeks  at  a  reasonable  price.  The  person  to  whom  he 
was  indebted  owed  his  own  adult  son  money,  and  for  the 
convenience  of  the  parties  drew  an  order  upon  the  infant, 
authorizing  him  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  board  to  his  son ; 
which  order  was  duly  received,  and  the  infant  agreed  Uk  pay 
it.  Soon  after,  by  consent  of  the  parties,  this  order  was 
surrendered,  and  *  the  infant  substituted  in  its  place  *  558 
his  promissory  note.  This  note  was  negotiable,  but 
never  was  negotiated ;  and  the  holder,  the  adult  son  of  the 
person  furnishing  board,  brought  a  suit  thereon.  The  evi- 
dence showed  that  the  defendant's  board  constituted  the  sole 
consideration  of  the  note.  It  was  held  that  the  consideration 
of  the  note  was  open  to  inquiry,  and  that,  upon  the  facts 
found,  the  defendant  was  liable  to  the  plaintiff  for  the  full 
amount  of  the  note ;  and,  as  the  court  also  decided,  with 
interest.^  We  may  here  add  that  infancy  of  the  maker  of  a 
note  does  not  excuse  the  want  of  a  demand  on  him  by  the 
holder  in  order  to  charge  the  indorsee.^ 

There  are  other  contracts  besides  necessaries  which  ar^ 
excepted  from  the  general  rule,  and  are  made  obligatory  upon 
the  infant ;  being  neither  void  nor  voidable. 

Thus  contracts  of  marriage  are  binding,  if  executed  ;  they 
cannot  be  avoided  on  the  ground  of  infancy.     These  have 

WTieddon,  4  M'Cord,  221;  Haine  v.  Tariunt,  2  Hill  (S.  C),  400;  McMinn  ». 
Bichmonds,  6  Yerg.  9.    See  contra,  Swasey  v.  Vanderheyden,  10  Johns.  88. 

^  Bradley  v.  Pratt,  28  Vt.  878.  Says  the  learned  judge  who  gave  the  opinion 
in  this  case,  after  a  full  examination  of  the  conflicting  authorities  as  to  the  in- 
fant's liability  on  his  promissory  note  for  necessaries  :  "  We  may  then,  we  think, 
regard  the  question  as  still  in  dubiOf  and  justifying  the  court  .in  treating  it  as  still 
an  open  question.  And  being  so,  we  should  desire  to  put  it  upon  safe  and  con- 
sistent ground.-  We  are  led,  then,  to  inquire  what  is  the  true  principle  lying  at 
the  foundation  of  all  these  inquiries.  We  think  it  is,  that  the  infant  should  be 
enabled  to  pledge  his  credit  for  necessaries  to  any  extent  consistent  with  his 
perfect  safety.  All  the  cases  and  all  the  elementary  writers  expressly  hold  that 
it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  infant  that  he  should  be  able  to  contract  for  neces- 
saries ;  and  we  see  no  reason  why  he  may  not  be  allowed  to  contract  in  the 
onlinary  modes  of  contracting,  so  ikr  as  his  perfect  safety  is  maintained  always." 
See  Thing  i;.  Libbey,  16  Me.  65. 

*  Wyman  v,  Adams,  12  Cush.  210. 
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been  considered  in  another  connection.^  So,  too,  the  general 
rights  and  liabilities  of  a  husband  as  to  custody,  maintenance, 
and  the  like,  which  are  incidental  to  the  marriage  relation, 
apply  to  infants  as  to  adults.^  So  is  a  contract  for  the 
burial  of  a  spouse  held  beneficial  and  binding  upon  an  in- 
fant.^ 

*  55©       *  The  acts  of  an  infant  that  do  not  touch  his  interest, 

but  which  take  effect  from  an  authority  which  he  is  by 
law  trusted  to  exercise,  are  binding ;  as  if  an  infan)}  executor 
receives  and  acquits  debts  to  the  testator,  or  an  infant  officer 
of  a  corporation  joins  in  corporate  acts,  or  any  other  infant 
does  the  duties  of  an  office  which  he  may  legally  hold.*  And 
his  conveyance  of  land  which  he  held  in  trust  for  another,  in 
accordance  with  the  trust,  is  not  to  be  disaffirmed  b}''  him  on 
the  ground  of  infancy  ;  a  principle  which  may  extend  some- 
times to  conveyances  from  a  parent  made  to  defraud  creditors.* 
This  seems  to  arise  from  the  consideration  which  the  law  pays 
to  the  rights  of  others  besides  the  infant ;  or,  to  put  it  differ- 
ently, the  doctrine  may  rest  upon  this  fact,  that  the  infant  in 
such  cases  does  not  act  as  an  infant.  So  the  acts  of  the  king 
cannot  be  avoided  on  the  ground  of  infancy ;  partly  for  the 
same  reasons,  partly  as  one  of  the  attributes  of  his  sover- 
eignty .*  This  attribute  of  sovereignty  may  perhaps  enter  as 
an  element  into  the  public  acts  of  infants  in  this  countr}'- 
who  are  improperly  chosen  to  civil  offices,  yet  whose  official 
acts  should  be  sustained. 

It  is  held  that  infants  and  married  women,  owning  proprie- 
tary rights  in  townships,  are  not  by  reason  of  legal  incapacity 
prevented  from  being  bound  by  the  acts  of  proprietors  at  legal 
meetings.^  And  the  same  is  doubtless  true  of  infant  share- 
holdei*s  in  corporations  generally.     Their  incapacity  would, 

1  See  Husband  and  Wife,  ch.  1 ;  Bonney  v.  Reardin,  6  Bush,  84. 

s  Bac.  Abr.  Infancy  and  Age  (B) ;  3  Burr.  1802;  Met.  €ontr.  66. 

>  Chappie  r.  Cooper,  18  M.  &  W.  269. 

«  Met.  Contr.  66.  See  Butler  v.  Breck,  7  Met.  164 ;  Roach  v.  Quick,  9  Wend. 
288. 

«  Prouty  r.  Edgar,  6  Clarke  (iQwa),  868;  Starr  v.  Wright,  20  Ohio  St.  97 ; 
Elliott  t;.  Horn,  10  Ala.  848. 

•  Met.  Contr.  66. 

7  Townsend  v.  Downer,  82  Vt.  188. 
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otherwise,  block  the  wheels  of  business  altogether  in  matters 
where  it  is  really  property  and  not  persons  that  are  usually 
represented. 

An  infant  defendant  is  as  much  bound  by  a  decree  in  equity 
as  a  person  of  full  age ;  therefore,  if  there  be  an  absolute 
decree  made  against  a  defendant,  who  is  under  age,  and  who 
has  regularly  appeared  by  a  guardian  ad  litem^  he  will  not  be 
permitted  to  dispute  it  unless  upon  the  same  grounds  as  an 
adult  might  have  disputed  it ;  such  as  fraud,  collusion,  or 
error.^  As  to  the  binding  force  of  judgments  at  law,  the  rule 
does  not  seem  to  be  equally  strong.^  But  where  a  defendant 
in  a  suit  is  a  minor  at  the  time  of  service  of  summons,  and  the 
record  shows  that  he  becomes  of  full  age  before  the  judgment 
is  taken,  a  court  is  disposed  to  uphold  the  judgment  unless  it 
can  be  impeached  for  fraud.* 

It  is  an  old  and  well-settled  doctrine  that  an  infant 
will  be  *  bound  by  any  act  which  the  law  would  have  *  560 
compelled  him  to  perform  ;  as  if  the  infant  make  equal 
partition  of  lands,  or  assign  dower,  or  release  an  estate  mort- 
gaged on  satisfaction  of  the  debt.*  But  it  is  held  that  this 
rule  does  not  apply  to  the  case  of  a  voluntary  distribution ; 
for  the  law,  though  it  would  have  coerced  a  distribution, 
might  not  have  made  just  such  a  one  as  was  made  by  the 
parties.^ 

Enlistments  are  binding  contracts  under  the  public  stat- 
utes.^ Whenever  a  statute  authorizes  a  contract  which  from 
its  nature  or  objects  is  manifestly  intended  to  be  performed 
by  infants,  such  a  contract  must,  in  point  of  law,  be  deemed 
for  their  benefit  and  for  the  public  benefit ;  so  that  when  bona 

1  1  Dan.  Ch.  Practice,  205 ;  Rivers  v.  Durr,  46  Ala.  418 ;  Ralston  v.  Lahee, 
8  Clarke  (Iowa),  17  ;  In  re  Livingston,  84  N.  Y.  565.  But  see  Tibbs  &.  Allen 
27  lU.  119  ;  Driver  v.  Driver,  6  tnd.  286  ;  Ashton  v.  Ashton,  85  Md.  496 ;  infra, 
p.  598. 

3  Supra,  p.  548. 

'  Stupp  17.  Holmes,  48  Mis.  89.    And  see  Blake  v,  Douglass,  27.  Ind.  416. 

«  Co.  Litt.  88  a,  172  a ;  8  Burr,  1801 ;  Met  Contr.  67 ;  Jones  v.  Brewer,  1  Pick. 
814 ;  Bavington  v.  Clarke,  2  Penn.  115 ;  Prouty  v.  Edgar,  6  Clarke  (Iowa),  858. 

s  Kilcrease  v.  Shelby,  28  Miss.  161. 

*  King  r.  Rotberfield  Greys,  1  B.  &  C.  845 ;  Commonwealth  v.  Gamble,  11 S. 
&  B.  98 ;  United  States  i;.  Bainbridge,  1  Mason,  88,  before  Story,  J. 
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fide  made  it  is  neither  void  nor  voidable,  but  is  strictly  obli- 
gatory upon  them.  Yet  if  there  be  fraud,  circumvention,  or 
undue  advantage  taken  of  the  infant's  age  or  situation  by 
the  public  agents,  the  contract  could  not,  in  reason  or  justice, 
be  enforced.^  And  contracts  of  enlistment  are  not  by  our 
statutes  usually  made  binding  upon  any  infants  under  a  pre- 
scribed age.^ 

On  like  principles,  a  minor  may  be  bound  by  his  indentures 
of  apprenticeship,  executed  in  strict  conformity  to  statute ; 
this  being  likewise  deemed  for  his  benefit.  By  the  custom  of 
London,  and  under  the  laws  of  some  States,  the  covenants  of 
the  minor  apprentice  are  obligatory  upon  him.  But  it  is 
otherwise  by  the  common  law  of  England,  and  also  under 
the  statutes  of  Elizabeth,  and  in  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
and  other  States.  Still,  although  the  infant  is  not  liable  for 
breach  of  his  covenants,  he  cannot  dissolve  the  indenture.^ 
The  English  doctrine  is  that  indentures  are  so  far  binding, 

that  the  master  may  enforce  his  rights  under  them ;  and 
*  561    the  legal  incidents  of  service  •  as  apprentice  attach  to 

this  relation  ;  unless  the  master  by  his  own  misconduct 
deprives  the  infant  of  the  benefits  of  the  contract,  in  which 
case  the  law  will  release  the  latter  from  his  bargain.^ 

In  this  country,  the  cases  are  very  common  where  a  minor 
is  said  to  be  emancipated  and  entitled  to  contract  for  and 
receive  his  own  wages.  But  the  significance  of  the  word 
^^  emancipation  "  is  not  exact ;  and,  certainly,  the  legal  obliga- 
tion of  the  infant's  contract  for  work  is  by  no  means  com- 
mensurate with  his  right  to  the  fruits  of  his  own  toil.  His 
legal  capacity  to  do  acts  necessarily  binding  does  not  seem  to 
be  enlarged  by  the  circumstance  that  his  father  has  given  him 
his  time  ;  and  the  general  rule,  independently  of  the  appren- 

1  United  States  v,  Bainbridge.    And  see  Franklin  v.  Mooney,  2  Tex.  462. 

2  Matter  of  Tarble,  26  Wis.  890 ;  Inn  McDonald,  1  Low.  100. 

'  Met.  Contr.  66.  But  in  some  States  he  can.  See  Woodruff  v.  Logan,  1 
Eng.  276 ;  Stokes  v.  Hatcher,  1  South.  84 ;  MDowles'  Case,  8  Johns.  881 ; 
Blunt  V.  Melcher,  2  Mass.  228 ;  Rex  v.  Inhabitants  of  Wigston,  8  B.  &  C.  484 ; 
Clark  V,  Goddard,  89  Ala.  164 ;  in/ra,  p.  606,  and  n. 

4  6  Dowl.  &  R7.  889;  6  T.  R.  668 ;  Cro.  Jac.  494;  Cro.  Car.  179;  Met 
Contr.  66 ;  Rex  v.  Mountoorrel,  8  M.  &  S.  497. 
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tice  acts,  is  that  an  infant  who  contracts  to  perform  labor  for 
a  fixed  time  at  a  definite  rate,  may  put  an  end  to  it  whenever 
he  chooses,  and  claim  compensation  fro  rata  ioit  his  ser- 
vices.^ Infants,  acting  upon  bad  advice,  have  sometimes  the 
effrontery,  after  rescinding  a  contract  beneficial  to  them- 
selves, to  demand  wages  from  their  employers,  without  the 
allowance  of  reasonable  offsets ;  but  the  courts  are  not  so 
foolish  as  to  indulge  them  often  in  this  respect;  hence,  in 
numerous  instances,  it  is  decided  that  where  an  infant  puts 
an  end  to  his  contract  of  service,  his  demand  for  proportional 
wages  is  subject  to  the  reasonable  deduction  of  his  employer 
for  part-payments,  board,  and  necessaries  furnished  him  dur- 
ing the  same  period,  even  to  the  entire  extinction  of  his  own 
claim*  And  the  injury  sustained  by  his  employer  will 
be  not  unfrequently  *  taken  into  account.^  But  the  *  562 
infant  cannot  be  sued  for  breach  of  his  agreement  of 
service.^  Of  course  he  may  set  off  his  own  labor  against  the 
employer's  demand  for  necessaries.^  And  the  mutual  under- 
standing of  the  parties  as  to  whether  the  infant's  services 
should  be  paid  for  %or  counterbalanced  completely  by  his 
board  and  education,  should  be  regarded  in  every  case,  upon 
examination  of  the  circumstances.® 

A  case  occurred  in  Massachusetts  a  few  years  ago,  where 
an  infant,  in  consideration  of  an  outfit  to  enable  him  to  go  to 
California,  agreed,  with  his  father's  assent,  to  give  the  party 

1  Person  v.  Chase,  87  Vt.  647 ;  Van  Pelt  v.  Corwine,  6  Ind.  868 ;  Ray  v. 
Haines,  52  111.  486 ;  Daries  o.  Turton,  18  Wis.  186 ;  Moses  v.  Stevens,  2  Pick. 
832 ;  Mason  v.  Wright,  18  Met.  806 ;  Lufkin  v.  Mayall,  5  Fost.  82 ;  Francis  v. 
Felmet,  4  Dey.  &  Bat.  498;  Judkins  t^.  Walker,  17  Me.  88;  Nashville,  &c.,  R.  R. 
Co.  v.  Elliott,  1  Cold.  611.  But  see  Weeks  v,  Leighton,  6  N.  H.  848 ;  Hamej  t;. 
Owen,  4  Blackf.  886 ;  Wilhelm  v.  Hardman,  18  Md.  140 ;  M'Coy  v.  Hnfiman, 
8  Cow.  84 ;  Medbury  v.  Watrous,  7  Hill,  110.  As  to  the  more  general  effect  of 
emancipation,  see  wL-pra,  pp.  867-871. 

a  Thomas  v.  Dike,  11  Vt.  278 ;  Hoxie  v.  Lincoln,  26  Vt.  206 ;  Lowe  v.  Sin- 
klear,  27  Mis.  808 ;  Stone  v.  Dennison,  18  Pick.  1 ;  Squier  v.  Hydliff,  9  Mich. 
274 ;  Wilhelm  v.  Hardman,  18  Md.  140;  Roundy  v.  Thatcher,  49  N.  H.  626. 

>  Thomas  o.  Dike,  11  Vt.  278 ;  Hoxie  v.  Lincoln,  26  Vt.  206 ;  Lowe  v,  Sin- 
klear,  27  Mis.  808 ;  Moses  i;.  Stevens,  2  Pick.  886.  Contra,  M^ker  v.  Hurd,  31 
Vt.  689;  Derocher  v.  Continental  Mills,  68  Me.  217. 

^  Frazier  v.  Rowan,  2  Brev.  47. 

A  Francis  v.  Felmet,  4  Dev.  &  Bat.  498. 

•  Moantain  V.  Fisher,  22  Wis.  98 ;  Gamer  r.  Board,  27  Ind.  828. 
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furnishing  the  outfit  one-third  of  all  the  aA'ails  of  his  labor 
during  his  absence,  which  he  afterwards  sent  accordingly. 
The  jury  having  found  that  the  agreement  was  fairly  made, 
and  for  a  reasonable  consideration,  and  beneficial  to  the  infant, 
it  was  held  that  he  could  not  rescind  the  agreement  and  recover 
the  amount  sent,  deducting  the  cost  of  the  outfit  and  any 
other  money  expended  for  him  under  the  agreement.^  This 
offer,  the  court  observed,  would  not  place  the  parties  in  statu 
quo^  for  the  defendants  took  the  risk  of  the  life,  health,  and 
good  fortune  of  the  plaintiff.  Under  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  the  sum  advanced  was  held  to  be  a  reasonable  con- 
sideration for  a  third  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  plaintifTs 
labor. 

It  is  a  well-known  principle  that  when  a  contract  is  dis- 
solved by  mutual  consent,  pro  rata  wages  may  be  recovered 
without  express  agreement.  This  applies  to  infants  as  well 
as  adults.  But  a  father  is  so  far  bound  by  his  son's  contract 
that  his  own  claim  for  compensation  depends  upon  his  son's 
proper  performance.^  The  employer,  on  the  other  hand, 
cannot  make  a  new  contract  with  the  minor,  so  as  to  super- 
sede the  first  one,  without  the  assent  of  the  father,  or  other 
person  with  whom  the  original  contract  was  made.*  But  it  is 
held  that  a  contract  of  hiring  between  an  infant  and  a  third 
person  is  not  rendered  inoperative  on  the  infant's  part  merely 
for  want  of  the  parent's  previous  consent;  the  infant  not 
having  avoided  the  contract,  and  the  parent  making  no  effort 
to  assert  his  paramount  rights.^ 

^  Breed  v.  Judd,  1  Gray,  455. 

>  Rogers  v.  Steele,  24  Vt.  518.  See  Thomas  v,  Williams,  1  Ad.  &  E.  685; 
Roundj  V,  Thatcher,  49  N.  H.  526. 

s  McDonald  v.  Montague,  80  Vt.  857.  And  see  Gkites  v.  Davenport,  29  Barb. 
160.    See  also  Parent  and  Child,  supra, 

«  Nashrille,  &c.,  R.  R.  Co.  v,  Elliott,  1  Cold.  64. 
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♦CHAPTER    IV.  *563 

THE  INJURIES   AND   FRAUDS   OF  INFANTS. 

In  this  chapter  we  shall  treat,  firsts  of  injuries  and  frauds 
committed  by  an  infant;  secondly ^  of  injuries  and  frauds 
suffered  by  an  infant. 

FirBtj  as  to  injuries  and  frauds  committed  by  an  infant.  It 
is  a  general  principle  that  infancy  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
protect  wrongful  acts.  To  use  the  forcible  expression  of  Lord 
Mansfield,  the  privilege  of  infancy  is  given  as  a  shield  and  not 
a  sword.^  And  minors  are  liable,  not  only  for  their  criminal 
acts,  but  for  their  torts  ;  and  must  respond  in  damages  in  all 
cases  arising  ex  delicto  to  the  extent  of  their  pecuniary  means, 
irrespective  of  the  form  of  action  which  the  law  prescribes 
for  redress  of  the  wrong.^ 

An  infant  is  then  as  fully  liable  as  an  adult  in  an  action  for 
damages  occasioned  by  injury  to  the  person  or  property  of 
another  by  his  wrongful  act.^  True,  it  has  been  observed, 
that  where  infants  are  the  actors,  that  might  probably  be  con- 
sidered an  unavoidable  accident,  which  would  not  be  so  where 
the  actors  are  adults.*  But,  says  a  writer,  where  the  minor  com- 
mits a  tort  with  force,  he  is  liable  at  any  age ;  for  in  case  of 
civil  injuries  with  force,  the  intention  is  not  regarded.^ 

*  It  follows  from  what  we  have  said,  that  for  an  in-  *  664 
jury  occasioned  by  an  infant's  negligence,  he  may  be 

held  civilly  answerable.    As  where,  in  sport,  he  discharges  an 

1  Zouch  V,  Parsons,  8  Barr.  1802. 

3  Met.  Contr.  49 ;  1  Addis.  Torts,  781 ;  8  T.  R.  885 ;  2  Kent  Com.  240,  211  ; 
School  District  v.  Bragdon,  8  Fost.  607 ;  Bullock  v,  Babcock,  8  Wend.  891 ; 
OliT^k  McClellan,  21  Ala.  675. 

*  Conklin  v,  Thonnpson,  29  Barb.  218. 
«  Bullock  V.  Babcock,  8  Wend.  891. 

s  Reeve  Dona  Rel.  258.    See  Neal  v.  Gillett,  28  Conn.  487. 
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arrow  in  a  school-room  where  there  are  a  number  of  boys 
assembled,  and  thereby  disables  another.^  And  even  though 
under  seven  years  of  age,  a  child  has  been  held  liable  in 
trespass  for  breaking  down  the  shrubbery  and  flowers  of  a 
neighbor's  garden.^  But  not  for  turning  horses  which  were 
trespassing  on  his  father's  land  into  the  highway,  for  this  does 
not  constitute  a  tort.^  All  the  cases  agree  that  trespass  lies 
against  an  infant.  And  minors  are  chargeable  in  trespass  for 
having  procured  others  to  commit  assault  and  battery.^ 

But,  supposing  the  trespass  to  have  been  committed  by  the 
express  command  of  the  father ;  is  the  infant  then  liable  ?  So 
it  was  thought  in  a  Vermont  case,  where  the  decision  never- 
theless rested  on  a  different  ground.^  "  An  infant,  acting 
under  the  command  of  his  father,  as  a  wife  in  the  presence  of 
her  husband,  might  be  excused  from  a  prosecution  for  crime, 
if  it  should  appear  that  the  intent  was  wanting,  or  that  he 
was  acting  under  constraint ;  yet  he  is  answerable  civiliter  for 
injuries  he  does  to  another."®  And  more  recently  this  ques- 
tion is  plainly  decided  in  Maine,  in  the  affirmative.^  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  appear  that  an  infant  cannot  be  held 
responsible  for  torts  committed  by  persons  assuming  to  act 
under  his  implied  authority ;  in  other  words,  that  his  liability 
is  not  to  be  extended  in  any  case  beyond  acts  committed  bj 
himself  or  under  his  immediate  and  express  direction.^ 

An  infant  in  the  actual  occupation  of  land  is  responsible  for 
nuisances  and  injuries  to  his  neighbor,  arising  from  the  negli- 
gent use  and  management  of  the  property.®  And  ejectment 
may  be  maintained  against  an  infant  for  disseisin,  that  being 
a  tort. 

The  cases  on  the  subject  of  an  infant's  torts  do  not  seem 
quite  consistent,  so  far  as  decisions  upon  the  facts  are  con- 

1  Bullock  V,  Babcock,  8  Wend.  891.  >  Huchting  i;.  Engel,  17  Wis.  281. 

•  Humphrey  v.  Douglass,  10  Vt.  71. 

«  Sikes  V,  Johnson,  16  Mass.  889 ;  Tift  v.  Tift,  4  Denio,  177  ;  ScoU  v,  Watson, 
46  Me.  862. 

*  Humphrey  ».  Douglass,  10  Vt.  71.  Per  Williams,  C.  J.,  ib. 

Y  Scott  V.  Watson,  46  Me.  862.  « 

I  ^  Robbins  v.  Mount,  4  Rob.  (N.  Y.)  658 ;  Bumham  v.  Seaverns,  101  BCass. 

I  360. 

»  1  Addis.  TorU,  781 ;  McCoon  o.  Smith,  8  Hill,  147. 
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cemed  ;  but  the  principle  which  runs  through  them  all  serves 
to  harmonize  the  apparent  contradictions.  This  is  the 
principle :  that  the  *  courts  will  hold  an  infant  liable  *  665 
for  what  are  substantially  his  tofts,  but  not  for  mere 
violations  of  a  contract,  though  attended  with  tortious 
results,  and  though  the  party  ordinarily  has  the  right  to 
declare  in  tort  or  contract  at  his  election.  It  must  b^  remem- 
bered  that,  for  his  contracts,  the  infant  is  not  ordinarily  lia- 
ble: for  his  torts  he  is.  And  this  distinction  is  at  the  root 
of  the  legal  difficulty.  The  plaintiff  cannot  convert  any 
thing  that  arises  out  of  a  contract  into  a  tort  and  then  seek 
to  enforce  the  contract  through  an  action  of  tort.  Therefore 
was  it  held  that  where  a  boy  hired  a  horse  and  injured  it  by 
immoderate  driving,  this  was  only  a  breach  of  contract  for 
which  he  was  not  liable.^  Nor  was  he  liable  for  breaking  a 
borrowed  carriage.^  And  where  in  an  exchange  of  horses 
the  infant  had  falsely  and  fraudulently  warranted  his  mare  to 
be  sound,  he  was  protected  from  the  consequences  on  the 
same  principle.^ 

The  English  cases,  decided  many  years  ago,  exhibit  a  strong 
disposition  to  apply  this  rule  in  favor  of  an  infant's  exemption. 
And  the  language  of  the  court  in  Manhy  v.  Scott^  with  refer- 
ence to  the  delivery  of  goods  to  an  infant,  and  suit  afterwards 
for  trover  and  conversion,  was  that  the  latter  shall  not  be 
chargeable :  ^^  for  by  that  means  all  infants  in  England  would 
be  ruined."*  Says  a  judge,  deciding:  a  case  on  the  same 
general  principle,  "  the  judgment  will  stay  for  ever,  else  the 
whole  foundation  of  the  common  law  will  be  shaken."  ^  But 
a  more  equitable  principle  pervades  the  later  cases.  Thus  in 
an  English  case,  where  one  twenty  years  old  hired  a  horse  for* 
a  ride,  and  was  told  plainly  that  it  was  not  let  for  jumping, 
and  notwithstanding  caused  the  horse  to  jump  a  fence  and 
killed  the  animal,  he  was  held  liable  for  the  wrong.®    And  in 


1  Jennings  v.  Rundall,  8  T.  R.  886.  3  Schenck  v.  Strong,  1  South.  87. 

'  Green  v,  Greenbank,  2  Manh.  485 ;  Howlett  v.  Has  well,  4  Canipb.  118  ; 
Morrill  V.  Aden,  19  Vt.  505. 

<  1  Sid.  129,  quoted  with  approbation  in  Jennings  v.  Rundall,  aupra. 
^  Johnson  v.  Pye,  1  Keb.  905.  See  n.  to  Howlett  v.  Has  well,  supra, 
*  Bumard  t;.  Haggis,  14  C.  B.  n.  8.  45. 
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Vermont  an  infant  was  held  answerable,  not  many  years  ago, 
where  he  hired  a  horse  to  go  to  a  'certain  place  and  return  the 
same  day,  then  doubled  the  distance  by  a  circuitous  route, 
stopped  at  a  house  on  the  way,  left  the  horse  all  night  without 
food  or  shelter,  and  by  such  overdriving  and  exposure  caused 
the  death  of  the  horse.^  This  is  the  Massachusetts 
*566  doctrine  *  likewise.^  The  New  Hampshire  rule  is  that 
the  infant  bailee  of  a  horse  is  liable  for  positive  tortious 
acts  wilfully  committed,  whereby  the  horse  is  injured  or  killed : 
though  not  for  mere  breach  of  contract,  as  a  failure  to  drive 
skilfully.^  The  distinction  to  be  relied  upon  is,  that  when 
property  is  bailed  to  an  infant,  his  infancy  protects  him  so 
long  as  he  keeps  within  the  terms  of  the  bailment ;  but  when 
Ke  goes  beyond  it,  there  is  a  conversion  of  the  property,  and 
he  is  liable  just  as  much  as  though  the  original  taking  was 
tortious.* 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  pronounces  infancy  to  be  no  com- 
plete bar  to  an  action  of  trover,  although  the  goods  converted 
be  in  the  infant's  possession,  in  virtue  of  a  previous  contract. 
*'*'  The  conversion  is  still  in  its  nature  a  tort;  it  is  not  an  act  of 
omission  but  of  commission,  and  is  within  that  class  of  offences 
for  which  infancy  cannot  afford  protection."  *  This  doctrine 
is  approved  in  New  York.®  And  in  Maine.^  So,  in  England, 
detinue  will  lie  against  an  infant,  where  goods  were  delivered 
for  a  special  purpose  not  accomplished.^  And  the  general  rule 
seems  to  be  now  well  established  that  an  infant  is  liable  for 
goods  intrusted  to  his  care,  and  unlawfully  converted  by  him ; 
.  though  as .  to  what  would  constitute  such  conversion,  the 
authorities  are  not  agreed.®  Thus  it  is  held  that  while  a 
§hip-owner  cannot  sue  his  infant  supercargo  for  breach  of 
instructions  he  may  bring  trover  for  the  goods.^^    And  an 

1  Towne  v.  Wiley,  23  Vt.  865.  2  Homer  v.  Thwing,  8  Pick.  492. 

3  Eaton  V.  HIU,  60  N.  H.  286. 

^  Towne  v,  Wiley,  supra,  per  Redfield,  J.    The  rule  is  otherwiso  in  Pennsjl- 
▼ania.    Penrose  v,  Carren,  8  Rawle,  851. 
^  Vasse  V.  Smith,  6  Cranch,  226. 
6  Campbell  v.  Stakes,  2  Wend.  187.  ''  Lewis  v.  Littlefield,  15  Me.  288. 

8  Mills  p.  Graham,  4  B.  &  P.  140. 

9  See  Story  Bailments,  §  60 ;  2  Kent  Com.  241  \  Baxter  v.  Bush,  29  Vt.  465. 
10  Vasse  v.  Smith,  6  Cranch,  226. 
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infant,  prevailing  on  the  plea  of  infancy  in  an  action  on  a 
promissory  note  given  by  him  for  a  chattel  which  he  had 
obtained  by  fraud  and  refused  to  deliver  on  demand,  has  still 
been  rendered  liable  to  an  action  of  tort  for  the  conversion  of 
the  chattel :  the  original  tort  not  having  been  superseded  by 
a  completed  contract.^  Replevin  would  lie  for  the  goods  even 
wheriB  a  suit  for  damages  might  fail.^  For  stolen  money  and 
stolen  goods  converted  into  money,  an  infant  is  held 
liable  in  assumpsit.^  Yet  his  *  conversion  of  specific  *  567 
goods  should  be  carefully  distinguished  from  what  is 
in  substance  a  breach  of  his  contract  to  sell  and  account  for 
profits.^ 

Where  an  action  for  money  had  and  received  was  brought 
against  an  infant  to  recover  money  which  he  had  embezzled, 
Lord  Kenyon  said  that  infancy  was  no  defence  to  the  action ; 
that  infants  were  liable  to  actions  ex  delicto  though  not  ex 
contractu^  and  though  the  action  was  in  form  an  action  of  the 
latter  description,  yet  it  was  in  point  of  substance  ex  delicto.^ 
For  embezzlement  of  funds,  therefore,  an  infant  may  be  con- 
sidered liable.®  And  in  New  York,  and  some  other  States,  an 
infant  is*held  responsiblQ  in  tort  for  obtaining  goods  on  credit, 
intending  not  to  payJ  In  New  Hampshire,  the  general  rule 
is  stated  to  be,  that  if  false  representations  are  made  by  an 
infant  at  the  time  of  his  contract,  he  may  set  up  infancy  in 
defence ;  but  that  if  the  tort  is  subsequent  to  the  contract, 
and  not  a  mere  breach  of  it,  but  a  distinct,  wilful,  and  posi- 
tive wrong  of  itself;  then,  although  it  maybe  connected  with 
a  contract,  the  infant  is  liable.® 

The  plea  of  infancy  has  long  been  considered,  both  in  Eng-"* 
land  and  this  country,  a  good  defence  to  an  action  for  fraud- 
ulent representation  and  deceit.     Thus,  the  rule  is,  that  an 

1  Walker  v.  Davis,  1  Gray,  506.    And  see  Fitts  i?.  Hall,  9  N.  H.  441. 

3  Badger  v.  Phinney,  15  Mass.  859. 

s  Shaw  V.  Coffin,  58  Me.  254  ;  Elwell  v.  Martin,  82  Yt.  217. 

4  See  Munger  v.  Hess,  28  Barb.  75.    And  see  Bums  v.  Hill,  19  Geo.  22. 
*  Bristow  V.  Eastman,  1  Esp.  172.  «  Elwell  v.  Martin,  82  Vt.  217. 

''  Wallace  v.  Morse,  5  Hill,  891,  and  cases  cited.    But  the  rule  appears  other- 
wise in  Indiana.    Boot  v.  Stevenson's  Adm'r,  24  Ind.  115. 
»  Fitts  V,  Hall,  9  N.  H.  441 ;  Prescott  v.  Norris,  82  N.  H.  101. 
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infant  who  falsely  affirms  goods  to  be  his  own,  and  that  he 
had  a  right  to  sell  them,  and  thereby  induces  the  plaintiff  to 
purchase  them,  is  not  responsible,^  For  the  plea  of  infancy, 
as  it  is  sometimes  said,  will  prevail  when  the  gravamen  of  the 
fraud  consists  in  a  transaction  which  really  originated  in  con- 
tract.^ Still  more  frequently  has  it  been  held  that  for  a  false 
and  fraudulent  representation  that  he  was  of  full  age, 

*  568    there  is  no  remedy  against  the  infant ;  whether  *  money 

were  advanced  or  goods  intrusted  to  him  on  the 
strength  of  such  representation.^  The  reader  must  reconcile 
the  sense  of  these  rules  with  some  of  the  foregoing  cases  as 
best  he  may.  If  any  thing  be  needed  to  show  the  inadequacy 
of  common-law  remedies  for  frauds  and  wilful  misrepresen- 
tations, it  is  just  such  maxims  as  these,  which  have  been 
perpetuated  from  the  old  books. 

Chancery,  handling  its  weapons  with  more  freedom,  is 
accomplishing  results  in  this  respect  more  widely  useful. 
The  doctrine  of  the  English  equity  courts  appears  to  have 
been,  for  years,  that  where  payment  is  made  to  one  falsely 
representing  himself  as  an  infant,  this  is  a  discharge  for  the 
sum  paid ;  but  that  where  there  was  no  such  misVepresen- 
tation  the  trustee  still  remains  liable  ;  the  mere  belief  that 
one  was  of  age,  of  course,  affording  no  ground  of  justification.* 
An  English  bankruptcy  case  of  recent  date  cames  the  princi- 
ple still  farther ;  far  enough  to  startle  those  who  have  reposed 
upon  the  assurance  that  the  ancient  judgments  "  will  stay  for 
ever."  A  young  man,  who  from  his  appearance  might  well 
have  been  taken  to  be  more  than  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
engaged  in  trade,  and  wished  to  borrow  or  to  obtain  credit, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  doing  so  represented  himself  to  the 
petitioner  as  of  the  age  of  twenty-two,  expressly  and  dis- 
tinctly.    It  was  held   that,  whatever   the  liability  or  non- 

1  Grore  v.  Nevill,  1  Keb.  778 ;  1  Addis.  Torts,  661 ;  Frescott  r.  Norris,  82  N. 
H.  101 ;  Morrill  v,  Aden,  29  Vt.  465.  But  see  Word  t;.  Vance,  1  Nott  &  M'Cord, 
197. 

3  Gilson  V.  Spear,  88  Vt.  811. 

«  Johnson  v,  Pye,  1  Sid.  258 ;  Price  r.  Hewett,  8  Exch.  146 ;  8.  c.  18  E.  L. 
&  Eq.  622 ;  Barley  v,  Russell,  10  N.  H.  184 ;  Conroe  v.  Birdsall,  1  Johns.  Cas. 
127  ;  Merriam  v.  Cunningham,  11  Cush.  40;  Brown  v.  McCune,  5  Sandf.  224. 

<  Orerton  v.  Banister,  8  Hare,  503;  Stikeman  v.  Dawson,  1  De  G.  &  S.  90. 
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liability  of  the  infant  at  law,  he  had  made  himself  liable  in 
equity  to  pay  that  debt.^ 

But  in  a  somewhat  later  case,  not  inconsistent  with  these 
others,  it  was  held  that  an  infant's  settlement  upon  his  wife 
might  be  avoided  by  him  on  arriving  at  majority,  notwith- 
standing there  was  some  evidence  that  he  fraudulently  mis- 
stated his  age  to  her  solicitor;  the  fact  being,  however, 
that  she,  a  widow  of  thirty-two,  knew  perfectly  well 
*  that  he  was  under  age,  and  was  not  misled  by  his  *  569 
representation.^  Lord  Justice  Turner,  commenting 
upon  the  case,  said :  "  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
morally  wrong  in  an  infant  of  competent  age,  as  it  is  in  any 
other  person,  to  make  any  false  representation  whatever ;  but 
the  observance  of  obligations  or  duties  which  rest  only  upon 
moral  grounds  cannot  be  enforced  in  chancery.  Some  wrong 
or  injury  to  the  party  complaining  must  be  shown."  He 
further  observes  :  "  The  privilege  of  infancy  is  a  legal  privi- 
lege. On  the  one  hand,  it  cannot  be  used  by  infants  for  the 
purposes  of  fraud.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot,  I  think,  be 
allowed  to  be  infringed  upon  by  persons  who,  knowing  of  the 
infancy,  must  be  taken  also  to  know  of  the  legal  consequences 
which  attach  to  it."  ^ 

The  result  of  these  late  English  decisions  is  to  reopen  in 
that  country  the  whole  subject  of  an  infant's  liability,  on  his 
fraudulent  misrepresentations;  and  considerable  uncertainty 
appears  to  pervade  the  latest  common-law  decisions  in  that 
country,  which  incidentally  bear  upon  the  subject.*  Whether 
the  new  or  the  old  doctrine  is  in  the  end  to  prevail,  it  is  too 
early  yet  to  say ;  but  a  collision  has  come,  towards  which 
equity  and  the  common  law  were  fast  tending.^ 

The  civil-law  doctrine  is  clearly  that  if  a  minor  represents 
himself  of  age,  and  from  his  person  he  appears  to  be  so^  any 
contract  made  with  him  will  be  valid ;  and  the  law  protects 

1  Unity  and  Banking  Association,  In  re,  8  De  G.  &  J.  68  (1858).  Lords  Jus- 
tices  Bruce  and  Turner  concurred  in  this  opinion,  both  expressing  some  reluc- 
tance in  giving  the  Judgment. 

2  Nelson  v.  Stocker,  4  De  G.  &  J.  458  (1859). 

'  lb.  p.  465.    See  Inroan  v,  Inman,  L.  R.  15  Eq.  260. 

4  See  De  Roo  v.  Foster,  12  C.  B.  n.  s.  272  (1862);  Wright  v.  Leonard,  11 
C.  B.  N.  8.  258. 
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those  who  are  defrauded,  not  those  who  commit  fraud.^    And 
such  was  the  Spanish  law  as  formerly  prevalent  in  our  South- 
western States.^   In  a  Maryland  case,  too,  we  find  the  su^es- 
tion  that  if  an  infant  forms  a  partnership  with  an  adult 

*  570    he  holds  himself  *  out  fraudulently  to  the  world.*    In 

Texas,  the  fraudulent  Representations  of  an  infant  are 
binding  upon  him.*  Intimations  are  sometimes  found  in  the 
courts  as  to  gross  frauds  which  might  bind  an  infant.^  And 
in  Kentucky,  not  long  since,  the  court  refused  to  allow  a  deed 
made  by  a  wife  and  her  husband  to  be  avoided  on  the  ground 
of  the  wife's  infancy,  when,  to  induce  the  innocent  purchaser 
to  take  the  land,  she  and  her  husband  had  made  oath  before 
a  magistrate  that  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  informa- 
tion she  was  more  than  twenty-one  years.  This  was  a  right- 
eous decision.^  Beyond  this  there  seems  no  special  authority 
for  asserting  that  the  American  doctrine  on  this  subject  is 
unsettled,  or  that  it  is  likely  to  feel  the  change  now  going  on 
in  the  English  courts.  In  fact,  an  equity  court  in  North 
Carolina  refused,  not  many  years  since,  to  compel  specific 
performance  of  an  infant's  contract  on  the  alleged  ground  of 
fraudulent  misrepresentation  of  his  father  and  himself,  that 
he  was  of  full  age;  following  the  old  common-law  rule  instead 
of  opposing  it."^ 

But.  our  American  statutes  sometimes  quicken  the  infant's 
sense  of  honor.  Thus,  in  Iowa,  it  is  enacted  that  one  who, 
in  selling  real  estate,  represents  himself  to  be  of  full  age,  and 
induces  the  grantee  to  buy  on  the  strength  of  that  representa- 

1  1  Doni.  pt.  1,  b.  4,  tit.  6,  §  2. 

2  See  able  discussion  of  this  subject  by  Hemphill,  C.  J.,  Kilgore  r.  Jordan, 
17  Tex.  841.  There  is  not  another  American  case  to  be  found  where  this  sub- 
ject is  so  fully  discussed,  in  its  civil  law,  common  law,  and  English  equity  bear- 
ings. 

>  Kemp  V,  Cook,  18  Md.  180.  The  remark  is  quoted  as  that  of  Lord  Mans- 
field, in  Gibbs  v.  Merrill,  8  Taunt.  807,  but  this  must  be  an  error,  as  no  such 
language  appears  in  the  case  referred  to,  while  the  decision  went  upon  a  totally 
diflerent  ground. 

*  Kilgore  v,  Jordan,  17  Tex.  841. 

8  Stoolfos  V.  Jenkins,  12  S.  &  R.  899 ;  2  Kent  Com.  241.  And  see  Steriing  v. 
Adams,  8  Day,  411 ;  Davies,  J.,  in  Henry  v.  Root,  23  N.  Y.  644.  • 

®  Schmitheimer  v.  Eiseman,  7  Bush,  298. 

7  Dibble  r.  Jones,  6  Jones  Eq.  889. 
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tion  cannot  afterwards  disaffirm  his  contract  on  the  ground  of 
infancy.^  It  would  be  well  if  similar  s^tutes  were  enacted 
in  every  State. 

Secondly.  As  to  injuries  and  frauds  suffered  by  infants. 
Infants  have  a  right  to  sue,  by  guardian  or  next  friend,  to 
recover  damages  for  injuries  done  to  person  or  property  by 
the  tortious  acts  of  another ;  and  the  ordinary  principles  of 
law,  in  this  respect,  apply  to  them  as  to  adults.^  But  by 
reason  of  their  tender  years,  their  rights  and  remedies  receive 
a  somewhat  peculiar  treatment  in  the  courts,  as  we  proceed  to 
show. 

Thus  it  is  held  that  a  child  eight  years  old  may  sue  one  who 
sells  and  delivers  to  him  a  dangerously  explosive  substance, 
such  as  gunpowder,  though  upon  his  own  request.^ 
Such  *  actions  are  grounded  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  *  571 
child  and  the  negligence  of  those  who  fail  to  regard  it. 
The  principle  involved  is  precisely  that  of  the  case  where  a 
man  delivers  a  cup  of  poison  to  an  idiot  or  puts  a  razor  into 
the  hand  of  an  infant.  The  child  uses  that  ordinary  care  of 
which  he  is  presumed  capable  ;  and  though  this  may  amount, 
logically,  to  actual  carelessness  as  applied  among  adults  to  the 
ordinary  transactions  of  life,  his  right  of  action  is  not  thereby 
forfeited.  Whoever,  then,  would  avoid  a  suit  like  this,  must 
regulate  his  own  discretion  to  suit  the  party  with  whom  he 
deals,  and  act  at  all  times  with  befitting  prudence. 

But  there  are  cases  where  the  child  himself  may  have  no 
right  of  action  for  injuries  received.  As  if  he  be  technically 
a  trespasser,  and  meddling  with  property  which  does  not 
belong  to  him.  Of  this  rule  a  recent  English  case  affords  an 
example,  where  a  boy,  four  years  old,  coming  from  school, 
saw  a  machine  exposed  for  sale  in  a  public  place,  and  by 
direction  of  his  brother,  seven  years  old,  placed  his  fingers 
within  the  machine  whilst  another  turned  the  crank  and 
thereby  crushed  his  fingers.^    The  court  held  that  no  action 

1  Froutz  V.  Edgar,  6  Iowa,  858.  3  i  Addia.  Torts,  712. 

>  Carter  v.  Towne,  98  Mass.  667. 

4  Mangan  v.  Atterton,  L.  K.  1  Ex.  289.  And  see  Haghes  v,  McFie,  2  H.  & 
C.  744;  88  L.  J.  (Ex.)  177. 
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-would  lie.  But  if  the  trespass  of  the  infant  does  not  sub- 
stantially contributg  to  produce  the  injury,  it  would  appear 
that  no  defence  can  be  legally  interposed  on  this  ground.^ 
Thus,  the  mere  fact  that  a  youth  gets  upon  a  railroad  car 
intending  to  ride  without  paying  fare  is  held  not  to  bring  the 
case  within  the  rule  of  contributory  negligence.* 

Another  and  the  more  common  class  of  exceptions  consists 
of  ca^es  where  the  parents  or  other  persons  having  charge  of 
the  child  have  been  guilty  of  negligence.  The  rule  of  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  and  some  other  States,  is  that 
a  child  too  young  to  have  discretion  for  himself  cannot  re- 
cover if  his  protector  fails  to  exercise  ordinary  care,  but  that 
he  may  if  he  uses  such  care  as  is  usual  with  children  of  the 
same  age,  and  the  protector  exercises  ordinary  care 
*  672  besides.^  The  English  rule,  as  formerly  *  understood, 
does  not  take  into  consideration  the  circumstance  of 
the  protector's  negligence  at  aU.*  And  in  Vermont,  Con- 
necticut, Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  the  child's  exercise  of 
ordinary  care  appears  alone  to  be  regarded.*  The  latest 
English  cases,  however,  lean  toward  the  doctrine  first  above 
stated.  Thus  when  the  child,  at  the  time  of  injury,  was  in 
the  care  of  his  grandmother,  at  a  railroad  station,  where  she 
had  purchased  tickets  for  both,  it  was  held  that  the  plaintiff 
was  so  identified  with  his  grandmother  that,  by  reason  of  her 
negligence,  no  suit  was  maintainable  against  the  company.^ 

To  take  common  illustrations  of  this  doctrine.  Allowing 
a  child  seventeen  months  old  to  be  in  the  public  street  with- 

1  See  Daley  v,  Norwich  &  Worcester  R.  R.  Co.,  26  Conn.  591. 

2  Kline  v.  Central  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.,  87  Cal.  400. 

s  Wright  t7.  Maiden  &  Melrose  R.  R.  Co.,  4  Allen,  288;  Hartfield  v.  Roper, 
21  Wend.  617 ;  Downs  v.  New  York  Central  R.  R.  Co.,  47  N.  Y.  88 ;  Kerr  r. 
Morgue,  64  III.  482;  Schmidt  v.  Milwaukie,  &c.,  R.  R.  Co.,  28  Wis.  186; 
O'Flaherty  u.  Union  R.  R.  Co.,  46  Mis.  70;  Baltimore,  &c.,  R.  R.  Co.  v.  State, 
80  Md.  47;  Munn  v.  Reed,  4  Allen,  481 ;  Lehman  v.  Brooklyn,  29  Barb.  286; 
City  of  Chicago  v.  Starr,  42  111  174. 

*  Lynch  v.  Nurdin,  1  Q.  B.  29.  Doubted,  however,  in  Lygo  v.  Newbold,  9 
Ezch.  802. 

8  Robmson  r.  Cone,  22  Vt.  218;  North  Penn.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Mahoney,  57 
Penn.  St  187 ;  Bellefontaine,  &c.,  R.  R.  Co.  v,  Snyder,  18  Ohio  St  899 ;  Daley 
V.  Norwich  &  Worcester  R.  R.  Co.,  26  Conn.  591.  But  see  Bronson  v.  South- 
bury,  87  Conn.  199. 

^  Waite  V.  North-Eastern  R.  R.  Co.,  5*Jur.  k.  8.  986. 
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out  a  suitable  attendant  is  held  to  be  a  want  of  ordinary  care 
on  the  parents'  part,  and  if  the  child  be  run  over  there  is  no 
remedy.^  But  there  are  circumstances  under  which  it  would 
be  found  that  the  parent  or  protector  of  such  a  child  was 
exercising  ordinary  care ;  while  the  child  himself  would  be 
treated,  doubtless,  as  incapable  of  personal  negligence  at  so 
early  an  age,  so  as  to  defeat  his  right  of  action.^  Suffering 
a  boy  eight  or  ten  years  old  to  play  on  the  street  after  dark  is 
not  necessarily  negligence  on  the  protector's  part.'  And  even 
as  to  children  four  years  of  age  or  thereabouts,  or  perhaps 
younger,  it  is  not  expected  that  parents  who  have  to  labor  for 
themselves  and  cannot  hire  nurses  are  to  be  without  remedy 
for  themselves  or  their  children  every  time  the  child  steps 
into  the  street  unattended.  What  would  be  expected  of  the 
custodians  of  these  tender  beings  is  a  degree  of  care  or  dili- 
gence suitable  to  the  capacity  of  the  child ;  in  other  words, 
ordinary  care  and  prudence  in  watching  and  controlling  the 
child's  movements.*  As  to  a  child  some  twelve  years  of  age 
travelling  with  his  mother,  and  injured  in  stepping  between 
cars,  the  right  to  sue  is  not  necessarily  defeated  for  the  reason 
that  she  permitted  him  to  go  into  another  car  from  that  where 
she  was  sitting,  and  he  did  so.^  In  fact,  the  circumstances  of 
each  case  are  fairly  to  be  weighed  by  the  jury.  No  child 
capable  of  running  about  can  be  kept  tied  up  in  the  house 
and  subjected  to  constant  watch.  The  rule  is  reasonably 
and  beneficially  applied ;  and  the  circumstances  are  in  general 
for  the  jury. 

The  principle  may  be  further  illustrated  by  a  late  Illinois 
case.  A  heavy  counter,  some  eighteen  feet  long  and  three 
feet  high,  which  had  been  placed  across  the  sidewalk  in  one 
of  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  Chicago,  remained  so  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  when  some  children  were  climb- 
ing upon  it  and  *  thereby  caused  it  to  fall  over.     One    *  578 

1  Kreig  u.  Wells,  1  E.  D.  Smith,  74. 

3  See  Mangam  i;.  Brooklyn  R.  R.  Co.,  88  N.  T.  455;  Schmidt  v.  Milwaukie, 
&c.,  R.  R.  Co.,  28  Wis.  186. 

s  Lovett  V.  Salem,  &c.,  R.  R.  Co.,  9  Allen,  557. 

<  City  of  Chicago  r.  Miyor,  18  LI.  860 ;  O'Flaherty  v.  Union  R.  R.  Co.,  46 
Mis.  70;  Baltimore,  &c.,  R.  R.  Co.  t;.  State,  80  Md.  47. 

ft  Downs  V.  N.  Y.  Central  R.  R.  Co.,  47  N.  T.  88. 
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of  the  children,  six  years  old,  was  injured  and  died,  and 
the  parents  sued  the  city,  under  statute,  for  damages.  The 
court  held,  upon  the  state  of  facts  before  them,  that  the 
action  would  not  lie  because  there  was  negligence  shown  on 
both  sides,  —  on  the  part  of  the  city  in  allowing  the  counter 
to  remain  in  that  situation,  and  on  the  part  of  the  parents  in 
permitting  the  child,  at  his  age,  to  roam  the  crowded  thor- 
oughfares of  the  city  at  a  great  distance  from  his  home.  The 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  city  was  less  than  that  attribu- 
table to  the  child's  parents,  and  therefore  there  could  be  no 
recovery.^ 

Causa  proxima  nan  remota  spectatur  is  the  maxim  usually 
applied  in  cases  of  torts,  whether  the  plaintiff  be  infant  or 
adult.  But  where  the  tort  is  occasioned  by  the  negligence  of 
one  person,  the  infant  is  not  debarred  of  his  right  to  sue  the 
other  party  who  shared  in  it.  As  where  a  child  too  young  to 
take  care  of  himself — there  being,  we  shall  suppose,  no  neg- 
ligence on  the  part  of  the  parent — is  in  danger  of  being  run 
over  by  a  steam-engine,  and  some  stranger  catches  him  up, 
meaning  to  save  his  life,  and  imprudently  rushes  oyer  the 
track  and  falls  with  the  child.  An  accident  so  occasioned 
might,  under  some  such  circumstances,  give  a  right  of  action 
against  either  the  stranger  or  the  railroad  company,  or 
against  them  jointly.^ 

While  an  infant  is  liable  for  torts,  it  does  not  follow  that 

his  contracts  in  compensation  for  torts  are  binding.     In  fact, 

his  submission  to  an  award,  and  notes  given  or  money 

*  574   paid  in  pursuance  *  thereof,  would  follow  the  principle 


1  City  of  Chicago  v.  Starr,  42  Ul.  174.  In  this  case  it  was  further  suggested 
that  the  degree  of  carelessness  is  not  to  bo  jadged  from  a  single  fatal  accident ; 
but  that  the  question  is  rather  what  would  have  been  the  course  of  a  prudent 
person  prior  to  the  accident.  And  the  habitual  carelessness  of  the  parents  in 
allowing  the  child  to  go  about  unattended  was  considered  materiaL  But  see 
Kerr  v,  Forgue,  64  Ul.  482,  limiting  the  rule.  Perhaps  the  course  most  consist* 
ent  with  the  latest  authorities  is  to  leave  the  question  of  negligence,  so  far  as 
possible,  with  the  jury,  upon  the  state  of  facts  presented. 

3  See  North  Penn.  R.  R.  Co.  v,  Mahoney,  67  Penn  St.  187.  The  riews  ex- 
pressed in  this  case  may  not  meet,  in  all  resects,  the  concurrence  of  other 
courts ;  but  the  principle  extracted  in  the  text  seems  to  the  writer  a  correct  one. 
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of  void  and  yoidable  contracts.^  And  on  the  other  hand, 
where  he  releases  or  compromises  for  any  injury  himself 
has  sustained,  the  same  rule  applies.^  The  parent  cannot 
sue,  as  such,  for  the  child's  injuries ;  neither  can  he  make  a 
binding  compromise,  except  as  to  his  own  demand  upon  the 
defendant.^ 

1  Hanks  v.  Deal,  8  M'Cord,  257 ;  Pitcher  v.  Turin  Flank  .Road  Co.,  10  Barb. 
486 ;  Ware  v,  Cartledge,  24  Ala.  622. 

s  Baker  v.  Lovett,  6  MaM.  78. 

*  See  Loomis  v.  CUne,  4  Barb.  458 ;  Passenger  R.  R.  Co.  v.  StuUer,  54  Penn. 
St.  875.    Bat  see  Merritt  v.  Williams,  1  Harp.  Ch.  806. 
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♦575  ♦CHAPTER  V. 

RATIFICATION  AND  AVOIDANCE  OP  CONTRACTS. 

That  indulgence  which  the  law  allows  inJ^ants,  to  secure 
them  from  the  fraud  and  imposition  of  others,  can  only  be 
intended  for  their  benefit,  and  therefore  persons  of  riper  years 
cannot  take  advantage  of  such  transactions.  The  infant  may 
rescind  his  own  deed  or  contract ;  but  the  adult  with  whom 
he  deals  is  held  bound  meantime,  unless  the  transaction  be 
void,  and  not  voidable ;  ^  or  one  of  those  contracts  which  bind 
an  infant  from  the  outset.^ 

But  the  infant  may  confirm  his  voidable  contract  on  arriv- 
ing at  full  age ;  and  if  he  does  so  by  such  writings,  words,  or 
acts,  as  amount  to  a  legal  ratification,  he  will  become  liable 
then  and  thereafter.  But  what  is  in  law  a  sufficient  ratifica- 
tion remains  to  be  considered. 

Much  of  the  discussion  on  this  point  is  now  dispensed  with 
in  England,  by  a  short  statute  to  the  effect  that  "  no  action 
shall  be  maintained  whereby  to  charge  any  person  upon  any 
promise  made  after  full  age  to  pay  any  debt  contracted  dur- 
ing infancy,  or  upon  any  ratification,  after  full  age,  of  any 
promise  or  simple  contract  made  during  infancy,  unless  such 
promise  or  ratification  shall  be  made  by  some  writing,  signed 
by  the  party  to  be  charged  therewith."  ^  This  statute  is 
known  as  Lord-Tenterden's  Act.  Here  is  a  clear,  precise, 
and  definite  rule ;  and  any  apparent  want  of  equity  is  com- 
pensated by  the  certainty  with  which  a  very  troublesome 
subject  is  managed,  one  which  has  so  constantly  led 
♦576    to    unprofitable    litigation.      The  ♦same  or  similar 

^  Smith  V.  Bowen,  1  Mod.  25 ;  2  Kent  Com.  286 ;  Warwick  v.  Bruce,  2  M.  & 
S.  205;  Brown  v.  Caldwell,  10  S.  &  R.  114 ;  supra,  ch.  2. 

2  Supra,  ch.  8.  *  Stat.  9  Geo.  4,  c.  14,  §  6  (1828). 
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provisions  are  to  be  found  in  the  laws  of  some    of  our 
States.^ 

But  even  statutes  will  raise  legal  difficulties.  And  the 
difficulty  which  arises  under  this  particular  act  is  to  distin- 
guish  ratification  from  a  new  promise.  What  is  meant  by  a 
ratification  in  the  words  of  this  statute?  The  Court  of 
Exchequer,  not  many  years  since,  admitting,  in  the  course  of 
argument,  that  the  statute  made  a  distinction  between  ratifi- 
cation and  new  promises,  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  any  act 
or  declaration  which  recognizes  the  existence  of  a  promise  as 
binding,  is  a  ratification  of  it;  and  that  the  statute  '^ratifi- 
cation "  goes  so  far  as  to  comprehend  such  a  ratification  as 
would  make  a  person  liable  as  principal  for  an  act  done  by 
another  in  his  name.^  And  hence  certain  letters  written  by 
the  defendant  in  reference  to  payment  of  his  debt  out  of  his 
money  in  the  hands  of  a  third  party  were  held  binding. 
More  lately  this  definition  of  ratification  was  reconsidered  by 
the  same  court  in  another  case,  where  the  correspondence  was 
over  a  dishonored  bill  of  exchange,  and  another  person,  not 
the  infant,  was  to  be  primarily  liable ;  and  the  judges  were 
divided  in  opinion.  But  the  disposition  seemed  to  be  to 
define  ratification  anew,  as  a  willing  admission,  that  the  party 
is  liable  and  bound  to  pay  the  debt  arising  from  a  contract 
which  he  made  when  an  infant.®  Still  later  a  man,  being  of 
age,  signed  the  following  statement  at  the  foot  of  an  account 
of  the  items  and  prices  of  goods  furnished  to  him  while  an 
infant  by  the  plaintiff :  **  Particulars  of  account  to  the  end  of 
1867,  amounting  to  £162  11«.  6d.  I  certify  to  be  correct  and 
satisfactory."  It  was  held  that  this  was  not  a  sufficient 
ratification  under  the  statute,  because  these  *  words  *  577 
did  not  really  admit  the  debt  to  be  a  debt  existing  and 
binding  upon  the  defendant.^ 

Some  statutes  regard  the  allowance  of  a  reasonable  time 

1  See  Thurlow  ».  Gilmore,40  Me.  878.  »  Harris  ».  Wall,  1  Exch.  122. 

>  Mawson  v.  Blane,  10  Exch.  206 ;  26  E.  L.  &  £q.  660.  See  farther,  Smith 
Contr.  287.  Lord  EUenboroogh  considered  it  more  correct  to  say,  in  general, 
that  the  infant  makes  a  new  promise  after  he  comes  of  age.  Cohen  v.  Arm- 
strong, 1  M.  &  S.  724.  As  to  what  is  a  sufficient  compliance  with  the  statute, 
see  Hartley  v,  Wharton,  11  Ad.  &  £1.  984 ;  Hyde  v,  Johnson,  2  Bing.  N.  C.  778 ; 
Hunt  V.  Massey,  6  B.  &  Ad.  902.  *  Rowe  t;.  Hopwood,  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  1. 
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only  after  attaining  majority  for  disaffirmance  of  a  contract 
made  in  infancy,  requiring  the  infant  both  to  disaffirm  and  to 
make  restitution.^  Others  seek  to  prevent  sales  of  the  minor's 
property  for  some  time  after  he  reaches  majority .^ 

Independently  of  all  statutes,  however,  the  question  has 
been  asked  again  and  again,  what  language  and  what  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  infant  attaining  to  majority  will  suffice  to 
give  binding  force  to  his  acts  originally  voidable.  The  Amer- 
ican cases  on  this  point  are  very  numerous.  And  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  more  this  subject  has  been  discussed,  the 
less  it  appears  to  be  understood.  Two  principles  are  evi- 
dently in  conflict :  the  one,  that  an  infant  should  be  protected 
against  his  own  imprudence  ;  the  other,  that  bona  fide  cred- 
itors ought  not  to  be  cheated.  Some  cases  have  given  more 
prominence  to  the  first  principle,  others  to  the  second. 

There  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  at  the  time  Lord  Tenter- 
den's  Act  was  .passed,  the  English  rule  was,  that  an  infant 
may  by  his  general  conduct,  independently  of  a  precise  prom- 
ise or  new  contract,  on  his  part,  render  himself  liable  for  his 
contracts  made  while  an  infant.^  The  statute  was  passed  to 
change  this  rule.  On  that  point  we  need  not  dwell.  This 
does  not  bind  American  courts,  it  is  true,  for  they  had 
adopted,  in  many  instances,  another  rule  of  the  common  law 
to  which  they  were  at  liberty  to  adhere,  in  spite  of  the  later 
English  decisions  ;  since  it  was  the  riile  our  ancestors  brought 
over  with  them. 

Now,  what  is  the  American  doctrine  ?  We  take  a  case  de- 
cided within  a  few  years  in  Massachusetts,  where  an  infant 
had  made  a  promissory  note,  and  after  majority  admitted 
several  times  that  he  owed  the  debt,  and  said  he  would  pay 
it  when  he  could.  Says  the  court :  *^  It  has  long  been  settled 
that  a  direct  promise,  when  of  age,  is  necessary  to  establish  a 
contract  made  during  minority,  and  that  a  mere  acknowledg- 
ment will  not  have  that  effect."^    We  take  still  another, 

1  Wright  v.  Geimain,  2L  Iowa,  685;  infra,  p.  686. 

>  Soullier  v.  Kern,  69  Penn.  St.  16. 

9  See  Goode  v.  Harrison,  5  B.  &  Aid.  147 ;  Smith  Contr.  288,  284. 

*  Proctor  V.  Sears,  4  AUen,  96  (1862),  per  Metcalf,  J. 
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decided  in  New  York  only  a  little  later.  Says  a  judge 
of  the  Court  *  of  Appeals,  after  a  most  exhaustive  re-  *  578 
view  of  the  cases :  "  I  think  that  the  course  of  decision 
in  this  State  authorizes  us  to  assume  that  the  narrow  and 
stringent  rule,  formerly  enunciated,  that  to  establish  the  con- 
tract, when  made  in  infancy,  there  must  be  a  precise  and 
positive  promise  to  pay  the  particular  debt,  after  attaining 
majority,  is  not  sustained  by  the  more  modern  decisions."  ^ 
Time  has  not  with  us  lessened  the  force  of  Chancellor  Kent's 
observation,  many  years  ago,  that  "  the  books  appear  to  leave 
the  question  in  some  obscurity,  when  and  to  what  extent  a 
positive  act  on  the  part  of  the  infant  is  requisite."  ^ 

It  may  be  remarked  that  a  great  change  was  gradually 
developed  in  the  law  of  infancy,  by  making  contracts  void- 
able which  before  were  deemed  void.*  This  might  reasonably 
be  deemed  to  have  introduced  a  new  element  into  the  consid- 
eration of  such  cases ;  the  result  tending  towards  freedom  in 
the  courts,  and  enabling  them  to  repudiate  artificial  refine- 
ments and  do  substantial  justice.  It  certainly  throws  upon 
the  modem  courts  a  greater  responsibility  than  formerly  in 
ruling  between  complete  and  incomplete  ratification ;  or  (if 
legal  precision  requires  another  expression),  in  determining 
whether  a  new  promise  has  passed  from  the  person  after 
attaining  full  age.  But  this  change  has  not  always  been  kept 
in  view.  In  New  York,  the  modern  doctrine  is  that  ratifica- 
tion or  confirmation  of  the  contract  made  in  infancy  will  bind 
the  party  if  it  take  place  after  his  coming  of  age ;  that  a  new 
promise,  positive  and  precise,  equivalent  to  a  new  contract,  is 
not  now  essential ;  but  that  a  ratification  or  confirmation  of 
what  was  done  during  the  minority  is  sufficient  to  make  the 
contract  obligatory.*  And  it  is  well  observed  that  the  words 
"  ratify  and  confirm "  necessarily  import  that  there  was 
something  in  existence  to  which  the  ratification  or  confirma- 
tion could  attach,  entirely  ignoring  therefore  the  notion  that 
an  infant's  obligations  or  contracts  were  extinguished  by  the 
state  of  infancy.^    But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  some 

1  Per  Davies,  J.,  Henrj  v.  Root,  88  N.  Y.  546  (1865). 

*  2  Kent  Com.  287.  >  See  ch.  2,  supra. 

*  Henry  v.  Root,  88  N.  T.  526.  »  lb. 
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other  States  the  rule  is  quite  different.  So  that  we  have 
nothing  which  may  safely  be  pronounced  the  American  doc- 
trine upon  this  subject. 
*  679  *  It  seems  settled  that  silence  for  an  unreasonable 
time,  taken  in  connection  with  other  facts,  such  as  using 
the  property  purchased,  retaining  possession  of  it,  selling  or 
mortgaging  it,  or  in  any  way  converting  it  to  the  infieint  pur- 
chaser's own  use,  would  be  sufficient  ratification  to  bind  the 
infant  after  reaching  manhood.^  As  where  a  minor  bought  a 
yoke  of  oxen,  for  which  he  gave  his  note,  and  after  arriving  at 
full  age  conn^erted  the  oxen  to  his  own  use  and  received  the 
avails.^  Mere  lapse  of  time,  it  is  true,  will  not  usually  amount 
to  confirmation.  But  a  brief  lapse  of  time  in  connection  with 
other  circumstances  may  amount  to  confirmation.^  And  cases 
are  not  wanting  to  establish  the  position  that  ratification  will 
be  inferred  &om  tacit  assent  under  circumstances  where  sQence 
is  not  excusable. 

Tet  that  the  cases  are  somewhat  conflicting  and  difficult  in 
this  respect  to  be  reconciled,  will  appear  from  the  citation  of 
a  few.  In  Alabama,  an  infant  ten  days  before  majority  pur- 
chased a  note  and  drew  an  order  upon  a  third  person  in  pay- 
ment, and  received  notice  of  non-payment.  It  was  held  in  a 
suit  several  years  after  that  his  failure  to  renew  the  note  and 
disaffirm,  warranted  the  conclusion  that  he  intended  to  abide 
by  it.^  Still  more  rigidly  was  the  same  doctrine  enforced  in 
an  earlier  New  York  case.*  Part-payment,  or  even  promise 
of  pai*t-payment,  may  operate  as  confirmation.^  So  may  author- 
ity given  to  an  agent  to  pay,  though  the  agent  does  nothing.*^ 
But  declarations  of  affirmance  by  one  purporting  to  act  as  the 

^  See  note  Am.  editor  in  16  E.  L.  &  Eq.  658  ;  Lawaon  v.  Lovejoy,  8  Me.  406 ; 
Boyden  v.  Bojden,  9  Met.  519 ;  Cheshire  v.  Barrett,  4  M'Cord,  241 ;  Boodj  v. 
McKenney,  28  Me.  517. 

3  Lawson  r.  Lovejoy,  8  Me.  405.  And  see  Alexander  v.  Heriot,  1  BaiL  Ch. 
228;  Deason  v.  Boyd,  1  Dana,  45;  Vandeyort's  Appeal,  48  Penn.  St  462; 
Stem  i;.  Freeman,  4  Met.  (Ky.)  809 ;  Belton  v,  Briggs,  4  Desaiu.  465. 

s  Cresinger  v.  Welch,  15  Ohio,  156 ;  Strong,  J.,  in  Irvine  v.  Irvine,  9  Wall. 
617. 

4  Thomasson  v,  Boyd,  18  Ala.  419. 
s  Delano  o.  Blake,  11  Wend.  85. 

^  Little  V.  Duncan,  9  Rich.  Law,  55 ;  Stokes  v.  Brown,  4  Chand.  (Wis.)  89. 
^  Orvis  V.  KimhaU,  8  N.  H.  814. 
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attorney  or  solicitor  of  the  late  infant,  do  not  amount  to  rati- 
fication if  his  authority  be  not  proved.^  Submitting  the  ques- 
tion of  liability  after  coming  of  age  to  arbitration  does  not 
amount  to  ratification.^  But  letters  indicating  intent 
to  *  abide  by  a  former  award  may ;  as  well  as  the  en-  *  580 
jojrment  of  its  benefits.'  A  promise  to  settle  by  note 
against  a  third  party  is  held  sufiBcient.^  So  is  a  promise  to 
settle  by  work.^  Nor  do  the  recent  cases  seem  to  refquire  that 
a  promise  to  settle  should  be  very  precisely  expressed.  The 
mere  retention  of  consideration  money  appears  to  amount  to 
ratification  in  California.®  But  this  is  not  the  general  rule 
elsewhere."^  Keeping  and  using  an  article  purchased  during 
infancy,  with  equivocal  expressions  of  intention,  may  bind  the 
infant  so  that  he  cannot  return  it  afterwards  to  the  vendor. 
So  may  a  sale  of  the  article  with  full  knowledge  of  the  fact  of 
purchase.'  A  verbal  promise  is  sufficient  to  bind.^  ^A  con- 
tract to  work  is  ratified  by  continuance  in  the  employer's 
service  for  a  month  after  attaining  full  age.^^  Plea  of  the 
execution  of  a  note,  in  defence  of  a  suit  in  assumpsit,  is  held 
to  be  confirmation  of  the  note  itself.^^  Slight  wprds  importing 
recognition  and  confirmation  of  the  promise,  have  been  treated 
as  sufficient ;  or,  at  least,  as  sufficient  for  a  jury  to  consider.^ 
And,  according  to  a  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  it  is  a  question  for  the  jury  and  not  for  the 
court  to  decide,  whether  the  evidence  submitted  in  any  case 
shows  an  affirmance  or  not,  if  there  be  any  evidence  tending 
to  show  it.^ 

On  the  other  hand  are  numerous  decisions  which  seem  to 
be&r  against  the  creditor.    Says  a  Massachusetts  judge  in  an 

1  Cairell  t;.  Potter,  28  Mich.  877. 

2  Benbam  v.  Bishop,  9  Conn.  880. 

s  Bornaby  v.  Barnaby,  1  Pick.  221 ;  Jones  v,  Pheniz  Bank,  4  Seld.  228. 

*  Taft  V.  Sergeant,  18  Barb.  820. 

»  Edgerly  v-  Shaw,  5  Post.  614.  •  Hastings  v.  Dollarhide,  24  Cal.  195. 

7  Benham  &.  Bishop,  9  Conn.  880.  ^  Shropshire  t\  Bums,  46  Ala.  108. 

^  West  9.  Penny,  16  Ala.  186 ;  Martin  v.  Mayo,  10  Mass.  187. 
w  Forsyth  v,  Hastings,  27  Vt.  646. 
n  Best  v.  Givens,  8  B.  Monr.  72. 

i>  Hoit  V.  Underbill,  9  N.  H.  486 ;  Bay  v.  Guno,  1  Denio,  108;  Whitney  v. 
Dutch,  14  Mass.  467. 
u  Irrine  v.  Irvine,  9  Wall.  617,  628. 
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early  case :  **  By  the  authorities  a  mere  acknowledgment  of 
the  debt,  such  as  would  take  a  case  out  of  the  statute  of 
limitations,  is  not  a  ratification  of  a  contract  made  during 
minority."^  Yet  the  much  quoted  distinction  there  taken 
between  **  acknowledgment "  that  a  debt  is  due,  and  verbal 
^^  ratification  and  confirmation  *'  is  either  exceedingly  subtle, 
or  at  the  present  day  frequently  misapplied.  The  distinction 
further  developed  leads,  as  we  find,  to  the  conclusion 

*  581   that  where  one  says  he  *  owes  the  debt  and  has  not 

the  means  of  payment,  but  will  pay  as  soon  as  able,  or 
words  to  this  effect,  this  is  only  an  acknowledgment,  and 
not  binding.^  Such  decisions  do  not  always  support  the 
explanation  sometimes  given,  that  the  American  cases  pro- 
ceed upon  the  ground  of  intention  to  ratify  ;  though  there  are 
doubtless  cases  which  support  so  reasonable  a  view.^ 

What  is  it  that  suffices  to  take  a  case  out  of  the  statute  of 
limitations  ?  ^^  Either  an  express  promise  to  pay,  or  an  un- 
qualified acknowledgment  of  present  indebtedness;  in  which 
latter  case  the  law  will  imply  a  promise  to  pay y^  What  is 
ratification  of  a  contract?  So  far  as  a  definition  may  be 
hazarded,  it  is  a  voluntary  admission  that  one  is  liable  and 
hound  by  the  terms  of  an  existing  though  inchoate  or  imper- 
fect contract.  A  debt  is,  of  course,  created  by  contract  ex- 
press or  implied.  But  some  say  that  there  must  always  be  a 
new  contract  made  by  the  minor  on  reaching  majority.  To 
hold  that  a  new  contract  for  payment  is  essential,  differs 
certainly  from  ruling  that  ratification  and  confirmation  of 
an  existing  contract  binds  one  who  was  lately  an  infant. 
But  once  again  such  contracts  of  an  infant  are  called  void- 
able. Does  not  the  term  voidable  imply  something  still  dif- 
ferent? something  which  binds  imtil  expressly  repudiated? 

1  Whitney  v.  Dutch,  14  Mass.  460,  per  Parker,  C.  J. 

s  See  Proctor  v.  Sears,  4  Allen,  95  ;  Thompson  v.  Lay,  4  Pick.  48 ;  Ford  v. 
PhiUips,  1  Pick.  208 ;  HaU  v.  Gerrish,  8  N.  H.  874 ;  GoodseU  v,  Myera,  8  Wend. 
479 ;  Wilcox  v.  Roath,  12  Conn.  650 ;  Cliandler  v.  Glover,  82  Penn.  St  509. 

s  See  Thing  v,  Libbey,  16  Me.  55 ;  Dana  v,  Stearns,  8  Cush.  872;  Smith  v. 
Kelly,  18  Met.  809.    And  see  note  to  16  £.  L.  &  £q.  558. 

«  See  Galley  v.  Crane,  21  Pick.  528 ;  Wakeman  o.  Sherman,  5  Seld.  91 ;  Mar- 
shall, C.  J.,  in  Clemenstine  v.  Williamson,  8  Cranch,  72 ;  Story,  J.,  in  Bell  v. 
Morrison,  1  Pet.  851. 
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And  if  so,  how  doubly  inconsistent  to  exact  a  specific  prom- 
ise to  pay,  over  and  above  an  admission  of  present  indebted- 
ness. In  truth,  the  law  is  here  overburdened  with  its  own 
definitions  ;  judicial  terms,  inconsistent  and  varied,  bewilder 
the  judicial  mind  ;  and  thankless,  indeed,  must  be  the  task  of 
refining  upon  distinctions  which  rest  upon  no  rational  basis  of 
difference.* 

*  The  writer  makes  no  attempt  to  reconcile  the  *  682 
numerous  dicta  of  the  courts  on  this  important  subject. 
They  are  irreconcilable.  If  American  decisions  themselves 
may  be  regarded  as  pointing  out  a  general  rule,  it  seems  to  be 
this :  that  the  mere  acknowledgment  that  a  certain  transaction 
constitutes  a  debt  is  insufiScient  to  bind  him  lately  an  infant ; 
but  that  an  acknowledgment  to  the  extent  that  he  justly 
owes  that  debt,  with  equivocal  expressions  as  to  some  future 
payment,  may  or  may  not  be  considered  sufficient,  though  the 
better  opinion  is  in  favor  of  their  sufficiency ;  that  acts  or 
omissions  on  his  part,  which  are  prejudicial  to  the  adult 
party's  interests,  or  evince  his  own  intention  to  retain  the 
advantages  of  a  contract  made  during  infancy,  may  be,  espe- 
cially when  reasonable  time  has  elapsed,  construed  into  a 
ratification,  —  the  presumption  of  honorable  motives  beiQg 
fair  and  reasonable  under  such  circumstances ;  and  finally, 
that  a  distinct,  unequivocal  promise,  verbal  or  written,  made 
after  attaining  majority,  is  always  sufficient,  this  apparently 
superseding  the  former  promise  altogether.^     In   cases  of 

1  Lord  Kenyon  seems  responsible  for  the  doctrine  that  the  case  of  infancy 
differs  in  essence  from  that  under  the  statute  of  limitations.  He  says :  "  In 
the  case  of  an  infant,  I  shall  hold  an  acknowledgment  not  to  be  sufficient,  and 
require  proof  of  an  expretts  promi$e  to  pay,  made  by  the  infant,  after  he  had 
attained  that  age  when  the  law  presumes  that  he  has  discretion."  Thrupp  v. 
Fielder,  2  Esp.  628. 

'  See  American  cases  collected  in  Am.  editor's  note  to  16  £.  L.  &  Eq.  568 ; 
Bobo  V.  Hansen,  2  Bail.  114 ;  Ackerman  r.  Bunyon,  1  Hilt.  (N.  Y.),  58 ;  Vaughan 
V.  Parr,  20  Ark.  600 ;  Richardson  v.  Boright,  9  Vt.  868 ;  Hodges  v.  Hunt,  22 
Barb.  150;  State  o.  Plaisted,  48  N.  H.  418  :  Wright  v.  Steele,  2  N.  H.  51;  Conk- 
lin  r.  Ogbom,  7  Ind.  558;  Merriam  v.  Wilkins,  6  N.  H.  418 ;  Jones  v.  Butler,  80 
Barb.  641 ;  Curtis  v.  Patton,  11  S.  &  R.  805 ;  Norris  v.  Vance,  8  Rich.  164;  Oswald 
V.  Broderick,  1  Clarke  (Iowa),  880. 
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doubt,  moreover,  it  would  seem  to  be  better  to  treat  the 
evidence  presented  as  constituting  facts  for  the  consideration 
of  the  jury,  rather  than  a  question  of  law  for  the  court  to 
pass  upon. 

Some  cases  go  even  farther,  and  require  an  express  repudi- 
ation on  the  infant's  part.    Such  is  the  principle  which 

*  583    seems  *  to  support  some  of  the  partnership  cases  already 

noticed,^  and  it  comports  with  the  theory  that  such 
contracts  are  voidable.    And  in  several  recent  instances  tlie 
English  courts  have  held  that  an  infant  shareholder  is  prima 
facie  liable  to  pay  calls  or  assessments,  and  must  repudiate 
*  within  a  reasonable  time  after  attaining  manhood,  or  remam 
bound.^    But  stock  and  partnership  transactions  stand  upon 
a  footing  somewhat  peculiar;  and  we  are  not  justified  in  de- 
ducing therefrom  a  general  principle  that  express  repudiation 
is  necessary  in  all  voidable  contracts  of  an  infant ;  for  the  deci- 
sions certainly  do  not  go  to  this  length,  whatever  the  dicta? 
r      Express  acts  of  disaffirmance  leave  no  doubt  of  intention 
f    on  this  point ;  and  they,  of  course,  suffice  to  avoid  the  contract 
made  during  infancy.     As  in  a  sale  where  one  gives  notice 
that  he  considers  the  bargain  void,  and  offers  to  return  the 
consideration.*     There  are  many  other  ways  in  which  one 
may  disavow  his  intention  of  carrying  into  effect  the  contract 
made  during  infancy,  as  by  leaving  the  service  of  the  pereon 
to  whom  he  was  engaged  and  going  into  the  service  of  an- 
other, or  entering  lands  once  conveyed  and  conveying  them 
anew ;  but  he  should  lose  no  time  after  reaching  majority  in 

averring  his  intent  and  pursuing  his  remedies. 
V    *  584       *  A  conditional  promise  when  of  age  to  perform  a 

contract  made  during  minority  will  not  sustain  an 

1  See  Goode  v.  Harrison,  5  B.  &  Aid.  147  ;  supra,  ch.  2. 

«  Dublin  &  Wicklow  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Black,  8  Exch.  181 ;  16  E.  L.  &  Eq.  666; 
Smith  Contracts,  286,  and  cases  cited. 

»  See  Holmes  v.  Blogg,  8  Taunt.  89 ;  Richardson  v,  Boright,  9  Vt.  868 ;  KUne 
t7.  Beebe,  6  Conn.  494  ;  Hoit  ».  Underhill,  9  N.  H.  489. 

*  See  Willis  ».  Twombly,  18  Mass.  204;  Aldrich  v.  Grimes,  10  N.  H.  194; 
Williams  ».  Norris,  2  Litt.  167 ;  Hill  ».  Anderson,  5  S.  &  M.  216 ;  M'GiU  v.  Wood- 
ward, 8  Brev.  401. 
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action  thereon  without  proof  that  the  condition  has  been 
fuimied.1 

If  an  infant  makes  a  lease  of  his  land  (which  is  voidable  if 
for  his  benefit,  but  not  otherwise),  and  accepts  rent  after 
attaining  full  age,  and  by  other  slight  acts  affirms  the  con- 
tract, this  is  a  ratification,  and  he  cannot  afterwards  disaffirm.^ 
And  where  a  minor  mortgages  his  land,  and  on  coming  of  age 
conveys  it  to  another  person  in  fee,  subject  to  the  mortgage, 
which  he  recognized  in  the  second  deed,  it  is  held  to  be  a 
ratification  of  the  mortgage,'  Ratification  of  a  conveyance 
is  ratification  of  the  mortgage  made  to  secure  payment ;  he 
cannot  repudiate  the  one  and  not  the  other>  So  slight  acts 
of  assent  on  the  infant's  part  are  held  sufficient  to  confirm 
leases  made  by  a  guardian  beyond  the  term  of  his  authority.^ 
But  an  act  of  the  late  infant,  clearly  showing  his  intention 
not  to  be  bound  by  his  mortgage,  is  a  sufficient  avoidance  of 
it.^  A  prompt  declaration  of  his  intention  to  disaffirm,  and 
a  conveyance  to  another,  will  answer  J  Nor  even  a  contract  of 
sale.® 

As  to  the  infant's  mortgage,  it  may  be  further  remarked 
that  a  minor  cannot  avoid  a  mortgage  given  to  secure  either 
real  or  personal  property  purchased  by  him  without  avoiding 
the  sale  also.^  The  purchase  and  mortgage  back  constitute 
one  transaction.  And  an  assignment  of  the  mortgage  will 
carry  to  the  assignee  all  the  mortgagee's  rights,  whether  the 
infant  affirms  or  disaffirms.^^  The  subsequent  ratification 
of  a  mortgage,  as  of  other  deeds,  relates  back  to  the  first 

1  Proctor  r.  Sears,  4  Allen,  95 ;  Eyerson  v.  Carpenter,  17  Wend.  419 ;  Chand- 
ler V.  Glover,  82  Penn.  St.  509. 

*  Ashfield  V.  Ashfield,  W.  Jones,  157 ;  Wimberley  v.  Jones,  1  Geo.  Dec.  91., 

>  Boston  Bank  v.  Chamberlin,  15  Mass.  220;  Story  v.  Johnson,  2  You.  &  Coll. 
Ezch.  607 ;  Phillips  v.  Green,  5  Monr.  855;  Lynde  v.  Budd,  2  Paige,  191. 

4  Young  V.  McKee,  13  Mich.  552;  Bigelow  u.  Kinney,  8  Y t.  858 ;  Bobbins  v. 
Eaton,  10  N.  H.  561. 

«  See  Smith  v.  Low,  1  Atk.  489.  ^  state  v,  Plaisted,  48  N.  H.  418. 

7  White  V.  Flora,  2  Overton,  426 ;  Hoyle  v.  Stowe,  2  Dev.  &  Bat.  820. 

8  Mustard  v.  Wohllord,  15  Gratt.  829.  And  see  Cook  v.  Toumbs,  86  Muis. 
685. 

9  Heath  v.  West,  8  Fost.  101 ;  Dana  t;.  Coombs,  6  Greenl.  89. 
10  Ottman  v.  Moak,  8  Sandf.  Ch.  481. 
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*  585  delivery,  so  as  to  affect  *  all  intermediate  persons,  ex- 
cept purchasers  for  a  valuable  consideration.^  And 
where  a  loan  of  money  was  made  to  an  infant  for  which  he 
executed  a  bond  and  mortgage,  and  in  a  will  made  after  he 
became  of  age  directed  the  payment  of  "  all  his  just  debts  " 
and  died  ;  it  was  held  that  the  will  sufficiently  confirmed  the 
mortgage.-  Even  notes  given  for  the  purchase-money  of 
land,  not  secured  by  mortgage,  have  been  equitably  enforced ; 
and  the  court  has  refused  to  permit  the  notes  to  be  disaffirmed 
and  the  land  reclaimed.^  And  yet  the  retention,  after  reach- 
ing majority,  of  the  proceeds  of  land  purchased  and  after- 
wards sold  by  the  person  while  an  infant,  is  not  of  itself 
sufficient  to  render  him  liable  upon  his  covenant  to  pay  an 
outstanding  mortgage  upon  the  land  which  he  had  assumed 
as  part  of  the  consideration  of  his  purchase.^ 

It  would  seem  that  the*  infant  is  not  precluded  from  dis- 
affirming his  conveyance  of  real  estate  by  the  mere  lapse  of 
time.  Laches  is  not  imputable  to  an  infant.^  Where  land 
had  been  sold  by  an  infant  it  was  said  in  a  Connecticut  case, 
years  ago,  the  period  of  acquiescence  being  thirty-five  years, 
that  the  infant  ought  to  declare  his  disaffirmance  within  a 
reasonable  time ;  and  similar  dicta  may  be  found  in  other 
courts;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  upon  the  decided 
cases,  that  mere  acquiescence  is  no  confirmation  of  a  sale  of 
lands  unless  it  has  been  prolonged  for  the  statutory  period  of 
limitation ;  and  that  an  avoidance  may  be  made  any  time 
before  the  statute  has  barred  an  entry.* 

Whatever  might  be  the  effect  of  an  infant's  own  fraud,  as 
against  himself,  it  would  appear  that  a  subsequent  purchaser 
or  mortgagee  in  good  faith  and  for  a  valuable  consideration, 
will  hold  his  title  as  against  a  deed  made  by  the  owner  during 

1  Palmer  v.  Miller,  26  Barb.  899. 

2  Merclianta'  Fire  In«.  Co.  v.  Grant,  2  Edw.  Ch.  544. 

»  Weed  t.  Beebe,  21  Vt.  495  <  Walsh  v.  Powers,  48  N.  T.  28. 

«  Smith  V.  Sackett,  5  Qilm.  584. 

«  1  Am.  liead.  Cas.  4th  ed.  256;  Met.  Contr.  60,  61,  and  cases  cited;  Tacker 
V.  Moreland,  10  Pet.  58 ;  Boody  v.  McKennej,  28  Me.  517 ;  l>rake  v.  Rumsay,  6 
Ohio,  251 ;  Jackson  v,  Burchin,  14  Johns.  124;  Urban  v.  Grimes,  2  Grant,  96; 
Vaughan  v.  Parr,  20  Ark.  600 ;  Voorhies  r.  Voorhies,  24  Barb.  150 ;  Ware  v. 
Brush,  1  McLean,  588 ;  Moore  v.  Abemethy,  7  Blackf.  442 ;  Cole  v,  Pennoyer, 
14  lU.  158. 
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his  minority,  of  which  he  has  received  neither  actual  nor  con- 
structive notice ;  ancl  this,  too,  notwithstanding  ratification  or 
fraud  of  the  minor  might  have  rendered  that  deed  vaUd.^ 

Yet  lapse  of  time,  together  with  slight  circumstances,  have 
in  many  instances  sufficed  to  sustain  an  infant's  deed.  A 
Missouri  case,  indeed,  holds  that  mere  declarations  or  a  prom- 
ise upon  contingency  will  not  ratify  and  confirm.^  But  the 
authorities  generally  manifest  extreme  repugnance  at 
setting  *  aside  a  solemn  conveyance  of  land  and  re-  *  686 
opening  heneficial  transactions,  merely  to  suit  the 
caprice  or  dishonorable  intent  of  infants.^  This  may  explain 
another  dictum  to  the  effect  that  an  infant's  deed  will  be  con- 
firmed by  any  deliberate  act  after  he  comes  of  age,  by  which 
he  takes  benefit  under  it  or  recognizes  its  validity ;  ^  which  is 
not  without  precedents  for  support  Thus,  in  some  instances 
where  the  infant  after  coming  of  age  saw  the  purchaser  make 
valuable  improvements  and  incur  considerable  expense,  and 
said  nothing  for  years,  he  was  held  bound.^  So,  too,  it  would 
seem,  where  one  knowing  his  title,  permits  another  to  pur- 
chase without  giving  notice  of  his  claim.^  While  mere  lapse 
of  time  less  than  the  statute  period  will  not  suffice,  yet  the 
lapse  of  a  less  period  in  connection  with  such  circumstances 
may.  A  tribunal  of  justice  may  properly  decline  to  become 
the  instrument  of  a  knave.  So,  in  Illinois,  and  some  other 
States,  the  statute  makes  conveyances  of  a  minor  binding, 
unless  disaffirmed  and  repudiated  within  a  certain  period,  say 
three  years  after  reaching  majority.^  In  short,  there  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  authorities,  a  well-recognized  distinction 

1  Black  V.  Hills,  86  111.  876;  Inman  v.  Inman,  L.  R.  16  Eq.  260. 

3  Clamorgan  v.  Lane,  9  Mis.  446.     And  see  Davidson  v.  Young,  88  111.  146. 

'  See  cases  cited  in  preceding  paragraph. 

^  McCormic  v.  Leggett,  8  Jones,  425. 

*  Wheaton  r.  East,  6  Yerg.  41 ;  Wallace  v.  Lewis,  4  Harring.  75 ;  Jones  v, 
Pheniz  Bank,  4  Seld.  236. 

«  Hall  V.  Simmons,  2  Rich.  Eq.  120 ;  Alsworth  v.  Cordtz,  81  Miss.  82 ;  Belton 
V,  Briggs,  4  Desaus.  465 ;  Cresioger  v.  Welch,  16  Ohio,  156 ;  Emmons  v.  Mur- 
ray, 16  N.  H,  386. 

7  Blankenship  v.  Stout,  25  111.  182;  Wright  v.  Germain,  21  Iowa,  585.  And 
see  Ferguson  v.  Bell,  17  Mis.  847 ;  Bostwick  v.  Atkins,  8  Comst.  53 ;  Pursley 
V.  Hays,  17  Iowa,  811 ;  Sheldon  v.  Newton,  8  Ohio,  v,  s.-  494 ;  Rainsford  v. 
Rainsford,  Spears  Ch.  885. 
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between  the  nature  of  those  acts  which  are  necessary  to 
avoid  an  infant's  deed,  and  those  which  are  sufficient  to  con- 
firm it.  The  deed  cannot  be  avoided  except  by  some  act 
equally  solemn  with  the  deed  itself.  But  acts  of  a  character 
which  would  be  insufficient  to  avoid  such  a  deed  may  amount 
to  an  affirmance  of  it.^ 

The  purchaser  of  an  infant's  lands  succeeds  to  all  the  in- 
fant's rights  in  relation  to  it,  although  those  rights  grow  out 
of  his  infancy.  And  a  party  in  possession  under  the  infant's 
deed  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  trespasser  before  the  deed  is 
avoided.* 

Whether  it  is  necessary  that  an  entry  upon  the  land  to 
regain  seisin  be  made  to  pei'fect  the  title  of  the  person  i|itend- 
ing  to  disaffirm  his  conveyance  as  infant,  does  not  clearly 
appear  from  the  authorities.  The  old  rule  was  that  in  order 
to  avoid  a  feoffment  this  was  necessary.  But  conveyance  by 
feoffment  has  been  superseded  by  other  methods  of 

*  587    transferring  *  real  property  in  England,  and  it  is  not 

in  use  here.  In  some  of  the  earlier  New  York  cases, 
where  an  infant  had  sold  wild  lands  to  other  persons,  and  had 
after  coming  of  age  conveyed  by  similar  deed  the  same  lands 
to  another,  it  was  held  that  the  first  conveyance  had  been 
legally  avoided,  and  the  last  purchaser  was  entitled  to  the 
property.*  A  case  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  United 
States  is  supposed  to  sustain  the  same  view ;  only  arguendoy 
however,  for  in  point  of  fact  the  person  making  the  second 
conveyance  remained  in  possession  all  the  time  ;  and,  as  the 
court  observed,  "could  not  enter  upon  himself."*  Following 
the  indication  of  these  three  important  cases,  several  of  the 
State  courts  have  since  held  that  a  conveyance  by  an  infant 
of  the  same  land  to  another  person,  after  he  comes  of  age, 
effectually  avoids  a  deed  of  bargain  and  sale  made  in  infancy; 

1  Irrine  v.  Iryine,  9  Wall.  617.  And  lee  Phillips  v.  Green,  6  Monr.  Ui; 
Scott  V.  Buchanan,  11  Humph.  468;  Houser  v.  Keynolds,  1  Hayw.  148. 

*  Thompson  v,  Gaillard,  8  Rich.  418.  See  Jackson  v.  Todd,  6  Johns.  257 ; 
Hall  V.  Jones,  21  Md.  489. 

s  Wallace  o.  Lewis,  4  Hairing.  75. 

4  Jackson  v.  Carpenter,  11  Johns.  689 ;  Jackson  v.  Burchln,  14  Johns.  124. 
See  Met.  Contr.  44,  45,  where  this  subject  is  discussed. 

ft  Tucker  v.  Moreland,  10  Pet.  58,  per  Storj,  J. 
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and  this  without  entry  on  his  part,^  But  the  New  York  courts 
have  latterly  been  disposed  to  retrace  their  steps  ;  reluctance 
to  do  injury  to  others,  doubtless,  contributing  to  increase  the 
strictness  of  requirements  on  the  infant's  part.  Their  present 
rule  appears  to  be  that,  unless  the  lands  were  wholly  vacant, 
or  the  infant  remained  in  possession,  he  must  make  an  entry 
or  do  some  other  act  of  equal  notoriety  before  he  can  pass 
title  by  a  second  conveyance,^  There  is  no  authority  in  the 
New  England  States  to  oppose  this  later  doctiine  ;  nor  do  we 
find  any  in  the  other  Middle  States.^  But  doubt  is  removed 
by  statutes,  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  some  other  States, 
which  permit  parties  to  recover  land  by  writ  of  entry 
withojit  making  actual  entry.  And  it  is  held  in  *  Maine  *  588 
that  such  a  writ  dispenses  with  entry  and  amounts  to 
disaffirmance.^ 

If  an  infant  contract  to  sell  real  estate  he  cannot  be  held  to 
the  agreement  after  attaining  majority  upon  refusal  to  sanc- 
tion it.^  And  a  bill  to  enforce  specific  performance  should 
not  be  brought  before  a  reasonable  time  has  elapsed  after  the 
infant  attains  majority  for  him  to  affirm  or  disaffirm.^  But  it 
is  held  that  acquiescing  in  the  settlement  of  boundaries  after 
coming  of  age  binds  the  infant.*^ 

To  render  a  subsequent  conveyance  an  act  of  dissent  to  the 
prior  conveyance  of  an  infant,  it  must  be  inconsistent  there- 
with, so  that  the  two  cannot  stand  together.®    And  it  is  held 

1  Hoyle  V.  Stowe,  2  Der.  &  Bat.  820 ;  Pitcher  v.  Laycock,  7  Ind.  898 ;  Mc- 
Gan  V.  Marshall,  7  Humph.  121 ;  Hughes  v.  Watson,  10  Ohio,  127  ;  Peterson  v. 
Laik,  24  Mis.  641. 

3  Dominick  v.  Michael,  4  Sandf.  421 ;  Bool  v.  Mix,  17  Wend.  188 ;  Voorhies 
V.  Voorhies,  24  Barb.  150. 

s  See  Roberts  v,  Wiggin,  1 N.  H.  76 ;  Worcester  v.  Eaton,  18  Mass.  876.  See 
also  Harrison  o.  Adcock,  8  Geo.  68 ;  Moore  v,  Abernethj,  7  Blackf.  442. 

4  Chadboume  v.  Rackliff,  80  Me.  854.  And  see  Cole  v.  Pennoyer,  14  Bl.  158. 
Mr.  Metcalf  appears  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  rule  in  Jackson  v.  Carpen- 
ter, even  as  to  cases  of  wild  lands.    See  Met.  Contr.  46,  46,  and  cases  cited. 

B  Walker  v.  Ellis,  12  l\\.  470 ;  Petty  v.  Roberts,  7  Bush,  410.  StUi  less  if 
fraud  were  practised  upon  him.    Griffis  v.  Younger,  6  Ired.  Eq.  620. 

*  Carrell  v.  Potter,  28  Mich.  877.  As  to  tlie  ratification  necessary  to  allow  of 
enforcing  a  lien  on  real  estate  for  work  and  materials  furnished  during  infancy, 
see  McCarty  v.  Carter,  49  111.  68. 

7  George  v.  Thomas,  16  Tex.  74. 

"  Leitensdorfer  t*.  Hempstead,  18  Mis.  269 ;  McGan  v.  Marshall,  7  Humph.  121. 
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that  where  land  was  conveyed  by  a  person  under  age  in 
exchange  for  other  lands,  and  he  after  coming  of  ^e  sells 
and  conveys  the  lands  so  received,  the  last  deed  amounts  to  a 
confirmation  of  the  first.^ 

The  same  reasoning  which  applies  to  property  transferred 
by  the  infant  applies  to  his  purchases.  If  an  infant,  for 
instance,  takes  a  conversance  of  land  during  minority  and 
retains  possession  after  coming  to  majority,  circumstances 
may  make  that  a  binding  transaction.  So  if  an  infant  lessee 
remains  in  possession  of  the  house  or  land  demised,  and  pays 
rent  after  majority,  he  cannot  repudiate  the  lease  after- 
wards.^ 

When  an  infant  purchases  property,  and  continues  to  enjoy 
the  use  of  the  same,  and  then  sells  it  or  any  part  of  it,  and 
receives  the  money  for  it,  he  must  be  considered  as  having 
elected  to  affirm  the  contract,  and  he  cannot  afterwards  avoid 
payment  of  the  consideration.^  Some  authorities  would  con- 
fine the  affirmation  of  a  purchase  of  land  to  an  actual  sub- 
sequent sale,  but  this  is  quite  unreasonable,  and  contrary  to 
the  general  doctrine ;  for  there  may  be  many  other  acts 
which  constitute  just  as  full  and  undoubted  evidence  of  a 
design  on  the  infant's  part  to  affirm  such  contract  as  an  actual 
sale  of  the  land.  Thus  continuous  occupation  of  premises, 
improvements,  and  ofiPers  to  sell,  have  sometimes  been  deemed 
sufficient.*  And  Chief  Justice  Shaw  observes  that  if  an 
infant,  after  coming  of  age,  retains  landed  property 
*  689  purchased  by  him  during  minority  for  his  own  *  use, 
or  sells  or  otherwise  disposes  of  it,  such  acts  being 
only  conscientiously  done  with  intent  to  ratify  or  affirm, 
affirmation  or  ratification  may  be  inferred.*  The  same  prin- 
ciple has  been  declared  in  other  cases,  even  to  the  extent  of 
holding  that  mere  continuance  in  possession  is  an  affirmance ; 

1  WilHams  v.  Mabee,  8  Halst.  Ch.  600. 

3  Holmes  v.  Blogg,  8  Taunt.  86 ;  Smith  Cootr.  284 ;  Bac.  Abr.  tit.  Infant,  K. 
612;  Baxter  v.  Bush,  29  Vt  466;  Armfleld  v.  Tate,  7  Ired.  268. 

>  Boody  V.  McKenney,  10  Shep.  617 ;  Hubbard  v.  Curomings,  1  Me.  11 ;  Boy- 
den  V.  Boyden,  9  Met.  619 ;  Robbins  v.  Eaton,  10  N.  H.  661. 

*  See  Bobbins  v.  Eaton,  10  N.  H.  661.  ^ 

*  See  Boy  den  v.  Boy  den,  supra, 
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the  more  so,  if  the  late  infant  has  put  it  out  of  his  power  to 
restore  the  title. ^  It  will  be  observed  that  such  latter  con- 
duct involves  two  elements:  lapse  of  time  and  the  exercise 
of  acts  of  ownership. 

This  rule  was  applied  in  a  recent  well-considered  New  York 
case,  upon  a  full  examination  of  the  authorities.  An  infEint 
had  given  his  note  for  certain  real  estate  ;  and,  very  foolishly, 
or  very  dishonorably,  endeavored  to  avoid  payment  upon 
majority,  while  holding  to  the  benefits  of  his  purchase.  It 
was  held  that  by  his  acts  he  had  ratified  the  contract  of  pur- 
chase.^ 

Since  a  married  woman  conveys  her  lands,  by  force  of 
statute  provisions,  perplexing  questions  may  arise  as  to  the 
effect  of  a  conveyance  executed  in  conformity  with  late  acts, 
yet  ineffectual  because  of  her  infancy.^  It  would  appear 
from  some  late  American  cases,  that  the  wife  still  continuing: 
covert  after  becoming  of  age,  acts  which  might  constitute 
ratification  in  ordinary  cases  may  not  always  be  set  up  against 
her.*  But  a  married  woman  is  sometimes  estopped  by  her 
own  acts ;  as  in  a  case  where  her  equitable  interest  in  land 
was  sold  while  she  was  a  minor,  together  with  the  interests 
of  adult  parties,  and  she  received  her  share  of  the  proceeds 
some  years  after  attaining  majority.^ 

By  a  well-known  rule  of  equity,  the  proceeds  of 
lands  sold  *  during  minority  retain  the  character  of  *  590 
real  estate.  And  such  property  remains  real  and  not 
personal,  even  after  the  infant  attains  majority,  so  long  as 
there  is  no  act  or  intent  on  his  part  to  change  its  character ;  * 
but  the  character  ceases  when  he  attains  majority,  and  obtains 
possession  of  the  proceeds.^ 

1  Dana  v.  Coombs,  6  Greenl.  89 ;  Cheshire  v.  Barrett,  4  M'Cord,  241 ;  Lynde 
V.  Badd,  2  Paige,  191 ;  Middleton  r.  Hoge,  6  Bush,  478. 

3  Henry  v.  Root,  88  N.  Y.  626.  >  Harbman  v,  Kendall,  4  Ind.  408. 

*  Matherson  v.  Davis,  2  Cold.  448 ;  Miles  v,  Lingerman,  24  Ind.  885.  This 
subject  appears  to  have  received  little  attention  as  yet ;  but  the  equity  doctrine, 
to  argue  from  the  case  of  marriage  settlements,  appears  to  be  that  the  wife  may 
by  acts  give  validity  to  such  deeds,  after  attaining  full  age  and  notwithstanding 
her  coverture.    See  supra,  ch.  1. 

'  Anderson  v.  Mather,  44  N.  T.  249.    And  see  Schmitheimer  i;.  Eiseman,  7 

Bush,  298. 

s  Foreman  v.  Foreman,  7  Barb.  215.  ''  Forman  v.  Marsh,  1  Kern.  544. 
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Where  a  new  promise  is  requisite  on  reaching  majority,  it 
must  be  made  to  the  party  with  whom  the  infant  contracted, 
or  to  his  agent  or  attorney ;  not  to  a  stranger.^  But  a  promise 
to  an  agent  authorized  to  present  the  claim  and  receive  pay- 
ment and  give  discharge,  binds  him  lately  an  infant.*  And 
where  a  writing  addressed  to  another  than  the  plaintiff  is 
relied  on,  not  as  constituting  a  ratification  or  containing  a 
promise,  but  as  evidence  of  a  ratification  previously  made  by 
the  defendant, 'it  is  held  admissible  in  the  plaintiff's  favor.* 
Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  agent  should  have  disclosed  his 
authority  before  the  defendant  made  his  admission.^  So,  too, 
while  an  infant,  or  one  in  priority  with  him,  may  object  to  a 
contract  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  for  his  benefit,  a  third 
person,  a  stranger,  has  no  right  to  say  that  the  infant  may  not 
make  or  assume  what  contract  he  pleases.^ 

It  is  not  essential  to  a  valid  ratification  that  the  person 
lately  an  infant  should  know  that  he  was  not  legally  liable  on 
his  contract  made  during  infancy.^  Ignorance  of  the  law 
excuses  no  one.  But  there  is  a  dictum  of  Lord  Alvanley  to 
the  contrary,  which  has  been  frequently  repeated  in  Amer- 
ican courts,  and  once  constituted  the  basis  of  a  decision  in 
Pennsylvania.^ 

*  591        *  An  infant  upon  reaching  majority,  who  chooses  to 

disafi&rm  a  sale  of  his  real  estate,  not  made  in  accord- 
ance with  law,  may  do  so,  without  first  refunding,  or  offer- 
ing to  refund,  the  purchase-money.  This  is  declared  in 
several  cases.^  But  the  principle  is  firmly  established  by  the 
courts  that  he  cannot  on  attaining  full  age  hold  to  the  pur- 
chase, and  thus  affirm  that,  while  pleading  his  infancy  to 

^  Bigelow  V,  Orannis,  2  Hili,  120;  Goodsell  v.  Myers,  8  Wend.  479. 

>  Mayer  v.  McLure,  86  Miss.  889. 

s  Stem  V,  Freeman,  4  Met.  (Ky.)  809. 

<  Hoit  0.  Underbill,  10  N.  H.  220.    And  see  Tate  v.  Tate,  1  Der.  &  Bat.  22. 

B  See  Douglas  v.  Watson,  84  E.  L.  &  £q.  447. 

•  Morse  v.  Wheeler,  4  Allen,  570 ;  Met.  Contr.  59. 

T  Harmer  v.  Killing,  5  Esp.  108 ;  Hinely  v.  Margaritz,  8  Barr,  428.  See  Cur- 
tis V,  Patton,  11  S.  &  K.  805;  Reed  v,  Bosliears,  4  Sneed,  118;  Norria  v.  Vaooe, 
8  Rich.  184. 

8  Pitcher  v.  Laycock,  7  Ind.  898 ;  Cresinger  v.  Welch,  15  Ohio,  156 ;  Miles  v. 
langermaii,  24  Ind.  885.    But  see  Stuart  v.  Baker,  17  Tex.  417. 
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avoid  the  payment  of  the  purchase-money.^  He  must  refund 
the  purchase-money  if  he  seeks  to  avoid  the  sale.  He  must, 
sooner  or  later,  place  the  original  purchaser  in  statu  quo  ;  this 
common  honesty,  as  well  as  the  law,  demands.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  purchaser  may  bring  suit.  And  the  same  principle 
applies  alike  to  property  real  or  personal. 

So  if  an  infant  sell  goods  and  receive  the  money  for  them, 
he  cannot  recover  back  the  goods  without  returning  the 
money.*  Nor  damage  property  he  has  received,  and  then 
demand  the  full  price  on  offering  to  restore  it.'  Nor  recover 
partnership  property  after  rescinding  the  partnership  agree- 
ment, so  as  to  prejudice  liabilities  of  the  firm  which  are 
outstanding.*  If  the  former  vendee  be  sued  for  use  and  occu- 
pation of  land,  it  is  held  that  he  may  recoup  for  valuable 
improvements ;  and  equity  favors  a  fair  adjustment  of  rents, 
damages,  and  improvements.*  The  plea  of  false  warranty 
may  sometimes  be  set  up  against  the  infantas  attempt  by 
affirmance  to  enforce  a  hard  bargain.®  To  multiply  these 
illustrations  is  xmnecessary ;  the  cardinal  principle  which 
runs  through  them  all  is  that  substantial  justice  should  be 
done,  if  possible,  between  the  two  parties  to  a  contract. 

1  Kline  v.  Beall,  6  Conn.  494 ;  Bailej  v.  Bamberger,  11  B.  Monr.  118 ;  Strain 
V.  Wright,  7  Geo.  668;  Hillyer  v.  Bennett,  8  Edw.  Cli.  222;  Lowry  v.  Drake,  1 
Dana,  46;  Kitclien  v.  Lee,  11  Paige,  107  ;  Tipton  v.  Tipton,  8  Jones,  662;  Wo- 
mack  V.  Womack,  8  Tex.  897 ;  Smith  v.  Evans,  6  Humph.  70 ;  Manning  i;. 
Johnson,  26  Ala.  446 ;  Wilie  v.  Brooks,  46  Miss.  642 ;  Kerr  v.  Bell,  44  Mis.  120. 

'  Badger  v.  Fhinney,  16  Mass.  869 ;  Bartholemew  v.  Finnemore,  17  Barb. 
428. 

'  Carr  v.  Clough,  6  Fost.  280 ;  Bartholemew  v,  Finnemore,  supra. 

4  Furlong  v.  Bartlett,  21  Pick.  401 ;  Sadler  v.  Robinson,  2  Stew.  620 ;  Kinnen 
V.  Maxwell,  66  N.  C.  46. 

>  Weaver  v.  Jones,  24  Ala.  420 ;  Petty  v.  Roberts,  7  Bush,  410. 

s  Morrill  v.  Aden,  19  Vt.  606.  And  see  Heath  v.  West,  8  Fost.  101 ;  Ship- 
man  i;.  Horton,  17  Conn.  481 ;  Edgarton  v.  Wolf,  6  Gray,  468. 
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*  692  *  CHAPTER  VI. 

ACrnONS  BY  AND  AGAINST  INFANTS. 

I.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  that  the  rights  of  property 
shall  vest  in  infants,  notwithstanding  their  tender  years ;  and 
incidentally  thereto  they  have  the  right  of  action.  Yet,  it  is 
clear  that  if  the  infant  be  unfit  to  make  a  contract  he  is  unfit 
to  sue  on  his  own  behalf.  Hence  is  the  rule  that  while  pro- 
cess is  sued  out  in  the  infant's  own  name,  it  is  in  his  name  by 
another ;  that  is  to  say,  some  person  of  full  age  must  conduct 
the  suit  for  him.  The  same  principle  applies  to  all  civil 
actions,  whether  founded  on  a  contract  or  not. 

At  common  law,  infants  could  neither  sue  nor  defend, 
except  by  guardian.  They  were  authorized,  by  Stat.  Westm. 
1,  to  sue  hy  prochein  ami  (or  next  friend)  against  the  guardian 
in  chivalry  who  had  aliened  any  portion  of  the  infant's 
inheritance.^  Stat.  Westm.  2,  c.  15,  extended  this  privilege 
to  all  other  cases  where  they  could  not  sue  formally.  Lord 
Coke  lays  down  that,  since  these  statutes,  the  infant  shall  sue 
by  prochein  ami  and  defend  by  guardian.^  And  Fitzherbert 
is  to  the  same  effect.^  But  Mr.  Hargrave  thinks  it  probable 
that  Fitzherbert  and  Lord  Coke  did  not  mean  to  exclude  the 
election  of  suing  either  by  prochein  ami  or  by  guardian.* 
And  whether  they  did  or  not,  guardianship  at  the  present 
day,  so  unlike  guardianship  as  they  understood  it,  justifies 
the  modem  practice ;  which  is  to  appoint  a  special  person  as 
prochein  ami  only  in  case  of  necessity,  where  an  infant 

*  593   is  to  sue  his  guardian,  or  the  *  guardian  will  not  sue 

for  him,  or  it  is  improper  that  the  guardian  should  be 
the  prochein  ami.     In  other  cases,  the  rule  is  to  sue  by  guar- 

^  Macphera.  Inf.  18,  852. 

2  2  Inst  261,  890 ;  Co.  Litt  185  6 ;  8  Robinson's  Praet.  229. 

»  F.  N.  B.  [27]  H.  *  Harg.  n.  Co.  Litt  186  6. 
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dian  or  prochein  amO  But  an  infant  may  sue  by  his  next 
friend  though  he  have  a  guardian,  if  the  guardian  does  not 
dissent.^  And  in  some  States  the  choice  allowed  the  infant 
is  still  more  liberal.^  Not  unfrequently,  too,  the  next  friend 
who  brought  the  suit  is  removed  and  another  appointed,  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  for  the  infant's  benefit.* 

An  infant  cannot  prosecute  an  action  either  in  person  or  by 
attorney.  This  is  well  settled.^  But  advantage  must  be 
taken  by  plea  in  abatement  of  the  infant's  suing  by  attorney, 
or  by  application  to  a  judge,  or  the  court,  for  it  is  not  error 
after  judgment  either  on  verdict  or  by  default.^  The  same 
rules  are  frequently  applied  to  a  parent  who  sues  on  behalf  of 
minor  children,  but  not  as  guardian  or  next  friend.  Where 
infancy  of  the  plaintiff  is  pleaded  in  abatement  to  a  suit 
brought  by  a  minor  in  his  own  name  without  any  guardian  or 
next  friend,  the  court  may  allow  the  infant  to  amend  by  in- 
serting in  his  writ  that  he  sues  by  A.,  his  next  friend.^  Nor 
does  this  rule  deprive  the  infant  of  the  professional  services 
of  an  attorney ;  it  relates  to  the  parties  to  the  suit.® 

Generally  speaking,  when  an  action  is  brought  by  an  infant, 
he  sues  in  his  own  name  by  a  certain  person  as  next  friend. 
A  prochein  ami^  commencing  his  authority  with  the  writ  and 
declaration,  can  only  maintain  the  suit  for  such  causes  of 
action  as  may  be  prosecuted  without  special  demand  ;  as  for 
personal  injuries  done  to  the  infant,  or  for  sums  of  money 

1  Claridge  v.  Crawford,  1  Dowl.  &  lly.  18;  8  Robinson's  Pract.  280; 
Tounge  v.  Younge,  Cro.  Car.  86 ;  Goodwin  v,  Moore,  Cro.  Car.  161 ;  Apthorp  v. 
Backus,  Eirby,  407 ;  M'Giffin  v.  Stout,  Coxe,  92 ;  Blackman  v.  Davis,  42  Ala. 
184. 

2  Thomas  v.  Dike,  11  Vt.  278;  Robson  v.  Osbom,  18  Tex.  298. 
>  Hooks  V,  Smith,  18  Ala.  888. 

4  Berwick  v.  Rackley,  45  Ala.  215 ;  Martin  v.  Weyman,  26  Tex.  460 ;  Mills  r. 
Humes,  22  Md.  846. 

»  Cro.  Eliz.  424;  Cro.  Jac.  5;  1  Co.  Litt.  186  6,  Harg.  n.,  220;  Miles  v.  Boy- 
den,  8  Pick.  218 ;  Clark  v.  Turner,  1  Root,  200 ;  Mockey  v.  Grey,  2  Johns.  102; 
Timmons  r.  Timmons,  6  Ind.  8;  Nicholson  v.  Wilborn,  18  Geo.  467. 

«  2  Saund.  Pleading,  207  ;  Bird  v.  Pegg,  5  B.  &  Aid.  418 ;  Finley  v.  Jowle,  18 
East,  6 ;  Apthorp  v.  Backus,  Eirby,  407.  But  as  to  the  in£ant  himself,  see  Bird 
r.  Pegg ;  Jones  v.  Steele,  86  Mis.  824. 

«  Blood  V.  Harrington,  8  Pick.  552. 

8  People  V.  New  York  C.  P.,  11  Wend.  164. 
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where  the  writ  itself  is  considered  as  the  demand.^    In  Eng- 
land, it  was  once  considered  that  the  special  admission 

*  694    of  a  guardian  for  an  *  infant  to  appear  in  one  case 

would  serve  for  others.^  But  the  modern  rule  is  that 
the  special  admission  of  prochein  ami  or  guardian,  to  prosecute 
or  defend  for  an  infant,  shall  not  be  deemed  an  authority  to 
prosecute  or  defend  in  any  but  the  particular  action  specified.' 
Sometimes  there  will  be  an  advantage  in  suing  by  guardian  if 
this  can  legally  be  done.* 

The  guardian,  like  the  prochein  ami^  is,  in  English  practice, 
appointed  by  the  court  before  the  plaintiff  can  proceed  in  the 
action,  and  no  legal  right  of  parentage  or  of  guardianship  will 
enable  any  one  to  act  for  the  infant  without  such  appoint- 
ment.^ But  where  the  infant's  father  being  a  necessary 
witness,  could  not  properly  be  prochein  ami  in  a  certain  suit, 
the  court,  on  motion,  appointed  a  friend  of  the  family  with 
the  father's  concurrence.^  No  authority  from  the  infant 
to  the  guardian  or  prochein  ami  to  sue  is  necessary,  though  the 
infant  be  on  the  very  eve  of  majority ;  but  it  is  intimated 
that  the  court  might  interfere  if  fraud  was  shown.^  As  the 
prochein  ami  is  an  officer  of  the  court,  if  the  infant  wishes 
him  removed  he  must  apply  to  the  court  for  that  purpose,  and 
an  entry  of  the  change  should  be  made  of  record.®  But  on 
the  plaintiff  coming  of  age,  he  may,  it  seems,  remove  the 
prochein  ami  of  his  own  authority,  and  appear  thereafter  by 
his  own  attorney.® 

But  while,  in  theory,  the  prochein  ami  is  still  legally  ap- 
pointed by  the  court,  such  formalities  are  now,  in  practice, 
very  generally  waived.  In  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Vir- 
ginia, and  other  States,  no  entry  of  record  is  requisite  admit- 
ting a  person  to  sue  as  guardian  or  next  friend,  the  recital  in 
the  writ  and  count  being  deemed  sufficient  evidence  of  admis- 

• 

1  Miles  V.  Boyden,  8  Pick.  219.  '  Archer  v,  Frowde,  1  Stra.  801 

>  2  Saund.  Plead.  207 ;  Macphen.  Inf.  858. 

4  8  Robinson's  Pract.  229.  «  Macphen.  Inf.  858. 

^  Claridge  v,  Crawford,  1  Dowl.  &  Ry.  18. 

7  Morgan  v.  Thome,  9  Dowl.  228.    And  see  Barwick  v.  Racklej,  45  Ala.  215. 

^  Davies  v.  Locket,  4  Taunt.  765 ;  Morgan  v,  Thome,  tupra, 

0  See  Bac.  Abr.  Infant,  K.  2. 
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sion  unless  seasonably  challenged  by  the  opposite  party, 
when  the  order  may  be  *  supplied.^  In  New  York,  on  *  595 
the  other  hand,  a  prochein  ami  must  be  appointed  for 
the  in£ant  plaintiff  before  process  is  sued  out ;  and  such 
is  the  practice  in  some  other  parts  of  this  country.^  In  some 
States  it  is  deemed  proper  to  prove  infancy,  and  hence  the 
right  to  sue  by  next  friend.^ 

So,  too,  in  this  country,  more  deference  seems  to  be  shown 
to  the  infant's  wishes  than  in  England.  Thus,  in  Massachu- 
setts, the  court  on  the  personal  petition  of  a  minor,  twenty 
years  of  age,  withdrew  the  authority  of  the  prochein  ami^  and 
ordered  all  further  proceedings  in  the  suit  postponed  until  the 
minor  should  attain  full  years.*  In  the  choice  of  a  guardian 
and  prochein  ami^  a  minor  above  fourteen  has  much  latitude 
of  discretion  ;  and  when  he  attains  full  age  he  may  enter  the 
fact  upon  record,  and  without  further  formality  proceed  to 
conduct  the  suit  for  himself.* 

Where  an  infant  has  brought  an  action  by  his  next  friend, 
and  has  recovered  damages  which  have  been  received  by  the 
attorney,  the  money  is  the  money  of  the  infant,  and  he  may 
sue  the  attorney  for  it.^ 

A  prochein  ami  is  liable  for  costs,  and  the  remedy  is  against 
him  for  attachment,  which  should  be  absolute  in  the  first 
instanced  This  is  the  English  practice.  It  would  appear 
that  execution  cannot  issue  against  the  infant  himself ;  and 
this  from  the  very  circumstance  that  the  next  friend  is,  in 
theory,  one  who  comes  forward  to  assume  all  such  liabilities.® 

1  See  Guild  v,  Cranston,  8  Gush.  606 ;  Boynton  v.  Clay,  68  Me.  286 ;  Bur- 
well  V,  Corbin,  1  Hand.  161 ;  8  Robinson's  Pract.  280 ;  Trask  v.  Stone,  7  Mass. 
241 ;  Judson  r.  Blanchard,  8  Conn.  679.    And  see  Stumps  v.  Kelley,  22  111.  140. 

'  Wilder  v.  Ember,  12  Wend.  191 ;  Haines  v.  Oatman,  2  Doug.  480 ;  Grant- 
man  V.  Tlirall,  44  Barb.  178. 

'  Bjers  V.  Des  Moines,  &c.,  R  R.  Co.,  21  Iowa,  64. 

*  Guild  i;.  Cranston,  8  Cush.  606. 

ft  Clark  V.  Watson,  2  Ind.  899 ;  Sbuttlesworth  v.  Hugbey,  6  Rich.  829. 

«  Collina  v.  Brook,  4  Hurl.  &  Nor.  276.    And  see  Smith  v.  Redus,  9  Ala.  99. 

1  Newton  v,  London,  Brighton,  &c.,  R.  R.  Co.,  7  Dow.  &,  L.  828  (1849) ;  Dow 
V,  Clark,  2  Dowl.  802.    See  Price  v.  Duggan,  4  Man.  &  Gr.  226. 

B  lb. ;  Stephenson  v,  Stephenson,  8  Hey.  128 ;  Perryman  v.  Burgster,  6  Port, 
r  Ala.)  199 ;  Sproule  v.  Botts,  6  J.  J.  Marsh.  162.  But  see  Proudfoot  v.  Poile,  8 
Dow.  &  L.  624 ;  Macphers.  Inf.  866,  867,  and  cases  cited.  As  to  practice  under 
New  York  code,  see  Linner  v,  Crouse,  61  Barb.  289. 
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But  in  conformity  with  statutes  in  Massachusetts,  it  is 

*  596    held  that  a  *  prochein  amij  as  such,  is  not  liable  for 

costs ;  ^  nor  does  he  seem  to  be  always  strictly  con- 
sidered in  our  courts  a  party  to  the  suit;^  and  the  infant 
plaintiff  is  made  liable  for  his  own  costs.^ 

II.  An  infant  can  appear  and  defend  in  civil  suits  by  guar- 
dian only,  and  not  by  attorney,  or  in  person.*  The  process  is 
the  same  against  an  infant  as  in  ordinary  cases ;  but  he  needs 
some  one  to  conduct  his  defence,  and  hence  every  court, 
wherein  an  infant  is  sued,  has  power  to  appoint  a  guardian 
ad  liteniy  for  the  special  purposes  of  the  suit,  since  otherwise 
he  might  be  without  assistance.^ 

A  guardian  ad  litem  is  one  appointed  for  the  infant  to 
defend  in  the  particular  action  brought  against  him,  and  is 
therefore  to  be  distinguished  from  guardians  of  the  person 
and  estate.®  If  there  be  a  general  chancery,  probate,  or  tes- 
tamentary guardian  already  appointed,  it  is  his  place  to  de- 
fend the  infant  from  all  suits,  so  long  as  his  authority  over 
the  infant's  property  continues ;  this  being,  however,  a  matter 
usually  regulated  in  this  country  by  statute.''^ 

What  has  been  observed  of  the  appointment  of  prochein 
ami  may  be  said,  in  general,  of  that  of  the  guardian  ad  litem. 
The  two  correspond,  and  the  principles  of  law  applicable  to 
the  one  are  in  general  to  be  applied  to  the  other.®  In  a 
criminal  case  no  guardian  ad  litem  is  appointed.  But  in  a 
civil  case,  proceedings  against  an  infant  are  liable  to  be  re- 
versed and  set  aside  for  irregularity,  where  no  guardian  ad 
litem  has  been  appointed  for  him,  unless,  perhaps,  his  regular 
guardian  has  appeared  in  his  defence ;  and  process  must,  be- 
sides, have  been  first  regularly  served  upon  the  infant ;  though 

I  CrandaU  v.  Slaid,  11  Met.  288.  »  Brown  v.  HuU,  16  Vt.  678. 

s  Howett  t;.  Alexander,  1  Dev.  481 ;  Smith  v,  Flojd,  1  Pick.  275. 

4  Co.  Litt.  88  b,  n.  16,  185  6;  2  Stra.  784  ;  Macphera.  Inf.  858 ;  Alderman  v. 
Tirrell,  8  Johns.  418;  Knapp  v.  Crosby,  1  Mass.  479 ;  Miles  v.  Boyden.  8  Pick. 
218  ;  Bedell  v.  Lewis,  4  J.  J.  Marsh.  562;  Starbird  v.  Moore,  21  Vt.  529. 

0  Bac.  Abr.  Guardian,  B.  4. 

^  Larkin  v.  Mann,  2  Paige,  27  ;  Roberts  v.  SUnton,  2  Munf.  129;  Bac.  Abr. 
Guardian,  supra,  cases  cited  by  Bouvier. 

1  See  Hughes  v.  Seller,  84  Ind.  887.  ^  See  Macphera.  Inf.  858. 
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in  this  latter  respect  the  rule  of  the  several  States  is  not  uni- 
form.^ Irregularities  of  procedure  are  often  cured  by  the 
judgment ;  and  lapse  of  time  and  laches  on  the  part  of  an 
infant  after  reaching  majority,  may  leave  him  altogether  with- 
out an  opportunity  to  set  the  judgment  aside,  as  in  the  case 
of  his  voidable  transactions.^ 

The  writ  and  declaration  in  actions  at  law  against  infants 
are  to  be  made  out  as  in  ordinary  cases.  In  English  practice, 
where  the  defendant  neglects  to  appear,  or  appears 
otherwise  *  than  by  guardian,  the  plaintiff  may  apply  *  597 
for  and  obtain  a  summons,  calling  on  him  to  appear  by 
guardian  within  a  given  time ;  otherwise  the  plaintiff  may  be 
at  liberty  to  proceed  as  in  other  cases,  having  had  a  nominal 
guardian  assigned  to  the  infant.^  A  like  rule  prevails  in  New 
York  and  other  States.*  Courts  will  go  so  far  to  protect  an 
infant  as  to  see  that  process  is  properly  served,  a  guardian 
ad  litem  appointed  for  him,  and  the  formal  answer  filed.* 

Infancy  may  be  specially  pleaded  in  bar.®  The  plaintiff  re- 
plies either  that  the  defendant  was  of  age  or  that  the  goods 
were  necessaries,  or  that  he  confirmed  the  contract  when  he 
came  of  age.  If  there  be  several  defendants,  the  party  who  is 
a  minor  should  plead  his  infancy  separately.  Infancy  is  an 
issuable  plea ;  and  it  may  be  pleaded  with  other  pleas  without 
leave  of  court.^  Where  there  are  several  issues,  one  of  which 
is  upon  the  plea  of  infancy,  that  being  found  for  the  infant, 
the  whole  case  is  disposed  of.®  In  New  York,  infancy  may  be 
given  in  evidence  under  the  general  issue.^ 

1  See  Abdil  v.  Abdil,  26  Ind.  287  ;  Jarman  v.  Lucas,  15  C.  B.  v.  s.  474 ; 
Friereon  v.  Travis,  89  Ala.  150.  In  some  States,  it  is  required  by  statute  that 
process  shall  be  served  upon  the  infant  defendant  personally,  also  upon  his 
father,  mother,  or  guardian.    Ingersoll  v.  Ingersoll,  42  Miss.  155. 

2  See  Townsend  v.  Cox,  45  Mis.  401 ;  Barnard  t\  Heydrick,  49  Barb.  62 ; 
McMurray  ».  McMurray,  60  Barb.  117. 

s  See  Macphers.  Inf.  859. 

*  Van  Deusen  i;.  Brower,  6  Cow.  50 ;  Judson  v.  Storer,  2  South.  544 ;  Clarke 
V.  Gilmanton,  12  N.  H.  515. 

^  Alexander  v.  Frary,  9  Ind.  481. 

*  Clemson  v.  Bush,  8  Binn.  418;  Hillegass  v.  Hillegass,  5  Barr,  97. 

'  15  &  16  Vict.  c.  76,  §  84.  See  Delafleld  v.  Tanner,  5  Taunt.  856 ;  Dublin 
&  Wicklow  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Black,  8  Exch.  181. 

*  Rohrer  v.  Morningstar,  18  Ohio,  579. 
9  Wailing  v.  Toll,  9  Johns.  141. 
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An  infant  defendant  is  liable  to  costs  in  the  same  manner 
as  any  other  defendant,  notwithstanding  he  has  a  guardian.^ 
Macpherson  says  that  the  guardian  of  an  infant  defendant  is 
subject  to  the  same  liability  for  costs  as  the  prochein  ami^  or 
the  guardian  of  an  infant  plaintiff.^  No  authority  is  given  for 
this  statement,  and  it  seems  that  the  guardian  of  an  infant 
defendant  is  not  liable.^ 

If  an  infant  comes  of  age  pending  the  suit,  he  can 

*  598    assert  his  *  rights  at  once  for  himself,  and  if  he  does 

not  he  cannot  generally  complain  of  the  acts  of  his 
guardian  ad  litem^ 

III.  The  same  leading  principles  noticeable  in  suits  at  law 
are  to  be  recognized  in  equity  proceedings,  by  or  against  in- 
fants ;  and  the  doctrines  of  next  friend  and  guardian  ad  litem 
receive  ample  discussion  in  the  chancery  courts.* 

Among  the  miscellaneous  matters  of  chancery  practice  re- 
lating to  infants  may  be  mentioned  proceedings  in  partition, 
orders  for  maintenance  and  education,  the  management  of 
trust  funds  by  guardians  and  other  trustees,  and  the  award 
of  custody.  These  subjects  have  already  been  incidentally 
considered  in  the  course  of  this  treatise.  And  we  need  only 
add  that  in  the  appointment  of  guardians  ad  litem^  courts  of 
chancery  will  exercise  a  liberal  discretion;  that  in  all  pro- 
ceedings of  this  character,  the  appointment  of  a  guardian  ad 
litem  to  appear  in  behalf  of  infants  interested  in  the  proceed- 
ings is  regarded  as  proper  and  even  necessary,  when  thej^  have 
no  general  guardian  ;  that  personal  service  upon  the  infants, 
besides,  is  usually  requisite ;  and  that  a  decree  rendered 
without  observance  of  such  formalities  may  be  reversed  for 
error.^  It  is  the  rule  in  many  States,  as  it  was  the  old  practice 

^  Anderson  v.  Warde,  Dyer,  104 ;  Gardiner  v.  Holt,  Stra.  1217. 

s  Macphers.  Inf.  861. 

'  See  Ferryman  v.  Burgster,  6  Port.  (Ala.)  199. 
.     «  Mitchell  V.  Berry,  1  Met.  (Ky.)  602.    And  see  Marshall  o.  Wing,  60  Me.  62; 
Stupp  V,  Holmes,  48  Mis.  89. 

A  See  1  Daniell  Ch.  PI.  8d  Am.  ed.  65  a  seq, ;  ib.  150  et  seq,,  where  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  authorities  are  very  fully  cited. 

6  Ib.  And  see  Rhett  v.  Martin,  48  Ala.  86;  Girty  v.  Logan,  6  Bosh,  8; 
Rhoads  r.  Rhoads,  48  111.  289 ;  Swain  v.  Fidelity  Ins.  Co.,54Fenn.  St.  456 ;  I?ey 
V.  Ingram,  4  Cold.  129. 
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in  chancery,  to  allow  an  infant  his  day,  after  he  attains  majority, 
to  set  aside  a  decree  against  him ;  thus,  in  effect,  rendering 
such,  decrees  in  chancery  voidable  rather  than  binding,  so  fax 
as  he  is  concerned,  and  treating  him  more  than  ever  upon  the 
footing  of  a  privileged  person ;  ^  for  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  infants  are 
especial  favorites  of  our  law. 

^  SimpBon  r.  Alexander,  6  Cold.  619 ;  Kuchenbeiser  v.  Beckert,  41  HI.  178 ; 
1  DanieU  Ch.  PI.  8d  Am.  ed.  71, 167. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

NATURE  OP  THE  RELATION ;  HOW  CREATED  AND  HOW  TERMINATED. 

A  MASTER  is  one  who  has  legal  authority  over  another ;  and 
the  person  over  whom  such  authority  may  be  rightfully  exer- 
cised is  his  servant.  The  relation  of  master  and  servant  pre- 
supposes two  parties  who  stand  on  an  unequal  footing  in  their 
mutual  dealings ;  yet  not  naturally  so,  as  in  other  domestic 
relations,  nor  necessarily  because  the  subordinate  is  wanting 
in  either  years  or  discretion.  This  relation  is,  in  theory, 
hostile  to  the  genius  of  free  institutions.  It  bears  the  marks 
of  social  caste.  Hence  it  may  be  pronounced  as  a  relation 
of  more  general  importance  in  ancient  than  in  modern  times, 
and  better  applicable  at  this  day  to  English  than  American 
society. 

Master  and  servant  has,  nevertheless,  been  uniformly  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  domestic  relations.  In  lands  where 
human  slavery  is  lawfully  recognized,  it  is  pre-eminently  so ; 
and  thus  were  its  foundations  deeply  laid  in  the  civil  law.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  common  law,  it  formed  a  distinct  part 
of  the  English  household  jurisprudence;  and  in  a  state  of 
society  where  landed  proprietors  are  few  and  wealthy,  where 
,    rank  and  titles  are  maintained  with  ostentatious  display,  where 

the  humble  bom  are  taught  to  obey,  rather  than  aspire, 
*  600    this  must  so  *  continue.     Not  only  cooks,  butlers,  and 

house-maids  are  thus  brought  within  the  scope  of  this 
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relation,  but  farm-hands,  plantation  laborers,  stewards,  bailiffs, 
factors,  family  chaplains,  and  legal  advisers. 

Thus  is  explained  what  at  first  may  seem  an  anomaly, 
that  the  common  law,  under  the  head  of  master  and  servant, 
discusses  principles  which,  in  this  day,  belong  more  justly  to 
the  relation  of  principal  and  agent ;  and  that  we  constantly 
find  an  offensive  term  used  in  court  to  denote  duties  and 
obligations  which  rest  upon  the  pure  contract  of  hiring. 
Clerks,  salaried  officers,  brokers,  commission  merchants,  all 
are  designated  as  servants;  and  our  topic  in  this  broad 
sense  is  not,  if  words  mean  any  thing,  within  the  influence 
of  the  domestic  law  at  all.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  extend 
the  lines  so  as  to  include  these  persons  without  abandoning 
consistency  of  purpose,  and  yielding  up  the  vital  principle  of 
legal  classification. 

Were  the  writer  then  untrammelled  by  authority,  his  treat- 
ment of  this  topic,  as  one  of  the  domestic  relations,  would  be 
confined  to  what  are  denominated  at  common  law  menial  ser- 
vants, so  called  from  being  intra  moenia  ;  or  rather  to  domestic 
servants,  extending  the  definition  to  all  such  as  are  employed 
in  and  about  a  family  in  carrying  on  the  household  concerns, 
whether  their  occupations  be  within  or  without  of  doors,  so 
long  as  they  constitute  part  of  the  family.  In  this  restricted 
sense,  the  law  of  master  and  servant  is  manifestly  of  little 
importance  to-day.  But,  as  the  reader  may  have  perceived 
on  perusal  of  the  topic  of  guardian  and  ward,  legal  precision 
must  sometimes  be  sacrificed  to  legal  usage;  and  as  terms 
have  been  carried  in  both  instances  beyond  their  original 
signification,  for  the  sake  of  analogy,  we  are  bound  to  follow 
a  certain  distance,  even  though  it  be  into  logical  confusion. 

How  much  the  law  of  master  and  servant  is  understood  to 
mean,  may  be  gathered  from  the  books.  Blackstone  compre- 
hends under  this  head  slaves,  menial  servants,  appren- 
tices, *  hired  laborers,  and  servants  pro  tempore^  such  *  601 
as  stewards,  factors,  and  bailiffs,  and  he  thereupon  pro- 
ceeds to  discuss  principles  applicable  to  all  such  classes  alike. ^ 
Reeve  carries  the  discussion  still  further,  as  to  factors,  brokers, 
attorneys,  and  agents  generally.^      Kent,  writing  for  later 

1  1  Bl.  Ck>m.  Ch.  14.  «  Reere  Doni.  Rel.  889  et  seq, 
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readers,  with  a  clearer  appreciation  of  his  limits,  classifies  into 
slaves,  hired  servants,  and  apprentices,  and  confines  his  dis- 
cussion more  carefully  to  what  might  subserve  the  wants  of 
the  domestic  law ;  yet,  not  with  exactness.^  None  of  these 
writers  erred  in  their  general  views ;  the  principles  of  the  law 
had  already  spread  out  with  the  growth  of  society  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  were  obliged  to  follow  the  authorities.  For 
the  same  reason  the  present  writer,  keeping  in  view  the  natu- 
ral boundaries  of  his  subject,  will,  nevertheless,  take  a  some- 
what comprehensive  and  desultory  range;  thereby  meeting 
better  the  practical  wants  of  the  lawyer,  and  satisfying  a 
reasonable  expectation. 

Slavery,  for  obvious  reasons,  need  no  longer  be  treated  as 
a  branch  of  our  law  of  master  and  servant.  We  come  first, 
then,  to  hired  servants,  or  servants  proper ;  and  as  to  these 
the  contract  between  them  and  their  masters  arises  upon  the 
hiring ;  the  servant  being  bound  to  render  the  service,  and  the 
master  to  pay  the  stipulated  considemtion-^  The  next  class  is 
that  of  apprentices :  fairly  distinguishable,  as  comprising  such, 
usually  minors,  as  are  bound  out  under  public  statutes,  and 
over  whom  by  reason  of  their  tender  years,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  such  statutes,  the  master  stands  somewhat 
in  the  stead  of  a  parent.  Yet,  apprentices  might  be  bound 
out  merely  to  learn  a  trade,  and  as  part  of  the  education  fur- 
nished by  their  judicious  parents ;  and  Blackstone  mentions 
that  very  large  sums  were  sometimes  given  with  them  for 
their  instruction  at  his  day.^    Thirdly,  persons  com- 

*  602    monly  known    in  popular  *  speech   as  workmen  or 

employ S%^  who  are  brought  within  the  principles  of 
one  or  both  of  the  two  preceding  classes,  and  to  whom  the 
relation  of  master  and  servant  may  well  be  said  to  apply;  In 
this  class  are  included  day-laborers,  factory  operatives,  miners, 
colliers,  and  numerous  others,  of  whom  nothing  more  definite 
can  be  said  than  that  they  are  hired  to  perform  services  of  a 
somewhat  unambitious  character.  If  to  these  be  added  all 
other  occupations  to  which  the  same  rules  are  from  time  to 

1  2  Kent  Com.  Lee.  82.  >  1  Bl.  Com.  425 ;  2  Kent  Com.  258. 

3  See  1  Bl.  Com.  426 ;  2  Kent  Com.  268,  264. 
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time  applied  in  the  courts,  it  is  gratifying  to  reflect  that  the 
servant  is  frequently  the  social  equal,  or  even  the  superior,  of 
his  master.  But  let  us  invert  the  order,  disregarding  general 
service  for  the  present.  In  other  words,  let  us  glance  rapidly 
at  the  relation  first  of  workmen  and  next  of  apprentices;  then 
we  can  consider  the  relation  of  hired  servants  in  its  wider 
sense  more  at  our  leisure. 

■ 

First,  The  rights  of  workmen  or  employSs  furnish  a  fruit- 
ful topic  for  legislation.  And  so  widely  do  the  English  and 
American  systems  differ  in  these  and  kindred  matters,  that 
judicial  precedents  may  not  always  be  safely  interchanged 
between  the  two  nations.  Further  is  it  to  be  remarked  that 
apprentices  and  workmen  are  very  generally  affected  by  the 
same  statutes. 

Prior  to  1824,  English  industrial  legislation  leaned  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  the  master.  Trade  monopolies,  of  which 
Sir  Edward  Coke  complained  so  justly,  were  indeed  greatly 
restricted  in  the  time  of  James  I. ;  ^  yet  their  influence  was 
felt  down  to  a  much  later  period ;  and  certain  corporations 
and  guilds  enjoyed  exclusive  privileges,  which  obstructed 
almost  entirely  the  enterprise  of  individuals.  Attempts  were 
made  from  time  to  time  to  better  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  and  to  regulate  the  payment  of  their  wages ;  but 
while  fines  and  imprisonment  were  the  punishment  of  the 
employed,  the  employer  suffered  rarely  for  his  own  miscon- 
duct beyond  rescission  of  the  contract.^  To  exercise  a  trade  in 
any  town  without  having  previously  served  an  apprenticeship 
of  seven  years,  was  a  penal  offence.^  So,  to  entice  or 
seduce  artisans  to  settle  abroad  and  *  communicate  *  603 
their  knowledge,  to  engage  in  the  export  of  machinery, 
all  this  was  criminal,  and  punished  with-  severity,  the  object 
proposed  by  such  legislation  being  to  prevent  the  destruction 
of  home  manufactures.'^  An  important  act,  passed  in  May, 
1823,  was  calculated  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  workmen, 

1  8  Inst.  181.    See  4  Bl.  Com.  159. 

2  See  acts  20  Geo.  2,  c.  19,  6  Geo.  8,  c.  25;  Macdonald  Handjbook,  70,  &c. ; 
1  Bl.  Com.  426,  427. 

•  4  Bl.  Com.  160.  *  lb. 
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by  enlarging  the  powers  of  magistrates  on  behalf  of  appren- 
tices ;  yet,  English  petty  magistrates  were  always  inclined  to 
obsequiousness^  and  their  tribunals  had  not  the  confidence  of 
the  working  classes,  as  remains  the  fact  to  this  day. 

Public  sentiment  of  later  years,  however,  has  undergone  a 
great  change,  and  class  legislation  has  fallen  into  compara* 
tive  disrepute.  No  principle  so  beneficial  to  workmen  has 
been  introduced  as  that  of  arbitration.  This  doctrine  of 
arbitration  appears  distinctly  set  out  in  the  act  5  Geo.  IV. 
c.  96,  of  1824,  a  consolidating  statute  which  gets  rid  of' 
foimer  inequalities,  and  marks  the  latest  era  in  English  in- 
dustrial legislation.  Yet  the  arbitration  provisions  of  this 
act  are  said  not  to  have  worked  well  in  practice,  partly,  as  a 
writer  suggests,  because  of  the  requisite  intervention  of  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  partly  from  its  lack  of  simplicity.^  But 
a  very  recent  act  establishes  "  equitable  councils  of  conciUa- 
tion  "  to  adjust  differences  between  masters  and  workmen, 
upon  a  plan  much  resembling  the  French  courts  of  PrucC- 
hommes?  The  plan  is,  that  mastei*s  and  workmen  shall  each 
elect  their  own  delegates  to  a  board  or  council,  which  is  em- 
powered to  fix  upon  the  rate  of  wages  between  employer  and 
employed,  and  otherwise  adjust  disputes  peculiarly  appertain- 
ing to  such  service.^  And  a  still  later  act  sets  forth  the 
details  of  such  agreements  quite  fully,  and  further  provides 
for  the  designation  of  arbitrators  in  case  of  a  disagree- 
ment.* 

*  604       *  There  is  comparatively  little  legislation  of  this  sort 

1  Macdonald  Handy  book,  187,  —  a  BOiall  and  oonyenient  compendium  re- 
oently  published  (1868). 

s  80&81  Vict.  c.  105  (1867). 

'  This  experiment  had  been  tried  in  the  English  manufacturing  districts  for 
some  years  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  act,  and  with  marked  success.  A 
celebrated  strike  at  Nottingham,  in  1860,  led  to  its  first  practical  application ; 
and  though  there  was  then  no  statute  countenancing  such  a  court,  manufacturers 
elsewhere  were  soon  led  to  adopt  the  system  from  its  manifest  conyenience.  To 
introduce  such  a  court  into  England  is  said  to  hare  been  a  favorite  speculation 
of  the  late  Lord  Brougham.    See  Macdonald  Handy  book,  274. 

4  86  &  86  Vict.,  August  6,  1872.  The  principle  of  arbitration  in  the  matter 
of  trade  disputes  was  lately  adopted  (1872)  by  master-builders  and  masons  on  a 
strike,  upon  the  recommendation  of  a  committee  of  the  Social  Science  Asso- 
ciation. 
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to  be  found  in  our  States.  Trade  is  less  fettered  in  Amer- 
ica than  it  was  in  England ;  and  disputes  between  master 
and  servant  have  been  generally  adjusted  between  them- 
selves or  by  the  ordinary  legal  methods.  The  fluctuation  of 
society  in  America,  the  variety  of  pursuits  always  open  to 
active  competitors,  the  opportunities  freely  afforded  for  social 
elevation,  together  with  the  fact  of  a  wider  distribution  of 
our  manufacturing  population  than  in  England,  contribute  to 
the  difference.  The  employs  of  to-day  becomes  the  employer 
of  to-morrow.  Yet  humane  laws  are  frequently  enacted,  and 
still  more  frequently  called  for.  In  Connecticut,  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  other  States,  children  are  specially  protected  from 
laborious  toil  unsuited  to  their  years,  and  the  hours  of  work 
in  the  mills  are  reduced  to  a  proper  limit.^  And  young  chil- 
dren are  to  be  taught  the  necessary  branches  of  a  common 
education,  notwithstanding  their  employment  in  manual  la- 
bor.2 

Trade  associations  are  often  formed  in  both  countries  to 
protect  the  rights  of  workmen  in  certain  mechanical  pursuits. 
But  arbitrary  and  oppressive  conduct,  on  the  part  of  such 
associations,  is  not  to  be  countenanced.  Thus,  where  a  trade 
association  conspires  to  break  down  the  business  of  a  master 
mechanic,  because  he  will  not  pay  a  sum  demanded,  by  inter- 
fering with  his  employment  of  workmen,  he  may  sue  them  for 
damages.^ 

Second,  The  relation  of  apprentice  was,  in  its  original 
spirit  and  policy,  as  Kent  has  observed,  calculated  to  give  the 
apprentice  a  thorough  trade  education,  and  to  advance  the 
mechanic  arts.^  To  some  extent,  it  has  that  significance  still. 
The  English  apprentice  system,  beyond  what  has  just  been 
noticed  of  working-men  generally,  has,  however,  referred 
more  especially  to  the  poor  or  parish  apprentices,  who,  under 
a  late  act,  may  be  bound  out  to  the  sea  service  as  well  as  a 

^  See  2  Kent  Com.  last  ed.  266,  and  notes  referring  to  statutes  of  Pennsyl- 
yania,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey. 

2  There  are  similar  acts  in  England  lately  passed.  See  Factory  Acts,  7  Vict. 
c.  15 ;  10  Vict.  c.  29 ;  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  104 ;  24  &  26  Vict.  c.  117 ;  80  &  81  Vict, 
c.  108. 

>  Carew  v.  Rutherford,  106  Mass.  1.  «  2  Kent  Com.  266. 
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trade.^     In  many  American  States  there  appear  to  exist  no 
provisions  for  binding  out  others  than  poor  children 

*  605   and  orphans.     Again,  in  other  States,  *  as  New  York, 

Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylvania,  the  provisions  are 
more  general.^  The  principle  of  such  statutes  is  to  permit 
those  having  custody  to  assign  to  strangers  a  certain  authority 
over  their  children,  until  the  latter  reach  majority ;  and  town 
authorities,  or  overseers  of  the  poor,  may,  in  many  instances, 
supply  the  want  of  natural  protectors.  But,  inasmuch  as  the 
infant's  own  assent  is  now  made  essential  to  such  instru- 
ments, so  far  as  binding  him  beyond  the  age  of  discretion  is 
concerned ;  inasmuch  as  courts  do  not  hesitate  to  disregard 
them,  if  at  all  inequitable,  or  even  perhaps  if  drawn  up  not 
in  strict  conformity  to  statute  ;  while,  according  to  our  policy, 
the  child's  freedom  to  dispose  of  his  own  time  in  general  when 
left  to  earn  his  living,  is  very  favorably  regarded  ;  it  must  be 
said  that  apprenticeship  by  indenture  is  now  thought  less 
desirable  than  it  was  formerly.  Public  authorities  may  resort 
to  it  with  advantage  for  securing  good  homes  to  the  homeless; 
parents  not  equally  so ;  the  poor,  however,  may  often  thus 
secure  a  trade  education  for  their  children  without  cost  to 
themselves.  There  can  certainly  be  nothing  unreasonable  in 
permitting  one  of  suitable  discretion  to  make  any  fair  contract 
of  service,  whether  verbal  or  in  writing,  and  the  advantages 
may  often  constitute  an  adequate  compensation  for  his  labor. 
If  he  be  very  discreet  he  will  not,  however,  make  a  contract 
to  last  without  possible  modification  for  any  great  length  of 
time.^ 

1  1  BI.  Com.  426,  notes  bj  Chitty  and  otiiera. 

2  See  2  Kent  Com.  262,  passim^  last  ed.,  and  n. 

'  There  are  many  English  and  American  decisions  as  to  the  matual  rights 
and  duties  of  master  and  apprentice,  most  of  which  are  of  local  or  limited 
application.  The  English  cases  will  be  found  in  Macdonald  Handy  book,  76, 
216.  Prospective  damages  cannot  be  recovered  by  the  master  where  the 
apprentice  unlawfully  quits  the  service.  Lewis  v.  Peachey,  1  H.  &  C.  518.  To 
make  the  master  liable  on  his  covenant  to  teach  a  trade,  it  must  appear  that  the 
apprentice  was  ready  and  willing  to  be  taught.  Raymond  v.  Minton,  L.  R. 
1  Ex.  244.  Such  indentures  are  strictly  construed  and  must  be  executed 
according  to  statute.  St.  Nicholas  v,  St.  Bodolph,  12  C.  B.  k.  8.  645.  Ques- 
tions relating  to  the  conviction  of  apprentices  or  workmen  for  miscooduct  con- 
stantly arise  under  the  English  statutes;  also  as  to  the  parish  settlement  of 
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Third.  *  To  come,  then,  to  the  strictly  legal  relation    *  606 
of  master  and  servant.     This  contract  arises  purely 


pauper  apprentices.  Macdonald,  76 ;  ib.  218.  See  Boast  v.  Firth,  L.  B.  4  C.  P.  1, 
as  to  actions  for  breach  of  indenture  of  apprenticeship.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
courts  of  equity  in  England  would  cancel  indentures  of  apprenticeship  except  for 
fraud.  Webb  v.  England',  29  Beav.  44.  The  master  has  his  remedies  against 
third  persons  for  enticement,  on  the  principles  usually  applicable  to  servants. 
Cox  V.  Muncey,  6  C.  B.  x.  8.  875. 

In  this  country,  it  would  appear  to  be  the  rule  that  contracts  of  apprentice- 
ship, not  executed  in  strict  accordance  with  statute,  are  inyalid ;  or,  rather,  are 
Toidable  by  the  parties  concerned.  Maltby  v.  Ilarwood,  12  Barb.  473 ;  Bolton 
i;.  Miller,  6  Ind.  262.  But  see  Brewer  v,  Harris,  5  Gratt.  286.  Tet  the  relation 
of  master  and  servant  may  be  inferred,  notwithstanding,  fVom  the  acts  and  con- 
duct of  the  parties.  Maltby  v.  Harwood,  ib. ;  Page  v.  Marsh,  86  N.  H.  805. 
In  many  instances,  the  courts  exercise  a  supervisory  influence ;  and  they  will 
insist  upon  the  provisions  being  reasonable ;  in  some  cases,  requiring  the  inser- 
tion of  fair  covenants  on  the  master's  part,  such  as  instruction  of  the  apprentice 
in  some  particular  trade ;  and  they  will  even  cancel  indentures  which  are  un- 
suitable in  terms  or  were  fraudulently  procured.  Owens  v.  Chaplain,  8  Jones, 
823 ;  Finch  v.  Gore,  2  Swan,  826  ;  Bakers  v.  Winfrey,  15  B.  Monr.  499 ;  Lam- 
moth  r.  Maulsby,  8  Md.  5 ;  Bell  v.  Herrington,  8  Jones,  320 ;  Hatcher  v,  Cutts, 
42  Geo.  616.  Both  in  this  country  and  in  England,  the  apprentice  on  reaching 
frill  age  may  abandon  the  contract,  though  the  rule  of  avoidance  is  not  expressed 
with  uniformity.  Drew  y.  Peckwell,  1  E.  D.  Smith,  408 ;  Walker  v.  Chambers, 
6  Harring.  811 ;  Forsyth  v.  Hastings,  27  Vt.  646  ;  Wray  v  West,  16  L.  T.  n.  b. 
180,  Q.  B.  It  is  held  that  overseers  of  the  poor,  in  binding  out  paupers  as  ai>- 
prentices,  act  as  public  officers  and  not  as  the  agents  of  their  towns.  Glidden  v. 
Unity,  10  Fost.  104.  And  see  Bardwell  v.  Purrington,  107  Mass.  419.  The 
master's  right  of  custody  as  against  an  unwilling  apprentice,  who  wishes  to 
return  to  his  parents,  appears  in  this  country  to  be  quite  doubtful,  though  the 
indentures  be  well  drawn  ;  the  wishes  of  the  child  being  apparently  regarded  as 
paramount.  People  v.  Pillow,  1  Sandf.  Sup.  672.  In  several  instances,  where 
imperfect  indentures  had  been  terminated,  the  master  was  held  not  liable  for  the 
apprentice's  services  on  a  quantum  meruit^  their  original  engagement  contemplat- 
ing nothing  of  the  kind.  Maltby  v.  Harwood,  12  Barb.  478 ;  Page  v.  Marsh, 
86  N.  H.  305;  Hudson  i;.  Worden,  89  Vt.  882.  The  assignment  of  apprenticeship 
is  in  some  States  pronounced  void,  the  trust  being  personal ;  and  in  general  it  is 
voidable  by  the  infant  himself.  Tucker  v.  Magee,  18  Ala.  99  ;  Huftman  v.  Rout, 
2  Met.  (Ky.)60;  Allison  v.  Norwood,  Busbee,  414;  Commonwealth  i;.  Van 
Lear,  1  S.  &  K.  248 ;  Phelps  v.  Culver,  6  Vt.  430.  Yet  the  infant's  renewed 
assent  may  give  force  to  it.  See  Williams  v.  Finch,  2  Barb.  208 ;  Nickerson  v. 
Howard,  19  Johns.  113.  In  some  States,  and  perhaps  in  all,  infancy  is  a  good  plea 
to  action  of  covenant  on  such  indentures.  M'Knight  v.  Hogg,  1  Const.  117.  See 
Brock  V.  Parker,  6  Ind.  538.  As  to  the  construction  and  method  of  execution 
of  such  indentures,  see  also  Whitmore  v.  Whitcomb,  48  Me.  458 ;  Van  Dom  v. 
Young,  18  Barb.  286  ;  Glidden  v.  Unity,  10  Fost.  104  ;  Wright  v.  Brown,  5  Md. 
87.  For  enticement  of  an  apprentice,  the  roaster  has  the  usual  remedies  against 
third  persons ;  and  sometimes  the  party  enticing  may  be  indicted.    Holhday  v. 
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*  607    upon  the  hiring.     If  the  *  hiring  be  general,  without 

any  particular  time  limited,  the  old  law  construes 
it  into  a  year's  hiring.^  But  the  equity  of  this  rule  extended 
only  to  such  employment  as  the  change  of  seasons  afifected ; 
as  where  the  servant  lived  with  his  master  or  worked  at  agri- 
culture. By  custom,  such  contracts  have  become  determin- 
able in  the  case  of  domestic  servants,  upon  a  month's  notice, 
or,  what  is  an  eq^uivalent,  payment  of  a  month's  wages.* 
Laborers  are  hired  frequently  by  the  day,  and  to  hire  by  the 
week  is  not  unusual.^  Yet,  as  to  hiring  in  general,  the  rule 
still  is  that  if  master  ^nd  servant  engage  without  mentioning 
the  time  nor  the  frequency  of  payment,  it  is  a  general  hiring, 
and  in  point  of  law  a  hiring  for  a  year.*  Custom  modifies 
this  principle,  and  the  date  and  frequency  of  periodical  pay- 
ments are  material  circumstances  in  each  case.  The  principle 
of  yearly  hiring  is  applicable  to  all  contracts  of  hiring  and 
service,  whether  written  or  unwritten,  whether  express  or 

Gamble,  18  111.  85 ;  Bard  well  r.  Purrington,  107  Mast.  419 ;  Doane  v.  Corel, 
66  Me.  527 ;  Hooks  v.  Perkins,  Busbee,  21.  Though  this  seems  to  be  because  of 
the  relation  of  servant  rather  than  apprentice.  See  ch.  4,  injra.  And  a  father 
who  executes  such  indenture  is  bound  to  exercise  his  paternal  authority  to  aid 
in  its  enforcement.  Van  Dorn  v.  Young,  18  Barb.  286.  A  settlement  between 
master  and  apprentice  made  soon  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  will  be  viewed 
with  great  jealousy.  McGunigal  v.  Mong,  5  Barr,  269.  As  a  rule,  except  in 
cases  of  paupers,  both  the  English  and  American  statutes  require  that  the  infant 
shall  execute  the  deed,  if  of  fourteen,  as  well  as  his  parents,  and  the  policy  of 
the  law  is  against  binding  out  one  of  discreet  years,  unless  he  is  made  a  party  to 
the  Instrument.  See  2  Kent  Com.  last  ed.  268,  264,  and  notes ;  Stats.  Vermont, 
New  York,  Maine,  &c.  The  infant's  informal  assent  will  not  bind  him.  Com- 
monwealth V.  Moore,  1  Ashm.  128 ;  Squire  v.  Whipple,  1  Vt.  69.  But  see 
Fisher  v.  Lunger,  4  Vroom,  100.  It  must  be  distinctly  expressed  in  the  indent- 
ure. Harper  v.  Gilbert,  5  Cush.  417.  And  where  the  court  binds  out,  prudence 
requires  that  the  infant  should  be  present.  Mitchell  v.  MitcheU,  67  N.  C.  807. 
The  mother's  consent,  too,  as  parent,  where  the  father  is  dead,  or  incapadtated 
&om  giving  consent,  is  favored  in  many  States.  People  v.  Gates,  43  N.  Y.  40. 
And  under  our  statutes,  a  child  may  frequently  be  apprenticed  to  Shakers,  ss 
well  as  to  any  other  master.  People  v.  Gates,  48  N.  Y.  40 ;  Curtis  v.  Curtis,  5 
Gray,  585.  An  apprentice's  residence  during  minority  would  appear  to  be  that  of 
his  master.    Maddox  v.  State,  82  Ind.  111. 

1  Co.  Litt.  42;  1  Bl.  Com.  426. 

i  Nowlan  i;.  Ablett,  2  Cr.,  M.  &  R.  54 ;  Fawcett  v.  Cash,  5  B.  &  Ad.  904 ; 
Fewings  v.  Tisdal,  1  Exch.  295. 

>  R.  V.  Pucklechurch,  5  East,  882. 

*  Fawcett  v.  Cash,  5  B.  &  Ad.  904.    See  Lilley  v.  Elwin.  11  Q.  B.  742. 
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implied,  and  whatever  the  nature  of  the  service ;  its  modifi- 
cations arise  whenever  the  contract  contains  stipulations 
inconsistent  with  its  application,  or  where,  from  some  well- 
known  custom  upon  the  subject,  the  parties  may  be  considered 
to  have  contracted  with  sole  reference  to  such  custom.^  In 
this  country,  at  least,  if  a  contract  for  hiring  is  at  so  much 
per  month,  it  will  readily  be  presumed  that  the  hiring  was  by 
the  month,  even  if  nothing  was  said  about  the  term  of  ser- 
vice.^ But  the  periodical  payment  is  not  conclusive  as  to  the 
periodical  hiring  where  the  evidence  shows  an  arrangement 
for  a  different  period.® 

The  rule  as  to  hiring  does  not  apply  to  cases  where  there 
has  been  a  service,  but  no  contract  of  hiring  and  no  circum- 
stances from  which  a  contract  can  be  inferred.  And  a  con- 
tract of  hiring  cannot  be  presumed  where  the  circumstances 
tend  to  rebut  such  a  presumption,  as  where  paupei*s 
have  been  taken  *  to  live  with  their  relatives  out  of  *  608 
charity,^  or  where  the  agreement  was  for  cohabitation 
and  not  for  service.^ 

Where  either  party  is  at  liberty  to  determine  the  service  at 
any  time  without  notice,  the  hiring  cannot  be  considered  a 
yearly  contract.®  Or  if  the  hiring  be  expressly  for  less  than 
a  year ;  although  done  purposely  to  avoid  the  consequences 
of  a  yearly  hiring."^  Or  if  the  agreement  be  to  do  work  by 
the  piece  or  job.®  Or  if  certain  portions  of  the  y^r  are 
specially  excepted.®  Or  if  the  master  has  not  entire  control, 
and  the  servant  is  at  liberty  when  not  engaged  for  his  master 
to  work  for  others ;  though  this  rule  is  to  be  cautiously  ap- 

^  Smith  Ma8t.  &  Serr.  41, 42 ;  Rex  v.  Worfield,  6  T.  R.  606 ;  Baxter  v.  Nurae, 
1  Car.  &  K.  10 ;  Hathaway  v.  Bennett,  10  N.  Y.  108. 

^  Beach  v.  Mullin,  5  Vroom,  848. 

>  Tatterson  v.  Suffolk  Man.  Co.,  106  Mass.  66 ;  Prentiss  u,  Ledyard,  28  Wis. 
181. 

4  Rex  V.  Sow,  1  B.  &  Aid.  178 ;  Smith  Mast.  &  Senr.  42. 

ft  Rex  V.  Northwingfield,  1  B.  &  Ad.  912. 

^  Smith  Mast.  &  Serv.  48,  44,  and  cases  cited ;  Rex  v.  Great  Bowden,  9  B.  & 
C.  249,  and  cases  cited. 

7  Rex  V.  Standon  Massey,  10  East,  676 ;  Dunsford  v.  Ridgwick,  2  Salk.  636 ; 
Rex  V.  Coggeshall,  6  M.  &  S.  264. 

s  Rex  V.  Woodhurst,  1  B.  &  Aid.  826. 

9  Rex  V.  St.  Helen's,  4  B.  &  Ad.  726. 
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plied.^    The  same  principle  holds  good  where  the  hours  of 
working  are  limited  by  contract.^ 

We  find  at  the  outset,  then,  a  distinction  made  in  practice 
between  servants,  menial  or  domestic,  and  other  servants ; 
which  distinction  is  founded  upon  a  custom  of  dissolving  the 
relation,  not  at  the  end  of  a  year,  but  at  any  time  upon  giving 
the  other  a  month's  wages.  An  English  writer  says  that  no 
general  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  who  do  and  who  do  not 
come  withm  the  category  of  menial  servants  ;  every  case  must 
stand  upon  its  own  circumstances.^  But  in  a  late  case,  where 
the  subject  was  fully  discussed,  the  disposition  manifested  was 
to  extend  the  word  "  domestic "  beyond  the  signification 
"  menial ; "  and  a  family  huntsman  was  brought  within  the 
above  rule.*  The  reason  is  apparently  that  contracts 
*  609  for  services  *  which  bring  the  parties  into  such  close 
proximity  and  frequency  of  intercourse  that  they  are 
valuable  only  when  mutually  agreeable  and  otherwise  intol- 
erably annoying,  should  be  readily  terminated  at  the  option 
of  either  party.« 

A  governess  engaged  at  a  yearly  salary,  though  residing  in 
the  house,  is,  however,  held  not  to  be  within  the  class  of 
menial  or  domestic  servants :  regard  being  paid  by  the  court 
to  the  dignity  of  her  position.^  But  the  head  gardener  is, 
though  living  not  in  the  master's  house,  but  in  his  own  cot- 
tage irt  the  domain.^ 

At  the  common  law,  a  servant  might  be  hired  either  by 
deed  or  by  a  parol  contract,  but  when  hired  or  retained  by 
deed  he  could  only  be  discharged  by  an  equally  formal  instru- 
ment ;  when  hired  by  parol  he  might  be  discharged  by  parol.* 

'  1  Rex  V.  Killingholme,  10  B.  &  0.  802.  See  Reg.  v.  Ravenstonedale,  12  Ad. 
&  El.  73. 

2  Reg.  V.  PreBton,  4  Q.  B.  597.  >  Smith  Mast.  &  Serv.  2d  ed.  52. 

^  Nicoll  V.  Greaves,  17  C.  B.  v.  s.  27.  The  dictionaries  fUmish  little  aid  on 
this  point. 

*  Per  Erie,  C.  J.,  ib.  See  further,  Nowlan  u.  Ablett,  2  Cr.,  M.  &  R.  54 ;  John- 
son V.  Blenkensopp,  5  Jar.  807 ;  Crocker  v,  Molyneux,  8  Car.  &  P.  470 ;  Ex 
parte  Walter,  L.  R.  15  Eq.  412 ;  Stone  ».  Western  Transportation  Co.,  88  N.  Y. 
240. 

«  Todd  V.  Kerrich,  8  Exch.  151 ;  14  E.  L.  &  Eq.  488. 

^  Nowlan  v.  Ablett,  2  Cr.,  M.  &  R.  54. 

8  Smith  Mast  &  Sery.  16;  Dalt.  Just.  c.  58. 
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But  since  the  enactment  of  the  statute  of  frauds,  contracts 
of  hiring  must  be  frequently  expressed  in  writing,  in  order  to 
be  legally  effectual.  Under  this  statute,  the  contract  of  ser- 
vice may  be  verbally  made  and  proved  if  it  is  capable  of  per- 
formance within  a  year ;  otherwise,  it  must  be  in  writing. 
Hence,  «  verbal  agreement  to  hire  for  a  year,  commencing  at 
a  future  day,  is  insufficient.^  In  short,  a  contract  for  personal 
service  which  is  not  to  go  into  operation  for  a  year,  or  is  to 
continue  in  force  and  hold  the  parties  together  for  a  longer 
period,  must  be  in  writing.^  Yet  it  seems  that  a  contract 
made  on  a  certain  day  to  serve  for  a  year  from  the  following 
day  is  not  within  the  statute  of  frauds.^ 

Restraint  of  trade  sometimes  enters  as  an  element  into 
agreements  between  master  and  servant.  If  profes- 
sional men,  *  manufacturers,  or  tradesmen  take  clerks,  *  610 
apprentices,  or  workmen  into  their  employ,  and  require 
them  to  agree  that  they  will  not  carry  on  a  like  profession, 
manufacture,  or  trade  within  certain  limits ;  this  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  themselves  against  competition;  the  contract, 
being  in  restraint  of  trade,  is  illegal  and  void.*  The  general 
rule  is  that,  in  order  to  render  such  a  contract  valid  at  law,  the 
restraint  must  be  (1st),  partial  only ;  (2d),  upon  an  adequate, 
or,  as  the  law  now  seems  to  stand,  not  a  mere  colorable  re- 
striction; (3d),  reasonable  and  not  oppressive.^'  Even  then 
equity  would  be  loth  to  enforce  it  specifically  if  it  be  at 
all  hard  or  even  complex ;  ®  though  in  many  cases  it  will 
do  so." 

To  the  same  general  head  as  contracts  in  restraint  of  trade 

1  Bracegirdle  v.  Heald,  1  B.  &  Aid.  722;  Giraud  v.  Richmond,  2  C.  B.  885. 

2  See  1  Smith  Lead.  Gas.  482,  and  American  notes,  where  this  subject  is 
thoroughly  examined. 

'  Caw  thorn  v.  Cordrey,  82  L.  J.  n.  s.  C.  P.  152. 

*  Com.  Dig.  "Trade,"  D.  8;  Mitchel  v.  Reynolds,  1  P.  Wms.  181;  s.  c.  1 
Smith  Lead.  Cas.  508,  Am.  ed.  notes ;  Lange  v.  Werk,  2  Ohio,  n.  8.  520 ;  Law- 
rence V,  Kidder,  10  Barb.  641 ;  Gihnan  i;.  Dwight,  18  Gray,  856 ;  Duffey  v. 
Shockey,  11  Ind.  71. 

»  1  Smith  Lead.  Cas.  ib.  «  Kemble  v.  Eean,  6  S'm.  885. 

7  Kemble  v.  Kean,  6  Sim.  885 ;  Benwell  v.  Inns,  24  Bear.  807.  And  see 
Smith  Mast.  &  Sery.  51  el  acq, ;  Mallan  v.  May,  11  M.  &  W.  658 ;  Mumford  v. 
Gething,  7  C.  B.  k.  s.  805. 
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belong  contracts  by  which  the  services  of  individuals  are 
secured  for  a  specified  time,  or  for  life,  to  a  particular  master. 
Contracts  for  life  are  not  illegal  at  common  law ;  but  they  are 
very  strongly  objectionable  ;  and,  in  this  country,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  they  would  ever  be  enforced,  so  contrary  are  they 
to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions.^  Yet  some  writei'S  (Commend 
such  contracts ;  and  in  England  agreements  whereby,  in  sub- 
stance, workmen  engaged  to  serve,  for  a  term  of  seven  years, 
certain  persons  or  their  firm,  or  again,  at  a  certain  scale  ef 
wages  subject  to  determine  in  the  event  of  sickness  or  inca- 
pacity of  the  men  or  cessation  of  business  by  the  employer, 
were  considered  valid  and  unobjectionable.^ 

But,  in  Massachusetts,  a  contract  made  by  an  adult 

*  611    with  *a  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  serve  him,  "  his 

executors  and  assigns,"  for  five  years,  without  fixing 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  services,  or  the  place  of  their 
performance,  in  consideration  of  ten  dollars,  and  of  being 
fed,  clothed,  and  lodged,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  con- 
tract being  paid  *'  the  customary  freedom  dues,"  is  pronounced 
illegal  and  void,  even  if  valid  where  made.*  **  Such  a  con- 
tract, it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  is  against  the  policy  of 
our  institutions  and  laws,"  was  the  language  of  the  court. 

As  a  general  rule,  every  person  of  full  age,  free  from  all 
other  incompatible  engagements,  may  become  either  a  master 
or  a  servant ;  and  the  service  need  not  be  performed  imder  a 
legally  binding  contract,  for  the  service  may  be  constituted 
de  factor  The  usual  law  of  contracts  applies  to  all  who  enter 
the  relation.  And  arrangements  for  remunerating  a  servant 
by  a  portion  of  the  profits  may,  imder  some  circumstances, 
constitute  him  a  partner  rather  than  a  mere  servant.* 

The  relation  of  master  and  servant  is  created,  so  far  as  may 
affect  the  rights  of  third  persons,  when  one  suffers  another  to 


1  See  Wallis  v.  Day,  2  M.  &  W.  277 ;  1  Smith  Lead.  Cas.  621. 

i  Pilkington  v.  Scott,  15  M.  &  W.  657 ;  Hartley  i;.  Cummings,  5  C.  B.  247. 
See  1  Smith  Lead.  Cas.  lb. 

s  Parsons  u.  Trask,  7  Gray,  478.  And  see  Mary  Clark's  Caso,  1  Blackf. 
(Ind.)  122. 

4  Smith  Mast.  &  Serr.  1.  '  Jh,  29. 
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proceed  in  a  service  in  which  the  latter  engaged  only  as  a 
volunteer.^  Yet  one  cannot  by  merely  rendering  services 
voluntarily,  without  request  or  assent,  compel  the  other  to 
become  his  debtor.^ 

A  municipal  or  other  corporation  may  sustain  the  quasi 
relation  of  master  and  servant  with  those  in  its  employ,  so 
as  to  be  liable  for  the  negligence  of  the  person  employed.® 
Such  a  relation  between  railroad  companies  and  those  in  their 
employ  is  constantly  recognized  in  the  courts. 

The  two  terms,  "  master  and  servant "  and  "  prin- 
cipal and  *  agent,"  are,  in  fact,  frequently  interchanged  *  612 
as  though  identical  in  meaning,  and,  indeed,  one  is 
usually  quite  as  exact  as  the  other.  In  Ohio,  the  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  the  relation  of  service  has  been  said  to  be  that 
the  employer  keeps  control  over  the  mode  and  manner  of 
work,  and  this  applies  to  contractor,  agent,  or  servant ;  in- 
dependent contracts,  however,  not  falling  within  the  rule.* 
But,  in  Illinois,  contractors  building  a  railroad  appear  to  be 
treated  as  servants  of  the  company  in  a  more  extended  sense.^ 
In  Connecticut,  it  is  said  that  the  manner  of  paying  for  work 
constitutes  no  criterion,  nor  the  existence  of  actual  present 
control  and  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  employer ;  but 
that  these  are  both  circumstances  to  be  weighed  in  each 
case.^  Where  one  is  neither  employed,  paid,  nor  controlled 
by  another,  he  is  not  his  servant  in  the  legal  sense.^  We 
have  seen  that  adult  children  remaining  in  a  family  may 
be  de  facto  servants,  so  as  to  lay  the  foundation  of  certain 
suits. 

We  are  now  to  inquire  in  what  manner  the  relation  of 
master  and  servant  may  be  terminated.  The  causes  which 
justify  discharge  by  the  master  are  various,  and  the  rule  de- 

»  Hill  V.  Morej,  26  Vt.  178. 

a  Webb  V.  Cole,  20  N.  H.  490 ;  Alton  v.  Mulledy,  21  Dl.  76. 

>  See  Scott  v.  Mayor  of  Manchester,  87  £.  L.  &  £q.  495. 

*  Cincinnati  v.  Stone,  6  Ohio,  n.  8.  88. 

»  Chicago,  Ac,  R.  R.  Co.  ».  McCarthy,  20  HI.  886.  There  is  much  difficulty 
in  applying  the  rule  as  to  railroad  contractors.    See  1  Redf.  Railways,  606. 

*  Corbin  v.  American  Mills,  27  Conn.  274. 

1  McGuire  v.  Grant,  1  Dutch.  866.    See  Water  Co.  v.  Ware,  16  Wall.  666. 
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pends  somewhat  upon  the  nature  of  the  particular  employ- 
ment in  question.  But  most  decisions  are  reducible  to  three 
leading  classes:  firsts  wilful  disobedience  of  a  lawful  order; 
second^  gross  moral  misconduct ;  thirds  habitual  negligence 
in  business,  or  other  serious  detriment  to  the  master's  in- 
terests.^ 

An  instance  of  the  first  class  came  before  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  where  a  farmer's  servant  was  ordered  to  go  with 
the  horses  a  mile  off  just  as  dinner  was  ready,  and  he  said  he 
would  not  go  until  he  had  had  his  dinner.^  And  another, 
more  recent,  is  where  a  farm-servant  refused  to  work 
*618  during  harvest  without  *beer.^  In  a  carefully  con- 
sidered English  case,  the  court  went  even  so  far  as  t^ 
justify  dismissal  of  a  house-maid  who  persisted  in  leaving 
the  house  without  permission  to  visit  a  sick  and  dying 
mother.*  In  these  cases,  and  especially  the  last,  the  author- 
ity of  the  master  is  very  strongly  upheld ;  more  so,  perhaps, 
than  American  policy  would  concede.  Where  the  misconduct 
is  slight,  and  a  first  offence,  where  the  reasons  for  disobedi- 
ence ai^  extreme,  and  where  the  servant's  general  conduct  is 
exemplary,  this,  it  seems,  ought  to  go  strongly  in  his  own 
justification ;  for  the  mutuality  of  contracts  is  always  properly 
considered.  An  obstinate  refusal  to  do  an  unlawful  act  is 
clearly  no  ground  for  dismissal.^  But  for  insolence  and 
wilful  disobedience  of  orders  a  servant  may  generally  be 
dismissed.^ 

Instances  of  the  second  class  are  not  uncommon.  Immo- 
rality is  suflBcient  cause  for  dismissal ; "  even  the  pregnancy 
of  a  maid-servant,  according  to  Lord  Mansfield.®  Embezzle- 
ment is  a  good  ground,  though  the  sum  embezzled  be  less 
than  the  arrears  of  wages.®    The  same  is  true  of  robbery.^*^ 

1  Smith  Mast.  &  Serv.  70;  2  Kent  Com.  259. 

2  Spain  V.  Arnott,  2  Stark.  266.  >  Lilley  v.  Elwin,  11  Q.  B.  742. 
4  Turner  v.  Mason,  14  M.  &  W.  112.    And  see  Smith  Mast.  &  Serr.  71. 

•  See  Jacquot  i;.  Bourra,  7  Dowl.  848. 
^  Beach  v.  Mullin,  6  Vroom,  843. 

7  Atkin  V.  Acton,  4  Car.  &  P.  208.  »  Cald.  11 ;  lb.  67. 

•  Brown  v.  Croft,  6  Car.  &  P.  16,  n. ;  Spots  wood  v.  Barrow,  6  Exch.  110. 

'«  Libhart  v.  Wood,  1  W.  &  S.  265;  Trotman  v.  Dunn,  4  Camp.  211 ;  Smitb 
Mast.  &  Serr.  72. 
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Habitual  drunkenness  is  doubtless  a  good  ground,  if  it 
seriously  interferes  with  the  due  performance  of  the  par- 
ticular service.^  Acts  and  conduct  which  pointedly  indicate 
fraudulent  misbehavior  towards  the  master  may,  and  should, 
justify  prompt  dismissal.^ 

The  third  class  furnishes  many  examples ;  and  yet  the  rule 
here  is  to  be  laid  down  with  much  caution,  for  a  practical  ap- 
plication is  difficult.  There  are  some  English  cases  where 
conduct  which  might  ordinarily  seem  justifiable  on  a  servant's 
part  has  been  punished  by  dismissal,  the  court  carrying  out 
the  prevailing  policy  against  teaching  the  secrets  of 
trade  to  *  strangers  or  foreigners.®  So  have  many  deci-  *  614 
^  sions  seemed  to  sustain  the  master,  where  the  servant 
lacked  in  blind  devotion  to  his  selfish  interests,  or  asserted 
a  generous  independence  of  opinion  a  little  too  boldly.*  But 
at  the  present  day,  certainly  in  America,  more  might  be 
claimed  for  the  servant  and  less  for  the  master.  Yet  the 
legal  principle  is  correct  that  for  habitual  negligence,  or  for 
such  conduct  as  prevents  a  mutual  agreement  from  being 
carried  out  to  the  reasonable  satisfaction  of  the  employer, 
the  person  employed  may  be  dismissed ;  nor  would  it  seem 
to  matter  much  whether  it  be  through  wantonness  or  palpable 
inefficiency  amounting  to  a  breach  of  implied  undertaking.^ 
A  servant  betraying  his  master's  confidence  may,  it  seems, 
be  discharged.^  But  the  relation  continues  though  the  master 
obtains  a  commitment  of  the  servant  to  prison.^  So,  where 
absence  is  warrantable,  or  where  the  absence  is  temporary 
for  no  bad  purpose,  and  the  master  has  suffered  no  serious 
loss  thereby.®  Where  serious  danger,  though  perhaps  not 
actual  damage,  is  occasioned  to  the  master's  business  by  his 

1  Gonsolis  V,  Gearhart,  81  Mis.  686.  See  Lord  Denman,  in  Wise  r.  Wilson, 
1  Car.  &  K.  662. 

'  See  Horton  v.  McMurtry,  6  Hurl.  &  Nor.  667  ;  Singer  v.  McCormick,  4  W . 
&  S.  266. 

>  Turner  v.  Robinson,  6  B.  &  Ad.  789. 

*  See  Lacy  v.  Osbaldiston,  8  Car.  &  P.  80 ;  Ridgwaj  v.  Hungerford  Market 
Co.,  3  Ad.  &  El.  171 ;  Amor  i;.  Fearon,  9  Ad.  &  £1.  648. 

^  See  Callo  v.  Brouncker,  4  Car.  &  P.  618,  cited  Smith  Mast.  &  Serr.  78. 

0  Beeston  v.  Collyer,  2  Car.  &  P.  609. 

7  Rex  17.  Barton,  2  M.  &  S.  829.  >  Filleul  v,  Armstrong,  7  Ad.  &  £1.  667. 
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servant^s  conduct,  he  is  justified  in  dismissing  the  servant  on 
that  account ;  as  if  an  apothecary's  assistant  should  frequently 
employ  an  ignorant  shop-boy  to  make  up  prescriptions  to  save 
himself  work.^  Herein  the  servant's  negligence  amounts  to 
a  breach  of  his  implied  undertaking. 

Subject  to  what  has  already  been  said  concerning  contracts 
in  restraint  of  trade,  we  may  add  that  a  servant  may  lawfully 
be  discharged  on  the  ground  that  he  is  engaging  in  another 
business  in  competition  with  and  calculated  seriously  to  injure 
that  of  hifl  employer.  Here  the  cause  of  dischai-ge  would 
be  serious  detriment  to  the  master's  interests,  if  not  habitual 

negligence.^ 
*  615        *  If  good  ground  of  discharge  exists,  and  is  known 

to  the  master  at  the  time  of  dismissal,  it  is  sufficient  to 
justify  the  discharge,  although  he  chose  to  allege  some  other 
cause.^  But  it  would  seem  that  if  the  master,  at  the  time 
he  discharged  the  servant,  did  not  know  of  any  act  of  mis- 
conduct on  the  servant's  part  which  would  justify  dismissal, 
the  mei'e  existence  of  such  misconduct  would  not  afterwards 
avail  in  his  own  justification.*  And  a  waiver  of  the  right  to 
discharge  a  servant  may  be  presumed  from  circumstances. 
Thus,  where  a  servant  was  to  receive  payment  at  a  specified 
rate  if  he  continued  temperate  and  faithful  in  employer's 
service,  the  fact  that  he  was  occasionally  intemperate  and 
discontinued  service  for  short  periods  would  not  prevent  his 
recovering  the  stipulated  rate  for  the  time  actually  spent  in 
such  service,  if  he  was  received  back  into  it,  and  continued 
therein  without  any  new  arrangement  made  or  any  intimation 
that  the  old  one  was  terminated.^ 

A  contract  of  service,  like  all  other  contracts,  may  be  dis- 


1  Wise  V.  Wilson,  1  Car.  &  K.  662.  Though  here  the  relation  was  admitted 
to  be  not  strictly  that  of  servant  or  apprentice.  See  ftirther,  HaroTer  v.  Corne- 
lius, 5  C.  B.  N.  s.  286 ;  Stanton  t^.  Bell,  2  Hawks,  146. 

3  Adams  Express  Co.  v.  Trego,  85  Md.  47  ;  supra,  pp.  609,  610. 

s  Smith  Mast.  &  Serv.  76,  and  cases  cited ;  Baillie  v,  Kell,  4  Bing.  N.  C.  688; 
Ridgway  i;.  Hungerford  Market  Co.,  8  Ad.  &  £1.  171 ;  Meroer  v.  Whall,  5  Q.  B. 
447. 

<  Cussona  v.  Skinner,  11  M.  &  W.  161.  But  see  Spotswood  v.  Banow,  6 
Kxch.  110. 

•  Prentiss  v.  Le^yard,  28  Wis.  181. 
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solved  by  mutual  consent,  or  by  the  death  of  either  party,  or 
by  the  completion  of  the  term  of  service.^ 

A  servant  who  occupies  premises  belonging  to  his  master  is 
not  presumed  to  occupy  as  tenant,  but  by  virtue  of  the  relation 
of  service ;  and  if  such  be  the  case,  he  acquires  no  estate 
therein  by  the  performance  of  his  duties,  even  though  he  be 
also  allowed  to  use  the  premises  for  carrying  on  an  indepen- 
dent business  of  his  own.^  If  properly  dismissed  from  the 
service,  therefore,  he  has  no  right  to  remain  until  ejected 
upon  notice  as  a  tenant ;  but  the  termination  of  his  service 
is  likewise  the  termination  of  his  right  to  the  premises. 

1  See  Thomas  v.  Williams,  1  Ad.  &  El.  685. 

2  White  V.  Bayley,  10  C.  B.  n.  s.  227  ;  Smith  Mast.  &  Serr.  40,  41. 
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*616  *  CHAPTER    11. 

MUTUAL   OBLIGATIONS   OP  MASTER   AND   SERVANT. 

Some  obligations  arising  from  the  relation  of  service  rest 
more  especially  upon  the  master ;  others  again  more  especially 
upon  the  servant. 

FirBt^  as  to  the  master.  A  moral  obligation  resting  upon 
every  master  whose  connection  with  his  servant  is  a  very 
close  one,  the  latter  being  manifestly  on  an  inferior  footing, 
is  to  exert  a  good  influence,  to  regard  the  servant's  mental 
and  spiritual  well-being.  Positive  law  enjoins  the  same  duty 
in  a  variety  of  instances  with  regard  to  apprentices  and  work- 
men under  age,  by  requiring  their  masters  to  teach  them  to 
read,  write,  and  cipher,  to  see  that  they  attend  public  worship, 
and,  in  general,  to  take  due  care  of  their  morals.^ 

From  such  view  of  a  master's  obligation  comes,  doubtless, 
a  rule  which  some  deduce  from  the  old  books,  that  a  master 
has  the  common-law  right  to  chastise  his  servant  or  appren- 
tice moderately ;  but,  on  principle,  the  limitation  must  be  to 
those  servants  or  apprentices  under  age,  who,  by  positive  law, 
are  committed  somewhat  as  children  to  their  master's  keep- 
ing.2  The  right  is  denied  as  to  ordinary  servants  in  this 
country.^  "  The  only  civil  remedies,"  says  an  English  writer, 
'^  a  master  has  for  idleness,  disobedienge,  or  other  dereliction 
of  duty,  or  breach  of  contract  on  the  part  of  a  servant,  are, 
either  to  bring  an  action  against  him,  or,  as  Puffendorf 
*  617  expresses  it, '  to  expel  *  the  lazy  drone  from  his  fEunily, 
and  leave  him  to  his  own  beggarly  condition.'  "  * 

^  See  Btats.  N.  Y.,  Conn.,  &c.,  in  2  Kent  Com.  262,  and  n. 
2  See  Bac.  Abr.  tit.  Master  and  Servant  (N) ;  1  Bl.  Com.  42S;  2  Kent  Com. 
260. 

s  Commonwealth  9.  Baird,  1  Ashm.  267. 

«  Smith  Mast.  &  Serr.  69 ;  Faff.  Law  Nature,  b.  6,  ch.  8,  §  4. 
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As  to  necessaries,  Kent  pronounces  the  better  opinion  to  be 
that  the  roaster  is  not  bound  to  provide  even  a  menial  servant 
with  medical  attendance  and  medicines  during  sickness.^  And 
so  far  as  special  medical  attendance  furnished  an  adult  servant 
capable  of  taking  care  of  himself,  is  concerned,  the  rule  is  so 
settled ;  ^  though  Lord  Kenyon,  and  perhaps  Lord  Eldon,  once 
thought  otherwise.^  Yet  a  master  is  legally  bound  to  provide 
medicines  for  his  apprentice.*  And  reference  to  the  authori- 
ties will  show  that,  as  to  domestic  servants,  courts  are  not 
indisposed  to  infer  authority  from  the  master's  own  conduct.* 
The  duty  of  a  master  to  provide  food  and  other  necessaries 
rests  upon  contract,  express  or  implied  ;  and  it  was  the  Eng- 
lish doctrine,  as  expressed  in  1802,  that  neglect  to  furnish 
sufficient  food,  clothing,  or  lodging  to  any  infant  of  tender 
years  unable  to  provide  for  and  take  care  of  himself,  whether 
child,  apprentice,  or  servant,  so  as  thereby  to  injure  his  health, 
was  an  indictable  offence  ;  which  principle  a  later  English  stat- 
ute has  extended  even  further,  wherever  there  is  the  legal 
liability  to  provide  necessaries.^  It  may  be  presumed  that 
in  most  cases,  the  reasonable  value  of  necessaries  furnished  a 
servant  might  be  set  off  against  the  seiTant's  wages,  where 
the  master  was  not  legally  bound  to  supply  them. 

How  far  the  master  is  bound  to  find  work  for  his  servant 
has  sometimes  been  considered  in  the  courts.  The  legal 
principle  is  that  of  substantial  justice.  A  master  may  hire 
a  servant  for  a  certain  period,  and,  paying  the  wages  or  salary 
agreed  upon,  may  keep  him  in  sufficient  work  or  not ;  but  he 
cannot  deprive  the  servant  of  his  full  compensation 
through  a  *  discontinuance  of  his  own  business,  or  *  618 
from   other  like  cause."^     But  where  the  contract  of 

1  2  Kent  Com.  261. 

2  Smith  Mast.  &  Serv.  118-120;  Wennall  v,  Adney,  8  B.  &  P.  247;  Sweet- 
water Co.  V.  Glover,  29  Geo.  899 ;  Clark  v.  Waterman,  7  Vt.  76. 

'  Scarman  v.,Ca8teIl,  1  Esp.  270;  Simmons  v,  Wilmott,  8  Esp.  98. 

«  Reg.  V.  Smith,  8  Car.  &  P.  158. 

s  Cooper  V.  Phillips,  4  Car.  &  P.  681 ;  Sellen  v.  Norman,  4  Car.  &  P..  80; 
FriendV  Case,  Russ.  &  Ry.  C.  C.  22. 

^  14  &  16  Vict.  c.  11.  As  to  indicting  the  husband  rather  than  the  wife,  see 
Rex  V.  Saunders,  7  Car.  &P.  277.    See  Smith  Mast.  &  Serv.  117. 

t  Aspdin  V.  Austin,  6  Q.  B.  671 ;  Elderton  v.  Emmens,  6  C.  B.  160 ;  Smith 
Mast.  &  Serv.  49,  60. 
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hiring  merely  contains  an  undertaking  to  pay  certain  stipu- 
lated wages  in  proportion  to  the  work  done,  there  is  no  im- 
plied  obligation  on  the  master's  part  to  find  work;  though 
the  disposition  is  to  construe  contracts  of  doubtful  significance 
into  an  agreement  on  the  master's  part  to  enable  the  servant 
to  earn  regular  and  reasonable  wages.* 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  master  to  indemnify  his  servant  from 
the  consequences  of  lawful  acts,  done  in  pursuance  of  orders, 
which  the  servant  was  bound  to  obey.  And  as  to  an  act  not 
malum  in  «g,  but  which  might  have  been  either  lawful  or  un- 
lawful, and  which  the  servant  was  induced  by  the  conduct  of 
his  master  to  believe  to  be  lawful,  the  rule  of  indemnity  like- 
wise applies.^  But  it  would  appear  that  for  an  act  malum  in 
««,  or  which  the  servant  knew  to  be  unlawful,  although  done 
by  him  in  obedience  to  his  master's  orders,  the  master  is  not 
bound  to  indemnify  his  servant ;  for  the  servant  should  have 
refused  obedience.^ 

■ 

It  is  likewise  the  duty  of  the  master  to  receive  into  his  ser- 
vice a  person  already  engaged,  and  if  he  fails  to  do  so,  he  is 
liable  in  damages.  And  yet  here  a  legally  binding  contract 
would  have  to  be  shown  by  the  plaintiff.*  Nor  wQl  courts  of 
chancery  grant  injunction  to  compel  specific  performance,  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  cases  where  the  relation  exists  only  by  remote 
analogy  and  the  connection  between  master  and  servant  is 
not  close  ;  the  remedy  must  otherwise  be  left  to  the  common- 
law  courts.^  "  Consider,"  said  Lord  Chancellor  Truro,  "  what 
the  effect  would  be ;  how  is  it  possible  for  an  employer  or  an 
agent  to  go  on  in  the  intimate  connection  which  such  a 
*  619  contract  is  *  calculated  to  create  ?  "  ®  So,  too,  has  in- 
junction been  lately  refused  to  enforce  a  contract  of 
apprenticeship,  as  a  proceeding  without  precedent.^ 

1  See  Pilkington  v,  Scott,  15  M.  &  W.  667 ;  Hartley  v.  Cttmmings,  5  C.  B. 
247 ;  Smith  Mast.  &  Serv.  48,  60 ;  Sykes  v.  Dixon,  9  Ad.  &  £1.  698. 

s  Collins  V,  Evans,  5  Q.  B.  880 ;  Rawllngs  v.  Bell,  1  C.  B.  951 ;  Cro.  Jac.  468; 
Story  Agency,  §  889 ;  Smith  Mast.  &  Serv.  121. 

<  Smith,  ib. 

^  Bracegirdle  v.  Heald,  1  B.  &  Aid.  722 ;  Blogg  v.  Kent,  6  Bing.  614. 

•  Stocker  v.  Brockelbank,  20  L.  J.  Ch.  n.  s.  408. '  See  Willis  v.  Childe,  18 
Beav.  117. 

«  Stocker  v.  Brockelbank,  ib.  7  Webb  v.  England,  29  Bear.  44. 
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Two  remedies,  both  at  common  law,  are  open  to  every 
servant  who  has  been  wrongfully  discharged  from  his  master's 
employ :  one,  to  treat  the  contract  as  a  continuing  one,  and 
sue  in  damages  for  breach  thereof;  the  other  to  consider  it  as 
rescinded,  and  sue  his  master  on  a  quantum  meruit  for  the 
services  he  has  actually  rendered.^  Formerly,  it  was  thought 
that  he  had  a  third  remedy,  namely,  to  wait  till  the  termina- 
tion of  the  period  of  service,  and  then  sue  for  his  whole 
wages  in  assumpsit^  relying  on  the  doctrine  of  constructive 
service  ;  ^  but  it  would  appear  that  this  course  cannot  now  be 
adopted;  for  the  discharged  servant  is  bound  to  make  the 
best  use  of  his  time  and  seek  out  new  employment.^ 

The  first  is  the  remedy  usually  adopted.  To  sustain  this 
action,  the  servant  must  have  been  ready  and  willing  to  serve ; 
but  he  need  not  offer  to  do  so.  The  amount  of  damages 
which  he  should  recover  must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
contract  and  the  wages  agreed  upon ;  the  jury  may  exercise 
a  large  discretion ;  and,  where  no  specific  wages  have  been 
agreed  upon,  the  measure  is  fixed  by  considering  what  is  the 
usual  rate  of  wages  for  the  employment  contracted  for,  and 
what  time  would  be  lost  before  another  situation  could  be 
obtained.*  The  second  form  of  action  treats  the  contract  of 
service  and  hiring  as  rescinded ;  and  the  ground  on  which 
the  servant  sues  is  one  applicable  to  contracts  in  general; 
namely,  that  when  one  party  to  a  contract  has  abso- 
lutely refused  to  perform  something  *  essential  on  his  *  620 
side  of  the  contract,  the  other  party  is  at  liberty  to 
terminate  it,  and  sue  for  services  rendered  under  a  quantum 

1  LiUey  v.  Elwin,  11  Q.  B.  765;  Planche  v.  Colburn,  8  Bing.  14 ;  Colbum  v. 
Woodworth,  81  Barb.  881. 

3  Gandall  v,  PontigDy,  1  Stark.  167  ;  Collins  v.  Price,  5  Bing.  182 ;  2  Smith 
Lead.  Cas.  17,  n.  to  Cutter  v.  Powell. 

'  Smith  Mast.  &  Serv.  94,  n.,  and  cases  cited ;  Fe wings  v.  Tisdal,  1  Exch.  296 ; 
Beckham  v,  Drake,  2  Ho.  Lords  Cas.  606 ;  Sherman  v,  Champlain  Trans.  Co., 
81  Vt.  162;  Goodman  i;.  Pocock,  16  Q.B.  676;  Chamberlin  v.  Morgan,  68  Penn. 
St.  168 ;  Perry  v.  Simpson,  &c.,  Co.,  87  Conn.  620. 

*  See  Beckham  v.  Drake,  2  Ho.  Lords  Cas.  606 ;  Fewings  v.  Tisdal,  1  Exch. 
296;  Smith  v.  Thompson,  8  C.  B.  44;  Giren  i;.  Charron,  16  Md.  602;  Nations 
V.  Cudd,  22  Tex.  660;  Sherman  v,  Champlain  Trans.  Co.,  81  Vt  162. 
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meruit.^    Where  this  remedy  is  elected  the  servant  can  only 
recover  wages  for  the  period  during  which  he  actually  served.* 

But  while  the  servant  may  elect  either  of  the  two  remedies, 
he  cannot  pursue  them  together;  and  if  he  sues  on  both 
counts  in  his  action  he  must  take  the  verdict  upon  one  only.* 

Wages  are  due  in  general  for  work  performed;  and  al- 
though the  amount  of  wages  was  left  to  the  master,  a  reasona- 
ble remuneration  must  be  given.*  But  the  mere  existence  of 
a  valid  contract  of  hiring  and  service  does  not  necessarily 
imply  a  contract  to  pay  wages ;  for  board,  lodging,  clothes,  or 
the  opportunity  of  learning  business,  might  be  sufficient  com- 
pensation ;  particularly  in  case  of  the  young.** '  So  any  em- 
ployer has  a  right  to  judge  for  himself  how  he  will  carry  on 
his  own  business ;  and  workmen,  having  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances,  must  judge  for  themselves  whether  they  will 
enter  his  service.^ 

The  master  is  not  bound  to  pay  increased  wages  for  in- 
creased labor,  unless  he  has  contracted  to  do  so."^  Nor  under 
an  ordinary  contract  of  hiring  by  the  day  is  the  person  hired 
bound  to  prolong  hLs  services  in  order  to  complete  any  partic- 
ular piece  of  work  on  which  he  may  happen  to  be  employed.^ 
Nor  is  there  any  new  implied  contract  to  pay  wages  on 

*  621    simple  *  dissolution  of  a  special  contract.®    The  action 

for  wages  should,  of  course,  be  brought  against  the 
person  by  or  for  whom  the  plaintiff  was  hired ;  and  to  ascer- 
tain this  is  not  always  easy.^^ 

I  2  Smith  Lead.  Cas.  17,  n.  to  Cutter  v.  Powell,  and  authorities  cited ;  Smith 
Mast.  &  Serv.  99.    See  Goodman  v.  Pocock,  15  Q.  B.  576. 
s  FewlDgs  V.  Tisdal,  1  Exch.  295. 

8  Goodman  v.  Pocock,  15  Q.  B.  576 ;  Colbum  v.  Woodworth,  81  Barb.  8Sl. 

*  Bryant  v.  Flight,  5  M.  &  W.  114;  Peacock  v.  Peacock,  2  Camp.  45 ;  Law- 
son  V.  Perry,  Wright,  242.  But  see  Taylor  v.  Brewer,  1  M.  &  S.  290.  See 
Goodman  v.  Pocock,  15  Q.  B.  576 ;  Costigan  v.  Mohawk  R.  R.  Co.,  2  Denio,  609. 

^  Smith  Mast.  &  Serv.  100,  n. ;  Rex  v.  Shinfield,  14  East,  541 ;  Davies  v.  Davies, 
9  Car.  &  P.  87 ;  Maltby  v.  Harwood,  12  Barb.  478 ;  Meredith  v.  Crawford,  84 
Ind.  899. 

0  Hayden  v.  Smithville,  &c.,  Co.,  29  Conn.  548. 

7  Bell  V.  Drummond,  Peake,  45.  8  Wyngert  ».  Norton,  4  Mich.  286. 

9  Lamburn  v.  Cruden,  2  Man.  &  Gr.  258. 

10  See  Smith  Mast  &  Serr.  104,  105,  and  cases  cited. 
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The  master  cannot  set  off  against  the  servant^s  claim  for 
wages,  money  paid  by  him  to  his  own  medical  attendant, 
unless  the  servant  so  stipulated.^  Nor,  in  an  action  for  an 
infant's  wages,  money  advanced  for  articles  not  necessaries ; 
or  coach  fare  for  her  mother.^  Nor  can  he  set  off  against 
wages  a  claim  for  articles  lost  or  broken  by  carelessness  ;  he 
should  sue  in  a  cross-action.^  But,  in  an  action  of  compen- 
sation for  services,  the  employer  may  show,  by  way  of  recoup- 
ment of  damages,  loss  sustained  through  the  negligence  of 
the  person  employed.* 

Modem  bankruptcy  acts  frequently  provide  that  servants 
or  clerks  shall  be  preferred  to  general  creditors  in  the  distri- 
bution of  assets.^  It  would  appear  that  the  bankruptcy  of 
the  master  does  not,  ^er  »e,  dissolve  a  contract  of  hiring ;  yet 
the  assignees  cannot  let  out  personal  services  for  him.* 

The  death  of  the  master  discharges  his  servant ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  strict  rule  of  law,  it  would  appear  that  where 
the  contract  is  entire  for  a  year's  service,  and  neither  custom 
nor  statute  intervenes,  the  death  of  the  master  in  the  middle 
of  the  year  utterly  deprives  the  servant  of  compensation  for 
the  broken  period.'^  A  contract  of  apprenticeship,  in  so  far 
as  it  was  a  personal  contract,  is  also  terminated  by  the 
master's  *  death.®  But  the  rule  of  apportionment  is  *622 
now  so  much  favored  that  it  is  apprehended  to  be 
unlikely  that  a  construction  so  inequitable  would  in  this  day 
be  permitted  to  apply  to  contracts  which  left  the  intention  of 
the  parties  in  doubt  on  this  point.  And  custom  is  applicable, 
in  the  case  of  domestic  servants  at  least,  so  as  to  give  them 

1  Sellen  v,  Norman,  4  Car.  &  P.  80. 

2  Hedgeley  v.  Holt,  4  Car.  &  P.  104. 
<  LeLoir  v.  Bristow,  4  Camp.  184. 

4  Still  <;.  Hall,  20  Wend.  51 ;  Pixler  i;.  Nichols,  8  Iowa,  106 ;  English  t;.  Wil- 
son,  84  Ala.  201.  See,  as  to  an  infant.  Meeker  v,  Hurd,  81  Vt  689.  And  see 
Stoddard  v.  Treadwell,  26  Cal.  294. 

A  See  12  &  18  Vict.  c.  106 ;  United  States  bankruptcy  act,  March  2, 1867,  §  27. 

*  See  Thomas  v,  Williams,  1  Ad.  &  El.  685 ;  Williams  v.  Chambers,  10  Q.  B. 
887. 

7  1  Wms.  Ex'rs,  644 ;  Smith  Mast  &  Senr.  111.  But  see  Jackson  v.  Bridge, 
12  Mod.  650. 

8  Bac.  Abr.  tit.  Master  and  Servant  (6).  But  statutes  are  not  always  to  this 
effect.    Phoebe  v.  Jay,  1  Bre.  268. 
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wages  for  the  whole  time  served,  though  they  do  not  continue 
in  service  for  a  year.^  The  executors  or  administrators  of  the 
master  are  the  persons  to  whom  a  servant  must  look  for  such 
arrears ;  not  an  intermeddler  with  the  estate,  nor  kindred.* 
In  some  States,  wages  of  domestic  servants  and  laborers  are 
made  preferred  debts;  independently  of  statute,  it  is  not 
probable  that  they  are  so  entitled.^  Legacies,  if  actually 
bequeathed  to  servants,  are  sometimes  held  to  extinguish 
claims  against  the  master's  estate  for  wages.^  On  legal  prin- 
ciple, moreover,  when  a  servant  dies  in  the  middle  of  the 
term  of  his  engagement,  his  representatives  can,  it  seems, 
claim  nothing ;  but  here  again  might  custom  apply  the  rule 
of  apportionment.^  So  where  the  servant  leaves  wrongfully, 
or  is  dismissed  by  his  master  for  rightful  cause,  the  periodical 
pay-day  not  having  come  round,  he  can  claim  nothing  pro 
rata.^  Yet,  with  regard  to  the  common  case  of  a  hired  ser- 
vant, though  the  hiring  be  in  a  general  way,  the  understand- 
ing is  common  that  the  servant  shall  be  entitled  to  his 

*  623    *  wages  for  the  time  he  serves.'^    Unless  some  such 

rule  could  be  enforced,  the  stronger  party  would  be 
constantly  tempted  to  make  dismissal  a  pretext  for  refusing 
to  pay  to  the  weaker  the  little  pittance  which  was  justly  due. 
And,  again,  there  are  circumstances  from  which  a  waiver  of 
forfeiture  of  the  servant's  accrued  wages  will  be  presumed 
even  though  the  service  was  terminated  by  reason  of  the  ser- 
vant's misconduct.® 

1  Catter  v.  Powell,  6  T.  R.  820 ;  Smith  Mast.  &  Serr.  112. 

3  2  Wms.  Ex'rs,  822,  n.,  8d  ed.;  Welchman  r.  Sturgis,  18  Q.  B.  522. 
s  2  Wms.  Ex'rs,  ib.    But  see  2  Bl.  Com.  511. 

4  See  Booth  v.  Dean,  1  Myl.  &  K.  560;  Smith  Mast.  &  Serr.  848  eC  9tq,  But 
when  work  is  rendered  in  consideration  of  a  future  legacy,  and  the  legacy  is  not 
left,  the  servant  may  sue  on  a  quantum  meruit.  See  Nimmo  v.  Walker,  14  La.  Ann. 
681. 

»  Smith  Mast.  &  Serr.  115;  Cutter  v.  Powell,  6  T.  R.  820. 

•  2  Smith  Lead.  Cas.  17,  n.  to  Cutter  v.  Powell ;  Spain  p.  Arnott,  2  Staik. 
286 ;  Turner  v.  Robinson,  6  Car.  &  P.  15 ;  Ridgway  v,  Hungerfbrd  Market  Co., 
8  Ad.  &  El.  171 ;  Lane  v.  Phillips,  6  Jones  (Law),  455 ;  Whitley  v.  Murray,  84 
Ala.  155 ;  Marsh  v.  Rulesson,  1  Wend.  514;  Beach  o,  Mullin,  5  Yroom,  848. 

T  See  remarks  in  Cutter  v.  Powell,  supra ;  Smith  Mast.  &  Serr.  116.  And  see 
Kessee  i?.  May  field,  14  La.  Ann.  90 ;  Gates  v.  Dayenport,  29  Barb.  160 ;  Massey 
V.  Taylor,  5  Cold.  447  ;  Costigan  v,  Mohawk  R.  R.  Co.,  2  Denio,  609. 

>  Patnote  v,  Sanders,  41  Vt.  66 ;  Prentiss  0.  Ledyard,  28  Wit.  181. 
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The  original  contract  of  hiring  may  be  changed  without 
any  new  express  contract  of  the  parties  ;  this  change  being 
inferred  from  the  facts,  and  the  master's  liability  for  wages 
fixed  accordingly.  Thus,  one  engaged  to  work  on  half  time 
and  receive  half  wages,  may  have  been  actually  employed  on 
full  time,  and  so  may  gain  the  right  to  recover  full  wages.^ 
And  a  change  of  employers  having  occurred  by  reason  of 
some  change  of  business,  the  new  employers  may  render 
themselves  liable  for  the  wages  of  the  pei-son  employed ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  original  employer  continues 
liable  to  the  person  employed,  if  the  latter  receives  neither 
actual  nor  constructive  notice  that  the  change  has  occurred.^ 

Where  the  performance  of  a  condition  is  prevented  by  the 
act  of  God,  it  is  excused.^  And  where  one  performs  services 
under  a  contract,  and  is,  before  the  expiration  of  the  full 
period,  disabled  by  sickness  or  inevitable  accident  from  com- 
pleting his  contract,  he  is  entitled  to  recover  as  upon  a  quan-- 
turn  meruit  for  the  period  of  such  disability.*  Yet  it  seems 
that  where  illness  or  other  cause  renders  one  permanently 
incompetent  to  perform  his  contract,  this  is  a  sufficient  cause 
of  dismissal,  if  the  employer  choose  to  so  regard  it.* 

Where  the  agreement  provides  that  either  party  may  ter- 
minate it  at  any  time,  the  servant  may  quit  at  any  time  on  his 
own  motion,  and  recover  on  the  contract  for  services  ren- 
dered.^ But  if  the  servant  agrees  to  work  for  a  given  time, 
with  the  privilege  of  leaving  if  dissatisfied,  he  cannot  recover 
if  he  leaves  without  alleging  dissatisfaction,  but  merely  to 
attend  to  other  business."^ 

If  the  contract,  though  for  a  certain  period,  be  terminated 
by  mutual  consent,  recovery  may  be  had  on  a  qitantum  meruit 
for  the  services  actually  performed.®     And  work  accepted  by 

1  Edrington  v.  Leach,  U  Tex.  285. 

'  Peny  v.  Simpson,  &c.,  Co.,  87  Conn.  408. 

'  Crnise  Dig.  Condition,  41,  48. 

*  Wolfe  V.  Howes,  20  N.  Y.  197 ;  Cuckson  v.  Stones,  1  El.  &  EL  248 ;  Fenton 
V,  Clark,  11  Vt  667  ;  Seaver  v,  Morse,  20  Vt.  620. 

*  See  Harmer  v.  Cornelius,  6  C.  B.  v.  s.  286 ;  Cuckson  v.  Stones,  mtpra ; 
Seaver  v,  Morse,  20  Vt.  620. 

0  Evans  v.  Bennett,  7  Wis.  404.  "^  Monell  v.  Burns,  4  Denio,  121. 

>  Given  v.  Charron,  16  Md.  602 ;  Patnote  v.  Sanders,  41  Vt.  66. 
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the  employer,  though  not  done  according  to  the  terms  of  the 

contract,  must  be  paid  for  at  its  fair  value,  not  exceeding  the 

stipulated  price.^     So  a  person  employed  on  a  particu- 

*  624   lar  service  *  by  the  month  or  year,  may  have  a  right  to 

compensation  for  services  rendered  on  request,  out  of 
the  range  of  such  employment,  even  without  express  contract 
as  to  the  terms  of  payment.^  Conditions  precedent,  such  as 
submission  of  work  to  inspectors,  performance  according  to 
the  estimate  of  third  parties,  special  stipulations  and  the  like, 
may  enter  into  such  contracts.^  And  where  the  agreement 
was  that  the  value  of  labor  and  services  should  be  applied  in 
payment  of  land  for  the  purchase  of  which  no  written  con- 
tract had  been  made  out,  it  was  held  that  an  action  for  the 
value  of  the  labor  and  services  would  not  lie.* 

But  if  I  sell  land  to  another  to  be  paid  for  in  work  which 
he  presently  performs,  and  I  then  refuse  to  convey,  he  may 
recover  pay  for  his  work.®  So  it  was  held  where  the  defend- 
ant had  contracted  to  sell  the  plaintiff  a  house,  which  the 
plaintiff,  with  the  defendant's  knowledge  and  without  objec- 
tion from  him,  put  in  repair,  and  also  performed  labor  in 
part-payment ;  and  where  afterwards  he  was  prevented  from 
completing  his  contract  by  the  fault  of  the  defendant ;  that 
he  might  recover  for  both  the  labor  performed  and  the  value 
of  the  improvements.^ 

*  625       *  Mr.  Starkie  observes  that  the  giving  a  character  of 

a  servant  is  one  of  the  most  ordinary  communications 
which  a  member  of  society  is  called  on  to  make,  but  is  a  duty 
of  great  importance  to  the  interests  of  the  public ;  and  in 
respect  of  that  duty  a  party  offends  grievously  against  the 
interests  of  the  community  in  giving  a  good  character  where 
it  is  not  deserved,  or  against  justice  and  humanity  in  either 
injuriously  refusing  to  give  a  character,  or  in  designedly 
misrepresenting  one   to   the   detriment  of   the  individual.' 

1  English  V.  Wilson,  84  Ala.  201 ;  Dermott  v,  Jones,  28  How.  (U.  S.)  220. 

2  Cincinnati,  &c.,  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Clarkson,  7  Ind.  696. 

>  See  Baason  v.  Baehr,  7  Wis.  616 ;  Butler  v.  Tucker,  24  Wend.  447. 
*  Congdon  v.  Perry,  18  Gray,  8. 

»  Leach  v.  Rogers,  28  Geo.  247.  «  Wright  t;.  Haskell,  46  Me.  489. 

7  1  Stark.  Slander,  298. 
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But,  in  the  absence  of  any  specific  agreement  to  that  effect, 
there  is  no  legal  obligation  binding  a  person  who  has  retained 
another  as  a  servant,  to  give  that  person  any  character  at  all 
on  dismissal ;  and  no  action  will  lie  against  him  for  refusing 
to  do  so.^  And  the  decisions  on  this  subject  fully  establish 
the  principle  that  representations  of  a  servant's  character, 
oral  or  written,  are  on  the  footing  of  privileged  communica- 
tions ;  and  that  wilful  misrepresentation  must  appear  on  the 
master's  part  to  render  him  liable ;  not  merely  wrong  and 
unfair  statements  made  in  good  faith  and  without  malicious 
intent.^ 

But  a  guaranty  for  the  honesty  of  a  servant  is  sometimes 
given  for  the  master's  protection  ;  just  as  an  official  will  fur- 
nish his  bondsmen,  or  as  some  companies  guaranty  the  fidelity 
of  clerks  and  trustees.  In  such  cases,  since  the  rights  of 
a  guaranty  are  carefully  watched,  the  master  must  on  his 
part  exercise  due  caution.  Thus,  on  a  continuing  guaranty 
for  the  honesty  of  a  servant,  if  the  master  discovers  that  the 
servant  has  been  guilty  of  dishonesty  in  the  course  of  the 
service,  and  instead  of  dismissing  the  servant  he  chooses  to 
continue  him  in  his  employ,  without  the  knowledge  and  con- 
sent of  the  surety,  express  or  implied,  he  cannot  afterwards 
have  recourse  to  the  surety  to  make  good  any  loss  which  may 
arise  from  the  dishonesty  of  the  servant  during  the  subse- 
quent service.^ 

Second^  as  to  the  servant.  Of  the  mutual  liabilities  of 
master  and  servant,  some  are  to  be  discussed  with  more 
especial  reference  to  the  latter  than  the  former.  Thus  the 
servant,  once  engaged  by  a  valid  contract  to  enter  his  em- 
ployer's service,  cannot  refuse  or  neglect  to  do  so  without 
becoming  liable  in  damages ;  though  whether  the  master  may 
care  to  pursue  his  remedy  is  another  matter.*  The  same  may 
be  said  of  one  who,  without  sufficient  cause,  leaves  his  employ- 

i  Smith  Mast.  &  Serv.  222;  Carrol  v.  Bird,  8  Esp.  201. 

2  Smith,  ib.  228-250,  and  cases  cited ;  Fountain  v.  Boodle,  8  Q.  B.  12 ;  Hodg- 
son V.  Scarlett,  1  B.  &  Aid.  240;  2  Stark.  Slander,  58. 

s  Phillips  V.  Foxall,  L.  R.  7  Q.  B.  666.  As  to  the  master's  liabilities  for  the 
servant's  injuries,  see  infra,  ch.  4. 

«  See  Richards  v.  Hajward,  2  Man.  &  Gr.  574;  Smith  Mast.  &  Senr.  64. 
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ment  before  the  legal  termination  of  the  period  agreed  upon.* 
That  the  service  is  unpleasant  or  the  labor  severe  would  not 
alone  justify  his  departure.^ 

*  626        *  While  performing  service  under  his  contract  the 

servant  is  bound  to  regard  the  interests  of  his  master. 
He  cannot,  it  would  appear,  solicit  his  master's  customers  into 
his  own  business,  so  long  as  his  engagement  lasts,  without 
rendering  himself  liable  to  action  ;  but  it  is  held  that  he  can 
do  so  when  the  service  is  at  an  end,  and  he  sets  up  for  him- 
self.^ He  must  account  to  his  employer,  like  all  other  stents, 
for  money  or  other  goods  received  in  the  line  of  duty ;  and 
except  in  certain  cases,  cannot  set  up  the  right  of  a  third 
party  in  opposition  to  the  employer's  interests.* 

So  is  the  servant  liable  for  gross  negligence  in  the  care 
of  his  master's  property  intrusted  to  him ;  though  not  for 
ordinary  accidents.^  Servants  are  also  liable  for  fraud  and 
misfeasance,  as  in  cases  of  simple  bailment  generally.  Suits 
of  this  sort,  strictly  applicable  to  domestic  servants,  are  ex- 
tremely rare ;  but  there  are  instances  to  be  found  iYi  the  old 
books.  Thus  it  is  said  that  if  a  man  deliver  a  horse  to  his 
servant  to  go  to  market,  or  a  bag  of  money  to  carry  to  Lon- 
don, which  he  neglects  to  do,  the  master  may  have  an  action 
of  account  or  detinue  against  him.®  An  employS  or  servant  is 
liable  in  a  suit  brought  by  his  master  to  indemnify  the  latter 
from  the  consequences  of  his  negligence  or  misconduct." 
And  this,  too,  notwithstanding  the  concurring  negligence  of 

^  Bird  V.  Randall,  8  Burr.  1845 ;  Lees  v.  Whitcomb,  6  Bing.  84. 

2  Angle  V.  Hanna,  22  HI.  429. 

'  Nichol  v.  Martjn,  2  Esp.  782.  Tet  we  presume  that  this  action  would  lie, 
if  the  servant  had  availed  himself,  to  his  master's  injury  and  his  own  profit,  of 
certain  peculiar  facilities  derived  imder  the  contract  of  employment,  though  he 
waited  till  the  engagement  ended  before  making  use  of  them.  See  Adams 
Express  Co.  v.  Trego,  86  Md.  47. 

<  See  Story  Agency,  §  217,  and  n.;  Dixon  v,  Hamond,  2  B.  &  Aid.  810; 
Smith  Mast.  &  Serv.  67,  and  cases  cited ;  Murray  v,  Mann,  2  Exch.  588 ;  Cbees- 
man  v.  Exall,  6  Exch.  841. 

»  Savage  v.  Walthew,  11  Mod.  185 ;  Bac.  Abr.  tit.  Master  and  Servant  (M), 
(I) ;  Smith  Mast.  &  Serv.  65. 

^  Bac.  Abr.  tit.  Master  and  Servant.  (M). 

7  Green  w.  New  River  Co.,  4  T.  R.  589;  Pritchaid  v.  Hitchcock,  6  Man. 
&  Gr.  165 ;  Smith  Mast.  &  Serv.  66.    But  see  Colburn  v.  Patmore,  1  Cr.,  M 
&  R.  78. 
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another  servant  not  made  a  defendant  with  him.^  And  a 
person  employed  to  do  work  requiring  skill  or  involving 
unusual  hazard,  and  undertaking  to  do  it  for  suitable  com- 
pensation in  a  skilful  or  careful  manner,  is  bound  to  so  do  it ; 
and  he  is  responsible  to  his  employer  for  injury  occasioned 
the  latter  by  the  negligent  manner  in  which  he  performed  the 
work.2 

The  old  writers  say  that  the  servant  may  justify  a  battery 
in  the  necessary  defence  of  his  master ;  and  the  master, 
as  the  *  weight  of  argument  goes,  may  do  the  same  on    *  627 
his  servant's  behalf.* 

A  mere  agent  or  servant  is  a  competent  witness  for  his 
principal  or  master,  from  public  convenience  or  necessity.* 

1  Zulkee  v.  Wing,  20  Wis.  408. 

2  Willard  v.  Pinard,  44  Vt.  84  ;  Holmes  v.  Onion,  2  C.  B.  n.  s.  790  ;  Pixler  v. 
Nichols,  8  Iowa,  106;  English  v.  Wilson,  84  AU.  201.  But  as  to  an  infant  ser- 
Tant,  see  Meeker  v.  Hurd,  81  Vt.  689. 

s  See  2  Kent  Com.  261 ;  1  Bl.  Com.  429. 

*  Wainwright  v.  Straw,  15  Vt.  216;  Stringfellow  v.  Mariot,  1  Ala.  578;  Doe 
v.  Himelick,  4  BUckf.  494;  1  Greenl.  Evid.  §  416;  1  Phill.  E\rid.  10th  ed.  507 
etseq, 
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*628  *  CHAPTER    III. 

RIGHTS   AND  LIABILITIES  OP  THE  SERVANT  AS  TO  THIRD  PERSONS. 

As  a  general  rule,  servants  are  not  liable  personally  on  con- 
tracts entered  into  by  them  on  behalf  of  tlieir  masters.  Such 
a  principle  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  very  relation.  But, 
like  any  other  agent,  a  servant  may  make  himself  liable,  pro- 
vided he  contract  on  his  own  and  not  his  master's  behalf.^ 
Questions  of  this  sort  turn  upon  circumstances ;  as  to  whom, 
for  instance,  the  credit  was  given.  But  if  there  be  a  wrong  or 
omission  of  right  on  the  servant's  part ;  if,  for  instance,  he 
transcends  his  powers,  or  acts  without  authority,  like  all  other 
agents  he  becomes  personally  liable  to  the  person  with  whom 
he  deals  in  his  master's  name.*  For,  in  respect  to  such  con- 
tract, he  is  no  sei'vant  at  all,  but  one  who  wilfully  or  inno- 
cently misrepresents  himself  as  such. 

Instances  of  this  principle  occur  in  the  every-day  transac- 
tions of  life.  A  broker  who  puts  his  own  name  to  a  bill  of 
exchange,  without  words  to  imply  an  agency,  renders  himself 
personally  liable  to  a  stranger.^  But  the  receipt  of  a  servant 
is  the  receipt  of  his  master,  for  money  rightfully  paid  him  in 
the  course  of  business.*  And  a  sheriff's  deputy  is  not  liable 
to  a  judgment  creditor  for  money  collected  by  him  under  an 

execution  in  the  creditor's  favor.* 
*  629       *  The  reason  of  the  general  rule  of  exemption  is,  that 
the  principal  or  master,  not  the  agent  or  servant,  shall 
answer  for  the  consequences  of  the  latter's  contract.     The 

^  Smith  Mast.  &  Serr.  ^94;  Story  Agency,  §  ^1;  Owen  v.  Goocb,  2  Esp. 
567  ;  Thomson  v.  Davenport,  9  B.  &  C.  88. 

2  Smout  V.  Ilberry,  10  M.  &  W.  1 ;  Paterson  v.  Gandasequi,  16  East,  62 ;  8.  c. 
2  Smith  Lead.  Cas.  858. 

>  Leadbitter  v.  Farrow,  5  M.  &  S.  845;  Jones  v.  Littledale,  6  Ad.  &  £1.  486. 
*  Bamford  v.  Shuttleworth,  11  Ad.  &  El.  926. 

>  CoWin  V.  Holbrook,  2  N.  T.  126.  And  see  in/hx,  p.  688,  as  to  the  doctrine 
of  agency  applicable  to  the  servant's  acts  on  his  master's  behalf. 
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servant  is  directly  responsible  to  his  master,  not  then  to 
strangers.^ 

But,  as  Lord  Kenyon  has  observed,  the  principle  does  not 
apply  to  cases  where  there  is  corruption  in  the  foundation  of 
the  contract,  or  it  is  bottomed  in  oppression  or  immorality.* 
Where  money  is  obtained  by  means  of  trespass  or  tort ;  where 
a  servant  misappropriates  a  fund  intrusted  to  him  to  be  paid 
to  others ;  in  these  and  similar  cases  it  has  been  held  that  the 
servant  is  suable  by  third  persons.*  If,  for  instance,  a  debtor 
sends  by  his  own  servant  money  which  he  owes  his  creditor, 
and  the  servant  refuses  to  deliver  it,  and  retains  it,  an  ac- 
tion for  the  money  may  be  maintained  by  the  creditor  against 
the  servant.  But  it»  is  otherwise  if  the  debtor  counter- 
manded his  orders  and  received  the  money  back  from  the 
servant.* 

In  cases  of  tort,  the  rule  is  general  that  all  persons  con- 
cerned in  the  wrong  are  chargeable  as  principals.  For  a  mis- 
feasance, therefore,  or  positive  wrong,  which  affects  the  person 
or  property  of  another,  the  servant  cannot  shield  himself  by 
the  excuse  that  he  acted  merely  in  obedience  to  his  master's 
orders,  or  for  his  master's  benefit.*  It  is  said  that  in  such  a 
case  he  is  sued,  not  as  a  deputy  or  servant,  but  as  a  wrong- 
doer.® 

But  a  distinction  is  sometimes  taken  between  misfeasance 
and  nonfeasance.     For  mere  negligence,  or  nonfeas- 
ance, the  servant  *  is  not  liable  to  a  stranger .^     Thus   *  630 
where  a  banker  is  employed  to  collect  a  note,  which 
he  puts  into  the  hands  of  another  banker,  through  whose 

1  See  Shearm.  &  Redf.  Negligence,  128;  Smith  Mast.  &  Senr.  194  et  seq, 

3  Miller  v.  Aria,  8  Esp.  282 ;  Smith  Mast.  &  Serv.  204. 

'  BuUer  v.  Harrison,  Cowp.  565 ;  Tugman  v,  Hopkin,  4  Man.  &  Gr.  889 ; 
Howell  V.  Batt,  5  B.  &  Ad.  504. 

*  Lewis  V.  Sawyer,  44  Me.  882. 

ft  Sands  9.  Child,  8  Lev.  852;  Lane  v.  Cotton,  12  Mod.  488;  Perkins  v. 
Smith,  1  Wils.  828  ;  Smith  Mast.  &  Serr.  218,  214 ;  Richardson  v.  Kimhall,  28 
Me.  468 ;  Bennett  v.  Ives,  80  Conn.  829 ;  Johnson  v.  Barher,  5  Gilm.  425.  See 
HiU  V.  Caverly,  7  N.  H.  215. 

0  See  Lane  v.  Cotton,  supra,  per  Lord  Holt ;  Hoffman  v.  Gordon,  15  Ohio  St. 
211. 

7  See  Lane  v.  Cotton,  supra,  per  Lord  Holt. 
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negligence  the  debt  is  lost,  the  creditor  cannot  sue  the  latter 
banker,  though  he  was  the  one  actually  at  fault.^  This  same 
principle  is  applied  in  Massachusetts,  to  protect  one  servant 
from  the  injurious  consequences  of  his  own  wrongful  acts  to 
a  fellow-servant  whenever  such  acts  amount  to  nothing  more 
than  mere  negligence  or  carelessness.^  So  the  servant  of  a 
carrier  is  not  generally  responsible  for  the  loss  of  a  parcel,  to 
the  owner,  who  should  rather  look  to  the  master.^  And  a 
servant  who  has  driven  a  stray  horse  from  the  highway  into 
his  master's  pasture,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  it  from 
straying  on  cultivated  land,  does  not  become  liable  for  its 
conversion  by  turning  it  into  the  highway  again  by  direction 
of  his  master.^ 

Perhaps  the  true  principle  is  to  refer  all  such  acts  of  ibe 
servant  to  the  scope  of  his  employment  in  the  particular  ser- 
vice of  his  master.  We  shall  presently  examine  the  doctrine 
of  respondeat  superior  with  reference  to  the  master,  under 
which  head  it  is  most  commonly  considered.  For  as  a  master 
is  more  likely  to  be  pecuniarily  responsible  than  his  servant, 
so  do  those  who  would  sue  for  injuries  incline  most  willingly 
to  make  the  master  the  defendant  in  their  suits  to  recover 
damages.^ 

Government  is  not  liable  for  the  torts  and  frauds  of  its 
agents.  Nor  are  public  officers  in  general  liable  for  the  mis- 
deeds of  their  subordinates.  Thus  the  Postmaster-General 
cannot  be  sued  for  the  loss  of  letters  in  the  post-office  through 
the  fault  of  his  agents.^  Public  policy  furnishes,  perhaps,  the 
strongest  reason  for  this  doctrine.  ^^  As  to  an  action  lying 
against  the  party  really  offending,"  Lord  Mansfield,  however, 
observed,  "  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it ;  for  whoever  does  an 
act  by  which  another  person  receives  an  injury,  is  liable  in  an 

1  Montgomery  Bank  v.  Albany  Bank,  7  N.  T.  i59. 

3  Albro  v.  Jaqoith,  4  Gray,  99.  And  see  Brown  v.  Lent,  20  Yt.  629.  Bat 
see  Phelps  v.  Wait,  80  N.  Y.  78. 

s  Williams  v.  Cranstoun,  2  Stark.  82.    See  Smith  Blast  &  Serr.  218  et  mq. 

4  Wilson  i;.  McLaughlin,  107  Mass.  687. 
A  See  infra,  p.  686. 

*  Whitfield  V.  Lord  Le  Despencer,  Cowp.  766.  Nor  should  he  be,  since  he  is 
but  the  servant  of  goTernment :  the  common  employer  of  both  superior  and 
subordinate  officials.    See  4  Am.  Law  Rer.  1-17. 
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action  for  the  injury  sustained."  ^  And  in  several  instances 
have  deputy-postmasters  been  sued  in  damages  for  their  own 
torts.^  So  are  certain  public  officers,  as  sheriffs  and  others, 
acting  in  a  purely  ministerial  capacity,  frequently  held  to 
answer  the  consequences  of  their  misconduct.^ 

For  his  unlawful  acts  knowingly  committed  in  his  master's 
service  a  servant  is  generally  criminally  answerable.* 

1  Cowp.  766.    And  see  Smith  Mast.  &  Serv.  219. 

2  See  6  Burr.  2709,  2711,  2716.  '  Bac.  Abr.  tit.  Slierlff. 
*  State  V.  Walker,  16  Me.  241. 
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*631  *  CHAPTER  IV. 

GENERAL  RIGHTS  AND  LIABILITIES   OF  THE   MASTER. 

In  this  chapter  we  shall  discuss,  fir9t^  the  general  rights, 
second,  the  general  liabilities,  of  the  master  as  concerns  third 
persons  and  his  servant. 

Firsts  as  to  his  rights.  The  right  of  action  to  the  master 
for  personal  injuries  sustained  by  his  servant  is  recognized  in 
several  instances.*  This  right  grows  out  of  the  loss  of  ser- 
vice sustained  by  the  master,  and  the  same  principle  has  been 
noticed  with  reference  to  parents.  A  service  de  facto  is  suffi- 
cient in  all  such  cases.^  And  it  cannot  be  pleaded  in  defence 
that  the  acts  complained  of  amounted  to  felony,  and  that  the 
person  committing  them  had  not  been  prosecuted.  But  a 
master  cannot  maintain  an  action  for  injuries  which  cause  the 
immediate  death  of  his  servant.^ 

Again,  the  action  for  seduction  depends  upon  the  existence 
of  the  relationship  of  master  and  servant;  and  the  loss  of 
service  gives  the  right  of  action.  This  action  is  usually 
brought  by  the  parent,  or  one  standing  in  the  stead  of  a 
parent ;  though  the  legal  remedy  is  not  perhaps  confined  to 
such  persons.* 

For  enticing  away  or  harboring  one's  servant  the  common 
law  also  gives  the  right  of  action  against  the  offending  party ; 
and  where  a  person,  after  notice,  contii^ues  to  employ  another 
man's  servant,  that  other,  it  is  said,  may  maintain  an  action 

1  See  Dael  v.  Harding,  Stra.  596 ;  Hall  v.  HoUanderi  4  B.  &  C.  660 ;  Hodiollr. 
Stallebrass,  11  Ad.  &  £1.  801 ;  Dixon  v.  Bell,  1  Stark.  287. 

<  Smith  Mast.  &  Serr.  88-85,  and  cases  cited;  Bac.  Abr.  tit  Master  and 
Servant  (O). 

s  Osbom  V,  Gillett,  L.  R.  8  Ex.  88. 

^  See  Parent  and  Child,  iupra ;  Smith  Mast.  &  Serr.  85  ef  m^. 
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against  him,  although  at  the  time  he  hired  him  the  second 
master  did  not  know  that  he  was  hiring  another  man's  ser- 
vant ;  whence  it  follows  that  one  who  did  not  entice  may  yet 
be  liable  for  harboring.^  The  mere  attempt  to  entice 
a  servant  away,  *  no  damage  following,  does  not  en-  *  682 
title  the  master  to  maintain  an  action.'  Nor  will  the 
action  lie  after  the  master  has  recovered  from  the  servant  a 
stipulated  penalty  for  leaving  the  service ;  •  nor  for  inducing 
a  servant  to  leave  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  he 
was  hired,  though  he  had  no  previous  intention  of  leaving.^ 

A  binding  contract  of  service  between  the  servant  and  his 
first  master  must,  of  course,  be  shown.*  Nor  can  the  so- 
called  master,  where  two,  socially  equal,  occupy  a  relation  of 
constructive  service,  rely  with  certainty  upon  the  force  of 
language  to  help  him  through  his  suit  against  a  stranger.  In 
a  late  EngUsh  case,  some  doubts  were  expressed  whether  this 
remedy  was  to  be  extended  beyond  the  case  of  menial  ser- 
vants and  laborers  ;  whether,  in  fact,  the  higher  classes  could 
claim  its  benefit  at  all  in  matters  growing  out  of  their  mutual 
contracts.®  The  general  rule  of  the  law  is  certainly  to  confine 
its  remedies  by  action  to  the  contracting  parties,  and  to  dam- 
ages directly  and  proximately  consequent  on  the  part  of  him 
who  is  sued ;  the  case  of  master  and  servant  being  excep- 
tional.^ The  right  of  action  in  such  cases,  founded  upon  the 
pure  relation  of  service,  is  not  greatly  favored  in  this  country, 

^  Fawcet  v,  Bearret,  2  Ler.  68 ;  Smith  Mast.  &  Serr.  79 ;  Blake  v.  Lanyon, 
6  T.  B.  221 ;  Bird  v.  Bandall,  8  Burr.  1852 ;  Beg.  v.  Daniel,  6  Mod.  99,  182. 
And  see  Lumley  v,  Gye,  2  £11.  &  Bl.  216,  where  the  question  is  fully  discussed. 
But  laches  may  he  imputable  to  the  master.    Demyer  v.  Sonzer,  6  Wend.  486. 

*  Bird  V.  Bandall,  8  Burr.  1852. 
s  Ibid. 

^  Nichol  V.  Martyn,  2  Esp.  784 ;  Boston  Glass  Manufactory  v.  Bumey,  4  Pick. 
425. 

*  See  Smith  Mast.  &  Serr.  79,  and  cases  cited ;  Sykes  v.  Dixon,  9  Ad.  &  El. 
698 ;  Campbell  v.  Cooper,  84  N.  H.  49. 

0  Lumley  v.  Gye,  2  Ell.  &  Bl.  216.  This  suit  was  with  reference  to  the 
enticement  of  Wagner,  the  vocalist,  from  one  theatre  to  another.  The  minority 
of  the  court  (Coleridge,  J.,  dissenting)  thought  the  action  would  lie,  eyen  though 
the  parties  were  not  strictly  master  and  servant. 

7  See  Coleridge,  J.,  ib.    And  see  Ashley  v.  Harrison,  1  Esp.  48. 
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though  it  is  recognized.^  And  the  enticement  of  a  servant  in 
some  States  renders  one  liable  to  prosecution.^ 

The  old  rule  was  that  a  master  deprived  of  the  services  of 
an  apprentice  or  servant  by  the  enticement  or  harboring  of 
another,  might  ^sometimes  vj^aive  the  tort,  and  sue  for  the 
wages  due  from  the  second  master :  the  maxim  beings  that 
the  acquisition  of  the  servant  was  the  acquisition  of 
*  633  the  master ;  but,  as  *  Mr.  Smith  has  observed,  this 
rule  applied  more  strictly  during  the  existence  of  vil- 
lenage.^  Most  of  the  cases  to  sustain  this  principle  relate  to 
apprentices  in  a  seafaring  way ;  but  it  is  thought  to  extend 
to  servants  in  general.* 

What  a  servant  may  acquire  during  the  relation  of  service 
entirely  without  the  legitimate  consideration  of  such  service, 
does  not  belong  to  the  master.  This  rule  must  be  reasonably 
and  beneficially  applied  according  to  circumstances.  One  may 
become  bound  by  a  contract  for  hiring,  but,  if  not  an  absolute 
slave,  he  may  generally  gain  something  for  himself  otherwise 
if  he  choose.  Thus,  if  one  in  the  service  of  another,  not 
employed  to  invent,  make  an  invention,  the  patent-right  is 
his,  and  not  his  master's.^  And  the  same  rule  applies  to  sal- 
vage money,  the  result  of  extraordinary  service  on  his  part.* 
But  the  master  shall  have  the  advantage  of  his  servant's  con- 
tracts as  to  matters  within  the  scope  of  the  service.'^ 

It  is  held  in  New  Hampshire,  that  if  a  servant,  having  his 
master's  money  for  a  specific  purpose,  make  use  of  it  in  per- 
forming a  service  which  he,  without  his  master's  privity,  has 
undertaken  for  another,  the  master  cannot,  by  afterwards 
adopting  the  servant's  act  as  his  own,  charge  that  other  party 
upon  the  contract  made  by  him  with  the  servant.® 

^  See  Scidmore  v.  Smith,  18  Johns.  822;  Peten  v.  Lord,  18  Conn.  887; 
Salter  v.  Howard,  48  Geo.  601 ;  BurgesB  v.  Carpenter,  2  S.  C.  k.  8.  7. 

2  Bryan  v.  State,  44  Geo.  828.  >  See  Smith  Mast.  &  Serr.  80,  81. 

*  Co.  Litt.  117  a,  n.;  Smith,  supra,  and  cases  cited;  Lightlj  v,  Clouston,  1 
Taunt.  112. 

ft  Bloxara  v.  Elsee,  1  Car.  &  F.  568.    Bat  see  Smith  Mast  &  Serv.  82. 

*  Mason  v.  The  Blaireau,  2  Cranch,  240. 
"  Damon  v.  Osborn,  1  Pick.  481. 

^  Webb  V.  Cole,  20  N.  H.  490.  As  to  a  master's  right  to  reserve  wages  when 
served  with  garnishment  or  trustee  process,  sec  Davis  v.  Meredith,  48  Mis.  268. 
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Second.  As  to  the  master's  liabilities.  A  master  is  liable 
for  the  contract  of  his  servant,  made  in  the  course  of  his 
employment  about  his  master*s  business.^  Supposing  I  have 
a  servant,  and  that  servant  is  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  the 
family  supplies,  in  the  course  of  his  usual  employment ;  his 
contracts  for  such  purchases  will  bind  me.  But  is  that  simply 
because  he  is  my  servant  ?  If  his  usual  employment  be  upon 
the  farm,  and  I  never  gave  him  authority  to  make  purchases, 
he  cannot  bind  me  by  going  to  the  store  merely  because  he 
happens  to  be  my  servant.  So  I  can  authorize  others  to  pur- 
chase family  supplies :  it  may  be  my  wife,  or  my  child, 
or  any  friend.  In  all  *  such  cases,  then,  I  am  bound,  *  634 
because,  as  is  commonly  said,  I  have  constituted  an- 
other my  agent,  not  strictly  because  I  have  a  servant.  No 
power,  therefore,  can  be  inferred  from  the  relation  of  master 
and  servant,  it  is  said,  by  which  the  latter  can  bind  the  for- 
mer.^ Mr.  Smith  states  the  principle  more  correctly,  when 
he  says  that  the  power  which  a  servant  possesses  of  binding 
his  master  by  contracts  is  founded  upon,  or  rather  is  the  basis 
of^  the  general  law  of  principal  and  agent.^  For  in  truth,  it 
would  seem  that  the  relation  of  master  and  servant  is  the 
older  at  the  law.  However  this  may  be,  the  rule  is  properly 
stated,  at  the  present  day,  to  be  that  the  servant  can  only 
bind  his  master  as  his  agent ;  and  this  on  the  principle,  com- 
mon to  both  branches  of  the  law,  that  the  act  of  the  servant 
or  agent  is,  in  fact,  the  act  of  his  master  or  principal :  the 
maxim  being,  Quifacitper  alium  facit  per  se,^ 

The  well-known  rules  of  agency  need  not,  then,  be  set  out 
here  at  any  length.  We  only  observe  that  the  contract  of  a 
servant,  in  order  to  bind  the  master,  must  be  within  the  scope 
of  his  authority ;  that  this  authority  may  be  expressly  con- 
ferred or  may  be  implied  from  the  master's  conduct ;  that 
subsequent  ratification  of  the  servant's  acts  is  as  binding  as  a 
previous  authority ;  that  the  authority  of  a  servant  is  coex- 
tensive with  his  usual  employment ;  and  that  the  scope  of  his 

1  Helyear  v.  Hawke,  5  Esp.  72.  >  Moore  v.  Tickle,  8  Dev.  244. 

>  Smith  Mast.  &  Serv.  122.    See  Bac.  Abr.  tit.  Master  and  Servant  (K). 
4  lb.    And  see  Co.  Litt.  62  a  ;  Story  Agency,  §§  7,  8. 
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authority  is  to  be  measured  by  the  extent  of  his  employment.^ 
All  these  principles  the  reader  will  expect  to  find  much  more 
fully  illustrated  in  any  treatise  upon  agency  than  in  one  which 
professes  to  take  up  simply  the  law  of  the  domestic  relations. 
There  may  be  servants  for  a  variety  of  purposes ;  there  may 
be  agents,  too,  for  a  variety  of  purposes ;  and  between 

*  635   servant  and  agent  is  as  yet  *  no  strict  line  of  legal 

demarcation.  In  general,  a  master  is  not  considered 
liable  on  the  contract  of  his  servant,  unless  the  servant,  at 
the  time  he  entered  into  it,  assumed  to  act  as  his  agent.^  But 
this  principle  is  not  artificially  applied,  the  question  of  actual 
intent  prevailing.® 

Where  a  servant  is  employed  to  transact  business,  and  has 
no  particular  orders  with  reference  to  the  manner  in  which 
that  business  is  to  be  transacted,  he  is  considered  as  invested 
with  all  the  authority  necessary  for  transacting  the  business 
intrusted  to  him  and  which  is  usually  intrusted  to  agents 
employed  in  similar  matters.  In  every  case,  such  authority 
embraces  the  appropriate  means  to  accomplish  the  desired 
end.*  Thus,  a  servant  sent,  without  money,  to  buy  goods, 
has  implied  authority  to  pledge  his  master's  credit.^  And  in 
numerous  instances  the  master  has  been  considered  bound  by 
his  servant's  warranty,  that  being  usual  in  effecting  certain 
sales ;  though  not  where  the  warranty  is  subsequent  to  the 
sale  and  not  part  of  the  same  transaction ;  ^  for  the  rule  is 
general  that  acts  and  admissions  by  the  servant  out  of  the 
course  of  his  employment  will  not  bind  the  master.^ 

1  See  Story  Agency,  §§  74,  76 ;  ib.  §  289  e<  se^. ;  Bird  v.  Brown,  4  Exch. 
798 ;  Smith  Mast.  &  Serv.  128-126 ;  Co.  Litt.  207  a ;  Bac.  Abr.  tit  Author- 
ity (B) ;  2  Kent  Com.  612  et  $eq. 

2  Wilflon  v.  Tumman,  6  M.  &  G.  286 ;  4  Inst.  817 ;  Walker  v.  Hunter,  2  C.  & 
B.  884. 

'  See  Trueman  v.  Loder,  11  Ad.  &  El.  594,  595;  Smith  Mast.  &  Sery.  182. 

«  Story  Agency,  §§  60,  85;  Smith  Mast.  &  Senr.  128 ;  Coz  v.  Midland  Coun- 
ties B.  R.  Co.,  8  Exch.  278 ;  Howard  v.  Baillie,  2  H.  Bl.  618. 

«  Tobin  V.  Crawford,  9  M.  &  W.  7 18.    And  see  Weisger  v,  Graham,  8  Bibb,  818 . 

<  See  Murray  t;.  Mann,  2  Exch.  588 ;  Alexander  v.  Gibson,  2  Campb.  555 ; 
Helyear  v.  Hawke,  5  Esp.  72  ;  Woodin  v.  Burford,  2  Cr.  &  M.  891 ;  Saunderson 
V.  Bell,  2  Cr.  &  M.  804;  and  other  cases  cited  in  Smith  Mast.  &  Senr.  129,  180. 

7  Fairlie  v.  Hastings,  10  Yes.  128;  Story  Agency,  §  186;  Garth  p.  Howard, 
8  Bing.  451. 
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There  is  an  important  legal  distinction  between  general 
agents  and  special  agents ;  hence  comes  the  rule  that  wher- 
ever a  master  has  held  out  his  servant  as  his  general  agent, 
whether  in  all  kinds  of  business,  or  in  transacting  business  of 
a  particular  kind,  the  master  will  be  bound  by  the  servant's 
act,  if  within  the  scope  of  his  usual  employment,  not- 
withstanding *  the  servant  has  acted  contrary  to  his  *  636 
master's  orders.^  This  is  a  principle  of  frequent  appli- 
cation.^ But  where  a  servant  is  employed  by  his  master  to 
act  for  him  in  a  single  transaction,  he  must  be  regarded  as  the 
special  agent  of  his  master ;  and  in  such  case  it  is  incumbent 
upon  every  one  dealing  with  him,  who  wishes  to  charge  his 
master  upon  his  contracts,  to  inquire  into  the  extent  of  his 
authority ;  as,  should  he  exceed  it,  his  master  will  not  be 
bound.® 

Since  the  nature  of  the  usual  emplo3rment  of  a  servant  is 
the  measure  of  his  implied  authority,  it  follows  that  this 
authority  can  neither  be  limited  by  the  private  instructions 
of  the  master  nor  controlled  by  any  secret  agreement  between 
him  and  his  servant.  "  If  this  could  be  done,"  says  a  recent 
writer,  "  in  what  a  perilous  predicament  would  the  world 
stand  in  respect  of  their  dealings  with  persons  who  may  have 
secret  communications  with  their  principal.  There  would  be 
an  end  of  all  dealing  but  with  the  master."  *  But  if  a  third 
party  knows  of  private  agreements  or  instructions,  he  cannot, 
of  course,  charge  the  master  upon  any  inconsistent  contract; 
for  it  enters  as  an  element  into  his  own  dealings  with  that 
servant.^ 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  the  master's  liability  on  his 
servant's  contracts ;  now  we  come  to  his  civil  liability  for  the 
servant's  torts.  This  subject  receives  at  the  present  day 
more  attention  in  the  courts  than  any  other  topic  of  the  so- 

1  Smith  Mast.  &  Serr.  182-186;  Story  Agency,  §§  126, 127. 

'  See  Nickson  v.  Brohan,  10  Mod.  109 ;  Rimell  v.  Sampayo,  1  Car.  &  P. 
256 ;  Jordan  v.  Norton,  4  M.  &  W.  166. 

>  Smith  Mast.  &  Senr.  187 ;  Ward  v,  Eyans,  2  Ld.  Raym.  928 ;  Waters  v. 
Brogden,  1  Y.  &  J.  467. 

4  Smith  Mast.  &  Sery.  188 ;  10  Mod.  110.  | 

»  Howard  v.  Braithwaite,  1  Ves.  &  B.  209.  I 
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called  law  of  master  and  servant ;  perhaps  more  than  all  the 
other  topics  together.  Here  we  find  not  only  the  maxim  qui 
facit  per  alium  facit  per  Be  cited  (so  well  applied  to  the  law 
of  agency),  but  that  other,  more  strictly  appropriate  to  the 
present  relation,   respondeat  superior.     The  universal 

*  637    rule  is  that  whether  *  the  act  of  the  servant  be  of 

omission  or  commission,  whether  his  negligence,  fraud, 
deceit,  or  perhaps  even  wilful  misconduct,  occasion  the  injury, 
so  long  as  it  be  done  in  the  course  and  scope  of  his  employ- 
ment, his  master  is  responsible  in  damages  to  third  persons.^ 
And  it'  makes  no  difference  that  the  master  did  not  give 
special  orders ;  that  he  did  not  authorize,  or  even  know,  of 
the  servant's  act  or  neglect ;  for  even  though  he  disapproved 
or  forbade  it,  so  long  as  the  act  was  done  in  the  course  of  the 
servant's  employment,  he  is  none  the  less  liable.^ 

So  far  is  this  doctrine  carried  that  a  master  is  even  held 
liable  for  an  injury  occasioned  by  what  might  to  many  minds 
appear  the  wanton  and  violent  conduct  of  his  servant  in  the 
performance  of  an  act  within  the  scope  of  his  employment. 
Thus  where  the  conductor  of  an  omnibus,  in  removing  there- 
from a  passenger  whom  he  deemed  to  be  intoxicated,  forcibly 
dragged  him  out  and  threw  him  upon  the  ground,  so  that  he 
was  seriously  injured,  it  was  held  that  the  proprietor  was 
liable.^  And  for  a  servant's  assault  in  the  performance  of 
the  service,  the  master,  though  in  no  manner  consenting  or 
aiding,  has  been  held  liable.*  We  should  say,  however, 
that  a  proper  analysis  of  the  cases  where  a  master  is  held 
responsible  for  his  servant's  torts,  would  show  either  that 
the  servant  was  negligent  within  the  scope  of  his  employ- 
ment ;  or  else  that  he  displayed  a  wanton  or  reckless  pur- 
pose to  accomplish  his  master's  employment  in  a  w^rongful 
manner.^ 

•Whether  an  act  amounts  to  negligence,  misfeasance,  and 
the  like,  is  to  be  determined  in  each  case  by  its  own  circum- 

1  Story  Agency,  §  462 ;  Smith  Mast.  &  Senr.  161, 152 ;  Shearm.  &  Redf.  Keg- 
ligencBi  65. 
3  Smith,  ib. 

'  Seymour  v.  Greenwood,  7  Hurl.  &  Nor.  866. 
<  Wade  V.  Thayer,  40  Cal.  578.  &  See  Howe  v,  Kewmarch,  12  AUen,  49. 
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stances.^  The  injury  occasioned  may  be  to  person  or  property. 
But  among  the  many  instances  which  have  been  considered 
as  falling  within  the  rule  are  these  :  Negligent  driving  by  a 
servant.^  The  negligent  kindling  of  a  fire.®  Piling  up  wood 
improperly.*  Mismanagement  of  a  boat  whereby  another  is 
injured.^  Fraud  committed  in  the  course  of  the  servant's 
employment,  according  to  some  authorities.^  Mistaken  arrest 
under  certain  circumstances.^  Infringement  of  a  patent  by 
workmen.®  Unskilful  workmanship.®  If  the  owner  of  a  dog 
appoints  a  servant  to  keep  it,  the  servant's  knowledge  of  the 
dog's  ferocity  is  the  knowledge  of  the  master.^®  The  rule 
may  apply  likewise  where  a  servant  leaves  the  bars  down,  or 
a  gate  or  door  negligently  open.^^  Or  throws  things  out  of 
a  window  carelessly  upon  a  passer  by.^  And  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  master's  responsibility  is  not  confined 
to  those  who  work  under  his  *  immediate  supervision,  *  638 
but  extends  to  all  others  whom  he  selects  to  do  any 
work  or  superintend  any  business  for  him.^® 

A  master  is  liable,  though  the  act  of  the  servant  was  not 
necessary  for  the  proper  performance  of  his  master's  orders,  or 
was  even  contrary  thereto ;  so  long  as  the  servant  was  acting 
in  substantial  execution  of  his  master's  orders.^*  Perhaps  this 
may  not  readily  be  understood.  But  take  the  common  in- 
stance of  negligent  driving  ;  where,  we  shall  suppose,  a  coach- 

^  See  Crofts  v.  Waterhouse,  8  Bing.  819. 

3  Michael  v.  Alestree,  2  Lev.  172  ;  Jones  v.  Hart,  2  Salk.  441. 

3  Filliter  v.  Phippard,  11  Q.  B.  847.  This  principle  is  iirequentlj  applied  to 
fires  caused  by  locomotive  engines.    See  Smith  Mast.  &  Serv.  168,  n. 

4  Harlow  i;.  Humiston,  6  Cow.  189. 

»  Page  V.  Defries,  7  Best  &  S.  187  ;  Huzzey  v.  Field,  2  Cr.,  M.  &  R.  432. 
8  Story  Agency,  §  264  ;  Southern  v.  How,  Cro.  Jac.  471. 
^  Moore  v.  Metropolitan  R.  R.  Co.,  L.  R.  8  Q.  B.  86.    But  see  Allen  v.  Lon- 
don, &c.,  R.  R.  Co.,  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  65. 

8  BetU  r.  De  Vitre,  L.  R.  8  Ch.  429. 

9  Gilmartin  t;.  New  York,  55  Barb.  239. 
10  Baldwin  v.  Casella,  L.  R.  7  Ex.  825. 

"  See  Chapman  v.  New  York,  &c.,  R.  R.  Co.,  88  N.  Y.  869. 

12  Corrigan  v.  Union  Sugar  Refinery,  98  Mass.  577. 

1^  Rex  i;.  Hoseason,  14  East,  605 ;  Laugher  v.  Pointer,  5  B.  &  C.  554 ;  Way- 
land  V.  Elkins,  1  Stark.  272.  As  if  he  should  employ  a  bailifi*,  steward,  or  super- 
intendent   How  far  this  principle  might  be  extended,  it  is  useless  to  speculate 

i«  Smith  Mast.  &  Serv.  157. 
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man  or  driver,  injudiciously  or  reckles&ly,  or  even  intentionaUj, 
but  not  wantonly,  turns  or  races  his  horses  so  as  to  run  down 
another's  carriage.^  Unless  the  rule  of  liability  were  carried 
to  such  an  extent,  we  should  find  masters  constantly  escap- 
ing the  consequences  of  their  servants'  behavior. 

But  a  master  is  not  responsible  for  any  act  or  omission  of 
his  servants  which  is  not  connected  with  the  business  in 
which  they  serve  him,  and  does  not  happen  in  the  course  or 
the  scope  of  their  employment.^  Beyond  the  scope  of  his 
authority,  the  servant  is  as  much  a  stranger  as  any  otlier 
person.  Thus,  where  a  servant  is  employed  only  to  harrow 
one  field  and  watch  a  fire  in  another,  and  he  undertakes 
besides  to  bum  a  pile  of  rubbish.^  So,  where  one  is  author- 
ized to  distrain  cattle  trespassing  on  his  master's  land,  drives 
the  horses  of  a  neighbor  on  to  the  land  and  then  distrains 
them.*  We  should  hardly  expect  to  see  the  rule  of  respondeat 
superior  applied  where  a  wrong  is  done  wholly  for  one's  own 
purpose  and  in  his  own  concerns,  disconnected  from  the  em- 
ployment of  the  master  in  question.* 

*  639       *  Some  cases  might  lead  to  the  belief  that  a  master 

is  liable  for  the  careless  driving  of  his  servant,  because 
he  intrusts  him  with  the  carriage.®  This  is  not  correct.  The 
true  principle  is  that,  while  a  master  is  liable  where  the  ser- 
vant is  in  the  line  of  his  employment  at  the  time  of  commit- 
ting an  injury,  though  he  may  go  out  of  the  way,  and  do  his 
work  in  an  improper  and  roundabout  manner,  yet  this  liability 
hardly  extends  further.    Take,  for  example,  a  late  case,  where 

>  Croft  r.  Alison,  4  B.  &  Aid.  690;  Joel  v.  Morriaon,  6  Car.  &  P.  601 ;  Sletth 
o.  Wilson,  9  Car.  &  P.  607.  And  see  Illidge  v.  Goodwin,  6  Car.  &  P.  190 ; 
McDonald  v.  Snelling,  14  Allen,  290. 

^  Smith  Mast.  &  Sery.  160;  Shaw  v.  Reed,  9  W.  &  S.  72;  Hariiss  v.  Mabrj, 
1  Ired.  240;  Lowell  v.  Boston  &  Lowell  JEL  R.  Co.,  28  Pick.  24;  Shearm.  & 
Redf.  Negligence,  69;  Foster  t;.  Essex  Bank,  17  Mass.  600;  Brown  v.  Purrianoe, 
^  Har.  &  Gill,  816. 

s  Wilson  V.  Peyerly,  2  N.  H.  648.    And  see  Oxford  v.  Peter,  28  lU.  484. 

4  Lyons  v.  Martin,  8  Ad.  &  £1.  612;  Goodman  v.  KenneU,  8  Car.  &  P.  167; 
Lamb  v.  Lady  Palk,  9  Car.  &  P.  629 ;  M'Kenzie  v.  McLeod,  10  Bing.  886 ;  Ox- 
ford V.  Peter,  28  111.  484. 

*  Stevens  v,  Armstrong,  6  N.  Y.  486;  Yates  v.  Squires,  19  Iowa,  26;  Little 
Miami  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Wetmore,  19  Ohio  St.  110. 

•  Sleath  e^.  Wilson,  9  Car.  &  P.  607. 
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the  master  sent  his  carman  and  clerk  to  deliver  some  wine  and 
bring  back  some  empty  bottles,  and  on  their  return,  when 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  oflSce,  the  carman,  instead 
of  doing  as  he  was  bidden,  and  putting  up  the  horses,  was 
induced  by  the  clerk  to  drive  in  quite  another  direction  on 
business  of  the  clerk's,  and  thus  injured  a  person  in  the  street ; 
here  the  master  was  held  not  to  be  liable.^  The  distinction  in 
such  cases  is  not  always  clear,  as  their  examination  will  show. 

It  has  been  ruled  that  a  servant  could  have  no  implied 
authority  to  do  that  which  it  would  not  be  lawful,  under  any 
circumstances,  for  either  him  or  his  employer  to  do.^  Nor 
does  presumption  of  authority  arise  from  the  fact  of  the  act 
being  done  for  the  master's  benefit,  or  from  his  silence  with 
regard  to  it.^  Nor,  on  general  principles,  is  the  master  liable 
if  the  person  injured  was  not  in  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care 
at  the  time  of  the  injury,  and  so  aided  in  effect  in  bringing 
on  his  suffering.*  Many  decisions  indicate  the  doctrine 
that  for  wilful  acts  of  the  servant  the  master  is  not  re- 
sponsible ;  but  this  exemption  usually  seems  to  rest  in 
reality  upon  the  *  ground  that  the  acts  complained  of  *  640 
were  not  done  in  the  course  and  scope  of  the  servant's 
employment.* 

We  find,  however,  many  cases  where  a  distinction  is  main- 
tained at  the  common  law  between  actions  on  the  case  for 
negligence,  unskilfulness,  and  carelessness,  and  actions  for 
trespass,  so  far  as  concerns  the  master's  liability  to  third 
paities.  In  the  latter  class  of  cases,  the  principle  of  master 
and  servant  is  considered  not  to  apply  ;  for  the  master  is  not 
responsible  unless  he  command  the  act  or  concur  in  it ;  while, 

1  Storey  v.  Aflhton,  L.  B.  4  Q.  B.  476.    And  see  Mitchell  v.  Crassweller,  13 
C.  B.  287 ;  16  E.  L.  &  £q.  448 ;  Whatman  v.  Pearson,  L.  B.  8  C.  P.  422;  Lim- 
pus  V.  London,  &c.,  Co.,  1  Hurl.  &  Colt.  626 ;  Patten  v.  Bea,  2  C.  B.  n.  b.  606 ;  40 
E.  L.  &  Eq.  829 ;  Bard  v,  Yohn,  26  Penn.  St.  482 ;  Crockett  v.  Calvert,  8  Ind. . 
127 ;  Wright  r.  Wilcox,  19  Wend.  848. 

8  Poulton  9.  South-western  B.  B.  Co.,  L.  B.  2  Q.  B.  684.  See  Bussell  v. 
Irby,  18  Ala.  181. 

«  Church  V.  Mansfield,  20  Conn.  284. 

4  Smith  Mast.  &  Sery.  161;  Butterfield  v.  Forrester,  11  East,  60;  Blinois  C. 
B.  B.  Co.  V,  Baches,  66  111.  879. 

*  See  Shearm.  &  Bedf.  Negligence,  78 ;  Harris  v.  Nicholas,  6  Munf.  488 ; 
Moore  v.  Sanbome,  2  Mich.  619 ;  Wright  v.  Wilcox,  19  Wend.  848. 
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again,  a  man  may  be  liable  in  trespass  for  the  act  of  one  not 
strictly  his  servant.^  Thus,  if  the  command  be  express,  the 
master  is  liable  ;  so  if  trespass  be  the  necessary  consequence 
of  obeying  his  orders ;  ^  so  if  he  be  present  and  does  not 
prevent  the  injury ;  ^  but  not  where  there  is  no  exercise  of 
volition,  either  express  or  implied  on  his  part.*  Says  Parke, 
B. :  *'  The  result  of  the  authorities  is,  that  if  a  servant  in  the 
course  of  his  master's  employ  drives  over  any  person,  and 
does  a  wilful  injury,  the  servant,  and  not  the  master,  is  liable 
in  trespass ;  if  the  Servant  by  his  negligent  driving  causes  an 
injury,  the  master  is  Uable  in  case ;  if  the  master  himself  is 
driving,  he  is  either  liable  in  case  for  his  negligence,  or  in 
trespass,  because  the  act  was  wilful."  ^  The  American  cases 
are  also  numerous  where  the  master  has  been  excused  from 
the  consequences  of  the  wilful  and  wanton  trespass  of  his 
servant,  contrary  to  his  orders  or  plainly  without  the  scope 
of  an  authority ;  though  the  disposition  seems  not  sti'ong  to 
maintain  any  such  technical  distinction  between  different  kinds 
of  injuries.     Thus  if  the  engineer  of  a  train  purposely 

*  G41    run  over  an  animal  on  the  *  track,  or  if  the  driver  of  a 

wagon  wantonly  injure  a  boy  who  asked  a  ride  with 
him,  the  master  is  held  not  liable,  though  the  servant  be  at 
the  time  occupied  about  his  employer's  business.^ 

But  to  apply  the  foregoing  printiple  in  all  its  strictness  is 
not  easy.  Thus  there  are  instances  where  railway  companies 
have  been  held  liable  for  rude,  rough,  and  even  apparently 
wanton  and  wilful  acts  of  their  station-agents  and  conductors, 
in  ejecting  a  passenger,  wrongful  detention  and  arrest,  and 

1  Smith  Maat.  &  Serr.  172-177,  and  cases  cited. 

s  Gregory  v.  Piper,  9  B.  &  C.  691 ;  Lyons  v.  Martin,  8  Ad.  &  El.  512.  See 
Eastern  Counties  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Broom,  6  Ezch.  814;  Eraser  v.  Freeman,  56  BaiV. 
284. 

*  Chandler  i*.  Broughton,  1  Cr.  &  M.  29 ;  Byram  r.  McGuire,  8  Head,  580. 

*  McManus  v.  Crickett,  1  East,  106,  per  Kenyon,  C.  J. ;  Sbarrod  v.  London 
&  Nortb>western  R.  R.  Co.,  4  Excb.  580. 

•  Gordon  r.  Holt,  4  Exch.  865. 

•  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Co.  r.  Downey,  18  Bl.  259 ;  Vanderbilt  v.  Richmond 
Turnpike  Co..  2  N.  Y.  479 ;  Shearm.  &  Redf.  Kegligence,  72 ;  Wright  v.  Wilcox, 
\\\  Wond.  848 ;  Moore  r.  Sanbome,  2  Mich.  519 ;  Harris  v.  Nicholas,  6  Mnnf. 
488 ;  Johnson  r.  Barber.  5  Gilm.  425 ;  Green  v.  Macnamara,  8  C.  B.  m.  a.  880. 
And  sve  KvansTiUe  R.  R.  Co.  r.  Baum,  26  Ind.  70. 
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the  like.  And  this,  too,  although  in  doing  it  the  employS 
departed  from  the  instructions  of  the  company.^  After  all, 
the  principle  of  scope  of  the  servant's  employment  seems  best 
to  explain  the  extent  of  the  master's  liability ;  and  the  Amer- 
ican cases  appear  to  have  brought  it  to  bear,  whatever  the 
nature  of  the  injury,  and  however  difficult  it  might  some- 
times be  found  to  apply  the  principle  understandingly  to  a 
particular  state  of  facts.^ 

The  rule  as  to  real  and  personal  estate  is,  in  this  respect, 
substantially  the  same  as  that  which  applies  to  the  person. 
Thus,  where  one  agreed  to  convey  land  to  another,  and  the 
second  party  agreed  to  build  a  house  thereon,  and  pay  for  the 
land  ;  and  while  the  agreement  was  in  force,  the  workmen  of 
the  second  party  undermined  the  wall  of  an  adjoining  house, 
it  was  held  that  the  first  party  was  not  answerable  for  the 
injury,  though  the  title  to  the  land  still  remained  in  him.^ 
The  general  principle  to  be  extracted  from  the  cases,  in  re- 
gard to  the  use  of  real  property,  is,  that  the  owner  of  real 
estate,  either  absolutely  or  for  the  time  being ;  he  who  has 
the  management  and  control,  and  takes  the  benefit  and  profit 
of  the  estate  ;  he  at  whose  expense  and  on  whose  account 
the  business  is  conducted,  —  shall  be  responsible  to  third  per- 
sons for  the  carelessness,  negligence,  or  want  of  skill  of  those 
who  are  carrying  on  and  conducting  the  business  by 
which  they  are  damnified.*  *  But  for  a  nuisance  on  *  642 
land  by  which  injury  is  occasioned,  the  owner  or  occu- 
pant may  be  liable  to  others,  through  his  own  contributory 
negligence.     Thus  where  an  excavation  in  front  of  a  building 

1  Weed  V,  Panama  R.  R.  Co.,  17  N.  Y.  862 ;  Milwaukee  &  Mist.  R.  R.  Co.  v. 
Finney,  10  Wis.  888 ;  Higgins  ».  WatervUet  Turnpike  Co.,  46  N.  Y.  23 ;  Pas- 
ganger  R.  R.  Co.  V.  Young,  21  Oliio  St.  518 ;  Bayley  v.  Manchester,  &c.,  R.  R. 
Co.,  L.  R.  8  C.  P.  148;  Walker  v.  South-eastern  R.  R.  Co.,  L.  R.  6  C.  P.  640; 
Drew  V.  Sixth  Arenue  R.  R.  Co.,  26  N.  Y.  49.  A  peculiar  instance  of  wanton 
misbeharior  by  the  drirer  of  a  horse-car,  for  which  the  company  was  obliged, 
notwithstanding,  to  respond  substantially,  is  found  in  Pittsburgh,  &c.,  Passenger 
R.  R.  Co.  V.  Donahue,  70  Penn.  St.  119. 

s  See  further,  Shearm.  &  Redf.  Negligence,  7^. 

s  Earle  v.  Hall,  2  Met.  858.    And  see  Coomes  v.  Houghton,  102  Mass.  111. 

4  Per  Shaw,  C.  J.,  Earle  v.  Hall,  supra.  See  Benedict  v.  Martin,  86  Barb.  288 ; 
Luttrell  V.  Hazen,  8  Sneed,  20 ;  Elder  v,  Bemis,  2  Met.  599 ;  Simons  t;.  Monier, 
29  Barb.  419 ;  Smith  v.  Webster,  28  Mich.  298. 
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was  left  open  and  unguarded,  and  although  this  was  done  by 
a  contractor  for  the  work,  yet  it  continued  for  some  time  after 
the  owner  of  the  premises  had  knowledge  of  its  condition, 
and  had  been  notified  by  the  authorities  of  the  danger,  the 
owner  was  held  liable  for  an  injury  occasioned  by  a  person's 
falling  into  the  hole.^ 

An  exception  to  the  master's  responsibility  for  the  tortious 
acts  of  his  servant  is  found  in  the  rule,  now  well  settled  in 
England  and  America,  that  a  master  is  not  in  general  respon- 
sible to  his  own  servant  for  any  injury  which  the  latter  may 
sustain  through  the  negligence  or  wrongful  act  of  a  fellow- 
servant,  unless  the  master  has  been  negligent  in  his  selection 
or  retention  of  the  servant  at  fault.^ 

The  application  of  this  rule  is  usually  to  railway  compa- 
nies and  other  common  carriers,  not  often  to  domestic  ser- 
vants ;  but  all  who  occupy  the  relation  of  master  and  servant 
come  within  its  scope.  A  late  case  in  the  English  House  of 
Lords,  decided  on  appeal,  to  the  effect  that  the  employers  of 
a  manufacturing  establishment  are  not  responsible  for  injuries 
to  their  employ Ss  under  these  circumstances,  places  the  much- 
contested  doctrine  on  settled  foundations,  so  far  as  concerns 
that  country.®  The  Lord  Chancellor,  in  delivering  his  opinion 
in  this  case,  referred  with  approval  to  the  usual  argument 
urged  in  favor  of  the  rule :  namely,  that  the  workman  who 
contracts  to  do  work  of  any  particular  sort,  knows,  or  ought 
to  know,  to  what  risks  he  is  exposing  himself,  and  should 
make  his  contract  accordingly.^  The  same  rule  of  non-lia- 
bility for  the  torts  of  fellow-servants  has  been  frequently 
applied  in  this  country.  As  where  one  servant,  without 
authority  from  his  employer,  directs  another  to  use  a  machine 

1  Chicago  V.  Bobbins,  2  Black,  418.  And  see  HilUard  v,  RichardaoD,  8  Qim/, 
849;  Harlow  v.  Humiston,  6  Cow.  189.  See  Clark  v.  Frjr,  8  Ohio  St.  868; 
Brackett  v.  Lubke»  4  Allen,  188. 

2  Smith  Mast.  &  Serr.  187 ;  Priestley  v.  Fowler,  8  M.  &  W.  1 ;  HotchinsoB 
V,  York,  &c.,  B.  B.  Co.,  6  Exch.  848;  Farwell  v,  Boston  &  Worcester  B.  B.  Co., 
4  Met.  49 ;  Bartonshill  Coal  Co.  v.  Beid,  8  Maoq.  H.  L.  266 ;  Abraham  v.  Bey- 
nolds,  6  Hurl.  &  Nor.  148 ;  Shearm.  &  Bedf.  Negligence,  101,  and  cases  cited ; 
Sherman  v.  Bochester  B.  B.  Co.,  17  N.  T.  168. 

*  Wilson  V,  Merry,  L.  B.  1  Sc.  App.  826.  «  lb. 
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in  a  dangerous  and  improper  manner.^  And,  of  course, 
wherever  the  carelessness  of  the  servant  who  was  injured 
contributed  to  the  injury.*  The  converse  of  our  rule  holds 
good ;  namely,  that  the  master  is  responsible  for  the  injury 
sustained  by  a  servant  through  the  negligence  or  misconduct 
of  a  fellow-servant,  as  for  an  injury  committed  by  himself, 
where  he  was  negligent  in  selecting  the  fellow-servant,  or 
in  continuing  him  in  employment  after  that  fellow-servant 
proved  incompetent.^  It  might  be  a  question  whether  the 
master  is  not  in  such  cases  held  responsible,  as  substantially 
the  party  whose  negligence  caused  the  injury ;  if  so,  this 
principle  could  be  pushed  still  further.^ 

*  So  it  is  held  on  like  grounds,  irrespective  of  the  *  643 
question  of  fellow-servants,  that  a  master  is  not  liable 
to  his  servant  for  any  defects  in  the  materials  furnished  to  the 
latter  for  use  in  the  master's  service,  unless  he  was  negligent 
in  providing  such  materials  or  in  pointing  out  their  defects.^ 
Nor  for  injuries  caused  his  servant  by  latent  defects  in  the 
structures  of  employment  where  he  had  appointed  suitable 
inspectors  who  failed  to  discover  and  report  them,  and  he  re- 
ceived no  other  information  that  the  defects  in  fact  existed.^ 
In  short,  ordinary  care  and  diligence  on  his  part  will  protect 
the  master  from  liability  to  his  own  servants ;  and  ordinary 
care  is  usually  presumed  to  exist,  in  absence  of  proof  to  the 
contrary.^  But  for  his  own  negligence  a  master  is  liable  to 
his  own  servant  as  to  any  one  else  ;  that  is  to  say,  provided 
the  servant  exercised  ordinary  care,  and  not  otherwise.  And 
it  is  incumbent  upon  him  to  use  ordinary  care  in  selection  of 


1  Felch  V.  Allen,  98  liass.  672 ;  Durgin  v.  Munson,  9  Allen,  896. 

2  Hoben  v.  Burlington,  &c.,  R.  R.  Co.,  20  Iowa,  662. 

'  Weger  v.  Penn.  B.  B.  Co.,  66  Penn.  St.  460 ;  McMabon  v.  Dayidaon,  12 
Minn.  867.    See  Chicago,  &c.,  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Jackson,  66  Ui.  493l 

4  See  Davis  v.  Detroit,  &c.,  R.  R.  Co.,  20  Mich.  106. 

^  Shearm.  &  Redf .  Negligence,  1<08,  and  cases  cited ;  Hayden  v.  Smithyille,  Sue, 
Co.,  29  Conn.  648. 

•  Warner  v.  Erie  R.  R.  Co.,  89  N.  Y.  468.  But  see  Chicago,  &c.,  R.  R.  Co.  v. 
Jackson,  66  III.  492 ;  Paolmier  v.  Erie  R.  R.  Co.,  84  N.  J.  L.  161. 

7  Shearm.  &  Redf.  104 ;  Roberts  t;.  Smith,  2  Hurl.  &  Nor.  218 ;  Brydon  o. 
Stewart,  2  Biacq.  H.  L.  80 ;  Cajzer  v.  Taylor,  10  Gray,  274 ;  Ashworth  v.  Stan- 
wix,  8  El.  &  £1.  701 ;  Johnson  v.  Bruner,  61  Penn.  St  68. 
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servants,!  and  in  the  procurement  of  materials,  and  in  keep- 
ing the  premises  of  usual  empl6yment  in  repair,^  and  in 
remedying  defects  which  are  brought  to  his  notice.*  But  a 
master  does  not  insure  his  servant  against  accidents.'* 

The  principle  of  a  master's  liability  for  his  own  negligence 
as  respects  his  servant  is  well  illustrated  by  the  curious  case 
of  Marshall  v.  Stewart.  Here,  a  miner  who  was  employed  in 
the  defendant's  mine,  went  down  as  usual  to  his  day's  work, 
but  he  and  the  other  miners,  after  working  a  short  time,  held 
a  meeting  amongst  themselves  to  discuss  their  supposed 
wrongs  ;  and  they  resolved  to  go  up  from  the  pit  at  noon,  the 
usual  hour  of  their  return  being  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  represent  their  grievances  together  to  the  manager. 
While  so  coming  up,  this  miner  was  killed  by  a  stone  which 
fell  from  the  top  of  the  shaft.  In  the  lower  court,  it  was 
ruled  that  his  legal  representatives  had  no  cause  of  action, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  leaving  his  work  without  proper  cause 
and  for  a  purpose  of  his  own,  and  thus  received  the  injury. 
It  appeared  in  evidence  that  the  planking  at  the  mouth  of 
the  pit  was  in  an  unsafe  state,  and  therefore  the  stone 
*  644  fell.  When  the  case  came  *  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  ruling  of  the  lower  court  was  reversed,  on  the 
principle  that,  whether  the  miner  was  leaving  his  work  prop- 
erly or  not,  still  the  master  was  liable,  being  bound  to  take 
him  up  just  as  safely  as  he  let  him  down.  Lord  Chancellor 
Cranworth  urged  that  while  the  master's  liability  for  acci- 
dents occasioned  by  his  neglect  towards  those  whom  he  em- 
ploys extends  only  to  the  time  of  their  actual  employment, 
great  latitude  must  be  given  to  the  phrase  ^*  engaged  in  his 
employment."     Whatever  the  servant  does  in  the  course  of 

1  Gilman  v.  Eastern  R.  R.  Co.,  10  Allen,  288  ;  Faalkner  v.  Erie  R.  R.  Co.,  49 
Barb.  824 ;  Moss  v.  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.,  49  Mis.  167.  The  English  statement  of 
the  rule  is  that  "  negligence  cannot  exist  if  the  master  does  his  best  to  employ 
competent  persons ;  he  cannot  irarrant  the  competency  of  his  serrants.'*  Tar- 
rant t;.  Webb,  25  Law  J.  k.  b.  C.  P.  268. 

s  Ryan  v.  Fowler,  24  N.  Y.  410 ;  WilUams  v.  Clough,  8  Hori.  k  Nor.  268 ; 
Buzzell  V.  Laconia,  &c.,  Co.,  48  Me.  118. 

'  Perry  v.  Ricketts,  55  HI.  284.  And  this  liability  for  his  own  negligence 
would  appear  to  apply  in  some  cases  where  a  fellow-senrant  contributed  to  the 
ii^ury.    Paulmier  v.  Erie  R.  R.  Co.,  84  N.  J.  L.  151. 

4  Flynn  v.  Beebe,  98  Mass.  575,  per  Hoar,  J. 
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his  employment  according  to  the  fair  interpretation  of  the 
words,  eundoy  morando^  et  reduendo^  for  all  that  the  master  is 
responsible.^ 

The  rule  that  a  master  is  not  responsible  to  one  servant  for 
the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant  applies  to  the  case  of  a 
person  who  is  injured  while  voluntaiily  assisting  the  servant.^ 
A  guest,  a  friend,  a  relative,  any  one  engaged  in  the  same 
common  work,  comes  within  the  principle.  So,  too,  where 
an  owner  gave  general  directions  to  his  servant  to  throw  the 
snow  and  ice  from  his  roof,  and  a  friend  of  the  servant  vol- 
untarily assisted  him  in  the  work,  the  owner  was  held  liable 
to  third  parties  for  an  injury  caused  by  ice  and  snow  thrown 
by  the  one  as  well  as  the  other.^  But  where  the  servant  of  a 
certain  firm,  who  was  employed  by  the  defendants  to  carry 
cotton  from  a  warehouse,  was  receiving  the  cotton  upon  his 
dray,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  negligence  of  the  defendant's 
porters  in  lowering  the  bales  from  above,  a  bale  fell  upon  him, 
it  was  held  that  he  was  not  deprived  of  the  right  of  action.* 
For  though  in  some  respects  they  were  both  performing  work 
for  the  same  master ;  yet  they  were  not  xmder  the  same  con- 
trol, nor  forming  part  of  the  same  establishment,  nor  em- 
ployed in  one  common  object.  And  the  result  in  such  a  case 
would  be  that,  for  injuries  sustained,  the  party  injured  would 
hold  the  master  of  the  other  servant  responsible  upon  the 
same  ground  that  he  would  any  stranger.^ 

To  determine  who  do  and  who  do  not  occupy  the 
legal  relation  *  of  master  and  servant,  so  as  to  lay  the  *  645 
foundation  of  an  action  for  negligence,  is  then  a  matter 
of  considerable  importance,  and,  moreover,  of  considerable 
diflSculty.  Who  is  the  actual  master  ?  and  who  is  the  actual 
servant?  Many  such  controversies  arise  where  railroads  are 
in  the  hands  of  contractora  and  in  process  of  construction,  or 

1  Marshall  v,  Stewart,  2  Macq.  Ho.  Lords,  80 ;  88  £.  L.  &  Eq.  1.  But  see 
Paterson  v.  Wallace,  28  E.  L.  &  Eq.  48. 

i  Degg  V.  Midland  R.  K.  Co.,  40  E.  L.  &  Eq.  376 ;  Potter  v.  Faulkner,  1  Best 
&  Smith,  800.  »  Althorf  v.  Wolfe,  22  N.  Y.  856. 

4  Abraham  v,  Reynolds,  5  Hurl.  &  Nor.  143. 

*  Ohio,  &c.,  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Hamroersley,  28  Ind.  871 ;  Stewart  v.  Harvard  Col- 
lege, 12  Allen,  58 ;  Washburn  v.  NashTille,  &c.,  R.  R.  Co  ,  8  Head,  688. 
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in  control  of  trustees  or  receivers.^  So  a  police  officer,  or  a 
fireman,  is  not  necessarily  a  seiTant  of  the  city,  so  as  to  take 
away  his  right  of  action  for  an  injury  committed  by  a  fellow- 
servant  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  other  public  officers.* 
Nor  would  an  owner  of  property  be  ordinarily  the  master  in 
this  sense  of  an  independent  contractor  doing  work  without  his 
own  control ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  are  circumstances 
from  which  an  agency  as  to  acts  of  negligence  may  be  in- 
ferred.^ But  an  express  agent,  lawfully  travelling,  may  be  a 
servant  of  the  company,  where  employed  by  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  road  to  act  as  brakeman  during  one  trip.*  It  is 
essential  that  the  relation  de  facto  should  have  existed  at  the 
time  of  the  injury  complained  of;  for  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  mere  volunteer,  or  one  in  temporary  employ  who  is 
regularly  the  servant  of  another,  may  then  be  a  servant,  in 
legal  contemplation,  a  general  servant  who  has  completed  his 
particular  employment  may  be  constructively  out  of  the  ser- 
vice when  the  accident  occurs.^ 

A  "  fellow-servant,"  within  the  meaning  of  the  rule  of  a 
master's  exemption  from  liability,  is  usually  understood  to  be 
any  one  serving  the  same  master,  and  under  his  control, 
whether  equal,  inferior,  or  superior  to  the  injured  person  in 
his  grade  or  standing.^  But  a  master  who  injures  his  own 
servant  cannot  claim  immunity  as  a  "  fellow-servant,"  though 
joining  in  the  work.^  Of  course,  the  mere  fact  that  two  per- 
sons are  engaged  in  ministering  to  the  wants  of  one  individ- 

1  1  Redf.  Railw.  8d  ed.  606-509;  Ballou  v.  Farnum,  9  Allen,  47 ;  Mean  r. 
Holbrook,  20  Ohio  St.  187. 

>  Kimball  v.  Boston,  1  Allen,  417  ;  Palmer  v,  Portsmouth,  48  N.  H.  265. 

'  Conlin  v.  Charlestown,  15  Rich.  201 ;  Cooroes  v,  Houghton,  102  Mass.  211 ; 
Railroad  v.  Banning,  15  Wall.  649  ;  Water  Co.  u.  Ware.  16  Wall.  566. 

'  Chamberlain  v.  Milwaukee  li.  R.  Co.,  11  Wis.  ^8.  And  see  Stone  v.  Cod- 
man,  15  Pick.  297  ;  Flint  v,  Gloucester  Gas-light  Co.,  9  Allen,  552. 

ft  See  Brown  v,  Purriance,  2  Har.  &  Gill,  816 ;  Wood  c.  Cobb,  13  Allen,  58. 

•  Faulkner  v.  Erie  R.  R.  Co.,  49  Barb.  824 ;  Shearm.  &  Redf.  Negligence 
115;  Feltham  v.  England,  L.  R.  2  Q.  B.  88;  Wigmore  v.  Jay,  5  Exch.  854; 
Shanck  p.  Northern,  &c.,  R.  R.  Co.,  25  Md.  462 ;  Murray  u,  Currie.  L.  R.  6  C.  P. 
24.  But  in  some  States  this  rule  appears  to  be  relaxed  somewhat  for  the  ii^ured 
serrant's  benefit.  Louisville  &  Nashyille  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Collins,  2  Duv.  114 ;  Lit- 
tle Miami  R.  R.  Co.  r.  Stevens,  20  Ohio,  415. 

7  Ashwortb  v.  Stanwix,  8  El.  &  El.  701. 
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ual,  does  Dot  necessarily  make  them  fellow-servants ;  thus, 
one  may  have  clerks  in  his  office  business,  and  domestics  at 
his  home  ;  they  are  not  engaged  in  a  common  employment. 

Yet  should  this  distinction,  though  often  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult of  application  in  the  perplexed  and  complicated 
relations  of  *  modern  business,  be  reasonably  enforced.  *  646 
The  latest  English  doctrine  is  certainly  in  favor  of  the 
master's  exemption  in  cases  of  doubt :  for,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor observes  in  Wilson  v.  Merry ^  "  I  do  not  think  the  lia- 
bility, or  non-liability,  of  the  master  to  his  workmen  can 
depend  upon  the  question  whether  the  author  of  the  accident 
is  not,  or  is,  in  any  technical  sense,  the  fellow-workman,  or 
collaborateur  of  the  sufferer.  In  the  majority  of  cases  in 
which  accidents  have  occurred,  the  negligence  has,  no  doubt, 
been  the  negligence  of  a  fellow- workman ;  but  the  case  of 
the  fellow-workman  appears  to  me  to  be  an  example  of  the 
rule,  and  not  the  rule  itself.  The  rule,  as  I  think,  must 
stand  upon  higher  and  broader  grounds."  ^  The  expressions 
"fellow-workmen,"  ^^ collaborateur ^^^  "foreman,"  "manager," 
and  the  like,  when  used  in  a  strict  or  limited  sense,  are,  it 
may  be  added,  calculated  to  mislead ;  especially  when  used 
in  connection  with  railroad,  mining,  and  manufacturing  cor- 
porations ;  hence,  some  apparent  confusion  arises.  We  must 
always  look  at  the  functions  the  party  discharges,  and  his 
position  in  the  organism  of  the  force  employed,  and  of  which 
he  forms  a  constituent  part.^ 

As  a  general  rule,  the  master  is  not  criminally  liable  for  the 
acts  of  his  servants,  unless  he  expressly  command  or  per- 
sonally co-operate  in  them.  Each  offender  against  public 
justice  must  answer  for  himself.^  Where  one,  however,  pro- 
cures innocent  agents  to  do  acts  amounting  to  a  felony,  the 
employer,  and  not  the  innocent  agent,  is  held  accountable  ; 
for  this  is  his  own  act.*     As  to  penalties,  the  rule  in  this 

*  Wilson  V.  Merry,  L.  R.  1  Sc.  App.  826,  supra.  Lord  Cranworth  and  tlie 
others  concurred  in  this  opinion,  and  their  remarks  are  to  the  same  purport. 

*  See  remarks  of  Lord  Colonsay  in  Wilson  v.  Merry ,  supra. 

3  Smith  Mast.  &  Serv.  148;  Story  Agency,  §  452;  Rex  v,  Huggins,  2  Ld. 
Raym.  1674 ;  Sloan  t;.  State,  8  Ind.  812. 

4  Reg.  V.  Bleasdale,  2  Car.  &  K.  166. 
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country  is  sometimes  understood  to  be  the  same.^  Yet, 
penal  actions  in  general  have  more  the  character 'of 
*  647  civil  suits  than  of  criminal  proceedings  ;  *  and^  under 
the  revenue  laws,  penalties  are  frequently  imposed 
upon  the  master.^  So  again  are  masters  indicted  for  public 
nuisances  committed  by  their  servants,^  according  to  the 
English  rule.  Some  of  the  proceedings  authorized  by  stat- 
ute against  corporations  in  this  country  for  damages  caused 
by  the  negligence  of  their  servants  will  be  found  to  contain  a 
like  principle. 

The  foregoing  brief  statement  of  doctrines  concerning  the 
law  of  master  and  servant  may  suffice  for  the  present  treatise 
in  its  limited  space  and  scope.  To  enter  upon  the  law  further, 
or  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  the  numerous  and  conflicting 
cases  which  constantly  arise  at  the  present  day  under  what 
might  be  called  the  analogies  of  master  and  servant,  would  be 
at  present  impossible.  We  trust  in  time  to  see  the  topic  of 
master  and  servant  confined  to  its  legitimate  and  proper 
limits,  as  one  of  the  domestic  relations,  and  some  new  and 
more  comprehensive  title  applied  to  such  decisions  as  clearly 
affect  mankind  in  the  external  concerns  of  hfe. 

1  Deerfield  i;.  Delano,  1  Pick.  465 ;  Qoodhue  v.  Dix,  2  Gray,  181. 
*^    See  Smith  Mast.  &  Serv.  145-147 ;  Attorney-General  o.  Siddon,  1  Cr.  &  J. 
220;  Atcheson  v.  Everitt,  Cowp.  891. 

8  1  Bl.  Com.  481,  482 ;  Turberyille  v,  Stampe,  1  Ld.  Raym.  264. 
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gives  wife  rights  ^^femt  sole 244,  295 

ACCOUNTS, 
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distinction  between  final  and  intermediate  accounts     ....     495 

practice  in  the  United  States 495 

items  allowed  the  guardian 499 

compensation  of  guardians 500  &  n. 

ACTIONS,  —  Husband  and  Wife, 

by  husband  for  enticement 57 

by  wife  as  feme  sole 63 

by  husband  and  wife  against  each  other 63 

on  the  wife^s  debts  dum  sola 72 

with  reference  to  wife's  torts 104,  107-110 

with  reference  to  wife's  real  estate 143,  144,  147,  165 

wife's  remedy  for  waste 149 

after  wife's  death  for  choses  not  reduced 163 

as  to  separate  estate : 199 

rights  under  married  women's  acts 215,  238 

where  wife  is  abandoned  by  husband 295 

Parent  and  Child, 

parent  for  child's  services 345 

per  quod  for  child's  injuries,  seduction,  &c 351,  355 

as  to  illegitimate  children 384,  386 

Guardian  and  Ward. 

by  guardian  on  behalf  of  ward 462  &  n, 

guardians  sued  on  their  bonds 501 

ward's  suit  against  guardian 505 

ward's  action  of  account 506 

Infancy, 

suits  must  be  brought  by  guardian  or  prochein  ami     ....  592 

infants  cannot  sue  by  attorney  or  in  person 593 

bow  the  prochein  ami  is  appointed 594 

his  liabilities 595 
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infanta  must  defend  by  guardian  only 696 

guardians  ad  litem 596 

matters  of  practice 596 

equity  proceedings  are  similar 598 

(See  also  Divorce  ;  Torts  ;  Master  ;  Servant.) 

ADMINISTRATION, 

of  husband  upon  wife^s  estate 158 

takes  jure  mcaiti 160 

statutes  of  distribution 160 

wife^s  right  to  administer  on  husband^s  estate 168 

right  to  administer  affected  by  divorce 302 

durante  nUnore  cetate 442,  445 

(See  Executrix.) 

ADOPTION, 

of  children 314 

ADVANCEMENT, 

from  parent  to  child 376 

AGENCY.    (See  Contracts;  Master  and  Servant.) 

ALIEN'AGE, 

real  estate  affected 145 

ANTENUPTIAL  SETTLEMENTS, 

settlements  in  general 262 

distinctions  under  statute  of  frauds 262 

marriage  a  sufficient  consideration 263 

how  far  it  extends  its  support 264 

settlement  good  in  pursuance  of  written  agreement    ....  265 

form  of  marriage  settlement 266 

marriage  articles 267 

enforceable  against  third  persons 267 

secret  settlements  set  aside 268 

the  question  one  of  fraud 270 

binding  force  of  marriage  settlements 271 

marriage  articles  suitable  in  extreme  cases 271 

settlements  reformed  in  accordance 272 

errors  corrected  in  equity 273 

what  are  portions 273 

^  covenants  to  settle  afler-aoquired  property 273 

rights  under  settlement,  when  forfeited 274 

provision  in  event  of  future  bankruptcy 274 

marriage  settlements  in  America 275 

effect  of  marriage  upon  a  debt  already  due  from  one  spouse  to 

the  other 275 

general  observations 274 

APPOINTMENT, 

guardians  generally  appointed 406 

but  not  natural  and  socage  guardians 406 

testamentary  guardians  appointed  by  parent 407 
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what  language  suffices  as       . 407 

extent  of  power  of  appointment  and  authority 408 

-whether  infant  can  appoint 409 

rule  as  to  illegitimate  children 388 

chancery  and  probate  guardians  judicially  appointed   ....  410 

what  tribunal  exercises  jurisdiction  and  when 410 

what  person  is  selected  as  guardian 414 

leading  considerations 414,  416 

right  of  married  women  and  non-^sidents 418 

method  of  appointment 419 

effect  of  chancery  or  probate  appointment    .     .     .     .     i     .     .  420 

civil-law  principles 422 

liability  after  appointment,  before  qualification 443 

APPRENTICE. 

legislation  in  England  and  America 368,  560,  604 

mutual  rights  and  duties  of  master  and  apprentice     .     .     .    605,  n. 

ATTAINDER. 

real  estate  affected 145 

as  to  guardianship 434 
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BASTARDS  (see  Illegitimate  Children) 879-388 

BOND,  —  of  Guardians, 

English  practice ;  receiyer^s  duties 420,  488 

American  rule  as  to  probate  and  other  guardians  ....  420,  489 

liability  of  sureties 445,  491 

general  principles  applicable  to  bonds 434,  493 

suits  on  probate  bonds 501 

enforcement  of  sureties^  liability 503 

indemnity  of  sureties 503 


c. 

CHATTELS  REAL, 

of  the  wife,  general  rule *  137 

title  of  husband  and  wife 137 

how  the  husband  may  appropriate 138 

incidents  of  such  property 139 

effect  of  husband^s  lease  and  mortgage 140 

other  acts  which  defeat  survivorship 142 

CHILDREN, 

whether  wife  need  support  from  separate  estate     •     .     .      197,  215 

legitimate  children  in  general 303-314 

(See  Legitimacy.) 
.  agency  of  child  for  necessaries 327 
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CHILDREN  —  Continued. 

whether  there  is  implied  authority 328 

agency  may  be  inferred 329 

agency  in  general  transactions 330,  366 

liability  for  injuries 362 

duties  of  children  to  parents 364 

extent  of  obligation  to  maintain 865 

right  of  child  to  his  earnings 367 

(See  Earnings;  Emancipation.) 

full-grown  children  remaining  at  home 358,  372 

contracts  between  parent  and  child 374 

advancements ;  sale  of  expectant  estates  by  heir 376 

legacies  of  children ;  rights  by  descent  and  distribution  .     .     .  378 

step-children ;  quasi  relation  of  parent  and  child 378 

illegitimate  children  (see  Illegitimate  Children)  ....  379 
(See  also  Farkut ]  Infants;  Custody.) 

CHOSES  IN  ACTION, 

of  the  wife  vest  conditionally  in  husband 114 

husband  must  reduce  into  possession 114 

what  are  chases  in  action 115 

reduction  into  possession,  how  effected 116-128 

(See  Reduction.) 

COMMUNITY 14,257 

CONFLICT  OF  LAWS. 

relating  to  marriage 47 

as  to  property  acquired  by  marriage 67,  208 

as  to  legitimacy 313 

as  to  ward^s  person 443 

as  to  ward^s  property 444 

as  to  age  of  roajoritv 520 

CONSTITUTION, 

question  under,  as  to  married  women^s  acts 216 

as  to  acts  interfering  with  parental  rights  and  duties  ....  850 

as  to  matters  of  guardianship 446 

CONTRACTS, 

husband  and  wife  cannot  contract  with  one  another    ....  63 

wife^s  disability  at  common  law 74 

but  wife  may  bind  husband  as  his  agent 76 

doctrine  of  wife^s  necessaries 76 

what  are  necessaries  for  the  wife 77,  87 

how  far  wife  may  bind  for  necessaries 80 

rule  where  husband  and  wife  live  together 81 

agency  inferred  when  husband  neglects  to  supply 85 

marriage  de  facto  sufficient 86 

husband's  liability  where  they  live  apart 89 

misconduct  of  the  wife  affects  her  agency 91 

how  far  wife  may  bind  herself,  if  delinquent 93 

latest  English  rule  as  to  wife^s  Ikecessaries 96 
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CONTRACTS  —  Continued. 

effect  of  married  woroen^s  acts 215 

-wife^s  agency  for  her  husband  in  general  contracts      ....      98 

by  wife  as  to  real  estate  not  binding 152,  153 

where  wife  is  abandoned  by  husband 295 

(See  also  Separate  Estate  ;  Children  ;  Infants  ;  Guardian  and  Ward  ; 

Servant.) 

CONVEYANCE, 

by  wife 152,  155,  234 

between  husband  and  wife 287 

to  husband  and  wife 288 

(See  Real  Estate.) 

CONVERSION, 

*of  real  estate  into  personalty  as  between  husband  and  wife  .     .     150 
of  ward's  property 466,  481 

COUNCILS  OF  CONCILIATION   (w«  Workmen) 603 

COVERTURE, 

general  principles  at  common  law 51 

wife  under  cover,  or  protection  of  husband 52 

(See  Husband;  Wife.) 

CRIMES, 

of  husband  and  wife  considered 101 

of  parent 333,  348 

of  infant 348,  523 

infant  as  criminal  prosecutor 524 

of  servant 630,  646 

CURTESY, 

its  nature  and  incidents 163 

not  latterly  favored     .     .     .     ., 164 

in  separate  estate 196 

effect  of  married  women^s  acts 215 

how  affected  by  wife^s  will  under  recent  acts 257 

CUSTODY, 

of  children,  common-law  rule 61,333 

mother's  rights  disregarded 333 

chancery  jurisdiction 334 

on  what  grounds  the  court  interferes 336 

common-law  courts  interfere  on  habeas  corpus 337 

Justice  Talfourd's  act 338 

doctrine  of  custody  in  the  United  States 338 

child's  welfare  the  primary  object 339 

American  statutes  on  the  subject 340 

child's  wishes  sometimes  regarded 342 

agreements  to  transfer  custody 342 

guardian's  right  of  custody 448 
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D. 

DEATH, 

effect  of  wiPe^s  death  on  suit  for  torts 103,108,110 

of  wife,  as  affecting  her  equity  to  settlement 133 

gives  husband  right  of  administration 158 

incidents  of  this  right 159 

statutes  of  distribution  in  husband^s  favor      .......     160 

husband^s  death  before  complete  administration 161 

action  for  injury  to  wife^s  real  estate 165 

husband^s  claims  upon  wife^s  real  estate 165 

husband  bound  to  bury  wife 167 

his  liability  upon  outstanding  contracts «.     167 

of  husband,  wife^s  right  to  administer 168 

her  distributive  share 168 

waiver  of  provisions  under  will 170 

widow's  allowance 171 

paraphernalia 171 

reduction  of  wife's  cAo«e«  affected  by  husband^s  death  .     .     .     .     127 

death  as  affecting  real-estate  rights 176,  178 

(^See  Rral  Estate.) 

obligation  of  widow  to  bury  husband 179 

purchases  afler  husband's  death 179 

affects  wife's  separate  estate 194,  195,  216 

death  of  guardian  or  ward,  its  effect 424,  426 

{See  Curtesy;  Dower;  Homestead.) 

DEBTS. 

of  wife  dum  sola  must  be  paid  by  husband 69 

liability  lasts  during  covertui^  only 69 

the  wife  becomes  liable  on  survivorship 71 

limitation  of  husband's  liability 72 

of  wife  during  coverture 74 

wife^s  necessaries 80-98 

husband's  liability  after  wife's  death 159,  167 

liability  of  wife's  separate  estate 196,  205 

of  wife  affected  by  legislation 215 

debt  due  from  one  spouse  to  the  other  before  marriage    .     .     .     275 
(^See  Married  Women's  Acts.) 

DIVORCE, 

how  far  an  impediment  to  marriage 34 

effect  of  divorce  upon  torts 109 

in  England  until  lately  only  through  parliament 292 

general  principles  of  divorce 295 

history  of  divorce  legislation 295 

causes  of  divorce  and  remedies 298 

restitution  of  conjugal  rights 298 

effect  of  divorce  a  vinculo  upon  property 112,299 

effect  of  divorce  a  mensa  upon  property 901 
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capacity  of  wife  in  snch  cases S02 

right  of  administration 302 

mutual  rights  pending  divorce  proceedings 302 

«<a/u«  of  ailer-bom  children 311 

maintenance  of  children 322,  326 

custody  of  children 340 

DOMESTIC   RELATIONS, 

defined  and  classified 3,  5 

its  leading  topics 3 

classification  by  other  writers 3 

antiquity  of  the  law 8 

its  supremacy 9 

universal  in  its  scope 9 

DOMICILE, 

assigned  by  law  to  every  one 9 

matrimonial 54 

effect  of  change  on  postnuptial  settlement 287 

wife^s  domicile  for  purposes  of  divorce 299 

of  children 312,  412 

guardian^s  right  to  change  it 444,  452 

(See  Conflict  op  Laws.) 

DONATIO  CAUSA  MORTIS, 

of  the  wife 260 

DOWER, 

its  nature  and  incidents 182-185 

seisin  of  husband  as  an  essential 185 

.  how  barred ;  how  assigned 185 

present  condition  of  law  in  England  and  America 185 

guardian  may  assign  ward^s  dower 404,  472 

case  of  infJEincy 560 


E. 

EARNINGS, 

of  wife  go  U)  hnshsLTid 114 

of  wife  from  house-keeping  allowance 242 

no  separate  earnings  in  general 242 

but  legislation  recognizes  them 242 

husband  may  confer  the  right 243 

cases  of  abandonment 244 

of  minor  children  belong  to  parent 344 

the  rule  limited  in  practice 345 

parent  may  sue  for  earnings 345 

may  relinquish  right 346 

money  unlawfully  earned  by  child 348 

prize-money,  pay,  seaman^s  wages,  &c I  348 

of  ward  do  not  belong  to  guardian 454 
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of  infant y  his  contract  of  service  construed 661 

whether  money  is  due  when  infant  avoids  it 561 

of  servant 620,  633 

(See  Emancipation  ;  Pin-money  ;  Trade.) 

EDUCATION, 

parents  should  educate  children     .  - 316 

questions  under  father^s  will :  religious  education 316 

jurisdiction  and  practice  of  chancery 317 

parentis  right  where  child  is  excluded  from  school      ....  355 

as  to  guardian  and  ward 460 

EMANCIPATION, 

of  children  by  the  parent 358,  367 

how  emancipation  is  effected 368 

by  indenture  and  parol 368 

emancipation  must  be  proved 369 

emancipation  by  abandonment  or  marriage 370 

effect  of  emancipation 371 

earnings  of  child  then  belong  to  him 371 

emancipation  on  arriving  at  full  age 372 

full-grown  children  may  remain  at  home 372 

their  rights  and  duties  in  such  case 872 

legislative  emancipation 520 

ENLISTMENT, 

infantas  contract 560 

ENTICEMENT, 

of  wife 57 

i                                          of  child 354 

I                                          of  servant 631 

EVIDENCE. 

husband  and  wife  disqualified  as  witnesses 63 

exceptions  to  rule 65 

.capacity  of  infants  to  testify 526 

servants  may  be  witnesses 627 

EXECU  FRIX, 

liability  of  husband  for  wrongful  acts 105 

husband^s  management  of  trust  property 135 

cannot  bind  herself  by  contract 136 

husband^s  power  over  chattels  real 138 

may  make  will 253 

(See  Wills.) 

EXONERATION, 

wife's  right 178 

(See  Real  Estate.) 


F. 
FRAUDS.    (See  Torts.) 
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G. 

GIFTS, 

wife^s  gifl  causa  mortis 260 

between  husband  and  wife 276-288 

{See  Postnuptial  Settlements  ;  Guardian  ;  Infants.) 

GOVERNMENT, 

not  liable  for  torts  of  servants 630 

GUARDIAN, 

effect  of  female  guardian^s  marriage 136 

rights  and  duties  of  socage  guardian 392,  436 

rights  and  duties  of  testamentary  guardian 894,  436 

nature  of  guardian^s  estate  ;  wliether  a  trustee  ....       435,  437 

authority  over  person  and  estate 435 

chancery  and  probate  control  of  ward's  property  contrasted  440,  476 

joint  guardians        438 

guardian  holding  other  tnists 441,  497 

cannot  blend  distinct  trusts 442 

where  legacy  is  left  to  an  infant 442 

administrator  durante  minore  astaie 442 

rights  as  to  toard^s  person 448 

guardian's  right  of  custody 448 

rule  as  between  guardian  and  parent 450 

whether  guardian  may  change  ward's  domicile 452 

or  carry  ward  beyond  the  jurisdiction 453 

custody  of  insane  persons  <'ind  spendthrifts 454 

guardian  cannot  claim  ward's  personal  services 454 

other  rights  relating  to  ward's  person 454 

duties  as  to  ward's  person 455 

general  rule  of  protection,  education,  and  maintenance    .     .     .  455 

guardian  not  bound  to  expend  his  own  fortunes 455 

when  he  incurs  personal  liability 456 

appropriation  of  ward's  property  for  his  support 457 

when  income  may  be  exceeded 458 

maintenance  in  chancery 440,  459 

guardian's  right  to  control  ward's  education 460 

rights  and  duties  as  to  ward'^s  estate 461 

general  rules  of  management 461 

right  to  sue  and  arbitrate 462 

guardian  cannot  bind  ward  by  contract 464 

but  may  be  reimbursed  from  ward's  estate 465 

title  to  promissory  notes 465 

application  of  statute  of  frauds  to  guardian's  contract       .     .     .  466 

converisions  of  property  not  favored 466 

but  practical  conversion  sometimes  takes  place 467 

sales  and  exchanges 466 

unauthorized  acts  are  at  guardian's  peril 468 
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he  must  not  deriye  undue  advantage 469 

limit  of  guardian ^8  liability 470 

must  lease,  &c.,  ward^s  real  estate 471 

authority  over  real  estate  limited    .     • 472 

duties  as  to  personal  estate 473 

must  secure  property,  collect  debts,  &c 474 

investment  of  ward^s  funds 475 

when  guardian  is  chargeable  with  interest 477 

speculations  with  ward^s  money 478 

sales  of  ward^s  personal  estate 466,  480 

sales  of  ward's  real  estate 446,  466,  480-487 

criminal  responsibility '505 

'  (See  Accounts  ;  Bond  ;  Inventory  ;  Ward.    And  see  Guardianship.) 

GUARDIAN  AD  LITEM, 

in  suits  against  infants 405,  596 

GUARDIANSHIP, 

in  general 7,  389 

ancient  species  of  guardianship 390 

by  nature  and  nurture 391,399 

in  socage 392,399 

testamentary  guardianship 393, 399 

chancery  guardianship 395,  400 

by  infantas  election 398 

probate  guardianship 399 

at  civil  law 402 

of  insane  persons 403 

of  spendthrifts 404 

of  married  women 404 

for  special  purposes 405 

guardians  ad  litem 405,  596 

quasi  relation  established 443,  495,  516 

conflict  of  laws 443 

constitutional  questions 446 

(See  Appointment  ;  Termination  ;  Guardian  ;  Ward.) 


H. 

HOMESTEAD, 

rights  in  America .  186 

HUSBAND, 

the  head  of  the  family *.     .  51 

bound  to  live  with  wife 53 

matrimonial  domicile 54 

contracts  in  restraint  of  marital  rights 54 

cannot  sue  wife 57 

suit  against  others  for  enticement 57 

right  of  chastisement  and  correction 59 
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right  of  gentle  restraint 60 

liable  for  assault  and  battery 61 

rights  and  liabilities  for  his  wife^s  torts 102 

(See  Torts.) 

rights  over  his  wife^s  personal  property 61,  111 

interest  in  wife^s  chattels  real 187 

(See  Chattels  Real.) 

interest  in  wife*s  real  estate 142 

(See  Real  Estate.) 

rights  and  disabilities  upon  wife^s  death 158 

(See  Death.) 

,    control  of  wife's  will 251,259 

(See  Wills.    See  also  Actions  ;  Antenuptial  Settlements  ;  Children  ; 
Contracts  ;  Custody  ;  Wife  ;  Separation  ;  Separate  Estate  ;  Post- 
nuptial Settlements.) 
HUSBAND  AND  WIFE, 

law  in  a  transition  state 5,  10 

common-law  and  civil-law  schemes  contrasted 10 

community  system 14 

married  women's  legislation  in  America 16,  209 

(See  Husband;  Wife.) 

I. 

ILLEGITIMATE  CHILDREN, 

rights  and  disabilities  in  general 379 

disability  of  inheritance 879 

common-law  and  civil-law  doctrines 880 

inheritance  permitted  in  the  United  States 880 

preference  as  between  mother  and  father 381 

putative  father^  right  of  custody 382 

statutes  affecting  the  subject 383 

whether  putative  father  must  maintain 384 

seduction  may  support  promise  to  mother 385 

general  rights  of  action  as  to  such  children 886 

bequests  to  illegitimate  children 386 

extent  of  doctrine  in  England  and  America 887 

guardianship  of  illegitimate  children 888 

IMPROVEMENTS, 

husband^s  claim  for,  on  wife's  lands 165,  234 

as  to  infants 586 

INFANCY. 

considered  as  impediment  to  marriage 32 

(See  Infants.) 

INFANTS. 

husband  bound  as  adult 69,  74,  87 

election  of  guardian 398,  409 

46 
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guardian  sometimes  holds  infant's  legacjr  ........  442 

when  majority  is  reached 518,  520 

general  incapacity  to  contract 520 

right  of  infant  to  hold  office 521 

responsibility  for  crimes 523 

wills  of  infants 524 

testimony  of  infants 526 

their  marriage  settlements 528 

ads  void  and  voidable 532 

general  doctrine  of  protection 532 

test  of  void  and  voidable  contracts 532 

privilege  of  avoiding  not  extended  to  others »  534 

modern  tendency  to  regard  all  acts  as  voidable  only  ....  536 

acts  and  contracts  excepted  as  void 536 

voidable  purchase 539 

deeds,  leases,  exchanges,  &c 540 

letters  of  attorney,  cognovits,  &o 540 

miscellaneous  voidable  acts 542 

infant  shareholder's  liability 543 

gifts  of  infant 543 

infant's  trading  contracts 544 

summary  of  doctrine  as  to  void  and  voidable 545 

usual  period  of  ratification,  that  of  majority 546 

disaffirmance  of  contracts  during  minority 546 

acts  binding  upon  the  infant 547 

general  principle  of  binding  acts 547 

contracts  for  necessaries 547 

{See  Nbcbssardss.) 

contracts  relative  to  marriage  state 558 

infant's  acts  which  do  not  touch  his  interest 559 

infant  shareholders  and  defendants  in  equity 559 

acts  which  the  law  would  compel 559 

infant's  contract  of  enlistment 560 

indentures  of  apprenticeship 560 

contracts  of  service  construed 561 

whether  compensation  is  due  when  infant  avoids 561 

injuries  and  frauds  of  infants 563-^73 

{See  Torts.) 

ratification  of  contracts 575 

{See  Ratification.) 

actions  by  and  against 592-598 

chancery  practice  relative  to  infants 598 

{See  Actions.    Set  also  Chiij>rbn  ;  Domicilb.) 

INJURIES.    ( See  Torts.) 

INSANE  PERSONS, 

reduction  by  insane  husband 123 

{See  Guardianship  ;  Niecxssaribs.) 
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INSURANCE, 

of  husband's  life  for  wife's  benefit 289 

of  parent  on  child's  life 349 

INVENTORY, 

of  ward's  estate  to  be  filed  by  guardian 494 


J. 

JOINT-TENANT, 

where  wife  is,  husband's  rights 157 

JOINTURES 185 


L. 

LEGITIMACY, 

definition 803 

presumption  of  legitimacy 304 

legitimation  by  subsequent  marriage 808 

status  of  children  bom  after  divorce 311 

doctrine  of  putative  marriages 311 

legitimation  by  sovereign  or  legislative  acts  .......  312 

conflict  of  laws  as  to  legitimacy 313 

LETTERS, 

of  husband,  wife's  title 176 

of  wife  under  separation  deed 294 

LIFE-ESTATE, 

of  wife,  affected  by  coverture 156 


M. 

MAINTENANCE. 

nature  and  definition 318 

how  far  the  parental  duty  extends  at  law 819 

statute  48  Eliz , 319 

maintenance  of  step-children 321,  378 

maintenance  ordered  in  chancery 322 

circumstances  considered  by  the  court 323 

rule  applied  to  mother 325 

restriction  applied  to  maintenance 327 

rule  applied  to  guardian .    440,  455-460 

(See  Necbssaribs.) 

MAJORITY.     (See  Infants.) 

MARRIAGE, 

definition  of  the  word 22 

it  differs  from  ordinary  contracts 22 

void  and  voidable  marriages 24 
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MARRIAGE  —  Continued. 

tlie  essentials  of  a  valid  marriage .      25 

consanguinity  and  affinity 26 

social  condition  as  a  disqualification 28 

mental  capacity  as  an  essential 29 

physical  capacity  as  an  essential 31 

infancy  as  an  impediment 32 

impediment  of  prior  marriage S3 

impediments  following  divorce 34 

when  void  for  fraud,  force,  or  error 35 

its  proper  celebration 39 

what  expression  of  consent  is  requisite 39 

the  law  of  informal  celebration 40 

formal  celebration  under  statutes 48 

consent  of  parents  and  guardians 46 

how  far  legalized  by  statute  . 47 

conflict  of  laws  considered 47 

of  child  against  parent's  consent 355 

emancipation  by  marriage 370 

effect  upon  guardianship  of  infant 425 

of  female  guardian  extinguishes  authority 433 

of  ward  in  chancery 516 

{See  Legitimacy.) 

MARRIAGE  ARTICLES 267 

(See  Antenuptial  Settlements.) 

MARRIAGE  SETTLEMENTS. 

(See  Settlements.) 

MARRIED  WOMEN'S  ACTS, 

their  general  characteristics 16 

dangers  to  be  avoid^ 17 

history  of  legislation 208 

earlier  acts 209 

sweeping  acts  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 210 

summary  of  the  act^  in  the  United  States 212,  n. 

general  policy  indicated 213 

restrained  by  judicial  construction 214 

original  jurisdiction  in  equity  not  ousted 214 

changes  made  in  common-law  obligations  and  rights   ....  215 

constitutional  questions 216 

wife^s  dominion  over  separate  estate 229 

new  doctrine  in  New  York  as  to  contracting  debts      ....  229 
American  rules  as  to  enforcing  wife's  engagement  against  her 

separate  estate 230 

protection  of  separate  estate  against  husband's  creditors ;  how 

far  husband  controls 231 

conveyances  of  separate  lands 235 

husband's  rights  as  survivor 236 

rule  of  certain  States 236 
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MARRIED   WOMEN'S  ACTUS  ^  Continued.  ^ 

wife's  purchase  on  credit 287 

right  of  action,  and  liabilities  to  suit 238 

confosed  state  of  law  at  present  time 238 

as  to  separate  earnings 243 

wife's  power  to  trade 247-249 

relative  to  wills 256-258 

ratification  of  infant  wife's  conveyance /  .  589 

(See  Separate  Estate.) 

MASTER, 

obligations  as  to  discipline G16 

duty  to  furnish  necessaries 617 

whether  he  must  find  work 617 

duty  to  receive  into  service  the  person  engaged 618 

must  indemnifv  servant 618 

remedies  against  him  for  breach  of  contract 618 

rules  for  payment  of  wages 620 

apportionment  and  Qtia/i^um  m^ruiY 621 

representations  as  to  servant's  character  and  guaranty     .     .     .  625 

General  rights  of  Master, 

right  of  action  for  injuries  to  servant 630 

seduction,  enticing  away,  and  harboring 631 

right  to  servant's  acquisitions 633 

General  liabilities  of  Master, 

bound  by  servant's  acts  as  agent 633 

application  of  rule  to  contracts 634 

agents,  general  and  special •     .  635 

liability  for  servant's  torts 636 

not  for  acts  wanton  and  beyond  scope  of  employment ....  638 

rule  as  to  real  estate     , 641 

not  liable  to  servant  for  tort  of  fellow-servant 642 

but  liable  for  his  own  negligence 643 

who  are  servants  and  fellow-servants 644 

not  criminally  responsible  for  servant's  misconduct      ....  646 

(See  Servant.) 

MASTER  AND  SERVANT, 

nature  and  origin  of  the  relation 7,  599 

limitations  of  the  subject 600,  647 

rule  of  classification 601 

(See  Apprentice  ;  Master  ;  Servant  ;  Workmen.) 

MORTGAGE, 

of  wife's  lands  by  herself 154 

she  is  surety 155,  176 

(SeeRKAL  Estate.) 

of  wife's  separate  lands  by  husband 234 

by  guardian  of  ward's  lands 473 

of  infants  cannot  be  avoided  without  the  sale  .     .     .      560,  584 
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N. 
NECESSARIES, 

of  iTle  wife •    .     .  77 

"      "      ^^o<L^^««  Contracts.  )y2.,^  f^- 
of  children     .     /^T    .     rf^-^^.  >7Z  .    .    ,  827.466,647 

whether  child  may  bind  parent 827 

whether  child  must  supply  parent 866 

whether  guardian  must  supply  ward 456 

leading  principles  as  to  truants 647 

what  are  classed  as  necessaries  for  an  infant 648 

question  one  of  mixed  law  and  fact 650,  666 

education,  house-repairs,  legal  expenses 660 

trading  contracts  not  included 652 

limitation  of  liability  for  necessaries 653 

money  advanced  for  necessaries 666 

infantas  bond  and  note  for  necessaries 656 

of  a  servant,  and  master^s  liability 617 

NEGLIGENCE.     (See  Torts.) 

P. 

PARAPHERNALIA. 

nature  and  incidents 171-176 

reimbursement  from  real  estate 175 

PARENT. 

consent  to  child^s  marriage 46 

Duties  in  general, 

duty  of  protection 815 

limit  to  parentis  right  of  correction  and  discipline  .....  S3S 

indictment  for  cruelty,  exposure,  or  neglect 833 

duty  of  education 316 

{See  Education.) 

duty  of  maintenance 318 

{See  Maintenance.) 

duty  to  provide  profession  or  trade 331 

Rights  in  general. 

general  authority  of  the  parent 333 

right  of  custody 333 

{See  Custody.) 

right  to  child^s  labor  and  services 344 

{See  Earnings.) 

right  to  clothing  and  other  effects 349 

but  not  to  child^s  general  property 849 

how  far  legislature  may  interfere  with  parents^  rights  and  duties  350 

rights  as  to  child^s  injuries    : 351 

{See  Torts.) 
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PARENT—  Continued. 

liabilities  as  to  child^s  torts 361 

(See  Torts.) 

transactions  between  parent  and  child 874 

rule  of  advancements ;  expectant  estates 376 

legacies  to  children ;  descent  and  distribution 878 

PARENT  AND  CHILD, 

nature  of  the  relation 21,303 

(See  Parent  ;  Children  ;  Illeqitimatb  Children  ;  Leoitimacy.) 

PERSONAL  PROPERTY. 

of  wife  goes  to  her  husband  at  common-law Ill 

choses  in  possession  go  at  once  and  absolutely    .     .     ,     .       Ill,  112 

80  chattels  bequeathed  to  wife  without  restriction 113 

so  earnings  of  the  wife 114 

(See  Earnings.) 

rule  as  to  choses  in  action 114 

(See  Choses  in  Action.) 

wife^s  trust  property  does  not  vest 185 

(See  Chattels  Real;  Separate  Estate.) 

PIN-MONEY, 

its  nature  and  incidents 240 

rule  as  to  arrears 241 

house-keeping  allowances 242 

PORTIONS   (see  Antexuftial  Settlements.) 278 

POSTNUPTIAL  SETTLEMENTS, 

are  usually  without  consideration 276 

viewed  as  regards  creditors 277 

statute  of  18  Eliz.  affects  them  in  England 277 

bankrupt  acts 279 

statute  of  18  Eliz.  as  applied  in  this  country 279 

statute  of  27  Eliz.  also  affects  the  settlement 280 

creditors  and  purchasers  thus  protected 280 

English  rule  a  strict  one 280 

not  so  applied  in  this  country 281 

valuable  consideration  sometimes  interposed      ....      282  &  n. 

settlements  and  gifts  viewed  as  between  husband  and  wife    .     .  283 

if  complete,  they  are  effectual  in  equity 284 

but  gift  should  be  clear  and  irrevocable 285 

transfer  sustained  by  valuable  consideration 285 

wife  may  make  gift  to  husband 286 

trustees  desirable,  but  not  essential 286 

incidents  of  gifts  and  settlements 286 

effect  of  change  of  domicile 287 

lands  how  transferred 287 

POWER, 

of  appointment  in  married  women 223 

wife  may  execute  by  will 261 
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PROCHEIN  AMI, 

in  suits  by  infants 592 


R. 

RATIFICATION, 

of  yoidable  contracts  by  infants 575 

Lord  Tenterden^s  act  construed 575 

other  statutes 575 

American  doctrine  of  ratification 577 

conflicting  decisions 579 

whether  acknowledgment  of  debt  suffices 580 

summary  of  American  doctrine 582 

express  repudiation  and  disaffirmance 582 

ratification  as  to  real  estate 584 

whetlier  entry  upon  the  land  is  necessary 586 

rule  as  to  an  infants  purchases 588 

miscellaneous  points  in  ratification 589 

infant  must  place  other  party  in  statu  quo 591 

REAL  ESTATE, 

of  wife,  usufruct  in  husband 142 

wife^s  ownership  remains 143 

actions  for  waste 143,  149 

husband  has  arrears  of  rent  and  emblements 144 

life-interest  attachable 144 

alienage,  attainder,  and  felony 145 

busband^s  power  to  bind  and  alienate 146 

effect  of  his  lease  and  mortgage 147,  149 

husband  may  dissent  from  purchase,  &c 150 

right  to  proceeds  after  conversion 150 

general  incidents  of  husband^s  title 151 

wife's  agreement  to  convey 152 

wife^s  power  to  alienate  and  encumber 152 

may  join  in  conveyance 152 

wife^s  power  to  mortgage 154 

wife  not  bound  by  covenants 155 

wife^s  life-estate 156 

as  to  wife^s  lands  held  in  joint  tenancy 157 

husband^s  claim  for  improvements 165 

rights  of  wife,  mortgagee  for  her  husband 155,  176 

her  equity  of  redemption 176-178 

her  right  of  exoneration 178 

rights  affected  by  legislation       ...........  215 

rule  as  to  the  wife^s  separate  lands 234 

not  in  general  devisable 258 

{See  Wills.) 
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REAL  'ESTATE^  Continued. 

conveyances  between  husband  and  wife 287 

effect  of  conveyance  to  husband  and  wife 288 

(See  Infants;  Master;  Ward.) 

REDUCTION, 

of  wife^s  choses  in  action^  how  effected 116 

mere  intention  or  actual  possession  insufficient 116 

as  to  receipt  of  the  c%o««,  or  of  interest 117 

of  wife^s  stock,  bills  and  notes 117 

as  to  delivery,  and  agreement  to  sell 119 

as  to  pledge  and  mortgage  of  cAo«e 119 

where  property  is  converted 120 

legacies  and  distributive  shares 121 

medium  of  agent 122 

husband's  right  is  one  of  election 122 

where  assignment  is  voluntary 123 

where  assignment  is  for  value 124 

equity  rule  a  capricious  one 124 

releases  from  husband 126 

by  suit  and  arbitration 125-128 

where  husband  is  lunatic 122 

summary  of  doctrine 128 

wife  has  equity  to  settlement 128 

(See  Wipe's  Equity.) 

S. 

SAVINGS, 

of  wife  from  house-keeping  allowance 242 

SEDUCTION, 

of  wife 109 

ofchild 866 

of  servant 631 

{See  Illegitimate  Children.) 

SEPARATE  ESTATE, 

of  married  women,  its  nature  and  creation 187 

English  Doctrine, 

its  origin  in  chancery 188 

no  trustee  need  be  named 188 

separate  estate  not  presumed 189 

words  sufficient  to  create  it 189 

fund  and  produce  of  a  fund 193 

ambulatory  operation ;  it  exists  only  in  marriage  state     .     .     .  194 

wife's  right  to  renounce 195 

marital  obligations  of  husband  continue 196 

rights  of  purchasers  without  notice 197 

restraint  upon  anticipation     . 197 

courts  of  law  sometimes  uphold  separate  estate 199 
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SEPARATE  ESTATE  —  Continued. 

American  Doctrine. 

how  far  sustained  by  oar  courts  of  equity 200 

rule  of  trustee  and  presumptions 202 

what  words  create  it 202 

created  by  parol  in  some  States 203 

whether  separate  property  can  be  acquired  by  contract    .     .     .  204 

liability  for  wife^s  debts 205 

husband^s  obligations  continue 206 

effect  of  husband^s  or  wife^s  death 207 

savings  of  interest  or  income 207 

husband^s  suits  with  reference  to  separate  estate 208 

comity  of  nations  applied 208 

later  equity  rules 218 

recent  legislation 208 

(See  Married  Women's  Acts.) 

Wif^s  Dominion. 

English  rule  is  to  give  full  jus  disponendi 219 

technical  difficulties  in  real  estate 220 

wife,  may  bind  separate  estate  by  contract 220 

but  wife^s  debts  are  debts  sub  modo 221 

wife^s  power  of  appointment 223 

rights  barred  by  breach  of  trust 224 

general  rule  as  to  wife^s  power  to  bind 224 

she  may  encumber  and  contract 225 

she  may  bestow  upon  her  husband,  unless  specially  restrained  .  226 

arrears  of  income 227 

American  rule  favors  dominion 227 

permits  wife  to  bestow  upon  husl^and 228 

and  to  bind  estate  bv  contracts 228 

exceptions  to  doctrine 229 

affected  by  legislation 229 

(^See  Married  Women^s  Acts.) 

wife  may  bestow  by  will 253 

(fii«« Earnings;  Pin-Monby;  Trade;  Wills.) 
SEPARATION. 

husband^s  liability  for  wife^s  necessaries 89 

where  separation  is  voluntary 94 

as  affecting  wife^s  torts - 104,  109 

husband^s  right  to  wife^s  property   ....       Ill,  135 

husband^s  life-interest 144 

right  of  administration 159 

general  doctrine  of  separation 290 

origin  of  separation  deeds 292 

enforceable  as  covenants 292 

rule  not  favored  in  this  country 294 

wife^s  rights  when  abandoned  by  husband 295 

maintenance  of  children 322 
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SERVANT, 

relation  arises  upon  the  hiring .  606 

the  contract  of  hiring 607 

distinction  between  menial  and  other  servants 608 

contract  affected  by  statute  of  frauds 609 

restraint  of  trade 609 

contracts  for  life 610 

service  and  agency 611 

how  contract  is  terminated 612 

servant  does  not  occupy  premises  as  tenant 615 

Liahilities  as  to  Maater. 

bound  to  perform  engagement 625 

accountability  to  master 626 

battery  in  defence  of  master 627 

he  may  be  a  witness 627 

Liabilities  as  to  Third  Persons. 

not  personally  liable  on  his  contract    .    • 628 

otherwise  in  case  of  fraud  and  corruption 629 

liability  for  his  torts 629 

misfeasance  and  nonfeasance 629 

government  and' its  servants 630 

{See  Master.) 

SETTLEMENTS. 

of  infants 528,  568 

(See  Antenuptial  and  Postnuptial  Settlements.) 

SPENDTHRIFTS.     (See  Guardianship.) 

STEP-CHILDREN, 

rights  and  liabilities 821,  378 


T. 

TENANT  IN  COMMON, 

where  wife  is  tenant  in  personalty 112 

TERMINATION. 

of  guardianship  in  general 423 

its  natural  expiration  as  to  minors 423 

as  to  insane  persons  and  spendthrifts 424 

death  of  the  ward 4*24 

marriage  of  the  ward 425 

death  of  the  guardian 426 

resignation  of  the  guardian .  426 

removal  and  supersedure  of  guardian 429 

marriage  of  female  guardian 433 

other  instances  where  a  new  guardian  may  be  appointed      .     .  433 

of  servants  contract 612 
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TORTS, 

of  wife  affected  by  coverture :  101 

husband  stands  in  the  wife^s  stead 102 

but  not  unless  marriage  in  fact  appears 102 

when  presumption  of  coercion  arises 103 

husband's  liability  limited 103 

form  of  suit  where  wife  is  offender 104 

rule  where  wife^s  contract  is  basis  of  the  fraud 104 

fraudulent  representations  as  agent 105 

deoasiamt  of  an  executrix     .............  105 

liability  for  wife^s  breach  of  injunction 106 

husband  and  wife  sue  together  for  injuries  to  the  wife     .     .     .  106 

form  of  suit  and  rule  of  compensation .  107 

husband^s  special  suit  per  quod 108 

case  of  instantaneous  death 1 10 

where  both  husband  and  wife  are  injured 110 

rights  affected  by  married  women^s  acts 215 

of  children  considered 351 

parent  may  sue  for  loss  of  child's  services .  351 

limitations  of  the  rule 351,  573 

statutes  affecting  the  right  of  action 352 

incidents  of  such  suits 353 

assault  and  battery  of  child 353 

enticement  and  abduction 354 

cases  where  right  of  action  is  not  sustained 355 

seduction  of  child 356 

amount  of  damages  recoverable 359 

liability  of  parent  for  torts  of  his  infant  child 361 

child  himself  is  answerable 362 

but  not  necessarily  the  parent 362 

committed  by  infants 563 

rule  of  infantas  liability 563 

where  parent  expressly  commands 564 

not  responsible  for  torts  arising  from  contracts 564 

equitable  principle  of  later  cases 565 

embezzlement  and  deceit 567 

chancery,  civil  law,  and  statutory  rules 569 

suffered  by  infants 570 

general  right  to  sue 570 

except  where  a  trespasser •     •  571 

negligence  of  a  child's  parent 571 

joint  wrong-doers 573 

arbitration  and  compromise  of  torts 573 

miscellaneous  points     . 573 

torts  and  frauds  of  servant 629 

of  government  agents 630 

of  master  for  servant's  torts 636-644 

(^See  also  Guardianship;  Master  and  Seuvamt.) 
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TRADE. 

vnfe^s  capacity  recognized  in  England 244 

but  under  restrictions 244 

doctrine  asserted  in  this  country  lately 245 

conclusion  from  American  equity  cases 247 

right  enlarged  by  married  woraen^s  acts 247 

doctrine  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York 248 

rule  in  other  States 249 

wife^s  trade  in  partnership  with  husband  ........  249 

civil-law  doctrine 250 

infatWa  right  to  trade 544 

his  trading  contracts  not  necessaries 55'i 


WAGES.    (See  Earnings.) 

WARD, 

judicial  control  of  ward^s  property      ........  440,  476 

property  followed  whenever  wrongfully  disposed  of   ...     .  470 

cu  to  ward's  real  estate 466,  471 

constitutional  questions  concerning  sales 446 

extent  of  guardian^s  control 471,472 

sales  not  allowed  in  chancery 480 

purchases  on  ward^s  behalf 481 

legislative  authority  may  intervene 482 

American  statutes  permit  sales .  482 

disposition  of  proceeds 483 

essentials  of  purchaser's  title 484 

immaterial  irregularities;    those  which  make  sale  voidable; 

those  which  make  sale  void 484 

sales  of  land  by  non-residents 486 

New  York  chancery  rule ;  American  equity  rule 487 

general  rights  of  the  ward 504 

remedies  against  his  guardian 505 

action  of  account  afler  guardianship 506 

right  to  recover  embezzled  property 507 

right  to  have  fraudulent  transactions  set  aside 507 

may  repudiate  or  confirm  unauthorized  acts  at  his  election  .     .  509 

election  as  to  guardian's  bargains  with  ward's  funds    ....  510 

transactions  between  guardian  and  ward 512 

gifts  to  guardian  treated  with  suspicion 512 

such  questions  determined  on  settlement  of  accounts  ....  514 

ward's  right  to  reopen  accounts 514 

transactions  afler  guardianship  is  ended 515 

marriage  of  ward  in  chancery 516 

{See  Guardian.) 
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WIFE, 

bound  to  live  with  husband 54 

how  far  bound  to  follow  him  .     .  54,  56 

rights  and  disabilities  at  common  law 51,  61 

her  debts  dum  sola 62,  69 

her  frauds  and  injuries 63,  101 

her  right  to  sue  and  be  sued  aafeme  sole 63 

(See  Contracts;  Debts.) 

her  debts  and  contracts  during  marriage 69 

liable  for  her  own  crimes 101 

presumption  of  coercion  in  some  cases     ........  102 

rights  and  liabilities  as  to  torts 102 

(See  Torts.) 

disability  as  to  her  personal  property Ill 

(See  Personal  Property.) 

rights  and  disabilities  upon  husband^s  death 168 

(See  Death.) 

dower  and  homestead  rights 182 

right  to  make  will 251 

(See  Wills.) 

right  to  act  as  guardian 136,  418 

(See  Divorce;  Husband;  Separate  Estate;  Settlements.) 

WIFE'S  EQUITY, 

general  doctrine 128,  213 

rule  applied  liberally  to  her  choses  in  action 128 

how  far  chancery  interferes 129 

rule  applies  to  husband^s  representatives 130 

distinction  between  absolute  and  life  interest 190 

equity  does  not  extend  to  reversionary  fund 131 

preserved  usually  from  capital  of  fund 132 

proportion  allowed  the  wife 132 

right  lost  by  death  and  misconduct 133 

husband  may  become  a  purchaser 133 

wife  precluded  by  her  waiver  or  her  fraud 134 

circumstances  in  case  of  separation 135 

WILLS, 

toife^s  general  incapacity 251 

married  women  incapable  at  common  law 251 

exceptions  by  husband's  consent 251 

exception  as  to  trust  property 253 

wife  may  dispose  of  separate  estate 253 

right  where  husband  is  dead  at  the  law 255 

as  to  property  acquired  after  husband^s  death 255 

recent  English  statutes  on  the  subject 255 

change  effected  by  American  legislation 256 

statutes  on  the  subject  compared    . 256  &  n.,  258  • 

civil-law  capacity 257 

confirmation  and  republication 259 
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WILLS  —  Continued, 

devises  from  wife  to  husband 259 

how  far  marital  influence  may  invalidate 259 

wife^s  donatio  causa  mortis 260 

mutual  wills  of  husband  and  wife 260 

wife  may  dispose  under  a  power 261 

will  of  person  under  guardianship 505 

incapacity  of  infants 442,  524 

WITNESSES.     (See  Evidence.) 

WORKMEN, 

English  legislation 602 

councils  or  courts  of  conciliation 603 

American  legislation 604 

trade  associations 604 


Cambridge:  Prws  of  John  WIlBon  and  Son. 
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